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Abt.  I.  The  Exeummf  beingaporiion  of  the  Recluse^  a  Poem. 
By WiujAM Wordsworth.  4to.  pp.447.   London,  1814. 

nrUiis  wiO  never  do.  It  bean  no  doubt  the  stamp  of  the  au- 
-^  thor'i  heart  and  fimcy;  krat  unfortonatdy  dot  half  lo  visibly 
as  that  of  his  peculiar  fytftem.  His  former  noems  were  intended 
to  reoommend  diat  system^  and  to  bespeak  otTOUr  for  it  by  their 
individual  merit  ;-^but  this,  we  su^ect,  must  be  recommended 
by  the  system— and  cancmly  eoqiect  to  succeed  where  it  has  beed 
previon^  established.  It  is  longar,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than 
any  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  other  productions  i  with  less  boldnesa 
of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme  simplki^  and  low 
finess  of  tone  whidi  wavered  soprettily,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads^^ 
between  silliness  and  pathos.  We  have  imitati<His  of  Cowper# 
and  even  of  Milton  here,  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl  of  th^ 
Laker»— and  all  diluted  into  harmony  by  that  profuse  and  irre* 
pressible  wordiness  which  deluges  all  the  blank  verse  of  this 
school  of  poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole  structure 
of  thdr  style. 

Though  it  fiurly  fills  four  4iundred  and  twenty  good  quuto 
pages,  without  note,  vignette,  or  any  sort  of  extraneous  assist* 
ance^  it  is  stated  in  the  title— ^th  something  of  an  imprtident 
candour— to  be  but  <  a  portion  '  of  a  lai^^  work  i  ana  in  the 
pre&oe,  where  an  attempt  is  rather  unsuccessfully  made  to  ex« 
plain  the  whole  design,  it  is  still  more  rashly  disclosed,  that  it 
18  but  <  a  part  of  th^  second  part  of  a  Un^  and  laborious  work^ 
— ¥^idi  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 

What  Mr  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  length  are^  ,#e  hatre  no 
means  of  aocuratelv  judging ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspectinff 
that  they  are  liberal,  to  a  d^ee  that  will  alarm  the  weakness  oi 
most  modem  readers.    As  for  as  we  can  gather  from  the  pra« 
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&cey  the  entire  p^in— or  one'  of  them,  for  we  reaDy  are  notf 
sure  whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two — is  of  a  biographical  na^ 
tDiei  and  k  to  cen£aiR'the  history  oC  tlic)  afthor't  miBd,  fnd  of 
the  Origin  i^d^pK<)ftr^spf  hisptetfeat  powrniy  uj^  to  th^  period 
when  they  were  sufficiently  matured  to  qualify  him  for  tlie  great 
work  on  which  he  has  beeh  so  long  employed*  Now,  the  quarto 
before  us  contains  ^  account  ofione  ojf  hW  youthful  rambles  in 
the  vales  of  Cumberland,  and  occupies  precisely  the  period  of 
three  days ;  so  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very  powerful  calctduSf  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  eittent  of  the  entire  bio- 
graphy. 

This  small  speclpien,  however^  and  the  statements  with  which 
it  is  prefaced,^  have  been  sufficient  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  in 
one  particular.  The  case  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  we  perceive^  is 
How  manifestly  hopeless  ^  and  we  give  bim  op  as  altogeAer  ita- 
curable,  and  beyond  the  power  of  criticism.  We  cannot  indeecF 
altogether  omit  taking  precautions  now  and  dien  a^nst  the 
spreading  of  the  malady  ;*-^but  for  himself  though  we  mall  watch 
tne  prepress  of  his  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  professional  curio- 
sity and  instruetion,  we  really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him 
any  longer  with  nau9eoua'reinedies,-—b«t  rather  to  ifaowin  cor« 
diails  and  lenitives^  and  watt  in  patienoe  for  the  natural  tenniiui- 
tion  of  the  disorder.  In  order  to  justify  this  desertion  of  oiuT 
padent^  however,  it  is  proper  to  state  why  we  despair  of  tfie  suq* 
'  <5ess  of  a*  more  active  practice* ' 

A  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  on  snch  mat* 
't^r  as  is*  now  before  us,    and  who  comet  complacently  fop- 
ward  With  a  whole  quarto  of  it  after  all  the  admonitions  be  faaa* 
received,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  *  change  his  hand,- 
or  check  bis-  pride, '  upon  the  suggestion  of  far  weightier  mo- 
nitors than  we  can  pretend  to  be.    Inveterate  habit  must  now 
liavegiv^akindof  sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taster  andthe* 
very  powers  of  which  we  lament  the  perversion,  have  probably 
become  incapable  of  any  other  application.    Hie  very  quahtihTf 
t&o,  that  he  has  written,  and  is  at  this  mom^it  working  up  for 
publication  upon  the  dd  pattern,  makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  - 
look  for  any  change  of  it;    All  this  is  so'  much  capital^  already 
sunk  in  the  concern ;'  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  it  be  abandon-* 
ed :  and  no  man  likes  to  give  i^  for  lost  the  time  and  talent 
and  labour  which  he  has  embodied  ki  any  permanent  produo- 
tion.    We  were  not  previous]^  aware  of  diese  obstades  to  Mr 
Wordsworth's  converdon ;  and,  considering  the  peculiarities  o^ 
Iris  former  writing  merely  as  the  resuk  of  certain  wanton  and 
eapricious  experiments  on  puUic  taste  and  indulgence,  con- 
ei^yed^it'^to  be  our  duty  to  diiscouraya  their  r^^etitioQ  b;  aS  tbe 
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neans  iii'oQf  pomer.  We  now  see  dowfy,  bcmeDer,  h^^r  t!ie 
ease^amfe  ;"— and,  making  up  out  mhidfti  tfaoua^i  with  the  most 
macere  pain  and  rdttctanoe^  to  omsider  him  aslhalW  lost  to  the 
ipod  causeoTpoetiyy  AM  endeavout  to  bethaohfU  fbr  the  ooca* 
wjnni  giea2n»of  tenderneair  and.  beauty  which  the  natural  finre 
afbi^  imi^iiiatioii  and  aflfeetionft  most  stiU  shed  over  all  his  pro* 
ddctions— and  to  wbkii  we  shall  ever  turn  Jtth:  dett^t,  in  spite 
of  the  aflbctatton  and  m} sdctsix^and  prolixity,  wtthwl:^  tbief 
are  so  abundtoity  oontnMtad,^ 

IxH^  habits-  €«  seclusion,  and  an  excessife  atnbitton  of  or^-' 
Bality,.  can  alone  account  for  tlfte  disproportion  which  seems  to' 
ex^  between  thts-  authorVtatle  and  b^ 'genius  ;^  or  for  the  de* 
votioR  with  which  he  has  sacrificed  so  many  precious  gifts  aC  . 
the  shrine  <^  those  paltry  idols  which  he  has  set  up  for  himseif 
among  his  kKesandhis  mornitains.     Solitarj^  mushig^  amidst 
such  scenes,  might  no  doubt  be  expected  to  nurse  up  the  mind  to 
Ae  majesty  of  poetical  coaeeptioni — (thot^  it  is  remarkable^ 
that  aH  the  greater  poets  lived^  or  had  lived;  in  tbe^  fuft  current 
of  society)  :^— But  me  eoliision  of  equal  mindi^, — die  admonition 
of  prevaiKng  impra»roos-*-seems  necessary  to  r^uce  it^redund'* 
'ancies,  and  repress  that  tendancy  to  extravagance  or  pderiKtyy^ 
into  which  the  self-indulgence  and  self-admirlttion  of  genius  is  so 
apt  ta  be  betrayed,  when  it  is  aHowed  to  wanton^  witboat  awe  or 
vestraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its  own  intbxication* , 
That  its  flights  should  be  graeefiil  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  it  seems  afinost  to  be  necessary  that  they  shoidd  be  made 
in  the  consciousness  that  mens*  eyes  are  te  behdd  them, — and 
Aat  the  inward  transport  and  vigour  by  which  they  are  inspired^ 
diould  be  tempered^  by  an  occassion^  reference  to  what  will  be 
thought  of  them  ^  those  ultimate'dispenscrrof  glory.    An  ha* 
hituai  and  general  Knowledge  of  the  fbw  settled  and  permanent 
maxims,  which  form  the  canon  of  general  taste  in  aB  ieiirjge  and 
polished  societies^^a^  certain  tact,'  which  infbrms  us  at  once 
that  many  thii^,  which  we  sttii  lot^  and  are  moved  by  in  se-* 
cret,  must  necessarily  be  despised  as  chiktish,  or  derided  as 
absurd,  in  aH  such  societies— though  itr  will  not  stand  in  the 
place  of  genius,  seems  necessary  to  the  success  of  its  exertions ; 
and  though  it  will-  never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the  higher 
beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent  which  does  produce' 
them,   from  errors  that  must  render  it  useless.     Those  who' 
have  most  of  the  talent,  however,  commonly  scouire  this  know^ 
Mge  with  the  greatest  facility  ;«*— and  if  'itt  Wordsworth,  in^ 
stead  of  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the 
dalesmen  and  cottagers,  and  tittle  children,  who  fomx  the  sub-^ 
3ects  of'  bis  book-,  bad  condescended  to  mingle  a  little  more  whk' 
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the  people  that  Were  ta  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
tliinking,  that  it9  texture  would  have  been  considerably^,  improv- 
ed :  At  least  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  that 
any  one  who  had  fired  or  mixed  familiarly  witfi  men  of  litera- 
ture And  Ordinary  judgment  in  poetry,  f  of  course  we  exclude 
the  coadjutors  and  disciples  of  his  own  sdiool),  could  ever  have 
&ilen  into  such  grdte  &ults,  or  so  long  mistaken  them  for  beau- 
ties.    His  first  essays-we  looked  upon  in  a  good  degree  as  poe- 
tical paradoxes, — maintained  experimentally,  in  order  to  display 
talent,'  and  i^urt  notoriety ; — and  so  maintained,  with  no  more 
serious  belief  in  their  truUi,  than  is  usually  generated  by  an  in- 
gefniotis  and  animated  defence  of  other  paradoxes.    But  when 
we  find,  that  he  has  been  for  twenty  years  exclusively  employed 
tipon  articles  of  this  very  fitbric,  and  that  he  has  still  enough  of 
raw  maVrial  on  hand  to  keep  him  so  employed  for  twenty 
years  to  Come,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  justice  of  believing^ 
ihtit  he  is  a  sincere  convert  to  his  own  system,  and  must  ascribe 
the  peculiarities  of  his  composition,  not  to  any  transient  afiecta- 
tioki,  or  accidental  caprice  of  imagination,  but  to  a  settled  per« 
i^rsity  of  taste  or  understanding,  which  has  been  festerea,  if 
not  altogether  created,  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  uluded. 

'the  vdume  before  us,  if  we  were  to  describe  it  very  shcntlyt 
we  shoidd  characterize  as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  ravingSt 
in  which  innumei^le  changes  are  rung'upon  a  few  very  simple 
j(nd  fiuniHar  ideas  f-^but  with  such  an  accompanimait  of  long 
wordsw  long  sentences,  and  unwieldy  phrases — and  such  a  hul>- 
Ikib  ot  strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities,  that  it  is  often 
elctremely  difficult  for  the  most  skilful  and  attentive  stndent  to 
obtain  a  glimpte  of  the  author's  meaning-^and  altogether  im- 
possible for  an  oMinary  reader  to  conjecture  what  he  19  about* 
Moral  and  religious  enthusiasm,  though  undoubtedly  poetical  e- 
motions,  are  at  the  same  time  but  dangerous  inspircrs  of  poetry  ^ 
nothing  being  so  apt  to  run  into  interminable  aulness  or  melli'' 
fluous  extravagaMe,  without  giving  the  unfortunate  author  the 
slightest  intimatiofi  of  his  dang^n  His  laudable  zeal  for  the  efli^ 
cacy  of  his  preacbments^  he  very  naturally  mistakes  for  the  ar- 
dour of  poetical  inspiration  i — and,  while  dealing  out  the  high 
words  and  gk>wing  phrases  which  are  so^  readily  supplied  by 
themes  of  this  description^  can  scarcely  aVoid  bdieving  that  he  is 
eminently  originid  and  impressive  1 — AH  sorts  of  commonplace  no^ 
tions  and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  his  eyes,  by  the  sublime  ends 
for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  the  mystical  verbiage  of  the 
methodist  pnlptt  is  repeated,  till  tiie  speaker  entertains  no  doubt 
<hat  be  is  the  elected  organ  of  divine  truth  and  persuasion^    But 
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irradi  be  Ae  common  luussrdB  of  teddng  inspiration  from  tfaost 
potent  fountains,  it  may  easily  be  conceii^ea  wbat  chance  Mr 
Wordsworth  had  of  escaping  their  enchantment,— *with  his  nac 
tural  propensities  to  wordinessi  and  his  unlucky  habit  of  der 
basing  ptthos  with  vulgarity.  The  fiiot  aooo(rdin|;fy  is,  that  in 
this  production  he  is  more  obscure  than  a  Pindaric  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  more  verbose  ^  than  eiren  himself  of 

Jore; '  while  the  wilfulness  with  which  he  persiits  in  choosing ! 
is  examples  of  intdlectual  dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  \ 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society^  will  be  sufficiently  appareojU 
bma  the  circumstance  of  his  havuig  thought  fit  to  nuuce  his  chief 
prolocutor  in  this  poetical  dialogue,  and  diief  advocate  of  Provir 
dence  and  Virtue,  an  old  Scotch  i^^flUar— 'retired,  indeed  from  bu« 
aness — but  still  rambling  about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  go^  l 
dping  among  his  oki  customers,  without  his  pack  on  his  shoul* 
xiers.    The  other  persons  of  the  drama  arc^  a  retired  military  ' 
chiqpkin,  who  has  grown  half  an  atheist  and  half  a  misanthrope 
— rtbe  wife  of  an  unpro^ierous  weaver— a  servant  girl  with  bar 
inCsnt — a  parish  paup^,  and  one  or  two  other  personages  of 
equal  rank  and  dignity.  .     . 

Hie  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly  didactic i  and*  more 
than  nine  tenths  erf*  it  are  occupied  with  a  species  of  dialogue, 
or  rather  a  aeries  of  long  sermons  or  harangues  which  pass  be- 
tween the  pedlar,  the  author,  the  oM  chaj^atn,  ^nd  a  worthy 
vicar,  who  entertains  the  whole  partv  at  dinner  on  the  last  day 
of  their  excursion.  The  incidents  ^ich  occur  in  die  coune  of 
it  are  as  few  and  trifling  as  can  be  imagined  |-"**and  those  which 
the  dif^ent  speakers  narrate  in  the  course  of  their  discourses, 
are  introduced  rather  to  illustrate  their  arguments  or  opinionst 
than  for  any  interest  they  are  supposed  to  possess  of  tbfsir  own. 
— The  doctrine  which  the  work  is  intended  to  enforce,  we  are  by 
no  ni^ans  certain  that  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
collect,  however,  it  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  familiar  one,  Uiat  a  fi^m  belief  in  the  providence  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and  support  under 
all  afflictions  and  perplexities  upon  earth^-and  that  there  are 
indications  of  his  power  and  goodness  In  all  the  aspects  of  the 
visible  universje,  whether  living  or  inanimate— every  piut  of  which 
should  therefore  be  regarded  with  lore  and  reverence,  as  expon- 
ents of  those  great  attributes.  V/e  can  testify,  at  least,  that 
these  salutary  and  important  truths  are  inculcated  at  far  greater 
length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any  ten  volumes  of  . 
sermons  tliat  we  ever  perused.  It  is  also  maintained,  with  equ^ 
conciseness  and  origtnalitv,  that  there  is  frequently  much  good 
sense,  as  v^  a^  mjudi  enjoyment,  in  the  humbler -conditions  f>f 
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-flonable  dfo^Mnoe  both  of  nafipiiieM  ttad  ^cxxjBeisin  s^cieCy  at 
Jfo^.  If  th^flne  be  toy  dtepec  or  more  reeondifce  doctrines  ia 
Mr  Word8«rorth*«bo(J^  me  must-OMifiMs  that  thef^we  escaped 
«8|<-^and,  CQfirinoed  n  ve  are  of  ibe  inrth  and  «omdne«  of 
those  toadiich  we  have  alluded*  «re  cannot  belp  tfaickiqg  tliat 
tiiey  nni^t  have^been  better  enfeneed  wkh  ins  parade  and  pro- 
lixin* His  ^SvuaoDs  ^m  what  may  be  caUed  tne  pfa^ognomj 
of  external  sature«  or  its  moral  and  tfaedogtcal  expression,  are 
,«niB€iHfy  feniasiic,  obscure^  and  a£feeted.-*4t  is  ^oite  time,  how- 
Ac^itf  that  we  should  give  -the  reader  ia  mote  pacticular  aoooont 
Ajf  this  singtdar  pcilfoniiance. 

It  opeas  4rith  «  pioliife^if  the  author  toiling  aoross  a  bars 
^cofl^mon  in  a  hot  swmner  daVf  and  neachiog  at  last  a  ruined  hiit 
^florrounded  with  tall  tcoes,  where  hemeels  by  appoiaunent  with 
«  hale  old  atian,  with  aa  won-pointed  staff  l}>ii^  beside  hinu 
Then  foUows  a  vetPoq)ective  acoount  of  their  £rst  aoquauitance 
•formed,  kaetms,  when  the  author  was  at  a  ^age  schixdi 
4HmI  his  a|ped  friend  «oeeupied  ^  one  roon^^-4he  £fth  part  a(  a 
liouse  *  in  the  neighbourhood.  Afcer  tbisy  we  Jiave  the  bistorjr 
i<if  this  Tevtsend  parson  at«ao*smail  length.  He  was  born,  we 
me  happy  to  ^Ro,  in  JBcotlaDd-"-«Rioag  the  bills  of  Athd;  and 
/liis  waoth&Pf  after  his  iidier^s  death,  married  the  panish  school* 
anaster — so  that  he  was  taught  his  letters  betimes:  But  then^  as 
it  as  here  aet  Ibith  with  much  solemnity, 

'  Ekmn  liis  sixth  year,  the  i)oy,  lef  JMhom  I  speak, 
la  sammer,  tedded  £attle  on  ihe  hSls.  ^ 
J^nd  again,  a  lew  pages  after,  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  milk 
4ake  as  to  a  point  of  such  essential  importanoe — 
/  From  early  lohildhood,  eYea,4U  hath  been  said. 

From  his  dxih  yenr^  he  ba4  been  s^ot  abroad, 

Jn  iumineTf  to  tendberds^  Such  was  liis  task  !  ' 
Jh  the  course  of  .this  occupation,  it  is  next  recorded,  that  he 
^acquired  such  a  taste  for  rural  soenery  and  open  air,  d^at  when 
3ie  was  sent  to  teach  a  school  in  a  ne^hbouring-vills^gc,  he  found 
it  *  a  misery  to  hioL; '  and  determined  to  embrace  £e  more  ror 
mantic  occupation  <)(  a  Pedlar— or,  as  Mr  Wordsworth  mona 
musically  expresses  it,     • 

*  A  vagrant  oiencbant  bent  beneatli  his  load ;  ^ 
•*-and  in  the  course  of  bis  pereginatioiis  had  acquired  a  yery  large 
acquaintance,  which,  after  he  had  given  up  dealing,  he  fre- 
iquent^  took  a  summer  ramble  to  vi^it* 

The  author,  on  coming  up  to  this  interesting  personage,  finds 
^im  sitting  with  his  eyes  naif  shut; — and,  not  being  quite  sure 
^nbether  1^  is  asleep  or  av^ake^  stands  /  some  minutes  ^ace '  in 
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^  At  lenglh  I  hml^him^^-smng  tint  his  ha^. 

Wet  nmd  wtb  wflfler*4rop«>  as  if  the  brim 

Had  newly  scooped  «  ^ uoQii>g  stream  1— 
:  ■  '  **  'Tii>  "  said  1,  **  a.  burmug  day ; 

.  My  lipa  ace  mrche4  wilh  tkirst ;— but  ypu,  1  gue^f^     , 

Have  somewhere  found,  relief.  '*  * 
X7pon'this»  the  benevolent  old  man  points  him  out  a  well  in  a 
comer,  to  which  the  author  repairs  $  and,  after  minutely  de* 
scribing  its  situation  I  beyond  a  broken  wall,  and  between  two 
adders  wot  ^  grew  in  a  cold  dampnooki '  he  thus  &ithfully  chro- 
«clcs  the  process  of  his  return. 

*  My  thirst  I  slaked — and  from  the  cheerless  spot 

Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  returned} 

Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench.  * 
The  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account  of  tne  last  inhabitants,  of 
flie  deserted  cottage  oeside  them.  These  were,  a  good  iodns- 
^ous  weaver  and  his  wife  and  children.  They  -were  very  hap- 
py for  a  while ;  tilf  sickness  and  want  of  work  came  upon  them; 
mid  then  the  father  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  wire  pined  in 
the  lonely  cottage — growing  every  year  more  careless  and  de- 
•spondingi  as  her  anxiety  and  fears  tor  her  absent  husband;  of 
whom  no  tidings  ever  reached  her,  accumulated.  "Her  diildreu 
^ed,  and  left  her  cheerless  and  alone;;  and  at  last  she  died  also; 
and  the  cottage  fdll  to  decay.  '  We  must  say,  that  there  is  very 
-considerable  pathos  in  the  telling  of  this  simple  story ;  and  that 
they  who  can  get  over  the  repugnance  escclted  by  the  triteness 
of  Its  incidents,  and  the  lowness  of  its  objects,  will  not  fail  to  be 
«trudc  with  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  power  he  possesses  of  stirring  np  its  deepest  and  gentlest 
-sympathies,  rlis  proliiti^y  indeed^  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  oven 
"This  little  story  fills  about  twenty -five  quarto  pages;  and  a- 
fbounds,  of  course,  with  mawkish  sentiment,  and  details  of  pre- 
posterous minuteness.  When  the  tale  is  told,  the  travellers 
take  their  staffs,  and  end  their  first  day's  journey,  without  fur-' 
iher  adventure;  at  a  Bttle  inn. 

The  Second  book  sets  them  forward  betimes  in  the  morning. 
They  pass  by  a  Village  Woke ;  and  as  they  approach  a  more 
solitary  part  of  the  mountains,  the  old  man  tells  the  author  that 
he  is  talcing  him  to  see  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  had  formerly 
been  chaplain  to  a  Highland  regiment — had  lost  a  beloved  wiie 
— been  roused  from  his  dejection  by  the  first  euthuslasm  of  the 
Frendi  Revolution — had  emigratea  on  its  miscarriage  to  Ame- 
rica— and  returned  disgusted  to  hide  himself  in  the  retreat  to 
which  they  wore  now  ascending.  •  That  retreat  is  then  most,^ 
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diouaiy  daioflied^-^flnooA  |{reen  vidkyih  ikt  betft  of  die 
mouniain,  witboot  trets,  lacTwitfa  only  one  dwefling;  Jml  m 
thc^  get  ngbt  of  it  from  the  rk%e  sbove,  they  fee  a*  feneral 
trun  proc^ding  from  the  tolitaiy  abode,  and  hurry  <m  with 
iome  appr^enupD  for  the  fiite  of  the  taiisnthrope'— whom  they 
findt  however^  in  very  tolerable  condition  at  the -door,  and 
learn  that  the  iuneral  was  ^t  of  an  aged  pauper  who  had 
been  boarded  out  by  the  parish  in  that  cheap  fiurm-house,  and 
bad  died  in  consequence  of  long  exposure  to  heavy  rain.  The 
old  chaplain,  or,  as  Mr  Wordswortn  is  pleased  to  call  himi  the 
Solitary,  tells  this  dull  story  at  prodigious  length ;  and  after 

S*ving  an  inflated  description  of  an  effect  of  mountain-mists  in 
e  ev^ng  sun,  treats  his  visitors  with  a  rustic^  dinner — and 
th^walk  out  to  the  fields  at  the  close  of  the  second  book. 

The  Third  makes  no  progress  in  the  excursion*  {t  is  entire- 
ty filled  with  moral  and  religious  conversation  and  debate^  and 
with  a  more  ample  detail  of  the  SditaiVs  pfst  lifp,  than  had 
been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his  friend.  The  conv<^r8ation  is  e^^ 
c^edinglv  dull  and  mystical  i  and  the  Solitarv's  confessions  insu& 
f^^ably  qiffiiser  Yet  thiere  is  very  considerable  force  pf  writing 
wd  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the  work* 

The  Fourth  book  is  also  filled  with  dialogues  ethical  and  th^o- 

Ipgial ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  DriUiant  and  forcible 

expressions  here  and  there,  consists  of  an  exposition  of  truisnis, 

j  [more  dondyt  wordy,  and  inconceivably  probx,  than  any  tbing^ 

'  Ve  ever  met  with. 

In  the  beipnning  of  the  FifUi  book^  the^  leave  the  solitary  val- 
ley, taking  i^  pensive  inhabitant  along  with  them,  and  stray  on 
to  where  Uie  landscape  sinks  down  into  milder  features,  till  they 
ieurrive  at  a  church,  which  stands  on  a  mp<}erate  elevation  in  the 
^ntre  of  a  wide  and  fertOe  vale.  Here  they  meditate  for  a 
w|)ile  among  the  monuments,  *till  the  yicar  comes  out  and  join^ 
them ;— ana  recognizing  the  pedlaf  for  an  old  acquaintance,^ 
miyes  graciously  in  th^  conversation,  which  proceeds  in  a  very 
eidifyine  mapner  til)  the  close  of  the  book^ 

The  oixth  contains  a  choice  obituary ,^  or  characteristic  account 
ef  several  of  ^^e  perspns  who  lie  buried  before  this  groupe  of  mo-' 
r^h'zers  ;-^ap  unsuccpsfu)  ]over,  who  finds  consolation  in  natur-^ 
jal  history — a  fniner,yho  worl^ed  on  for  twenty  years,  in  despite 
of  universal  ridipule,  and  at  last  found  the  vein  he  had  expected 
—two  political  enemies  recpnciled  in  old  age  tp  each  other — an 
lild  female  miser— a  seduced  damsel— ^nd  two  widowers,  one 
Vho  devoted  nimself  to  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  one^ 
|r?ho  married  a  prudent  middle-aged  woman  to  tajke  care  of  them. 
'  In  the  beginning  of  the  Eignth  Book^  t}ie  lyprthy  vicar  ex- 
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prtmeMf  in  the  woids  of  Mr  W<yrd8wc»ih'8  owa  epftome,  ^  hb  ftp- 
<pieli€«ntoiKlluUkeliMld«l8in«d  hkfttidkori  tooloi^ — invites 

*  tbem  to  his  house^-Sdiitftryt  disioeliiied  to  comply,  rallies  the 

*  Wmderer,  and  someviiat  plsvfuify  draws  a  com^pwsoa  be* 
'.  tween  his  itipierflnt  profession  and  that  of  a  kaigbt-ermnD-^wliich 

<  leads  to  the-. Wanderer  giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the, 
'  cooDtry,  from  the  aianii&ctariQg  spirit— Its  fiivourahle  effects — 

<  The  other  side  of  the  picture, '  &c.  &a  After  these  very  poe* 
ticai  themes  are  exhanstedf  they  all  go  into  the  house,  wfaenS' 
they  are  introduced  to  the  Vicar^i  wife  and  daughter ;  and  while 
they  sit  chatting  in  the  parlour  over  a  femily  dinner,  his  son  and 
one  of  his  companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish  of  trouts  piled 
<m  a  blue  slate ;  and,  after  beingcaressed  by  the  company,  are 
sent  to  dinner  in  the  nursery.— -This  ends  the  eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  mystical  dis« 
courses  of  tlie  Pedlar ;  who  maintains,  that  I  he  whole  universe  is 
animated  by  an  active  principle,  the  noblest  seat  of  which  is  in 
the  human  soul ;  and  juoreover,  that  the  final  end  of  old  age  is 
to  train  and  enable  us 

«  To  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  Tendency 

Uttering^  for  elevadon  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  muldtude  whose  doom  it  is 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight — ' 
with  other  matteiis  as  luminous  and  emphatic*  Tt^e  hostess  at 
length  breaks  off  the  harangue,  by  proposing  that  tliey  should  all 
maxe  a  little  excursion  on  the  lake^-r-and  they  embfirk  accordingly ; 
and,  after  navigating  for  some  time  along  its  shores,  and  drinking 
tea  on  a  little  island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontory,  from 
vrhich  they  see  the  sun  go  down,**-and  listen  to  a  solemn  and 
pious,  but  rather  long  prayer  km  the  Vic»r,  They  then  walk 
oack  to  the  parsonage  door,  where  the  author  and  his  friend 
propose  to  spend  the  evening ; — but  the  Solitary  pcefers  talking 
back  in  the  moonshine  to  his  own  valley,  after  promising  to  take 
another  ramble  with  them-* 

•  If  time,  widi  free  consent,  be  yours  to  give. 
And  season  fo vours. ' 
?— And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abruptly  closes. 

Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  extremely  concise,  that 
it  is  more  than  usually  necessary  for  us  to'lay  some  specimens  of 
the  work  itself  before  our  readers.  Its  grand  staple,  as  we  have 
already  said,  consists  of  a  kind  of  mystical  riiorality :  and  the 
diief  characteristics  of  the  style  are,  that  it  is  j>rol]x  and  very 
fi[eguentl^  jmin^^  :  snd  though  we  are  very  sensible  that  no 
great  gfaijii^fSJjn  is  to  be  expected  from  the  exhibition  of  tho&e 
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titralttics;  yet  it  U  meessarf  ta  gi?*  our  readers  s  taite  of  i 
both  to  jtutify  the  sentenoe-we  Mve  pasMo^  «nd  lo  aaliafy  tlMU' 
that  it  was  reallv  beyond  oor  power  to  {MMmC  ihMn  with  any' 
abstract  or  intdiigible  aeooimt  of  ihoae  long  oiNiversatiaiia  wliia* 
we  bove  had  so  rooeh  occasion  to  notice  in  ofir  brief  sketch  of  itr 
contents.  We  need  give  ooraelmes  no  trouble  however  to  aalei^t' 
passages  for  this  purpose.  Here  is  ^e  first  that  presents  itself' 
to  ns  on  opening  the  vohnne ;  and  if  oar  readers  can  ibrm  the- 
slightest  gness  at  its  meaning,  we  most  give  tbeoi  caedit  lor  » 
sagaciiy  to  which  we  have  no  pretension. 

■*  Bitty  bj  the  storms  of  citcumsUnee  umfhaken. 

And  subject  nekhar  to  eclipse  or  wane. 

Duty  esists;— immutably  sunrire. 

For  our  supporti  the  measures  and  the  fonns» 

Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 

Whose  kiugdoB  is,  where  Time  and  Space  are  not : 

Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 

Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 

What  more,  that  may  not  perish  i     Thou,  dread  Source^ 

Prime,  self-existing  Cause -and  End  of  all. 

That,  in  the  scale  of  Being,  fill  their  place. 

Above  ourbuman  region,  or  below, 

Set  and  sustained  i — Thou — ^who  didst  wrap  tfie  doud 

Of  Infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 

^Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 

Might'st  bold,  on  earth,  communion  undistuibed-— 

For  adoration  thou  endurest  i  endure 

For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will; 

For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 

Of  the  pure  Intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 

(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 

Even  to  ihj  Being's  iitfimCe  majesty  I  * 

'    *'Tis,  l^compavisoo,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despHe ;  but  to  converse  with  Heaven, 

This  is  not  easy  :-^  relinquish  all 

We  hav^,*  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  loy, — 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  werid4 

I  deem  not  arduous : — but  most  needs  confess 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  Soul's  desires. '    p.  144*1^. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  j^pturous  iQjrgljcism  which  eludea 
all  comprehension,  and  filh  the  despairing  reader  with  painful 

Siddiness  and  terror.  The  foUowingy  which  we  meet  with  oh 
ie  very  next  page,  is  in  the  same  general  strain : — though  the, 
first  ipart  of  it  affords  ^a  good  (peciraei\  of  the  author's  talent  for 
envdoping  a  plain  and  trite  observation  in  all  the  mock  majesty 
«f  solemn  verbosity.     A  reader  of  plain  understanding,  we  sus*' 
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^rief  ibr  our  dfputcd  maids  k  not  f^r;  ^misi^tent  with  a  firm; 
-Mfif  «  tlMir  kniMrtal  £dicttj,  ia  the  first  tw«flty  Jiii€s  of  lint. 
irilowmg  {MMBwe: — la  the  m^^medoMiot  4mmelmBi  pMmd 4#^ 
jscogiMgc  «Kijr  mm.  » '  ^  . 

^  FrontiMiaAraH^of  iMitiAkiad 

Sorrow  prooeedsy  which  el*e  were.aot;-^<til6aif^ 

If  Orief  he  wicthiwg  haiisw^d  aod  <mliuoed. 

If,  an  fMptnioA,  it  t>e  just  and  meet, 

ThroQghthk,  'tis  «hie  <o  audntain  its  hold, 

In  that  excess  which  CaBsci^noe  disapprcvas; 

For  wha  OMild  aink  aad  aettie  to  that  point 

Of  seifisimess ;  so  seaselesfi  who  could  he 

In  fraaung  esttmatas  af  iass  and  gain. 

As  laag  and  perseveringly  ta  ■saum 

¥at  any  Object  af  hin  lave,  reaaoved 

JProoi  ihis  unstable  warld,  if  he  could  Sol 

A  satisfji^g'friew  aasn  that  state 

Of  pore^  impeissfaeple  hleseedness, 

Whjoh  iteasan  pramisest  and  holy  Writ 

Bnauaesta  aU  Beileflrer8l--^7et  ifiistnitfe 

&  af  each  ^acapaiaSy,  aiethinhs* 

Vo  natural  branch «  ^ea^aadeAcy  far  less* 

^-nAad»  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  hove  drosf  adi 

£vea  ta  the  4«st ;  apparently,  through  weight 

Of  anguish  anrelievad,  ssi^  lack  of  power 

An  agomzing  sorrow  to  transniiite« 

Infer  mat  hence  a  kope  from  those  withheld 

When  waiitad  a^ast ;  a  oonfidi^ce  impaired 

So  pkiably,  that^  havii^  ceased  ta  see 

With  bodily  ej^es,  ihe^  are  borne  down  by  lo^a 

Of  what  islost»  and  perish  through  regret. 

Oh !  aa,  full  ok  the  innocent  SaSerer  aeei 

Too  clearly;  ieels  toe  vividly;  and  iai^ 

To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 

And  evercoastant  yearning — There — ihere  Iws    - 

The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy^  » 

Toot  too  coi^acXed  are  tiiese  walls  oC  desh, 

Thia  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  dsaal  orbs» 

Though  iafioncetvably  endowed,  toodio^ 

"For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy.;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

or  tine  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

Along  die  line  ofliniitless  desires* 

I,  speaking  no^  from  such  disorder  free. 

Nor  sleep,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace,' 

i  cannot  doubt  that  They  whom  you  deplore 

Are  glorified.*    p.HS,  149. 
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'  If  any  farther  spedmcn  be  wanted  of  the  learnt  atitfa'or's  pro- 
pensity to  deal  out  the  moot  familiar  truths  as  the  oracles  or  his; 
own  inspired  understanding,  the  followinp^  wordv  paraphrase  of 
the  ordinary  remark,  that  the  best  oonsolatian.  in  distress  is  to 
be  found  in  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  testimcmy  of  a  good 
conscience,  may  be  found  on  turning,  the  leaf. 
<  What  then  ramaios  ?*^To  aeek 

Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 

Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  v#ws,  renewed 

On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 

Vigils  of  contemplations  praise 4  and  prayer, 

A  Stream,  which,  &om  the  fountain  of  the  heart. 

Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 

Witl)out  access  of  unexpected  strength*  , 

But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  bure 

For  Him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 

To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 

Of  Conscience ;  Conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

As  God*s  most  intimate  Presence  in  the  soul, 

And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world* '  p.  151. 
We  have  kept  the  book  too  long  open,  however,  at  one  place^ 
and  shall  now  take  a  dip  in  it  nearer  the  b^inning.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  pedlar's  early  training,  and  lonely  meditai^ 
tions  among  the  moontains,  is  a  good  example  of  the  force4 
and  affected  ecstasies  in  which  this  author  abounds. 
*  Nor  did  he  ikil, 

While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagerness 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 

Appeased  bts  yearning : — in  the  after  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  fbilom. 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 

He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fix'd  lineamentsi 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye^ 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress'd, 

Even  in  their  fix'd  and  8tea(ty  lineaments 

He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. '    p.  1 1 . 

We  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  is  meant  by  tracing 

jan  ebbing  and  flowing  mind  in  the  fixed  Kneamaits  of  naked 

crags?— but  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  raving  fit..    The 

young  pedbr's  sensations  at  sunrise  are  thus  natural^  recordedy 

— — -*  The  clouds  were  touch'd, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 

Jlor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 
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The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  fonn 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  bein^  •  in  them  did  he  live* 
And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  sucn  access  of  mind»  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proifored  no  revest ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  thi^  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  tlie  Power 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! '     p.  13,  14. 
In  this  majestic  solitude  he  used  also  to  read  his  Bible  j-^-and 
There  dad  he  see  the  writin)^ ;— all  things  there 
Breathed  inunortadity,  revc^ving  life 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  in6nite  ; 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects;  nor  did  he  believe, — he  taw. 
What  wonder  if  his  beinf^  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  i     Low  desires. 
Low  thoughts  bad  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly  (  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude.  *    p.  14,  15. 
What  fellows  about  nature)  triangle,  stars»  and  the  laws  of 
light,  if  still  more  incomprebennble. 

..^-^<  Yet  still  uppermesl 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  be  felt. 

Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  poWer 

In  all  things  which  finom  her  sweet  kiflueiice 
Might  tend  %o  wean  him..    Therefore  with  bar  hues» 

Her  forms,  and  with  Uie  spirit  of  her  forms,    * 

He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  tru^ 

While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 

Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 

His  triangles — ^they  were  the  4arg  of  heaven. 

The  sileo^stars  I    Oft  did  he  tdke  delight 

To  measure  th'  idtitude  of  some  tall  crag 

Which  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some  peak 

Familiar  widi  forgotten  ^ears,  that  shews 

Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought^ 

Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides  ^— 

and  I  have  heard  liim  say 

That  oflen,  failing  at  this  time  to  gain 

The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 

Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 

t^rom  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 

A  cloud  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunshbe  frames 

A  lasting  tablet-*-ibr  the  observer's  eye 
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And  rainly  by  all  other  meant,  he  itvove 

To  mitkate  the  fev^r  af  bia  baart  '^    f.  16»-l^« 
The  wbok  book,  tndead,  iafull  of  a«ch  stvfi:*   The  foBowmg^ 
h  tbe  author's  own  sabRme  aspiratioa  after  tba  tdefigkt  of  be- 
aoming  a  Motkm^  or  a  Presenter  o»  mn  Mnergy  MaengjunUtndi*^ 
Botts  streams. 

•*  Oh  f  trhat  a  Joy  ff  were^  in  vijgorousfieaM^ 

To  have  a  Body  (tins  oar  vital  Fnune 

With  ftkrmfcing  sensthiltty  eiKHied» 

And  9i\\  the  nice  reganl&  of  ftesb  aDdblood)^ 

And  to  the  elements  surrender*  it 

As  it  ft  were  a  Sphit  f— How  divme. 

The  IRierty,  §&r  frail,  for  meita)  man 

To  roam  at  large  among  tmpeopkd  glens 

And  moitntainons  retirements,  only  trod 

By  deviottfl  footsti^ps ;  regrons  consecrate 

To  oklest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 

That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  m  her  nesl» 

Be  as  a  Presence' or  a  "Mcrfftoni— ^ne 

Among  the  many  there ;  and,  white  the  MfBta'' 

Vlying,  and  rahiy  Vapoa*s,  eall  out  Shapes 

And  PhantonM  hfvm  the  crags  and  solid  eavtb^ 

As  fast  as  •  MusidaD  seatlers  sounds 

Ont  of  an  instrument  t  and,  whiie  the  8l»cafHS'    ' 

iAft  at  a  first  cfeation  and  in  haste 
o  exercise  their  untried  faculties)* 

Descending  from  tiie  region  of  tiie  efoa£(  ' 

And  starting  firom  the  MUfm  ef  tbe  etrtb 

More  mukicudtnotts  efery  roemenl^reAd 

Their  wa^  before  tham,  what  a  jo^  to  roam 

An  Equal  amoAg  mightiest  Energt^  ; 

And  baply  sometmes  with  articulate  voice. 

Amid  the  deaf^bg  tumult,  searoelj  heari^ 

By  htm  that-  utters  it,  exdaim  aloud 

Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day,       ^* 

Nor  let  it  have  an  end  fmm  month  to  month !  ^  p*  164^  JS^ 
We  suppose  the  reader  is  now  satisfied  with  Mr  Wordsworth's 
tublimiiies — which  oecwpy  rather  more  than  half  the  vdume : — 
Of  his  tamer  and  more  creeping  proHxity,  we  have  not  the  heart 
16  load  him  with  many  speeimens.  The  following  amplification 
of  the  vulgar  eomparison  of  human  life  to  a  stream,  has  tbe 
merit  of  adding  much  obscurity  to  wordiness ;  at  leasts  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  refer  Uie  conglobated  bubbles  and  mui^' 
diUrs^  and  floating  islands  to  their  vital  prototypes* 

'  The  tenor 

Which  my  life  boIds»  he  readily  nut;  conceive 
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Whoever  la/Ik  stood  to  watch  a  vionntaiQ  BrooH 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  coarse^  and  seeiv 
WitliftD  the  deptiw  of  its  capacioat  breast, 
loverted  trees,  and  rocks,  .and. azure  skf; 
And^  onr  its  glassy  surface^  specks  of  foam^ 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolired, 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onurard  lapse^ 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible ;  meanwhile,  is  Heard 
Perchance,  i^  roar  or  murmur  ;  and  the  sound" 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  boeuttful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  0amr  pensile  office ;  and  make  knowv 
Throttgh  wbat  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitad<ms,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  eartM>ora  wanderer  hath  passed;  and  quickly. 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  aeiin  encountered. — Such  a  stream- 
Is  bumatt  Life.  '    p.  139,  140. 
.  The  following,  bowevery  is  a  better  example  of  the  usefesr 
tad  most  tedious  minuteness  with  which  the  author  so  frequent- 
-  h  details  circumstances  of  no  interest  in  themselves, — of  no  im^ 
]pcHrtaace  to  die  story,-^and  possessing  no  graphical  merit  what- 
soever aa  pieces  of  deseriptioQi    On  their  approach  to  the  okf 
chaplain's  cottage,  the  author  gets  before  his  oompanioiv 
■  *•  when  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  t 
It  was  an  Entry,  narrow  as  a  door; 
A  passage  whose  brief  windings  opened  out 
Into  a  jiatform ;  that  lay,  sh^foSi-touef 
Enclosed  between  a  single  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old*  moss-grown  wall  ;-^-a  cool  Recess, 
And  fanciful  f  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  tiny  roof, 
6r  penthouse,  which  roost  quaintly  had  been  framc^A^ 
By  thrusting  two  rude  sticks  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  wkh  mountain  sods ; 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dreiid 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
But  thb  whole  plainly  wrought  by  Children's  hands ! 
Whose  simplle  skill  had  d)ronged  the  grassy  floor 
With  work  of  frame  less  solid,  a  proud  show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged ; 
Nor  wanting  ornament  of  wafts  between. 
With  mimic  trees  bserted  in  tbe  turf, 
Mikd  gardens  iaterposed..   Pleased  with  the  sigiif,^ 
I^omM  Aot^dMiOso  bdft  beflkoa  to  mj,  Guidie^ r 
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Who,  hmring  etitered,  cardestly  looked  round. 
And  noF  would  have  passed  oo ;  when  I  excUimed, 
*<  Lo !  what  is  here  I ''  and)  stooping  down,  ittw  forth 
A  Book/  Ac.  p.  71,  72. 

And  this  book,  whidi  he 

— — *  found  to  be  a  work 

In  the  French  Tongue,  a  Korel  of  Voltaire, ' 
leads  to  no  incident  or  renaark  of  any  value  or  importance^  to 
apologize  for  this  long  story  of  its  finding.  There  is  no  he^XL^ 
t^t  we  think,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  such  passages  $  and  so 
httle  either  of  interest  or  curiosity  in  the  incidents  they  dis- 
close, that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  man  to  wbom  they 
bad  actually  occurred,  should  take  the  tronUe  to  recount  them 
to  his  wife  and  children  by  hb  idle  fireside: — buty  that  man 
or  chiM  should  think  them  worth  writing  down  in  blank  verse, 
and  printing  in  magnificent  quarto,  we  should  certainly  have 
supposed  altogether  impossible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ample 
proofs  which  Mr  Wordsworth  has  sdK>rded  to  the  contrary. 

Sometimes  their  silliness  is  enbanced  by  a  paltry  attempt  at  e& 
feet  and  emphasis : — ^as  in  the  following  account  of  that  veiy 
touching  ana  extraordinary  occurrence  of  a  lamb  bleadng  among 
the  mountains.  The  poet  would  actuaOy  persuade  us  that  he 
thought  the  mountains  themselves  were  bleating  4 — and  that  no* 
thing  eouid  be  so  grand  or  impressive.  ^  List  I  *  cries  the  oM 
Pedlar,  suddenly  breaking  off  m  the  middle  of  one  of  his  dain* 
tiest  ravings— 

— — «  List !— I  heard, 

From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat ; 

Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  Mountain's  voice  ! 

As  if  the  visible  Mountain  made  the  cry ! 

Again !  ** — ^The  effect  upon  the  soul  iras  such 

As  he  expressed  {  for,  n'om  the  Mountain's  heart 

The  solemn  bleat  appeared  to  come ;  there  was 

No  other-— and  the  region  all  around 

Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life. 

•»It  was  a  Lamb— left  somewhere  to  itself!  *  p.  159. 

"What  we  have  now  quoted  will  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the 
taste  and  spirit  in  which  this  volume  is  composed ;  and  yet^  if  it 
had  not  contained  something  a  good  deal  better,  we  do  not  know 
how  we  should  have  been  justified  in  troubling  jhim  with  any  ac- 
count of  it  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr  Wordsworth,  witn  all 
his  perversities,  is  a  person  of  great  powers;  and  has  frequently 
a  force  in  his  moral  dedamations,  and  a  tenderness  in  his  pathe« 
tic  narratives,  which  neither  hfe  prolixil^  nor  his  afiisotation  can 
•Itogelh^  deprive  of  their  effiKU    We  snail  venture  to  give  some 
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extracts  from  tlie  mmi^  iaie  of  the  weaver^  toKtsry  oottagt* 
Its  heroine  is  the  deserted  irife;  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
the  picture  of  her  desmiring  despondence  and  anxiety  after  his 
disappearance.  The  Pedlar,  recurring  to  the  well  to  WHich  he 
had  oirected  his  companion,  observes, 

— — *•  Ai  r  stooped  to  drint» 
Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  oscless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
Oreen  widi  the  moss  of  years  ;  a  pensive  sight 
That  moved  my  beart!«->recalling  former  days 
When  I  coald  never  pass  that  road  but  She  } 

Who  lived  within  these  walls,  at  my  approach, 
A  Daughter's  welcome  gave  me ;  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    O  S»r !  the  good  die  ftrst. 
And  O^ey  whose  hearu  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket. ' 

— ^*  By  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Mi^ht  five  on  eatth  a  life  of  happiness. '  p«  37,  S8«    . 
The  bliss  and  tranauillity  of  these  prosperous  years,  is  wcfl 
and  copiously  describea^—^lHit  at  last  came  sickness,  aild  want 
of  empk>yment; — and  the  effect  on  the  kind-hearted  and  indue* 
trious  mechanic  is  strikingly  delineated. 

^  ■  ■■*  At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatdi  of  merrv  tunes 
That  had  no  mirdi  in  them ;  or  with  fats  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  die  heads  of  sticks-^ 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  omamenL '— • 
*  One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  Babes, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  tossed  diem  with  a  fklse  unnatural  joy : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thhig  to  see  the  looks 
Of  die  poor  innocem  chndren. '    p.  SI. 
At  last,  he  steals  from  his  cottage,  and  enfists  as  a  soI£er^ 
snd  when  the  beneroletit  Pedlar  comes,  in  his  rounds,  in  hope  of 
i  cheerful  welcome,  he  meets  with  a  scene  of  despair, 
-i*-*^  Hating  reached  the  door 
I  knock'dy'^and,  when  I  entered  with  the  hope 
Of  usual  greeting,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  little  white ;  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless,*— and  sitting  down  tipon  a  chair 
Wep^  bitterly.     I  wist  not  what  to.  do, 
Or  how  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  Wretch !  at  last 
.  She  rose  from  off  her  seat,. and  then, — O  Sir  I 
I  cannot  tJl  how  she  pronounced  my  name. — 
▼OL  2tXlV.  NO.  47.  B 
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Wi^  Itrtent  l^T^,  smd  with  a  &ce  of  grief 

UoutteraUjl^eljjdeie.'    p.S4»a5. 
Hope^  however,  !aiul  native  cbeerfulnesst  were  not  yet  subdu- 
ed ^  aiid  J^r  spirit  aiSi  bgce  op  against  the  pieMure  of  this  de^ 
sertion.  '  - 

— « ,i«OQg  we  had  apt  uUcec} 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  belter  thpu.ehts. 
And  with  a  brighter  e7e  she  look'd  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joj.  * 
'  We  parted.^'Twas  the  time  of  early  spring  $ 
I  left  her  busj  with  her  garden  tools  ; 
And  well  remember^  o'er  that  fence  she  looked* 
And,  while  I  faced  along  the  foot  way  path. 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seemM  the  rery  sound  of  happy  thouehts.  *    p.  S6«  3T. 
The  gradual  sinking  of  the  spirit  uodcr  the  Toad  of  continu- 
ed anxiety,  and  tbe  destructioo  of  all  the  finer  springs  of  the 
soul,  by  a  course  of  uavarying  sadness  are  very  feelingly  repre- 
sented in  the  sequel  of  this  sinif>le  narrative* 

— — *  I  jourhey'd  bacJt  this  way 
Towards  die  weae  of  Sannaer ;  when  the  wheat 
'Was  yellow ;  and  die  soft  and  bladed  grass 
Springing  afresh  had  o'er  the  hay»ficld  spread 
Its  tender  verdure«     At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return* 
Her  Cottage;,  then  a  cheerful  Object,  wose 
Its  customary  look,— only,.  I  thought. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufls :  and  that  bright  weed^ 
The^^eliow  atonc'crop^  suffered  to  take  rqpt^ 
Along  the  window's  edge,  proHisely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  turned  aside,. 
And  strolled  into  her  garden.     It  appeared 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.  *^— 
*  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
'  I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  Infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  seirstllTed, 
The  voice  was  silent.  ^    p*  37—39.. 
The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  air  of  s^ill  and  Gstlessy  though 
patient  sorrow.  •    ^ '-' 

— *  Evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast  y 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low^ 
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Her  body  watsqb4wcU    In  &rery,  act 

Pertainii^  to  her  bfHii^  ^ai^,  oppi^red 

The  careldss  stillo^g  ot  a  thjbkl^  mind 

Self-occupied  I  to  whiph  fill  outward  tk'm& 

Are  libe  an  idle  matter*     Still  she  Ji\gbeC 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  jSpeAt  .     »  . 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  tire  fire 

We  sa  •         •  ' 

I  kne\^ 

Andtc 
Ere  on 
Peepec 
I  founc 
No  tidj 
Shekn 
Shekn 
In  pen 
Bespak 

Hadfr 

And  sij 
Retaming  sc 
this  neglect* 
roaming  ovei 
inquiries  to  every  power  by*  .  ; 

*  Meai^iiiae  her  Hpos^  by  frost,  #pd  d^^Wf  a^d  r^  ,  1 
Was  sapped ;  aod  wliUe  she  jBlept  the  Jfu^bt)y  (iaiopf  • 
Did  chill  her  breast  $  and  in  tJUe  stormy  day 

Her  tattered  clothes  were  rulB^d  by  the  wind  }  . 
Even  at  the  side  of  ber  own  fire-     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot:  and  here,  my  FrAeod^-. 
In  sickness  she  remained ;  and  here  she  died. 
Last  human  Tenant  of  these  ruined  Walls* '  |^  46« 
The  story  of  the  old  chaplain,  thougi)  ^  little  less  lowly,  it 
of  the  same  mournful  cast»  aad  almost  equally  destitute  of  in« 
cidents;<^or  Mr  Wordsworth  delineates  only  fedings— ^and  all 
Us  adventttres  are^of  the  heart*    The  narrative  which  is  given 
by  the  suiFerer  himself,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  spirited  and 
interesting  part  of  the  poem.     He  begins  thus,  and  addressin;^ 
himself  s/tcr  d  long  pause,  to  his  ancient  coantryraan  and  friend 
the  Pedlar— 

*  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 

On  the  bright  Form  of  Her  whom  once  I  Joted,— * 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you ;  else,  honored  Friendy 
Tour  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
B2 
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Of  what  I  suffered,  wbetf  I  #ept  ihiC  losi, 
And  suftr  now,  not  seldoRii  frdm  the  thooght 
That  I  remember^  and  can  weep  no  more. '  p.  117. 
The  following  aooodnt  of  bis  marriage  and  early  felidty  i» 
^written  with  great  sweetness — a  sweetness  like  that  of  Massin<» 
gert  in  his  softer  alld  more  melliflaons  passages. 

: — ^•/this  fair  Bride— 

In  the  derotedness  of  youthful  Love 

~  '  "ic  choir 

I  roofy 
tr  sights, 
eighing  down 
;  no  more 
d  to  me 
sublime 
^is  Bride, 
Yowfg,  modest,  neek*  and  beaoiiAiI,  I  led 
To  a  low  Cottage  in  a  sunny  Bsiy, 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoouously  breaks, 
And  the  sea  hreese  as  innocently  bnsathee,. 
6n  Devon's  leafy  shores ;— a  sheltered  Held» 
In  a  soft  dine  oneouraging  the  soil   ^ 
^To  a  luxuriant  bounty !— As  onr  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  Abode,  onr  chosen  Sea^ 
Me,  rooted  hi  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 
The  uliendangefed  Myrtle,  decked  with  flowers,*  Im» 
^  -i^Wild  were  our  wallis  upon  those  lonely  Downs^ 
Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shining  Giver  of  the  Day  d^use 
His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 
As  our  enjoyments  boundless. — From  these  Heighta 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  syliran  Combs  ; 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade, 
And  mossy  seats  detained  us  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
««  That  aU  the  grove  and  all  die  day  was  ours.'* '  D.il8-12(K. 
There,  seven  years  of  unmolested  happiness*  were  blessed  with 
two  lovety  chihlren. 

<  And  on  these  pillars  rsKed,  as  on  air. 
Our  solitnde. ' 
Suddo^  a  contagious  makuly  swept  off  both  the  infismtSt 
^  Cfalm  as  a  fn)zen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  fiereely,  sigicating  earth  and  sky, 
Thie  Mother  now  remained. ' 

.T *  Yet  stealing  slqw, 

Diraness  o'er  ihi%  clear  Luminary  crept 
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IxisesdU  J  f— the  immortal  and  diirint 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflai  {  her  pore  Glorji 

At  from 

Wmche 

Into  a  g 

And  kec 

Yet  obst 

And,  sfl 

And  left 
The  a^ony  t 
^eiicribed  with 
distracting  feai 
•days  bad  rais4 
grand  and  ten 
jines— * 

*  By  pain  of  heart,  naMr  checlce4»  and  pow  impelled^ 
The  latellectiial  Power,  throogh  words^aad  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  wgv  1  * 

X  At  hst  he  p  roused  from  this  dgected  mooo^  hy  t)ie  glorious 
f  remises  Mrhich  seemed  held  out  to  human  natiipre  at  the  first 
4iawn  of  the  French  Revolotictti  |-— and  it  indieates  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  the  secret  springs  of  character  and  eroation«  to  choose 
a  being  so  circumstancea  as  the  most  ardenit  votary  of  that  fiur- 
spreadentbusiavn.    '  - 

*  Thus  was  I  reconterted  to  the  worlds 
Society  became  my  gHttering  Bride, 

And  airy  hopes  my  Children.*-^lf  busy  Ifen 
.  In  tohier  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 

Of  amity^  whoi^  Kring  threads  should  itresdi 

Befond  the  seas#  and  to  the  fiirthest  pole, 
.  There  did  I  sif,  mssittiDg^    If^  with  noite 

And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 

Expressed  the  tumuk-of  their  minds,  my  roioe 

There  mingled,  beard  or  not.    The  poMwer^of  song 

I  left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  siHl  groves. 

Where  mild  Enthusiasts  ftmed  a  pensife  ley 

Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 

With  their  belief,  I  sang  Setumian  Rule 

|Utnmed,<i— a  progeny  of  golden  years 

Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind, '  p»  128,  129. 
On  the  disappearance  of  that  bright  vision,  he  was  ineltned  to 
take  part  wit^  the  desperate  party  who  still  aimed  at  establish- 
ing universal  regeneration,  though  by  more  questionable  instru- 
ments than  they  had  origtxiaHy  assumed.  But  the  military  des- 
potism which  ensued,  soon  dioeed  the  6cene  against  all  such  ex- 
ertions :  and,  disgusted  widi  men  and  Europe,  he  sought  for 
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ishelter  in  the  wilds  of  America.    Ih  the  cahn  of  Ae  toyage^ 
Memory  and  ConieietiCe  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his  misery. 

<  Feebly  inusi  f  hey  have  feh 

and  whips 

?«  '  ;       ' 

[loved;     \    * 

L  1S5,  134/ 

>h  in  England,  have 


fragments  of  yet 
md  deserted  girl. 


ithe! 

ced  and  _ 

gence  by  the  Vicar  of 
aye.    Looting  dowil 


of  March 
fnonnd 
rtiall  heafk 
th  rest, 
8  grave.— 
us  grave, 
\  her  owni ' 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  Imeei 
In  the  broad  day^  •  a  weeping  M^ffdaleiie; 
Now  she  is  not }  the  iwditng  tmrf  Tvp^rts 
Of  the  fhssK  ^^etf  but  of  poor  EUea^s  Ceara 
Is  silent  ^  nor  if  any  vestige  left 
Upon  w  pathway,  of  her  moamfid  tread  $ 
Nor  of  that  paqewith  which*  sh^onoe  had  moved 
In  virgin  fearlessntfss-r^  step  that  se^ified 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  meuntaiiM  wet  widi  morning  dew. 
In  the  prime  hour  of  swaet^st  scrnits  and  airs. '  p.  dB5-28t. 
Her  vifgin  grB$m  and  Miderneas  are  then  very  beanlifldly  de- 
scribed, and  hdrs^fM^hiil  and  lonely  anguirfi  passed  over  very 
lightly. 

« — «  Ah  why,  '^  said  Ellen,  sighhfg  to  herself, 
**  Why  do  not  words,  and  Hss,  and  sofeffln  pledge  i 
•*^  And  natiM  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast> 
*«  And  re^Json  that  in  Man  is  wise  and  good, 
*  *♦  And  fear  of  hrm  who  is  a  right^us  Judge, 

u  vfjiy  iju  t^ot  these  prevail  for  hnman  llfe» 
•'.  .    **  To  ke^p  two  Heans  togedier,  that  began 

<(.  Their  spring-time  with  one  Ifl^re^  and  chat  have  trei4 
.  f <.  Of  munud  ^j.  and  fcrgi  vtness,  sweet 
'  f*  To  ^rant,  or  be  received. "  p,  289, 
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—Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant  drew  its  food  ^ 
From  the  matemal  breast*    Tlien  tctwplgit  rose ; 
Thoughts)  which  the  rich  are  free  fretn,  come  and  crdMed ' 
The  sweet  aSeotkm*    She  no  more  ceuld  bear  .  . 

By  her  ofFeace  to  lay  atwofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  foiget 
Their  slender  meaiift)  so»  to  that|uu»nt's  care 
Tnifiting  her  cliild»  Am  left  their  comipoa  boma^ 
Aqd  wtSi  contentmi  S|>irit  updertook 
A  Foster-Mother's  office. '    p.  2dl-29S. 
Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nuraliiigt  spao  forhfide  her  all 
intercourBe  with  faer  own  moet  precious  child  )--And  a  sudden 
malady  carried  k  off  in  tkis  period  of  forced  daaertion. 
'  ■■*  Once,  oolyonce^ 
She  saw  it  in  that  siortal  maLady  i 
And»  on  the  burial  day,  covld  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  'ns  obse<|Qies« 
She  reached  •the  house— last,  of  die  fsacial  train; 
And  some  One,  as  she  eatered»  hating  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prom^  departure^ 
**  Nay, "  said  she,  with  commanding  lookt  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
*^  Nay  ye  mast  watt  my  time ! "  and  down  she  sate^ 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  hxf^attg,  looking  on  and  wjeptng 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slamber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Orave;— -and  to  tfai«  Spot, 
The  MeUier»  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came ;  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt       ' 
la  the  broad  day— a  rueful  Magdalene ! '  p.  !291. 
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Orerwhdaied  with  this  calamity^  she  was  at  hMt  obliged  to  leave 
heraervice. 

*  But  the  grcan  ttalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  soapped 
And  the  flower  droo|)ed ;  as  every  eye  mi^c  see. ' 

'  Her  (i^d  maternal  Heart  bad  built  aiNett 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river!s  edge.; 
That  Worjc  a  svmmer  flood  with  hauy  swell 
Had  swept  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  longed 
For  Its  last  flight  to  Heav«n*8  security. ' 

*  -—Meek  Saint  I  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  1 
In  whom«  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate» 

The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 

A  ton-like  beauty*  and  appeared  divine  i 

So,  through  the  dood  of  death*  her  Spirit  passed 

Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love* 

"Where  injury  cannot  come  :*-and  here  is  laid 

The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side.  *    p.  296,  297* 

These  passages,  we  ihinky  a^re  among  the  most  touching  with 
vAidithe  volume  presents  us ;  though  toere  are  manj^  in  a  more 
kAy  and  impasrioned  style.  The  following  commemoration  of 
a  Mautifbl  and  glorious  youths  the  love  wd  the  pridd  of  the 
val^y,  is  full  of  warmth  and  poetry. 

*  The  mountain  Ash* 

Decked  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 

Spring's  richest  blossoms*  yields  a  splendid  show^   • 

Amid  the  leafy  woods ;  and  ye  have  seen^ 

By  a  brook  side  or  soUury  tarui 

How  she  her  station  doth  adorn,*— the  pool 

Glows  at  her  feet*  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 

Are  brightened  round  her.    la  his  native  Vale 

Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear ; 

A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  ail  hearts 

By  his  in^nuous  bemity*  by  the  gleam 

Of  his  fair  eyes*  by  his  capacious  brow* 

Bv  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 

Had  bounteously  arrayed  him.     As  old  Bards 

Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  Gods* 

Pan  or  Apollo*  veiled  in  human  form ; 

Yet*  like  the  sweet- breathed  violet  of  the  shade* 

Discovered  ia  tlicir  own  despite  to  sense 

Of  Mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 

May  find  chanceHnention  on  this  sacred  ground)* 

Sa*  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise* 

In  him  remled  a  Scholar's  genius  shone ; 

And  so*  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  Mgbt, 

In  him  the  spirit  of  a  Hero  walked 

Our  unpretending  valley. '    p«34?|  343. 
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Thk  is  lol^  and  mmtg^tic ; — ^but  Mr  Wordswortli  descend; 
we  cannot  think  very  gmcefull^^  when  he  proceeds  to  describe 
bow  the  quoit  wUwoed  when  ha«  arm  launcned  it — and  how  the 
football  nuNmted  as  high  a»  a  lark,  at  the  touch  of  his  toe;— 
neither  aa  it  a  suitable  eatastrophet  for  one  so  nobly  endowed,  to 
ea^  ccdd  by  standing  too  long  in  the  river  washing  sheep,  and 
die  o£  spasms  in  ooaseqiMnce.  Th^  general  reflections  on  die 
indiscriiDiuating  rapacity  of  death,  though  by  no  means  original 
in  themselves,  And  escpressed  with  too  bold  a  rivalry  of  the  seven 
aces  of  Shakespeare,  have  yet  a  character  of  vigour  and  truth 
^aooiii  them  that  entitles  them  to  n6tice. 
#  '  This  file  of  Infants ;  some  that  never  breathed. 

And  the  besprinkled  Nursling,  unrequired 
TiH  he  begins  to  smile  upon,  the  breast 
That  feeds  htm  ;  and  the  tottering  Little-one 
Taken  firom  ah*  and  &unshtne  when  the  rose 
Of  Infancy  first  blooms  upon  fiis  cheek ; 
The  tUnktng,  thoughtless  School-boj  ;  the  bold  Youth 
Of  soul  impetUimSy  and  die  bashful  Maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  m  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pQlart  fixed  more  finn}y»  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  fcnr  support,  rests  on  them  ;  the  decayed 
And  burthensome  ;  and,  lastly,  diat  poor  few 
wboae  lighc  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hop^iil  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last» 
The  easiest  summmied  and  die  longest  spared. 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  p^ 
Various  (  bcrt  «ato  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  dMse  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  were  touched  with  kind  concern, 
And  gentle  *'  Nature  grieved  that  One  should  die« "' 

p.  244,  S4S. 
There  is  a  lively  and  impressive  appeal  on  the  injury  done  to 
^  health,  happiness,  and  morality  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the 
4moea»ng  and  premature  labours  of  our  crowded  manu&ctortes. 
The  desmption  of  night*  working  is  picturesque.  In  kwe^  and 
romantic  regions,  he  says,  when  silence  and  darkness  iftdiae  aU 
torepose — 

^  An  unnatural  light, 
Prepartd  for  never^restlng  Labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-windowed-  Fabric  huM  i 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  Dell  is  hcarcf-- 
Of  hardier  import  than  the  Curfew-knoU  . 

That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem  behesi. 
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A  local  summons  to  Hncea^ng  toS  !' ' 
Disgorged  arc  now  the  Miniitera  of  daf;  ...» 

And,  as  they  J$snc  from  the  lUomined  Pile,- 
A  fresh  BaiSd  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  d^Mir,«^  ' 
And  in  the  Coutlfs — and  where  ike  rambtog  8tvt«kf^    - 
.  That  tnms  the  mttidtAde  of  dizsy  "whetli^  .  > 

Glares,  like  a  troubled  Spirit,  in  its  bed     .       •  - 
Among  Ae  rocks  below*    Meo^  Maadtns,  Ymthsp 
Mother  and  Hctle  Children,  Boys  aiKl  tiivl% 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  ^-psumes  > 
Within  this  Tempte^wbere  is  oftred  op  .  ..  •    ..    \i. 

To  Gain — the  Master  Idol  of  the  Reabff  . 
Perpetual  sacrifice. '    p^367-.  t; 

The  effecu  on  the  ordinary,  life  of  the  pwr  are  /dffUneated  is 
graver  colours  .  •-•      »  .,':   .  i! 

-.*-^*  OooiQSlic'Uirts^    . 
(Or  call  it  comferty  by  a  humbler  nanAr,)  i-.irA  :'  ^ 
;    How  art  tbou  blighted  k>T  tb»  poor <MM)^s:bl4n  1  .' 
Lo  !  in  such  neighbomfio^i  from  mom  tOi^tfit^   .  ' 
The  Habitations  eitpty  1  or  percbaiice   ..'..'   - 
The  Mother  kit  alone^— 410  hoping  hanfl  f .  .   . 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevilah  babe  (  i-  /^ 
Ko  daughters  round  hen  busy  at  the  wheels '(/| 
Or  tn  despatch  of  each  day^'s  litde  growth  .     t 
Of  household  occupation  ;  ao  nice  arts. 
Of  nee dle*work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fiie. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  witb  pirida  ;  - 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind  ( . 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  cobunand  1         v 
— The  Father^  if  perchance  he  stUl  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  WQb4p 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  his  Scm* ;         .  . 
Idlers  perchance  they  were,— rbut  in  his  sight ; 
Breatbing  fredi  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceased. 
Ne'er  to  return !    That  birthright  now  is  lost  *    37  U  872. 
The  dissertation  is  dosed  with  an  ardent  hope,  that  the  fiutber 
iifiprovemttit  and  the  universal  difiiision  of  th^se  arts  may  take 
away  the  temptation  for  us  to  embark  so  lar^kr  in  their  cukiva* 
iion  s  and  that  we  may  once  more  hold  out  inottCeoiaaita  for  the 
return  of  old  manners  and  domestic  charities, 

'  Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests* 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  Moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes  { 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  soimding  waves ; 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  Oesart,  fell ; 
And  the  Aru  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised^ 
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^CaD  Archimedrt  firota  his  buried  Tomb  * 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracufle, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  sh«lt  make  report 
How  insecHre,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  that  PhHosophy,  whose  sway  is  framed 
For  mere  material  instruments : — How  weak 
Those  Arts,  and  high  Intetettons,  if  aapropped 
By  Viftne. '      p.  869* 
There  h  also  ar  very  anhnatetl  ^kortaeioii  to  the  more  )^e- 

ral  diffusion  of  educattoti'  amon^  the  lower  orders ;  and  a  glow- 

ma  and  eloquent  asscnioii  of  their  capacity  fot  all  virtues  and 

alTenjoyments. 

*  Believe  It  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  alofc-^ltke  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and'  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers.  x 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts- 
No  mystery  is  here  j  no  special  boon 
For  ht^h  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.     The  smoke  ascends ' 
To  beaten  as  lighdy  from  the  Cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.  *     p.  S98. 
The  blessings  and  the  necessities  that  now  render  this  a  pe» 

culiar  duty  in  the  rulers  of  this  empire,  are  urged  in  a  still  loftier 

tone. 

*  Look  1  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea; 
Long-reverenced  Titles  cast  awafy  as  weeds; 
Laws  overturned, — and  Territory  split  t 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  pofer  wind 
And  forced  t6  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 
Whieh,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  ^ame  breath  are  shattered  and  destroyed. 
Meantsole,  the  Sovereignty  of  these  fiur  Isles  ' 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible ; 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  acts 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  Shores 
To  breed  commotion  and  diKfoietudt, 
Each  might  preserve  the  beautiftil  repose 
Of  heavenly  Bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
— The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue  ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. '    pu  402,  403* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  dtsscriptjon  in  the  conrse  of  this 
irork$  but  we  ha^  left  onrtelres  no  room  jbr  any  specimeiu 
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Tbe  foRowzng  few  Iuies»  however^  are  a  fine  epitome  cf  m  kite 

¥oyage. 

*  Right  aeiosff  the  Lake 

Oar  pinnace  movas:  thoit  coasting  creek  and  baj^ 
Glades  we  behold— «nd  into  thickets  peep— 
"Where  couch  tbe  spotted  dear  i  or  raise  our  eyee 
To  shage  J  steeps  on  which  tbe  cardees  goat 
Browzed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterUb. '    p.  41^. 

We  add  also  tba  ibllowing  sMre  elaborale -mid  fiuHttitic  yic«^ 

l«re — which  ^  however,  is  not  witbout  its  beauty^ 

*  Than  hairing  reached  a  bridge^  that  overarched 
The  hmstj  nvolet  where  it  lay  becalmed 

In  a  deep  pooU  hj  happj  ebance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  Image  ;  on  a  grassj  bank 
A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crystal  Hood 
Another  and  the  same  \  Most  beantiful. 
On  the  green  tntf»  with  bis  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold^  and  wreathed  horns  superb^ 
The  breathing  Creature  stood  *  as  beaatirol» 
Beneath  him»  showed  his  shadowy  Counterpart. 
Dacb  had  his  glowing  rooontainsi  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  bis  own  fair  world  ; 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres,    > 
.   Blended  in  perf(^t  stillness,  to  our  sight  | '    p.  i07« 

jT  Besides  those  more  extended  passages  of  interest  or  beantft 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  omitted  to  quote,  there  are'scattt'i* 
cd  up  and  down  the  book,  and  in  the  midst  of  iu  most  repsl- 
sive  portions,  a  very  ^eat  namber  of  single  Unas  and  images, 
that  sparkle  like  gems  in  tbe  desart,  and  startle  ns  with  an  inti* 
mation  of  the  gyeat  poetic  powers  that  lie  btiried  in  the  mb^sk 
that  has  been  beapeid  aroiuad  them*  y  It  is  difficult  to 'pick  up 
these,  after,  we  have  once  passed  them  l^ ;  but  we  shall  endea* 
vour  to  light  upon  one  or  two.  The  beneficial  aflbct  of  inter- 
vals of  relaxation  and  pastime  on  youthful  minds^  is  finely  ex* 
pressed,  we  think,  in  a  single  fine,  when  it  is  said  to  be~ 

*  Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabbath  sunshine  left* ' 
The  following  image  of  tbe  bursting  forth  of  a  mountaink 
spring,  seems  to  us  also  to  be  conceived  with  great  elegance  and 
beauty. 

*  And  a  few  steps  may  bring  ns  to  the  spot, 

Where  haply  crown'd  with  flowrets  and  green  herbs  | 
The  Mountain  Infant  to  the  Sun  comes  forth 
Like  human  life  from  darkness. ' — 
.  Tht  ameliorating  efiects  of  son^  and  music  on  the  minds  whieh 
a^ost  delight  in  dbem»  are  likewise  very  poetiodly  expressed^   . 
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-*  And  when  Ae  stream 


¥niich  overfloMftd  the  soul  wm  passed  awaf« 

A  consciousnets  remained  that  it  had  feft* 

Deposited  upon  the  sflent  slMre 

Of  Memory,  imaget  and  preciotts  OiouprhtSv 

That  shall  not  die,  aad  oaanot  ke  dcetroye*!.  ^ 
Vor  it  any  tbiw  more  elegant  thma  the  repreaentation.of  A» 
sraeeinl  tranquiBatv  oecaaionally  piit  on  by  one  of  the  aiuhor'a 
breurhea;  wno,  tmuh^y  and  airy<»  in  general -*- 
*  Was  graceMy  men  it  pfeated  hira,  amooth  and  rtill 

As  the  mate  Swan  that  floats  adown  the  ataeam^  . 

Or  eo  the  WHiars  of  th'  anrufled  lake 

Anchored  her  placid  beaaty.    Not  a  leaf 

That  flatters  on  the  hough  tnoie  ligl^t  than  hoi 

And  not  a  flower  that  droops  in  the  gveea  shade. 

More  u^nniagly  reserved. ' \ 

Nor  are  there  wanting  morsels  of  a  sterner  and  more  majectic 
beauty ;  as  when,  assuming  the  weightier  diction  of  Cowper,  he 
aays  in  language  which  die  hearts  of  aH  readers  ofinodcra  hi^ 
togr  must  have  responded — 

— — •  Earth  is  sick, 

And  Heaven  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 

Which  Sutes  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they  speak 

Of  Truth  and  Justice. ' 
These  examples,  we  perceive,  are  not  very  well  chosen— 
but  we  have  not  leistJR*e  to  improve  the  selection ;  and,  such  as 
they  are,  they  may  ^rve  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  soft 
gf  merit  which  we  meant  to  illustrate  by  their  citation. — . 
When  we  look  bade  to  them,  indeed,  sind  to  the  other  passages 
wbadi  we  have  now  extracted,  we  kei  half  inclined  to  rescind  ' 
the  severe  sentence  which  we  passed  on  the  work  at  the  begin- 
nii^ : — But  when  we  look  into  the  woiic  itself^  we  peroeive  that  it 
cannot  be  rescinded.  Nobody  can  be  more  disposed  to  do  jus«  ^ 
dee  to  the  great  powers  of  Mr  Wordsworth  than  we  are ;  and, 
from  the  firat  time  that  be  came  befi>re  us,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  we  faanre  uniformly  testified  in  their  favour,  and  assigned 
indeed  oar  high  sense  of  their  value  as  (he  chief  ground  of  the 
bittemeaa  with  which  we  resented  their  perversion.  That  per- 
version, however,  is  now  far  more  visible  than  their  origindi 
di|rtiity  ;  and  while  we  collect  the  fragments,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  nment  the  mina  from  which  we  are  condemned  to  pick  thenu 
If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  a  perversion, 
or  be  disposed  to  dispute  about  the  instances  we  have  hastily 
brou|^t  forward,  we  would  just  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the 
general  (Jan  and  the  characters  of  the  poem  now  before  us. — 
Whj  should  Mr  Wordsworth  have  made  hh>  hero  a  iuperan- 
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noated  Pedlar  ?  A^hat  but  the  most  wretched  and  provoking  per- 
versity of  taste  and  judgment,  could  induce  any  one  to  pbce  his 

^  chosen  advocate  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so  absurd  and  fantas- 
tic a  condition  ?  Did  Mr  Wordsworth  really  imagine,  that  his 
fiivounte  doctrines  were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  efiect 
or  authority  by  b^ing  put  into  the  month  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  higgle  about  tape^  or  braas  sleeve-buttons  ?  Or  is  it  not-  phdii 
that,  independent  of  the  ridicule  and  disgust  which  such  a  per<» 
sonification  must  give  to  many  of  his  readers,  its  adoption  ex*' 
poses  his  work  throughout  to  the  charge  of  revoltiag  incongrui'-^ 
ty,  and  utter  disregard  of  probability  or  nature  i  For,  after  he 
has  thus  wilfully  debased  his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
is  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  month,  or  one  senti- 

*ment  of  which  he  makes  him  the  organ,  that  has  the  most  re« 
mote  reference  to  that  occupation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  hit 
learned,  abstracted,  and  lexical  harangues,  that  savours  of  th^ 
calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  ?  Are  any  of  their  materials  such 
as  a  pcdkr  could  possibly  have  dealt  in  ?  Are  the  manners,  the 
diction,  the  sentiments,  in  any,  the  ver}^  smallest  degree,  accom- 
modated to  a  pi^rson  in  that  condition  ?  or  are  they  not  eminent- 
ly and  conspicuously  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  belong  to 
it  ?  A  man  who  went  about  selling  flannel  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs in  this  lofty  diction,  would  soon  frighten  away  all  his  cus- 
tomers ;  and  would  infallibly  pass  cither  for  a  madman^  or  for 
some  learned  and  affected  gentleman,  who,  in  a  frolic,  had  taken 
up  a  character  which  he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified  for  support* 
ing. 

The  absurdity  in  this  case,  we  think,  is  palpable  and  glarinff  | 
but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  infects  tba 
whole  substance  of  the  work — a  puerile  ambition  of  singularity 
engrafted  on  an  unlucky  predilection  for  truisms ;  and  an  affect- 

ied  passion  for  simplicity  and  humble  life,  most  awkwardly  com- 
>bined  with  a  taste  for  mystical  refinements,  and  all  tbeg^rgeoufr* 
ness  of  obscure  phraseology.  His  taste  for  simplicity  is  evinced^ 
by  sprinkling  up  and  down  Hs  interminable  declamations^  a  few 
descriptions  of  baby-houses,  and  of  old  bats  with  wet  brims  ; 
and  his  amiable  partiality  for  humble  life,  by  assuring  us,  that 
a  wordy  rhetorician,  who  ulks  about  Thebes,  and  allc^rlzes  aK 
the  heathen  mytbologj*,  was  once  a  pedlar — and  m^ing  him 
break  in  upon  his  magnificent  orations  with  two  or  three  awk- 
ward notices  of  something  tliat  he  had  seen  when  selling  winter 
raiment  about  the  country — or  of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  »o^ 
ciety,  which  had  almost  annihilated  his  former  callings 
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A]  ?agsegrainian  Telescope^  compared 

By  Captaim  Henry  Kater^ 
»teJ  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jo- 
.  R-  a      Erom  ThiL  Trans,  for. 

tmikcf  BxperimMS'm  the  Light  i»f  the  Ca$segrainian  Tet^cope^ 
eompetred'uMihilM<tfthe  Gregorian.  By  Captain  H,  Katex^ 
Brigade- MmoK  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.' 
«ir  Jowpk'  Btftiks,  Bart^  K«  B.  P.  U.  &  From  Phil,  TraB«. 
for-lSU,  P^itl. 
t 

le  phenomenon  is  recorded,  which 
i  notice  of  philosophers :   nor  was 
it  than  the  author  of  the  iiivcntioa' 
^commend.     The  connexion  of  the 
elescopcs,  is  by  far  the  least  iin|K>rt- 
ndeed  thf  inferences  at  which  Cap- 
eptimate  foundation.     And,  at  aS 
hink  that  his  cxperimcjits  open  a 
vicie  field  of  inquiry, — although  he 
has  not  done  more  than  merely  touch  the  threshold.     As  far  at 
he  has  gone,  undoubtedly,  he  deserves  great  praise,  and  has 
very  completely  performed  the  trials  which  he  prescribed  to  him- 
•clf;  yet  we  have  seldom  had  occiasion  to  see  so  many  obviou* 
forms  gf  expcrin^ent  passed  over,  which  at  every  8tep  of  the  in- 
quiry suggest  themselves.     The  merits  and  the  omissions  being 
both  very  considerable,  it  is  fit  that  we  enter  somewhat  more 
folly  into  the  subject. 

The  scientific  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  the  two  instrti- 
ment^  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  these  papers ;  and  the  artist 
and  the  community  generally,  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  one 
of  them — the  Gregorian  telescope  ;  though  that  of  Cassegraia 
never  lias  come  much  into  use.  It  differs  fr#ni  the  Gregorian, 
or  reflecting  telescope  commonly  used,  by  having  the  small  spe^ 
culum,  convex,  instead  of  concave,  and  placed  nearer  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  where  the  larger  mirror  is  situated.  This  Instm- 
ment,  from  its  first  invention,  never  enjoyed  any  reputation.. 
It  was  proposed  as  a  novelty  in  1672,  although  the  Gregorian 
had  been  aescribed  in  the  learned  author's  Optica  prorfiota  nine 
years  before  i  and  the  Newtonian  had  certainly  been  invented, 
we  believe  published,  though  M.  Cassegrain  maintained  that 
it  bad  not  been  made  known  on  the  Continent  at  the  period  of 
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his  invention.  *  The  merits  of  this  intdmneot,  tmafl  as  thev 
n^ight  be,  and,  in  point  of  originality,  scarcaljr  to  be  mentioneOr 
have  nevertheless  been  treated  at  all  times  with  sufficient  con- 
tempt — from  the  period  of  its  first  publication  down  to  ibe 
present  day.  It  is  somewhat  arousing  to  observe  the  disdfliff 
which  the  n^ention  of  the  subject  excites  in  die  celebrated  histo- 
rian of  the  Mathematicks.  *  Lorsque  Newton  eut  publi6  dans 
*.  les  Dransactioiis  FhUosepJuques  son  nouveau  tdesoopei  U  y  eut. 
^  en  France  un  bomme  qui  preCendit  lui  en  disDuter  rinvientioii. 
^.  M.  Cassegrain^  c'est  le  nom  de  ce  rival  de  Newtokit  iBsora,  * 
&c.  {MojUuda  Hist,  des  Maih.  II.  540 )  The  rewk  has  been, 
that  this  slight  variation  of  the  Gregorian,  ooIjT  possessing  the 
advantage  of  somewhat  shortening  the  tube,  which  was  thougjbl 
to  be  couoterbalanoed  by  its  inverting  the  object,  no  mse  haa*  gp^ 
nerally  speaking,  been  made  of  its  and  the  e^tistence  of  the  in- 
strument is  scarcely  known,  except  to  the  learned. 

The  author  of  the  Papers  now  before  us,  conceives  that  thiir 
prejudice  has  been  somewhat  too  hasty ;  and  he  certainly  haa 
produced  proofs  of  the  quantity  of  light  in  this  telescope  consi* 
derably  exceeding  that  of  the  Gregorian,  the  apertures  and  a»g* 
nifying  powers  of  the  two  instruments  being  equal.  The  differ- 
ence indeed  is  so  great  as  to  deserve  very  serious  attentton,— not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  instruments  in  question,  as  of  the 
theoretical  difficulties  which  the  apparently  new  fact  seems  to 
raise.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  in  ascertaining  whether 
it  is  really  new — and  then  in  watching  the  inferences  sought  to 
be  drawn  from  it  The  vigilance  required  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, we  hope,  and  not  anv  di^>osition  to  find  fault,  or  to  un- 
dervalue the  very  consideraole  merits  of  these  Tracts,  will  be  re- 
ceived as  the  ground  of  the  following  observations.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  fiicts  brought  forward. 

The  author  having,  in  some  astronomical  observations,  re- 
marked that  a  Cassegrainian  telescope  performed  much  better 


*  In  the  Journal  det  Sfovans  for  1672,  where  Mootuck  bfs  Caf- 
iegrain,  firft  publtflied  hit  invention,  it  it  eiLprefsly  ftited,  that  New* 
tfon's  bad  been  dclcribed  in  that  work  before  Csflegrain's  was  publifhedr^ 
(p.  80.)  Montuda  fpeaks  of  Csflegrain  having  inicrted  *  divenes 
pieces*  in  that  work,  tendbff  to  prove  his  priority..  We  can  on(y 
find  one  psper  (p.  121)  of  the  four  which  the  volume  contains  upoiv 
telefcopes,  in  which  any  thing  is  faid  fiivourabre  to  Caffegrain  ;  while 
one  of  the  others  is  a  pretty  fevere  attack  on  him;  and  the  remaining  two* 
are  in  praife  of  Sir  liaac  Newton^  invention,  without  mentioning  Caf» 
(irgrain't.  For  the  controverfy  at  large,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  own  rev 
oaarks,  fee  PhiU  Trans*  No.  B3.  p.  4056,  et  se^j.  An.  i6j^i. 
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than  a  Gre^rian  of  the  «iine  inagniQ^ing  power,  lie  resolved 
to  Verify  this  by  actual  measurement.     For  this  purpose  be  took 
two  instruments  made  by  the  same  artist,  (Mr  Crickmore  of 
Ipswich,    a  sel^ taught  mechanician,   whose  reflectors  are  ex-, 
quisitely  formed),  or  nearly  equal  powers,   and  the  specula  of 
which  were  made  of  the  same  metal  and  pattern.     fl[e  covered 
the  aperture  of  the  Cassegrainian  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard, , 
on  which  were  described  concentric  circles,  at  the  distance  of 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  from  each  other.     By  a 
circle  or  ring  after  another,  the  aperture  coula  b 
pleasure.     He  tlien  viewed  a  printed  card,  at  tl 
fifty  yards,  through  the  two  telescopes  successivelj 

ed  theap^ure  of  the  Cassegrainian,  until  the  inst 

ed  the  letters  with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness.     Then  de- 
ducting from  the  aperture  of  each  the  area  of  the 
lum,  and  its  arm'  or  rod,  he  found  the  reflecting  su 
Cassegrainian  exposed  to  the  light  to  be  4.632  in 
Chregorian  10.871 ;  giving  seven  to  three  nearly  foi 
the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.     He  repeated  thii 
with  another  Gregorian  of  exquisite  polish,  but  w 
CassG^grainlan,  amr  its  speculum  had  become  consi 
nished.     Th^  result  of  the  calculation,  which   we  need  not  go 
through,  was,  that  the  lights  were  as  three  to  two  nearly,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Cassegrainian.     The  medium  of  the  two  experi- 
ments would  give  about  60  to  S3,  or  somewhat  less  than  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  that  instrument ;  although,  from  the  tarnish  of 
the  speculum,  it  is  scarcely  just  to  adopt  this  second  trial  as  of 
equal  weight  with  the  first.     This  concludes  the  first  of  these' 
sets  of  experiments;  the  author  intimating,  rather  in  the  form 
of  a  query  than  a  positive  inference,  his  suspicions,  that  the 
crossing  of  the  rays  in  the  focus  of  the  larger  speculumf  may,  in 
the  Gregorian  telescope,  diminish  the  light,  by  the  obstruction 
which  they  may  thus  give  to  one  another — a  position  indeed  so 
novel  and  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  other  phenomena  of  light^ 
as  to  require  the  utmost  caution  before  we  can  adopt  it. 

in  the  second  paper,  Captain  Kater  gives  a  third  experiment 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  Gregorian  used  in  the  last,  and  a- 
very  fine  Cassegrainian.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  latter 
was  as  157,  that  of  the  former  bein^  125.  Reducing  them  to- 
the  same  aperture  and  power,  their  lights  were  as  67«  to  290  in 
favour  of  the  Cassegrainian.  Thus,  by  the  first  experiment,  we 
obtain  the  proportion  (taking  the  Gregorian  at  100)  of  235  j  by 
the  second  148  ;  by  the  third  234 ;  in  which  we  may  remark  the 
exact  agreement  of  the  first  and  third,  and  probably  reject  tW 
second,  as  influenced  by  the  bad  state  of  the  speculunu 

VOL.  xx,iv.  KO.  1-7.  C 
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The  author  then  giyes  a  series  of  experiments,,  coaduoted  in  a* 
manner  more  likely  to  elucidate  the  subject,  by  simplifying  the* 
apparatus,  and  examining^the  relative  intensities  of  reflected  ima* 
ges  on  opposite  sides  of  the  focus.  We  still  think  be  has  token  an< 
imperfect  method ;.  and  would  remind  him,  that  tbegreat  disco- 
very of  the  composition  of  light  was  only  made  wJien  opticians* 
be^n  to  examine  the  plasmatic  phenomena  in.a<darkened  room. 
Captain  KaterV  experiments  are  all,  except  one,  made  with  can- 
dles or  lamps,,  and  in  the  nig^t.  The  minor  used  was  one  be- 
longing to  a  Newtonian  reflector.  Being  plaoed*  in  the  sun's, 
light,  an  image  was  received  on*  a  card  within  the  focus  $  the 
card  was  then  removed  beyond  that  point,  until  the  image  was 
equal  in  size  $  but  its>  degree  of  illumination  was  sensibly  smaller.. 
In  like  manner  the  image  of  a  candle  was  received  within  the 
focus  $  and  an  observer  nxing.  in  his  mind  its  degree  of  illumina- 
tion, the  card  waS' moved  beyond  tlie  focus,  untilihe  pronounc- 
ed the  intensity,  of  the  l^t  equal  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  first 
position.  The'  mean  o£  four  trials  by  diiferent  observers,  two* 
of  them  iDiterale  persons,  gave  the  ratio  of  intensity  at  equal 
distances. within  and  without  the  focus,  as.  lOOO-to  477.5.  He- 
now  endeavoured,  to  compare  the  intensities  mone  accurately,  by 
viewing  them  at  onsitima.  Eor  this  purpose,  white  circles  on 
black  grounds  were  placed:  on.  a  rod  fixed  in  the  axis  of  the  spe- 
culum, and  so  that  they  couU  slide  backwards  and  forwards. 
One  being  fixed  within  tne  focus,  the  other  was  moved  beyond- 
it,  and  fixed  where  the  illumination  of  the  white  seemed  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  circle.  The  mean  of  nine  observations  gave 
the  ratio  of  1000  to  431.2,  reduced  to  the  same  distance.  A 
similar  experiment  with  transparent  circles,  gave  the  proportion 
of  1000  to  451 ;  and  another,  somewhat  varied,  being  repeated 
six  times,  gave,  as  the  medium,  1000  to  448.5.  Another  with 
transparent  disks,  thrice  repeated,  gave  1000  to  463.7  as  the  me-- 
dium;  and  one  with  plaster- of- Pans  balls,  gave  1000  to  451.1, 
as  the  mean  of  six  trials.  There  is  certainly  a  great  agreement 
in  these  experiments.  The  medium  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  in- 
tensity within  is  to  the  intensity  without  the  focus,  as  1000  to 
449.2,  being  considerably  more  than  double. 

A  fnend  of  the  author's  suggested  another  form  of  experi- 
ment It  consisted  in  using  two  lamps  of  equal  sized  flames,  and 
placing  them  at  difi*erent  distances  from  the  speculum,  so  that 
their  images  were  received  on  cards, — one  being  illuminated  by 
the  image  of  one  lamp  within  its  fi)cus,  the  other  by  the  image 
of  the  other  lamp  without  its  focus,  llie  advantage  sought  m 
this  arrangement  was  to  obtain  a  simultaneous  view  of  both  vma- 
^os^  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  intensities.     A  mean  ofi 
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three  obserTations  gave  the  proportion  of  1000  to  788;  and 
tb^  experiment  being  repeated  with  disks  of  ground  glass,  a 
mean  of  three  trials  gave  lOOO  to  66i5.  Our  author  observing 
the  difference  between  these  resuhs,  and  that  of  all  the  former 
experiments,  examined  the  cones  of  both  the  lamps  within  their 
respective  foci,  and  found  that  they  varied  somewhat  in  their  in- 
tensities. The  intensity  of  the  light  within  the  focos  of  the  fur- 
thest lamp  was  somewhat  greater. 

Having  analysed  the  experiments  of  our  author,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  state  our  remarks  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  con- 
dusions  deduced  from  them ;  and  the  desiderata  which  they  sug- 
gest for  flirther  investigation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  well  established,  that  an  advantage  is 
gained  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  by  adopting  the  Casse* 
grainian  method.  Yet  we  own  that  we  could  have  wished  to 
see  a  greater  body  of  experiments  even  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject*  At  present  we  have  only  two )  for  the  second  must  clear- 
ly be  rejected  on  account  of  its  inaccuracy;  not  to  mention  that 
the  same  Gregorian  was  used  as  in  the  third.  The  observation 
of  a  greater  variety  of  tele8cc^>e8  must  have  proved  satisfactory 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  superiority  now  stated,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  led  to  a  solution  of  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. A  doubt  would  also  have  been  removed,  which  at  pre^ 
sent  strikes  us,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  small  specufum. 
We  observe  that  in  all  the  three  experiments  it  was  larger  in  the 
Cassegrainian  than  in  the  Gregorian.  In  the  first  it  vras  as  93 
to  78  nearly;  in  the  second  as  1.485  to  0.709,,  above  twice  the. 
size ;  in  the  third,  the  proportion  of  the  areas  was  that  of  ^.8S6 
to  1.188,  or  near  two  and  a  half  to  dne.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Gr^orian  lesser  speculam  may  have  been  too  small  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  pencil  which  it  had  to  reflect,  and  that  Irgbi  niighc 
thus  have  been  lost;  while  the  Cassegrainian  was  always  sufficient* 
ly  large.  The  form  of  the  lesser  speculum,  and  particularly  the 
centre  to  which  it  is  ground,  is  not  mentioned,  unless  we  are  to  - 
take  the  statement  of  the  speculum  in  both  being  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, (which  is  given  in  the  first  experiment),  as  showing  that  both 
specula  were  equal.  Now  the  difference  of  radius,  and  conae- 
<piently  of  convexity,  would  affect  the  incidence,  and  const* 
quently  increase  or  diminish  the  refleding  power. 

Our  author  quotes  an  observation  of  Dr  Brewster,  as  similar 
to  his  own.  It  is  where  that  ingenious  writer  is  treating  of  a 
particular  kind  of  micrometer ;  and  he  says,  that  *  the  circular 

*  images,  or  the  sections  of  the  cone  of  rays,  are  never  so  dis- 

*  tinct  and  well  defined  after  th^  rays  have  crossed  as  befbre. ' 
Bat,  upon  referring  to  Dr  Brewster's  excellent  treatise,  (pp.  4I( 
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ud  19S),  we  find  he  is  speakingitf  niys  that  have  crossed'  at  tte 
focus  of  rejraetion ;  and  oonsequendy  the  dispersive  effect  miMl 
be  taken  into  the  aoeonnt,  and  the  errors  caused  by  the  different 
refrangibilf^  of  the  light,  which  most  be  greater  beyond  the  fo- 
cus. We  Dcg  leave  abo  to  refer  to  a  well  hnown  property  of 
spherical  refl^tors  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ab«rrattom 
It  is  demonstraMCf  that  if  paraHel  rays  be  reflected  from  a  oo»- 
eave  speculanii  and  then,  before  they  come  to  a  focas,  reflected 
again  from  a  convex  one,  as  in  Cassegrain's  tdeseope,  die  aber- 
ration of  the  lateral  rays  produced  by  the  first  reflexion,  musl 
be  corrected  in  a  ccmsideraUe  degree.  But,  if  the  second  re- 
flexion be  from  a  concave  speculumt  the  aberration  produced 
by  the  second  reflexion,  is  in  the  same  direction  with  that  caus- 
ed by  the  first,  and  conseqoently  increases  instead  of  compen- 
sating it.  These  propositions  are  demonstrated  in  Wood's  Op- 
tics, (pp.  211  and  21S),  expressly  with  a  reference  to  the  Casse^ 
grainian  and  Gregorian  telescopes.  There  b  another  chrcum-^ 
stance  to  be  taken  into  account ;  we  mean,  the  irregular  r^exioft 
from  superficial  defects,  which,  by  never  conveying  it  to  any 
focus,  must  render  the  light  weaker  the  further  any  illuminated 
body  is  placed  from  the  speculum*  The  experiment  ought  also* 
to  have  been  tried  with  the  Newtcnain  telescope,  where  the  plain 
reflector  is  placed  within  the  focus;. and  where,  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  author'acoojfeeturey  that  it  is  the  crossing  at  the 
focus  which  occasions  the  difference,  a  similar  superiority  shoukl 
be  perceived  after  deducting  the  effect  of  the  inclination  of  the 
plain  speculttHi« 

But  it  is  by  other  and  more  accurate  means  (bat  thk  dilBcidtj 
can  alone  be  cleared  up,  and  the  truth  or  fekehood  of  the  au«^ 
Ihor's  hypothec  brought  to  the  test.  His  experimoits  on  lampfr 
and  candles  are  liable  to  great  imperfection,  nrom  not  being  per- 
formed in  a  darkened  room;  and  from  relymg  upon  so  famble  a 
test  of  lighty  as  the  mere  ocular  observation  or  recoUeCtion  of  ita 
illuminating  poweVr  It  would  be  proper  to  repeat  and  vary  the 
author's  experiments,  by  receiving  a  bran  on  a  speculum  througk 
an  aperture  in  a  darkened  room,  and  then  examuiing  the  inten* 
utf  of  the  light  in  its  progress.  But  an  obvious  method  of  pro* 
ceraing,  is  to  use  the  photometer  of  Mr  LesUe.  We  have  al- 
Wavsr  maintained  it  indeed  to  be  merely  a  thermometer  of  a  most 
delicate  and  ingenious  structure  i  but  it  measures  the  quantity  of 
light  by  the  best  test  known  i  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  invisible  rays  could  disturb  the  experiment  with  re- 
flecting bodies,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doid>ted  that  some  dedtive 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Other  experiments  sug^t  themselves,  with  the  view  of  examilh* 
ing  the  very  startling  notion  of  the  light  by  the  impact  of  iu  raya 
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fm  tach  odMT  ia  the  focus,  being  dimpated.  If  irm^  aa  im- 
pact exiBtSy  we  might  expea  to  fiad  tne  mbtios  of  the  nyn 
chiefly  impededi  wi^  4be  reiected  beam  was  in  the  tame  me 
with  the  inddent ;  that  is,  when  the  incidence  was  perpendi* 
onkr  to  the  specalom.  In  like  maaneC)  one  bean  meeting  ano? 
ther  in  the  same  line,  diould  greatly  impede  ks  passage.  Jk 
is  very  difficnlt  however  ita  appfy  the  photometer  ii»  such  a  colli- 
sion dT  rays)  as  the  ven^  interposition  of  its  bulb  must  impede 
^  impact,  and  instantly  put  an  end  to  their  interference*.  |n 
these  civcnaKtances  the  most  pnomisiM  saggestion  tiiat  eocuxs 
to  us,  is  to  phice  a  concave  roirver  in  a  beam,  with  ike  photoo^e- 
ter  at  any  distance  beyond  the  fcons,  and  then  to  throw  the>fi>cus 
of  another  concave  mirror^  §o  that  it  should  coincide  with  the 
fenner  fecos.  The  whole  rays  of  the  one  specnlnn  pa8siB|; 
duwagh  the  point  where  aUthe  ravs  of  the  e^er  meet,  the  pho* 
tometer  wiii  fall  irery  sensibly,  if  the  light  is  affected  l^the  mu* 
tual  impact  of  its  rays.  Perhaps,  merely  darkening  half  of  fi 
flpecnfam  might  determine  the  (jnestion,  on^a  different  principle. 
For  the  photometer  being  wholly  within  the  cone  of  divei^n^ 
rays,  the  cutting  off  the  semicone  where  it  is  not,  t^amiot  mmi^ 
nish  the  light  that  falls  on  it,  while  it  removes  half  of  the  rays 
which  fmrmerhr  passed,  through  the  focus,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  produced  a  disturbing  e&ct  by  ,their  impact. 

A  variety  of  other  experiments  will  present  themsdves  to  the 
learned  reader.  It  is  an  obvions  one,  to  substitute  lenses  for  spe* 
cola,  and  to  combine  both  together.  It  is  equaNy  clear,  that  the 
experiments  should  be  repeated  with  homogeneous  Ir^rht,  by 
means  of  the  prism.  The  invisible  rays,  sensible  to  the  photo- 
meter, afford  a  new  field  of  observation;  and  it  will  be  very  im** 
portaat  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ibcus  of  heat  resembles  that  of 
light,  in  respect  of  the  diminution  of  intensity  beyond  it.  The 
experiments  of  Pfctet  and  Mr  Leslie  should,  therefore,  be  re^ 
peated  with  this  view;  and  the  photometer  being  a  most  delicate 
thermometer,  ^ords  the  best  means  of  conducting  them.  From 
analogy  we  should  expect  that  this  instrument  ^ould  "fall  more 
at  any  given  distance  beyond  the  focus  when  heat  w  reflected^ 
or  rise  more  when  cold  is  reflected,  than  if  it  were  moved  to  an 
equal  distance  between  the  focus  and  the  specuhnn. 

These  faints  and  queries  are  thrown  out  for  the  sake  of  pro* 
moting  an  investigation  that.promises  no  inconsiderable  harvest 
■of  discovery.  Wherever  the  experimental  inquirer  finds  a  new 
appearance— ^a  difficulty — something  which  hccanndt  explaWby 
reference  to  his  former  knowledge,  he  may  be  assu^d  that  he  is  xM 
the  interesting  road  to  an  enlatgenient  of  the  bounds  rf*  scidnc^ 
It  becomes  him,  when  such  a  matter  presents  Itself,,  by  no  mfatis 
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to  rtject  hastilv  even  tbe  least  probable  explanatioDi  that  magr 
occur.  To  admit,  them  rashly,  would  be  to  fashion  hypoiheaesy 
not  to  study  the  kws  of  nature  by  induction  i  but  while  an  hy« 
pothesis  sugg^ts  new  experiments,  it^is  in  tbe  true  spirit  of  ana« 
lysis  to  entertain  it«  and  pursue  those  experimental  tests  which 
may  either  dissipate  or  convert  it  into  a  l^itimate  conctusion. 
Thei  e  is  a  poss>ibitUj^  that  the  notion  of  rays  interfering  with  each 
other  may  be  better  founcj/ed  than  it  now  appears  tp  be;-^-at  all 
eventSy  it  leads  to  experiments  deciM^ire  of  this  point.  If  we  are 
on  a  wrong  scent,  no  great  harm  is  done  by  the  pursuit ;  and 
other,  well  drawn  in&renoes  may  spring  up  while  diat  which  we 
are  seciung  vanishes  ac  our  ajpproach.  The  ininenious  author  of 
the  Papers  before  us  ought,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  inquiry 
he  has  so  fairly  begun,  speedily  to  follow  it;  and  we  earnestly 
hope  for  an  early  opportunity  of  again  calling  the  i^tte^ttioQ  of 
our  readers  to  the  progress  of  bis  operalions^ 


Art.  III.  ^Ae  Histojry  of  Fiction :  being  a  Critical  Account  of 
the  most  celebrated  tro^  JVqrks  of  Fiction^  J^om  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Navels  of  the  present  age*  By  John 
DuNLop.    3  vol.    London,  18  if.  -. 


w 


^E  are  verv  much  of  Mr  DuqlopV  opinion, — ^that  5  life  has 
*  few  thin^  better,  than  siuing  at  the  chimney-corner 
^  in  a  winter  evening,  after  a  well  spent  day,  and  reading  an  in- 
^  teresting  romance  or  noveL '  In  &ct,  of  all  the  pleasures  ol* 
the  imagination  those  are  by  faj:  the  most  captivating  which  ai*e 
excited  py  the  representation  of  oi^r  fellow-creatures  struggling 
wit^  great  dii&culties,  and  stimulated  by  high  expectations  or  for* 
midable  alarms.  And  if  the  reader  .or.  spectator  have  uo  person- 
al interest  in  the  subject,  his  emotions  a^e  but  slightly,  if'  at  all, 
affected  by  his  judginent  concerning  its  authenticity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fictions  of  genius  may  be  rendered  far  more  engag- 
ing than  the  greater  part  of  real  history. 

^ut  the  invention  of  interesting  narratives  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  exercise ;  and  we  apprehend  thai  tales  entirely  and  profess^ 
edly  fictitious  are  exclusively  the  production  of  a  civilized  age ; 
and  are  never  introduced  into  anv  nation  till  long  after  the  ge- 
nuine exploits  of  its  own  heroes  have  been  sung  by  its  bardf 
(who  are  the  first  historians),  for  the  entertainment  and  informa- 
tion of  ruder  times.  These  journalists  may  indeed  be  expected 
to  exaggerate  the  truth ;  and,  on  very  slender  evidence,  or  merely 
from  we  warmth  of  their  imagination,  to  represent  the  powers 
of  the  invisible  world  as  interposing  their  mighty  influence  in 
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die  shape  most  a^i^reeable  to  the  prevalent  superstitions.  Bat  in 
relating  events  which  passed  within  the  memoir  of  their  hearers,  , 
these  exaggerations  would  generally  be  kept  within  such  bounds 
as  not  to  shock  the  creduhty,  and  consequently  be  less  gratifying 
to  the  national  curiosity,  and  even  to  the  national  vanity  of  their 
aodieticei  and  hence  sagacio^  historians  are  able  to  extract  a 
probobte  narrative  fron^  the  songs  of  ^cotemporary  bards. 

I/ongiiowever  before  The  period  of  sober  and  •scrutinizing lii^- 
topjr,  the  more  ancietrt  of  these  songs  would  gradually  receive  ad* 
ditions  «id  embellishments  from  the  patriotic  fancies  of  the  per? 
-sons  who  successively  transmitted  them  to  posterity;  of  the  extent 
tif  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ampUfications  with 
wbidi  the  account  of  any  surprising  event  is  adorned,  even  during 
a  short  time  aAer  its  iSrst  promulgation,  as  it  passes  fi'om  house  t6 
Iwose,  and  from  lAlageto  village.  A  bard  also  of  one  generation, 
fithering  information  from  those  of  another,  and  from  tl^  tradi^ 
tionary  aneodotes  of  the  aged  wiUi  whom  he  couversed,  wcmlfl 
i)e  apt'to  compose -a  narrative  in  which  a  greater  latitude  wonM 
he  assumed  for  adjusting  it  to  his  own  views  or  to  the  ta«te  of  his 
countrymen,  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  time  to  which 
it  referred,  and  his  security  from  the  examination,  of  critical 
inquirers.  And  we  may  well  suppose  that  his  audience  would 
reodve  indulgently,  or  rather  would  indispensably  require  a  higli 
colouring  of  the  marvellous  in  the  accounts  of  their  favourite 
heroes* 

In  ruder  tfmes,  therefore,  ihe  fiction  would  chi^y  cousin,  not 
so  much  tn  the  troublesome  task  of  inventing  incidents,  as  in  ex- 
aggeration:: And  Ae  tendency  to  exaggerate  would  act  in  two 
wajfs :  it  would  on  the  one^and  enlarge  the  scde  and  heighteii 
the  colours  of  the  natural  objects  and  real  events  which  were  un* 
derstood  to4)ave  existed  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  niuhi« 
ply  as  well  as  magnify,  and  wouM  render  distinctly  visible  the 
supernatural  interpositions  which  were  suggested  by  the  popular 
creed.  When  Achilles  in  a  pet  retired  with  his  myrmidons,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  Diomed  was  roused  to  exert  himself  tq 
the  utmost  in  the  common  cause,  and  perform ed^wonders  in  the 
first  engagements  after  the  secession  of  his  great  rival.  On  such 
an  occasion  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  his  brave  companions, 
aad  atill  less  for  enraptured  parasitical  bards,  to  have  expressed 
their  admiration  by  saying,  that  they  beheld  him  as  if  shining 
with  a  light  from  heaven  in  the  battle ;  that  Minerva  was  his 
friend  and  protector ;  that  under  her  guidance  he  not  only  slew" 
many  of  the  Trojan  chiefs,  but  completely  routed  and  made  an 
incredible  havock  among  the  throng  of  the  less  noble  combat* 
tnts,  who  iuriously  assailed,  him,  1^  on  by  the  God  of  war  in 
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all  hoB  terrors; — in  short,  that  Diomed  was  a  tnotob  for  Mars 
lumselE  ]Qut  tbe  heroes  of  the  IVojan  expedition  were  seen 
as  visions  by  Homer  and  his  cotemporaries:  And,  aecording 
to  the  representation  in  the  *fifth  boc^  of  tbe  Iltad^  Mmerva 
iulorns  the  warrior  widi  a  real  ^r-like  flame  beaming  from 
the  crest  of  his  helmet;  she  obtains  Jupiter's  permisston  to 
assist  the  Greeks  ;  rouses  Diomed's  courage  who  bad  been  eom- 
pelled  to  retreat;  with  her  own  divine  himd,  she  puHs  down 
the  charioteer,  mounts  into  his  seat,  and  drives  la  where  Man 
was  combating  in  propria  persona,  but  who  is  soon  wounded  by 
Diomed  in  me  small  guts,  nuar^  k  itmrnm^  and  sent  roairing  aa 
Joud  as  nine  or  ten  tmusand  men  to  his  fadier  Jupiter  on  the 
top  of  Olvmpus.  Thus  the  surprising  evenO  which  were  but  mOp 
irately  hyperbolised  at  the  time,  in  ilie  relatioa  of  the  eyewit? 
Desses,  and  ascribed  to  the  secret  influences  of  the  supernatural 
powers,  rather  than  to  the  agency  of  their  dayl^t  apparitions^ 
are  wonderfully  changed  in  the  representation,  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  of  time.  The  real  hero  slays  his  tens ;  the  iiero  <^  the 
snen-singers  and  women-singers  slays  bis  thousands  and  his* tens 
4>f  thousands :  The  real  hero  is  large  of  bone  and  stro^  of  mus* 
de ;,  the  hero  of  tbe  poet  is  a  Hercules ;  and  if  not  a  giant,  he  is 
iDuch  more — like  Tom  Thumb  he  is  the  conqueror  of  giants : 
Those  superior  Beings,  with  whom  the  popular  religion  or  supeiv 
atition  has  peopled  heaven  and  earth  and  hell,  mingle  openly  la 
the  fray ;  they  are  seen  and  recognized  as  distinctly  as  any  others 
of  the  Dramatis  Personee,  and  act  and  converse  very  sensibly, 
sometimes  very  foolishly,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  their 
mortal  associates.  These  superior  Beings  diemselves,  indeed, 
frequently  owe  their  aupernatural  character,  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  very  existence,  to  exaggeration.  The  heroes  in  process  of 
time  become  dcmi-gods ;  and  at  last  are  invested  with  the  full 
honours  and  emoluments  of  Deities  acknowledged  and  establish- 
ed by  law ; 
_  Romtdus  €t  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Castare  Pollux  ; 

'  Post  ingcntia  facta  Deorum  in  templa  recepH, 
The  unknown  causes  which  actuate  the  material  workl,-*the  pas- 
sion$  which  agitate  the  human  breast, — and  even  several  of  those 
shadows  of  entity,  the  aliesorical  characters,  have  been  distinct* 
,]y  personified,  and  many  of  them  admitted  to  seats  of  greater  or 
less  dignity  in  thfs  sacred  college  of  Divinities. 

But  in  general  tbe  most  .enormpus  exaggeration  would  disfi- 
gure those  events  which  were  tbe  most  ancient  in  the  national 
traditions  ;-^those  events  which  bordered  upon  utter  darkness 
and  appeared  to  be  coeval  with  the  birth  of  Time.  In  a  pe- 
,iiod  of  such  dim  antiquity,  it  appears  that  a  certain  Crown 
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Priaoe  of  Ctfete,  v€ry  enterprising  and  very  unprincipled,  rebel- 
fad  ^Buccesafully  against  his  father^  seemingly  still  more  unprin* 
cipled  than  the  son,  and  carried  every  thing  before  him.  This 
wortky  young  gentleman,  after  being  worshipped  by  the  Cretans 
doriag  bis  life,  very  much,   we  suppose,   as  other  successful 

rnts  are  worshipped,  had  the  astonishing  good  fortune,  in 
ooorse  of  a  few  cmturies  after  his  death,  to  be  acknowledged 
4S  the  Xing  of  Gods  and  men  throughout  all  Greece,  and  after- 
wards  through  die  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
abortive  insurrectiofi  of  his  kinsmen  in  Thessaly  was  in  due  time 
lepreaented  as  the  enterprise  of  stupendous  giants,  who  heaped 
mountain  upon  moiintain  to  attack  the  Thunderer  in  his  Olym- 
pian Falace.  And  as  nobody  could  tell  any  thing  about  the 
-parents  of  these  grei^  men,  it  was  concluded,  with  a  degree  of 
•pffobabiU^  anaounting  to  what  in  the  language  of  philosophers 
4s  with  DNidi  propriety  called  moral  certainty,  that  they  had 
fisen  out  of  the  grouna  like  mushrooms.  The  events  prior  to 
ius  establiflbnient  on  liie  throne,  appear  dimly  in  the  background 
of  the  sacred  mythology — involved  in  all  the  awful  obscurity  of 
nysteries,  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  scrutiny  of  impious  mortals. 
/We  are  told  that  there  was  a  war  in  heaven  of  the  Titans  against 
Saturn  the  chief  of  the  Gods,  for  not  having  devoured  his  son 
Jupiter.  For  it  would  appear  that  this  good  king,  in  whose 
iettn,  according  to  the  poets,  all  the  world,  except  the  royal  fa- 
mify,  were  virtuous  and  liappy,  had  cajoled  his  elder  brother 
Prince  Titan  out  of  his  inheritance,  under  the  express  condi* 
tion  of  destroying,  or,  according  to  tlie  more  elegant  mystical 
acQOUBt,  of  eating  bis  male  children  as  soon  as  they  ivere  born. 
The  chief  of  the  gods  was  at  first  defeated  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Titans,  but  was  soon  rescued  and  restored  by  Jupiter,  th^ 
hopefiil  CvQwn  Prince,  who  afterwards  expelled  his  father,  and 
rcttfned  in  his  stead.  • 

m  some  such  manner'  real  events  are  represented  by  the 
bards  of  future  generatiolis  $  with  a  strange  fantastic  jumble  of 
hyperbole  and  allegory,  converted  partly  or  entirely  from  a  fi^u* 
rative  to  a  literal  meaning,  the  marvels  of  superstition,  childish 
&ncies,  and  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  poetical  genius ;  while 
during  the^dsole  time  there  is  but  little  invention  of  incident, 
and  m  less  of  any  thing  like  that  artificial  fabrication  of  a  con- 
tinued fiction,  which  critics  4fke  Bossu  have  ascribed  to  Homer 
so  gratuitonsly,  and  indeed  in  ^ucfa  contradiction  to  all  that  is 
known  from  experience  concerning  the  .progress  of  the  human 
nmd  in  any  of  the  arts. 

Fictitious  incidents  would  generally  be  at  first  introduced  by 
a  much  easier  method  than  invention  into  the  narratives  of  the 
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bards.  The  genileiren  of  this  ancknit,  itinerant  corperation 
would  naturalhTf  in  the  course  of  their  pereffrinations,  become 
acquainted  with  many  tales,  both  foreign  aod  domestic,  not  ge> 
nerally  known  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  i  and  would  be 
tempted  to  steal  the  most  strikuig  of  the  incidents,  whether  true 
or  raise,  and  transfer  them  to  the  characters  in  their  own  histo- 
ries* Various  instances  of  such  pilfering  are  every  day  detected 
in  the  story-tellers  of  society,  as  well  as  in  authors  both  ancient 
and  modern ;  and  hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same 
transaction  appears  in  several  difl^e^  associations* .  Thii$y  much 
use  has  been  made,  in  various  books,  of  the  iranaaction  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  plays  and  romances,^— the  GonspiracT 
for  ruinii\g  a  lady's  reputation  by  carrying;  ber  friends  io  a  hi(£- 
ing.place  from  whence  they  could  spy  the  improper  hebaviour 
oi  a  person  who  was  dressed  so  as  to  re«emble  hen  This  chim* 
ay  contrivance  seems  to  have  been  stolen  b^  BandeUo  from  Art* 
osto, — and  has  been  employed  both  by  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 
And  when  authors  endowed  with  so  fertile  inventions  conaeacend 
to  biMTow  incidents  so  ill-contrived,  (and  indeed  they  sometimes 
stoop  to  still  poorer  thefts),  we  cannot  doubt  that  umilar  plagia- 
risms must  have  been  fre(|uent  among  the  inferior  practitionefs 
in  the  trade  of  story>makm^ 

In  fact,  the  piracy  of  incidents  may  be  traced  Irom  the  most 
remote  antiquity  down  to  modern  times,  in  the  histories  both 
of  supernatural  agents  and  of  mortal  noen.  lliere  are  strong 
presumptions  that  the  Grecian  archives  of  Hercules,  and  of  Ju- 
piter  hiinself,  have  been  enlarged  by  plunder  both  from  Egypt 
and  Asia.  The  Jewish  visionaries  superadded  to  the  truths  cf 
the  sacred  Scri})tures  many  curious  anecdotes  lehtiBg  >to  fj^ 
celestial  principalities, — which  they  learned  from  the  autbgiric 
records  of  their  Chaldean  conquerors.  The  Roannoes  jof  du^ 
valry  have  been  enridied  by  contributions  from  various  quasters^ 
from  the  songs  of  the  Scalds,  the  liards  of  the  Nortibera  tribes 
that  overran  so  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  enpire;  from 
the  tales  of  Arabia,  rersia,  and  oth^  eastern  nations ;  and  al« 
so  from  the  fables  transmitted  by  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Mr  Dunkm  very  properly  rejects  any  theory  which 
would  ascribe  the  beauties  of  romantic  ^fiction  to  any  one  of 
these  sources  exclusively,  and  we  shall  quote  bis  general  account 
df  the  subject,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  and  sagacity. 

*  From  a  view  of  the  character  of  Arabian  and  Gothic  fiction,  it 
appears  that  neither  is  exclusively  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  wonders  of  romance.  The  early  frameis  6[  th^ 
tales  of  chivaliy  may  be  indebted  to  the  northern  bards  for  those 
wild  and  terrible  images  congenial  to  a  frozen  region,  and  owe  to 
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Atak^  kMrmian  thut  iiiiignificmc0  imd  tpkudcmr,  those  glowing 
teorifilioDt  and  luxuriant  ornameiitSi  sugg^ted  b/  the  encliAUtiiig 
fcenerj  of  ap  eattern  climate, 

*  And  wmders  udld  2f  Araie$fu€  combine . 

*  iVith  Gathie  imagery  of  darker  sHade. 

<  It  cannot  be  denied/  and  indeed  has  been  acknowledged  bj 
Mr  WartiHif  that  the  fictions  of  the  Arabians  and  Scalds  are  totailj 
diferent*  The  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  Nor(hevn  bards  are  oi 
a  darker  shade  and  more  savage  complexion  than  those  of  the  Ara* 
faians.  There  is  something  in  their  fictions  that  chills  the  imagina- 
tion. The  formidable  oftijects  of  nature  with  which  they  were  lami* 
liarised  in  Ihehr  northern  solitudes,  their  precipices  and  frozen  moun- 
tains and  gloomy  forests^  acted  on  thmr  fancy,  and  gave  a  tincture 
ef  horror  to  their  imagery.  Spirits  who  send  storms  over  the  deepi 
idio  rejoice  in  the  shriek  of  the  drowning  mariner,  or  di£fuse  irresist* 
iUe  p^tilence ;  spells  which  preserve  from  poison,  blunt  the  weapons 
of  an  enemy,  or  call  up  the  dead  from  their  tombs — these  are  th# 
ornaments  of  northern  poetry.  The  Arabian  fictions  are  of  a  mere 
^lendid  nature ;  they  are  less  terrible  indeed,  but  possess  more  ta* 
riety  and  magnificence ;  (bey  lead  us  through  delightful  forests,  and 
raise  up  palaces  glittering  with  ^old  and  diamonds. 

'  It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  allowing  the  early  Scaldic  ode« 
10  be  genuine,  we  find  in  them  no  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings»  or 
enchanted  castles.  These  are  only  to  be  met  with  ui  the  composi- 
tions of  the  bards  who  flourished  after  the  native  vein  of  Runic  fab? 
ling  had  been  enriclied  by  the  tales  of  the  Arabians.  But  if  we  look 
in  vain  to  the  early  Gothic  poetry  for  many  oi'  those  fables  which  a- 
dom  the  works  of  the  romancers,  we  shall  easily  find  them  in  the 
anple  field  of  oriental  fiction.  Thus  the  Asiatic  romances  and  cbe* 
mical  works  of  the  Arabians  are  full  of  enchantments  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  Spanish,  and  even  in  the  French,  tales  of  chivalry. 
Magical  rings  were  an  important  part  of  the  eastern  philosophy,  and 
seem  to  haire  given  rise  to  thos^  which  are  of  so  much  service  to  the 
ItaUaQ  poets*  In  the  Eastern  peris,  we  nuiy  trace  the  origin  of  the 
European  fairies  in  their  qualities,  and  perhaps  in  their  name.  The 
gri£Bn  or  hippo^niff  of  the  Italian  writers,  seems  to  be  the  famous 
Simurgh  of  the  Persians,  which  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  epic  po^ 
ems  of  Sadii  and  Fcrdusii. 

*  A  gieac  number  at  these  ron^antic  wonders  were  collected  in  the 
Efist  by  that  idle  and  lying  horde  of  pilgrims  and  palmers  who  vi* 
sifed  the  Holy  Land  through  curiosity,  restlessness^ .  or  devotion^ 
and  who,  returning  from  $o  great  a  distance,  imposed  every  fiction 
on  a  believing  audience.  They  were  subsequently  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Fablers  of  France;  who  took  up  arms  and  followed 
Aeir  baronis  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  At  thetr  retdm,  they 
imported  int  >  Europe  the  wonders  they  had  heard,  and  enriched  re- 
leasee with  an  infinite  variety  of  Oriental  fictions.  ' 
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*  A  fourth  hypodiedt  has  been  raggested,  vAAdh  wp9tmiH  Aa 
machinery  and  CMouring  of  fictiofii  the  stories  of  tndiaiited  gmrieMf 
monsters,  and  winged  steeds,  vrbich  hare  been  iutrod^ced  into  ro* 
mance,  as  derived  from  \ht  classical  and  mythological  autfiors,  and 
as  being  merely  the  ancient  stories  of  Greece,  grafted  on  modem 
teannersy  and  modified  by  the  customs  of  the  afi;e*  The  classical 
aathors,  k  is  true,  were  in  die  middle  s^s  scarcely  knbwn  ;  but  ^e 
•nperstitions  they  inculcated  had  been  pretaleiit  for  too  long  a  peri^ 
od,  and  had  talien  too  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind,  to  b^  easily  ebftter- 
ated*  The  mythological  ideas*  which  still  lingered  behind  were  di& 
fused  in  a  mvltitnde  of  popular  works.  In  the  tra^ds  <ff  Sir  John 
MandcTSte,  there  are  many  allttsions  to  ancient  (Me  %  aAd,  as  Mid^ 
dleton  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  the  Popfsh  rites  were  de- 
rived from  Pagan  ceremomes,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  tnu* 
nj  classical  were  converted  into  romantic  fictions*  This  at  least  4f 
certain,  that  the  classical  system  presents  the  moet  numerous  and 
least  exceptionable  prototypes  of  the  fables  of  romance. 

*  In  many  of  the  tales  of  chivalry,  ^ere  is  a  knight  deuined  Iron 
tiis  guest,  by  the  enticements  of  a  sorceress ;  and  who  is  nothing 
more^an  ^e  Calypso  or  Circe  of  Homer.  The  story  of  Andre* 
meda  might  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  damsels  being  rescued  hy  their 
fiivourite  knight,  ii^en  on  the  point  of  being  d^oured  by  a  sea 
monster.  'The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Eneid  were  both  furnished 
vnik  enchanted  armour ;  and  in  the  story  of  Polyphemus,  a  giant 
jand  his  cave  ai^e  exhibited.  Herodotus,  in  his  history,  speaks  of  a 
face  of  Cyclops  who  inhabited  the  North,  and  waged  perpetual  war 
with  the  tribe  o(  Griffons,  which  was  in  possession  of  mines  of  gold. 
The  expedition  of  Jason  'm  search  ef  the  golden  fleece  ;  the  apples 
of  die  Heiperides,  'watched  by  a  dragon  ;  the  king*s  daugh^r  Wh6 
is  an  enehancre8s,'who  falls  in' love  with  and  saves  ihe  knight,^— are 
akin  to  the  marvels  of  rdma&tic  fiction-^-especiaMy  of  chat  tort  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  introduced'  by  the  Arabians,  Some  of  the  k«t 
familiar  fables  of  classical  mythology,  as  the  image  in  the  Theogo^ 
ny  of  Hesiod,  of  the  murky  prisons  in  which  the  Titans  <wmre  pent 
up  by  Jupiter,  under  the  custody  of  strong  armed  giants,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  more  wild  sublimity  of  the  Gothic  fic<^ 
tions.'     (voLI.  p.  135.1         "^ 

Thus  Bayes  is  not  the  only  poet  whose  invention  is  indebted 
to  his  memory  or  commonplace  book ;— and  the  art  of  fictitious 
narrative,  like  every  other  art,  seems  to  havfe'ai^isen  gradually 
from  very  humble  lleginnings  ;  and  to  have  consisted,  at  first, 
not  in  the  invention  of  inciaents,  but  in  tlie  exa^cr^tion,  tia.- 
tural  even  to  eyewitnesses,  in  relating  any  inte.resting  or  ^ur- 

Syrising  event;  and  afterwards,  in  borrowing  incidents,  true  oi; 
alse,  from  every  quarter,  whenever  such  a  license  had  the  cbanoe 
of  escaping  detection,  or  of  being  favourably  received. 

But  the  license,  whether  of  exaggerating,  oC  borcowing,  or 
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of  invei^Bg  incidents,  would  be  more  fi^eely  assumed  by  the 
berdy  and  more  indulgently  admitted  by  his  audience ;  and  in-« 
deed  the  reports  of  travellers,  who  have  always  enjoyed  a  pecu<* 
Har  privilege,  would  provide  the  materials  of  fiction  in  greater 
variety,  and  of  a  more  wonderful  kind,  when  the  scene  of  th« 
hero's  adf  entures  happened  to  be  in  distant  and  mnknown  re* 
gions*  inhabited  by  other  races  of  men,  enclosed  by  other 
mountains  and  other  seas,  subject  to  the  influence  of  other  skies^ 
and  governed  by  other  gcds  and  another  order  of  Nature. — The 
Odyssey  is  a  ^^urious  example. — IF  we  except  the  usual  interpo^ 
^tion  of  the  usual  deities^  the  history  of  what  passes  in  Ithaca, 
and  Greece  seems  to  contain  little  which  may  not  be  more  easi- 
\j  conceived  to  have  actually  happened,  than  to  hare  been  in- 
vented by  the  poet  Bat  when  we  accompany  Ulysses  to  Italy; 
Sidly  and  Ogygia,  countries  so  Kttte  known  in  those  early  times 
to  the  tnhabaants  of  Ionia  or  Greece,  we  find  oursdves  in  an- 
other world.  We  meet  with  the  enchantments  of  Circe,  the 
mother  of  a  hnrge  family  of  enchantresses ;  and  the  ^ngs  of 
Sirena — whose  fasdnating  progeny  has  mujtiplied  still  more  ex- 
tensively both  in  verse  and  in  prose*  We  meet  with  Giants  wha 
devoured  human  flesh,  and  are  ntaniCsrtly  near  of  kin  to  the  raw- 
boned  gentlemen  against  whom  not  only  the  knights-errant  of  af* 
tertimes,  but  also  our  dearly  beloved  schoolfellow  Jack  the  Gta[t>t<« 
killer  exerted  his  prowess  and  sagacity — though  we  have  some 

erasure  in  remarking  that  the  more  modem  giants  are  of  a  finer 
eed,  and  farther  removed  from  the  savage  state,  a»  thev  look 
through  two  eyes  instead  of  one,  and  live  in  castlea  instead  of  caves. 
What  is  more  wonderful,  we  meet  with  the  road  to  heH ;  not  in*" 
deed  the  broad  way  through  the  wide  gate,  so  ^1  known  and  sa 
mndi  frecjueafed  by  men  of  al  ranks  in  every  age  of  the  worki ; 
but  the  secret  path  whldi  it  requires  mystic  rites  to  open,  and 
by  which  a  here,  a  saint,  or  a  poet,  with  a  proper  guide  and* 
good  interest  at  court,  may  not  only  descend  with  all  his  flesfa 
and  blood  about  him  to  gratify  hiscuriosity,  but  also  return  safe 
and  sound,  toentertaiii  his  firiends  above  ground  with  the  sights 
he  saw  faelow. 

It  appears^  then,  m  wba^  manner  the  bards,  prompted  by  pa- 
triotism, and  the  desire  of  excidng  the  wonder  of  their  audi- 
tors, might  be  enabled,  without  any  great  trouble  of  invention, 
to  adorn  with  fiction  the  tiongs  wniob  recorded  the  exploits  of 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  their  freedom  in  this  respect  would 
be  the  greater^  according  to  the  distance  of  time  or  place.  But' 
an  restraint  would  be  removed,  when  the  hero  of  the  talc  was  a 
fereignef.  The  historical  truth  would  in  this  case  be  indifier- 
cnt  to  the  audience,  and  the  narrative  would  be  more  accept* 
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abfey  tccordinf;r  as  it  was  more  iextraordinaiy,  aftctini;,  and 
miraculous.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  as  the  bards  were  indebt- 
ed tb  their  powers  of  amusing  company  for  thdr  estimation  in 
socie^t  and  even  for  their  livelihood,  they  would  be  prompted, 
by  vanity  and  interest,  as  well  as  by  tlieir  genius  and  habits,  to 
provide  an  ample  store  and  variety  of  tales ;  and  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  transactions  where  they  must  have  been  fettered 
by  the  national  records  or  traditions,  but  to  adopt  also  those  o* 
ther  subjects,  where  they  could  employ  without  controul  all  the 
materials  which  were  furnished  by  their  exp^tence^  memory  or 
fiincy.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  recourse  to  foreign  subjects  would 
become  the  more  frequent,  according  as  the  nation  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  refinement,  and  ceased  to  depend  on  their  poet» 
far  the  preservation  of  their  history*  And  when  the  professions 
of  die  poets  and  historians  were  completely  separated,  the  for- 
mer would  be  fully  and  for  ever  invested  with  the  privile^  of 
fiction,  the  quidlibet  audendi  potedas\  in  all  their  narratives, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  transactions — subject  only  to  the 
remonstrances  ot  the  critics,  not  for  telling  lies,  but  for  tdling* 
ill-contrived  or  uninteresting  lies. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  origin  of  fictitioas  narra- 
tive, hot  only  because  the  subject  has  b^n  strangely  misrepre^ 
tented  by  the  critics,  but  also  because  it  is  entirely  overlooked 
in  our  author's  history.  And  this  oversight  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced another  "werj  material  defect,  the  limitation  of  his  phm  \o 
fictions  in  prote. 

.  The  earliest  fictions  are  obviously  entitled  to  the  greatest  at-* 
tentioD,  on  account  of  the  information  which  may  be  extracted 
from  them  with  regard  to  the  history,  manners,  and  opinions 
of  the  untkm  and  age  to  which  they  bekmg.  They  are  also 
connected  with  many  of  the  succeeding  fictions;  so  that,  by  a 
mutual  comparison,  they  are  ail  rendered  more  intelligible  md 
agreeable,  more  valuable  both  to  the  antiquary,  the  phuosopher, 
and  the  innocents  who  read  for  amusement.  But  all  the  early 
fictions  are  composed  in  verse ;  and  after  fiction  became  less 
connected  with  history^  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poetry 
are  also  the  finest  specimens  of  fictitious  narradve.  In  uct,  if 
we  except  a  very  tew  ItaUan  tales,  and  some  of  the  first*rate 
French  and  Engush  novels,  by  fiir  the  best  fictitious  narratives 
in  existence  are  poems.  AjmI  a  history  of  Mathematics  which 
should  exclude  Archimedes  and  Newton,  would  not  be  more  ex* 
traordinarv,  than  a  history  of  Fiction  which  excludes  Homer^ 
Hesiod,  Virgil,  Lncan,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Scott,  Campbell  and  Byron* 
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The  reftsort  alfegecl  ibr  tbid  exdusion  appears  to  us,  yre  wilf 
confess^  ahogetlier  unsatiafactory*  * 

*  Tlie  history  of  Fiction^ '  says-  our  anthor  in  his  Introdctction» 
^  becomes  in  •  tcauideraUe  degree  interesting  to  the  phtlosopher» 
and  occupies  an  important  place  in  dse  history  of  the  progre^  of  so- 
dety.  By  ctrntempladng  the  fables  tf  a  people,  we  ha^re  a  sncc^s- 
ti?e  delioeatiOQ  of  their  pseTalent  nades  of  tkhiking,  a  picture  of 
their  freluigs  and  tasfiss  and  habits.  In  this  res|iect  prose  fiction  ap* 
pears  to  possess  advantages  considerably  superior  either  to  history  or 
poetry*  In  history  there  is  too  little  indiTiduality ;  in  poetry  too 
mach  effort^  to  permit  the  poet  and  historian  to  pourtray  the  man- 
sers  living  as  they  rise.  History  treats  of  man*  as  it  were,  in  the 
mass ;  and  the  indTviduals  whom  it  paints„  are  regarded  merely  or 
principally  in  a  public  light*  without  taking  into  consideration  their 
private  feelings,  tastes,  or  habits.  Poetry  is  in  general  capable  of 
too  little  detflS,  while  its  paintings  at  the  same  time  are  usually  too 
much  forced  and  exaggerated.  But  in  Fiction  we  can  discriminate 
without  impropriety,  and  enter  into  detail  without  meanness.  Hence 
ithtw  been  remarked*  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  fictions  of  an  age  that ' 
we  can  discover  the  modes  of  living,  dress  and  manners  of  the 
period.* 

In  the  two* last  sesitences  it  is  pbtn  that  the  author  means  prose 
fictions,^  anci  not  ficticuis  in  general..  But  we  hope  he  will  consider 
this  matter  a  little  more  deliberacdy..  Even  tjiough  we  should 
grant  all  that  he  has  here  stated,- k  would  not  afibrd  a  sufficient  ' 
reason  for  exdudiag  fictiiious^narratixres  in  i^rsefirom  the  History 
of  Fiction.  But  we  apprehend  that  verse  is  by  no  means  incom* 
patible  with  accurate  and  minute  des^iption  $  ibr  which  we  may 
appeal  to  the  finest  poems  that  have  eter  yet  been  published,  aa 
well  as  to  the  ruder  lays  of  the  bards  in  the  North  ^d  West  of 
Europe,  which  are  of  such  importance  both  in  the  history  of 
Fiction,  and  in  the  history  of  Society.  Of  the  manners  and 
cbaractara  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  a^ea,  we  find  a  dtstincS 
and  even,  minute  account  in  the  peems  of  Honaer :  but  it  would 
not  be  adviseaUe  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  Greek  Shepherds  and 
Shepberdessea  in  any  age,  from  a  eertain  prose  romance  to  which 
our  Author  has  condescended  to  afford  a  ccmspicuous  place  in 
his  history — Longu&'s  pastoral  tale  of  Dapfanis  and  Cfaloe.  We 
doubt  much  if  £e  manners  of  efatralry  are  as  correctly  repre*-- 
seated  in  the  prose  o£  Amadis  de  Craul,  and  the  long-  train  of 
prose  romances  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  occupy  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  present  work ;  as  in  the  Orlando  Ftirioso  and 
Gerusalemme  liberata,  under  all  the  fetters  of  the  ottara  rima. 
The  voluminous  histories  of  Astrea  and  Cleopatra,  the  accom* 
plished  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  and  various  other  celebrat* 
edi  romances,  which  are  admitted  into  our  author's  history  on* 
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«ccountof  their  pro6e,«nd  which  are  cUeiy  cfoienrli^[«f  at^tioto, 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  how  any  body  could  ever  haave 
been  at  tite  trooble  to  read  tbenk,  describe  a  state  of  socie^  which 
never  existed  any  where  but  in  ^e  ftatartic  iinaiiinatiot»  of  those* 
writers,  who  may  »m^  '4*;^-^be  denoninated  rtx)sars»    Ob  Ae' 
other  hand«  the  Lady  of  die  Lake,  Gtrtmde  at  Wyoming,  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  and  the  Cdrsairi  presoit  ki  lih^  most  haimonf- 
oas  versificaUon  and  bT|j:hest  colouring  of  poetry,  many  details' 
of  nationa)  manners  which  are  not  surpassed  in  accuracy  by  tke 
plain  prose  of  that  most  honest  of  all  travellers,  BeH  of  Anter- 
mony.     We  are  fer  however  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  any 
of  the  prose  romances  which  we  have  mentioned  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  History  of  Fiction.     On  the  contrarv  We  are 
extremely  obliged  to  Mr  Dunlop  for  his  judicious  and  elegant 
accounts  of  them.     But  we  regret  that  the  mere  circumstiEmce  of. 
versification  should  have  excmded  so  many  capital  or  curious 
works  which  are  essentially  connected  with  a  ptiilosophical  aad 
critical  delineation  of  the  oricin  and  pregreu  of  Ficiaoa  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  in  the  West  of  Eun»pa» 

Tlie  present  publication,  however,  although  it  ought  only  ta 
be  enlitled  )%etchea  of  die  History  of  Fidioo^  is  stiU  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  and  in  general  i«  respectefalf  executed.  But 
we  have  only  toTo6k  at  the  first  ebaptery  in  oraer  to  be  sensible 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  |iiaa«  -This  chapter  gives  a  view  of 
the  Oroek  romances  in  prose,  aad  begina  with  a  work  of  Anto- 
nius  Diogenes  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  entitled,  Ac-^* 
counts  of  the  incredible  things  in  Thttle,  vm  vm^  e««Mr  mwttwt 
>«y*<.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  extant  only  m  the  i^utome  of  Pho* 
tins ;  and  is  a  farrago  of  absurd  and  extravagant  stories,  whidi 
its  author  acknowledges  to  have  been  collected  from  former 
writers.  We  mention  it  onfy  to  wprisa  the  reader  at  how  re* 
cent  a  period  Mr  Dunlop's  history  begins.  At  this  period,  the 
art  of  Gomposition,  both  in  prose  and  vetae^  had  attained  a  b^ 
degree  of  excellence;  the  departments  of  history  and  fiction  were 
completely  separated,— -though  some  irregular  practices  have  ex-* 
isted,  down  to  our  own  days,  of  borrowing  the  ornaments  of  the 
latter  department  to  decorate  the  former  $  fiction  had  been  long 
cultivated  on  its  own  account;  the  laka  which  delighted  the  Mi«» 
lesians,  and  which  probably  borrowed  many  of  weir  incidents 
from  the  neighbouring  and  civilised  nations  of  Persia,,  were  then 
in  circulation ;  and  the  intercourse  which  Alexander's  expedition 
had  opened  with  the  more  easterly  nations,  must  have  afforded 
a  copious  supply  of  materials  for  the  story-tellers  of  Greece.* 
Thus  our  author's  history  opens,  not  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the 
midst,  oi  things  ^  an  arrangement  which^  however  commandable 
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m  an  Epic  poem,  do^'not  appear  so  well  adapted  to  sober  hi4« 
tory, — not  even  to  a  history  ot  Fiction.  Nor  does  our  author J 
Bke  the  Epic  poet^  fall  upon  any  device  for  carrying  us  back  Iq 
due  dme  to  thtf  commencement  of  the  subject  i  from  which  in^ 
deed  he  is  precluded  by  the  artififcial  limits  of  his  plan* 

Of  the  Gredc  Ronuinces  in  prose,  now  extant,  of  aiw  consi- 
derable length,  (if  we  except  the  Cyropoedia,  which  is  a  fiction  of' 
avery  particular  kind,  and  not  intended  for  popular  amusement)^ 
the  oklest  is  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  centpry*  It 
is  the  history  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  written  b}r  Heliodo-^ 
ms  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  but  before  his  promotion  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  chiefly  on  ac-^ 
count  of  the  liints  which  it  has  furnished  to  succeeding  writeni 
of  eminence,  particularly  to  Tasso  and  Guarini ;  but  we  men* 
tion  it  here,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  our 
author  a  revisal  of  the  principles  of  criticism  which  he  has  hid 
down  in  his  remarks  on  this  Romance.  To  us  ic  appears  th|i^ 
a  story  may  possess  novelty,  probability,  and  variety  in  its  in- 
cidents ;  that  the  incidents  mav  be  arranged  by  the  narrator,  sa 
as  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  nnal  issue  tul  the  last;  that  it  may 
possess  all  the  ornaments  which  our  author  has  enumerated — a^ 
^ood  style,  characters  well  defined  and  interesting  in  themselves,' 
sentiments  as  sublime  as  any  in  Epictetus,  and  descriptions  aa 
fine  as  in  the  Romance  of  the  Forest,  or  as  correct  as  in  Bell's 
TrliveLs^  nay,  to  crown  all,  we  can  even  conceive  that  the  story 
shall  be  written  in  prose ; — ^and  yet,  that  with  all  these  merits^' 
^hich  are  all  that  our  author  requires,  it  shall  be  a  string  of  e« 
vents  so  unimportant  or  unimpsssioned,  thdt  a'  second  perusai^ 
would  be  quite  insu£ferable.  Have  we  not  seen  Mr  Cumber- 
land's novels  ? 

WaiiiKg  to  be  b^te^  instructed,  we  woiild  merely  hint  at  pren 
^t,  that  the  proper  m^rit  of  a  Romance  consists  in  Interest  and 
PalhOfl,  incluuing  in  Fathos  the  ludicrous  a^  weD  as  the  serious 
tootions:  A  romancer  isr  nothing,  if  it  does  nbt  preserve  alive 
our  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  principal  (Characters,  with  a  Gon« 
^ant,  though  varied,  ajgitation  of  the  plissions.  For  this  piir- 
pcBe,  w^  must  be  mad^  to  conceive  the  whofe  action  as  passing' 
before  us — to  heaf  the  conversations  of  the  different  persons — to 
iee  their  demeakiours  a'nd  looks— to  enter  ihto  their  thoughts— 
and  to  have  ea^h  of  them  as  distinctly  and  individually  preseilt 
fo  ovi!t  mind,  as  the  several  characters  in  the  Iliad,  in  Mari- 
antie,  hf  Tom  Jones,  or  in  Cecilia.  When  the  characters  are' 
striking,' either  by  theit  virtues,  vices,  or  follies— and  when  our 
imagination  is  thus  occupied  by  a  succession  of  scento  in  vrbi#a 
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these  qualities  are  rendered  conspfcupuBt  and  in  which  oiir  synji- 
pathies  and  aversions,  our  adiiiiralion  and  laughter,  our  joy: 
and  sorrow,  our  hopes  and  fears,  are  kept  in  continual  play— 
ve  can  forgive  many  improbabilities  and  even  impossibilities  ia 
the  story, — as  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Homer,  Avipsto. 
and  Shakespeare :  still  less  are  we  displeased  with  borrowed 
incidents, — as  almost  all  our  dramatic  authors  cap  testify.  In 
fact,  there  is  jjcncrally  but  little  merit  in  the  adoption,  or  even 
invention  of  tlie  simple  uicident,  compared  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  the  actor,  or  the  painter,  who  bestows  upon  it  life  anil 
passion.  Chariclca  was  appointed  by  the  priest  of  Apollo  ta 
present  to  Theagenes  the  lighted  torch  for  kindling  the  sacrifice 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  first  saw  each  other  upon  this 
occasion,  arid  became  mutually  and  deeply  enamoured.  But 
how  feeble  is  the  impression  produced  by  this  dry  narrative, 
compared  to  what  we  feel  at  Raphael's  glowing  picture  of  tlie 
scene,  or  compared  to  what  we  would  have  felt  if  Rousseau  had 
described  the  looks  and  thoughts  of  the  enraptured  lovers  ! — 
When  they  were  flying  from  Celpbi.  to  Sicily,  their  ship  was 
captured  by  the  pirate  Charinus,  whom  Chariclea  implored  in 
vain  not  to  separate  her  from  Tl)eagenes.'  We  hear  without 
emotion  the  general  account  of  the  event ;  but  how  affecting  is 
h  to  contemplate,  in  the  picture  drawn  by  the  same  great  nias- 
fpr,  the  attitude  and  countenance  of  Chariclca  a&  she  is  kneel- 
Jng  at  the  Pirate's  feet  \  And  how  could  Otway  have  wrung  the 
heart  by  the  dramatic  representation  of  such  an  interview  \ 
'  It  is  amusing  to  observe,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  how  the 
author  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  that  his  history  opens  with 
the  origin  of  fictitious  narrative  in  Greece..  After  some  general 
remarks  on  the  romances  he  liad  been  reviewing,,  he  adds,  '  la 
*  short,  .these  early  fictions  are  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
^edatthe^ri/  effort  *— as  if  the  romances  produced  several 
Centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  or  even  in  tne  time  of  Alex-» 
under  the  Great,  were  tiie  first  attmpts  at  fiction  in  the  country 
of  Homer  and  Ilesiod. 

In  (he  second  chapter,  where  the  author  proposes  to  revievr 
the  Latin  romances,  the  principal  article  is  the  Ass  of  Apuleius,, 
which,  from  its  great  popularity,  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Ass.  It  is  an  improvement  of  Luciau's  whimsical  tale,  entitled 
Lucius;  and  relates  tlie  adventures  cf  the  author  Apuleius  dur- 
ing his  transformation  into  an  ass.  This  misfortune  befel  hin> 
at  the  house  of  a  female  magician  in  Thessaly  with  whom  he 
lodged,  and  whose  maidservant  at  his  request  had  stolen  a  box 
of  ointment  from  her  mistress,  by  rubbing  himself  with  which 
Apuleius  expected'to  be  changed  into  a  birdi  but  as  hi&  friend 
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di€  ditmsd  had  by  mistake  given  him  a  wrong  box,  he  found 
himself  compeUed  to  bray  and  wa]k  on  all  touris  instead  of 
whistling  and  flying  in  the  air.  He  is  informed  by  her,  that  tho 
eating  of  rose  leaves  is  necessary  for  his  restoration  to  the  hvi-» 
man  form.  One  shoakl  imagine  that  roses  might  be  fouud  aa 
easily  in  Thcssaly  as  in  this  country,  where  an  ass  of  ordinary, 
observation  and  address  might  contrive,  without  much  difficul- 
ty,  to  regale  himself  with  one,  if  he  liked  it  as  well  as  a  thisUe— ^ 
and  much  more,  if  it  were  an  object  of  as  great  importance  to 
him  as  to  .Apuleius.  This  poar  beast,  hoWiiVcr,  went  through 
many  adventures,  some  to  be  sure  agreeable  enougii,  but  in  ge-» 
neral  very  uhpiea^nt,  before  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  taste  a 
roee  leaf;  At  last,  having  one  evening  escaped  from  his  master, 
he  found  unexpectedly  the  termination  of  his  misfortunes.  We 
shall  quote  Mr  Dnnbp's  account  of  this  happy  catastrophe. 

*  He  fled  unperceived  to  the  fields ;  ind  having  galloped  for  threq 
leagues,  he  cam€  to  a  retired  place  on  the  shore  of  the  sea«  Tho 
moon  which  was  in  full  splendour,  and  the  awful  silence  of  the  nightjj 
inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  devotion.  He  purified  himself  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  Pythagoras,  and  addressed  a  long  prayei" 
to  the  great  goddess  Isis.  In  the  course  ot*  the  night  she  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  ;  and  afler  giving  a  strange  account  of  herself,  an- 
nounced to  him  the  end  of  his  niistortunes ;  but  demanded  in  return 
the  consecration  of  his  whole  life  to  her  service,  On  awakening,  be 
feels  himself  confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  aspiring  to  a  life  of  virtue* 
On  this  change  of  disposition  and  conquest  oVer  his  passions,  the  au« 
thor  finely  represents  all  nature  as  assuming  a  new  face  of  cheerful^ 
ness  and  gaity.  *  Tanta  hilaritate,  practer  pecuftarem  n)eam,  gestire 
mthi  cuncta  videbontur;  ut  pecaa  etiara  cujuscemodi,  et  totas  domo8^ 
et  ipsam  diem  serena  facie  gaudere  sentirera.  *  > 

*  While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  Apuleius  perceived  an  innumerably 
multitude  approaching  the  shore  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Isis* 
Amid  the  crowd  of  priests,  he  remarked  die  sovereign  pontiff,  wiUi 
«  crown  of  roses  on  hie  head ;  and  approached  to  pluck  them.  The 
pontiff,  yielding  to  a  secret  inspiration,  jield  forth  the  garland*  Apu- 
leius resumed  his  former  figure,  and  the  promise  of  the  Goddess  was 
fidfiUed.    He  was  then  initiated  into  her  rites — returned  to  Rome, 

and  devoted  himself  to  her  service *.-.     He 

was  finally  .invited  to  a  mcu^e  mystic  and  solemn  initiation  by  the  God- 
dess herself,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  accumulated  piety,  by  ail 
abundance  of  temporal  blessings.*  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

This  romance  has  acquired  great  celebrity,  from  hating  been 
pressed  by  Warburton  into  the  service  of  Christianity,  in  his  cu- 
rious argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses — which  w6 
trust  is  defensible  upon  other  grounds.     We  cannot  go  so  far  ai 
•  the  learned  prelate ;  though  we  think  it  exttemely  pr<5bable  Ait 
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Apufeiot  had  in  view  the  general  idea  of  representing,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  his  metamorphosis,  the  degradation  of  human  na- 
ture in  consequence  of  a  voluptuous  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  dimity  and  happiness  of  virtue,  by  his  restoration  and  ad- 
mission  to  the  mysteries  of  Isb.  The  Golden  Ass,  however,  i» 
hot  cafculatcd  to  make  converts  from  pleasure ;  and  is  chiefly  va- 
hiable  as  a  book  of  amusement,  written  very  agreeably,  but  not 
without  affectation,  and  containing  some  beautiful  tales  and  many 

diverting  incidents.  _^    ^     i  -^  -^ 

Of  the  ancient  Latm  romances  very  few  are  extant ;  and  it  i# 
probable  that  the  production  of  these  hixuries  was  checked  m 
Italy  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  the  Greek 
writers  continued  for  nine  or  ten  centuries  afterwards  to  coropoBc 
tales  of  various  kinds  boOi  in  prose  and  verse.  But,  while  the 
idle  oeople  of  Constantinople  were  amusing  thcmsdves  wHb 
their  noveb,  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  emph-e  were 
laid  waste  by  barbarous  invaders^  and  a  period  of  extreme  mi- 
sery was  at  length  succeeded  by  a  new  state  of  society,  a  new 
state  of  government,  manners  and  opinions,  vexr  different  from 
that  which  had  been  subverted  in  die  west,  or  from  that  which 
subsisted  in  the  refined  and  effemmate  provinces  of  the  east,  but 
far  better  adapted  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  a  poetical  imaginatlotl. 
Hence  arose  a  new  and  remarkable  class  of  fictions,— t^  fictions 
of  Chivalry,  which  have  so  long  delighted  Britam  and  Franccj 
and  Spain  and  Italy.  They  are  the  subiect  of  the  third  and 
three  following  chapters  of  our  Author's  history. 

It  is  in  thia  portion  of  his  work,  particularly,  that  we  have  to 
lament  the  unhappy  limitatk>n  of  his  pUn-  The  prose  roman* 
ces  of  Chivalry  were  produced  for  the  most  part  by  Bay^a 
ftiost  expeditious  recipe  for  original  composHwn,  namely,  by 
turning  verse  into  prose,--being  extreinely  diflftise  and  kngmd 
Completions  from  the  early  metrical  tales  j  and  they  are  m  ge- 
nendof  UtUe  value  to  the  antiquary,  as  neither  Uieir  authors 
nor  their  dates  can  be  ascertained.  Amadis  de  Gaul  is  one  of 
4he  most  celebrated ;  and  yet  it  remains  undetermined  whether 
the  work  now  extant  under  that  title  has  not  been  greatly  alter- 
ed from  the  Original ;  nor  can  any  one  teU  either  who  competed 
tlie  original,  or  who  manufactured  the  present  work,  or  at  what 
Sme  e^r  the  one  or  the  other  was  written.  The  eariy  metrical 
tales  are  far  more  deserving  of  attention  as  connected  with  rea! 
historv  and  if  we  consider  the  romances  of  chivalry  merely  as 
imusements  to  the  imagination,  the  subject  aopears  better  adapt^ 
S^for  verse  than  for  prose.  The  stately  and  formal  manners  of 
those  iltes  soon  grow  wearisome  in  ordinary  narraUve,  and  re- 
quire W  be  enUvwed  by  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  poetwal 
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descrq^tioQ :  And  who  does  not  feel  that  the  marvellous  eaqibitf 
and  sapernatural  events  wkh  whibh  thej  abound,  deserve  rather 
to  be  sung  to  the«oond  of  the  harp,  tabret,  cymbal  and  all  mtauf 
ner  of  musical  instruments,  than  to  be  detailed  in  the  sober  lan^ 
guage  of  truth,  which  is  absurdly  affected  by  the  prose  roman- 
cers, wlio  generally  announce  themselves  as  authentic  historians , 
and  rail  at  the  falsehood  of  their  metrical  predecessors  /  Ac* 
cordingly  it  is  among  the  poets  that  we  are  to' look  for  the  finest 
i|>ecimens  of  the  fictions  which  we  are  now  considering;  and 
while  the  romances  ci  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  and  Scott,  are  rea4 
again  and  again  by  persons  of  al]  descriptions,  even  Mr  Southey's 
translation  of  the  great  Amadis  de  Gaui,  though  it  is  ably  exe- 
cuted, and  ha^  mt^  improved  it^  ori^nal  by  wridging  it,  was 
never  popnlar,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.' 

.  Our  author  deviates  from  bis  plan  so  far  as  to  ^re  us  • 
^ht  notioe  of  a  few  of  the  metrical  romances  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  M«  de  St  Palaye,  the  learned  writer  of 
the  Jdemoirs  on  Chivalry.  But  with  this  exception,  he  grati- 
fies hia  readers  with  911  account  of  the  prose  romances  only ;  of 
which  the  most  jincient,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  fabujous  history  of  England.  Amidst  the 
devastation  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  this  island  suffer- 
ed  far  more  than  its  share  of  tne  general  calamity*  1^  Christ- 
ian religion,  which  had  been  plsewhere  not  oniy  qMured  but  em- 
braced oy  the  conquerors,  was  exterminated  by  tlte  idolatrous 
and  unlettered  Saxons  who  subdued  the  fidtish  province;  and 
if  any  of  the  l^tons  were  suffered  to  exist  withiti  its  bounds^ 
th^  were  only  poo^  xlespi^ed  stragglers  of  thp  lower  orders; 
while  the  remnant  of  its  chiefs,  clergy  and  bards-— its  traditions^ 
its  records,  its  literature,  its  very  language — were  swept  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  beyond  the  sea  into  Britany.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  history  of  Eng- 
land should  be  lost  in  fable,  from  the  time  that  the  Saxons  got 
a  looting  in  it,  about  the  middle  of  thefifUi  century,  till  the 
year  600,  in  which  they  began  to  be  coanBerted,  and  civilized, 
and  instructed  in  letters,  by  Augustine  and' the  other  missiona- 
ries of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.'  This  dark  period  of  1 50  years, 
between  the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengist,  and  their  con^ 
version  to  Christianity,  was  the  age  of  the  famous  King  Arthur^ 
his  friend  Merlm  the  Enchanter,  and  the  Knights  of  his  illus- 
trious order  of  the  Round  Table,  who  are  the  great  heroes  in 
(he  older  romances  of  chivalry.  Not  that  these  good  people,  al« 
diongh  they  fought  stoutly  against  the  invaders,  knew  any  thinir 
About  the  etiquette  and  parade  of  chivalry,  which  was  not  ihsti- 
^ted  as  an  ord^^r  till  long  afterwa^-ds;  l^ut  the  Romancers  of  t^){ 
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eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  chose  to  dress  in  the  fhshion  of 
their  own  times,  the  characters  whom  they  found  in  the  stories 
of  Wales  and  Britany,  or  in  the  chronicle  of  Geoflfry  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  reduced  these  stories  into  the  form  tjf  a  regular  ao- 
thentic  liistory,  ascending  to  Brutus  the  Trojan,  generally  de- 
nominated Le  Brut  by  the  Frencli,  and  Brute  by  the  EngKsh 
poets,  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  iEneas,  and  the  undoubt* 
ed  founder  of  the  British  kingdom ; — a  fact  which  is  abundant- 
ly confirmed,  if  it  needed  confirmation,  l^  the  name  Britain, 
quasi  Brutain,  evidently  derived  from  Brutus. 

The  earliest  of  the  prose  romances  relating  to  Arthur,  is  the 
history  of  Merlin  the  Enchanter,  who  was  toe  son  of  a  demon 
and  an  innocent  young  lady,  and  favourite  minister  of  Uter 
Pendragon,  the  British  king.  It  was  this  monarch  who  insti- 
tuted at  Carduel  (Carhfele),  the  order  of  the  Round  Table;  at 
which  were  seated  50  or  60  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  country, 
wiih  an  empty  place  always  left  for  the  Sangreal.  The  Sangreal, 
our  readers  must  know,  was  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Christ>- 
ian  relics ;  it  was  the  blood  which  flowed  from  our  Saviour's 
wounds,  preserved  in  the  haitap  or  cup  in  which  he  drank  with 
his  apostles  the  night  when  he  was  betrayed.  This  relic  was 
lirst  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  by  whom  it  wa& 
brought  to  Britain,  and  afterwards  ftU  into  the  hands  of  king 
Pecheur,  who,  by  a  beautiful  ambiguity  of  the  French  language, 
might  have  received  this  name  either  from  being  a  great  fisher 
or  a  great  sinner,  or  both.  His  nephew,  the  redoubted  knight 
Percival,  succeedetl  to  his  uncle's  kingdom  and  to  the  possession 
of  the  Siingreal ;  which,  at  the  moment  of  Percivai's  death,  was 
in  the  presence  of  his  attendants  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  has 
never  since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  But  to  return  to  the  ro- 
piance  of  Merlin,  which  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  chiss  to 
which  it  belongs — we  shall  extract  the  following  account  from 
our  author's  history. 

*  Soon  af^er  this  institution  (of  the  Round  Tabic),  the  king  invit- 
ed all  his  barons  to  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival,  which  he  pro* 
pt)8ed  holding  annually  at  Carduel. 

'  As  the  knights  had  obtained  permission  from  his  majesty  to 
bring  their  ladies  Along  with  them,  the  beautiful  Yguerne  accompa- 
nied h(^r  husband,  the  Duke  of  Tiatadiel,  to  one  of  these  aimiversa* 
Ties.  The  king  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  dutchess,  and  re- 
vealed his  passion  ta  Ul^ius,  ono  of  his  counsellors.  Yguerne  with- 
stood all  the  inducements  which  Ulsius  held  forth  to  prepossess  her 
in  favour  of  his  master  ;  and  ultimately  disclosed  to  her  husband  the 
attachment  and  solicitations  of  the  king.  On  hearing  this,  the  duke 
Instantly  withdrew  from  court  with  Yguerne,  and  without  taking 
jeavc  of  Uter.     The  king  complained  of  tliis  want  of  duty  to  li^s 
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cduncH^  who  decided,  that  the  duke  should  he  summoned  to  courts 
and  if  refractory,  should  be  treated  as  a  rebeL    As  he  refused  lo 
obey  the  citation,  the  king  carried  war  into  the  estates  oi*  his  vassalj^. 
and  besieged  him  in  the  strong  castle  of  Tintiidiel,  in  which  he  hail, 
shut  himself  up.     Yguernc  was  confined  in  a  fortress 
tance,  which  was  still  more  secure.     During  the  si^ 
formed  his  master  that  he  had  been  accosted  by  an  ( 
promised  to  conduct  the  king  to  Yguernc,  ami  had  of 
him  for  that  purpose  on  the  following  nimning.     Ul 
Tvith  Ulsius  to  tne  rendezvous.     Tn  an  old  blind  ma 
found  at  the  appointed  place,  they  recognized  the  encl 
who  had  assumed  that  appearance.     He  bestowed  on  the  king  the 
form  of  tlie  Duke  of  Tintadiel,  while  he  endowed  himself  and  Ulsms 
with  the  figure  of  his  grace's  two  fc^uires*     Fortified  by  this  triple 
metamorphosis,  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Yguerne,  who, 
unconscious  of  the  deceit,  received  the  king  as  her  husband. 

*  Tlie  fraud  of  Merlin  was  not  detected,  and  the  war  continued. 
to  be  prosecuted  by  Uter  widi  the  utmost  vigour.  At  length  the 
Duke  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  King,  fey  the  advice  of  Merlin, 
espoused  Yguerne.  Soon  after  the  marriage  she  gave  birth  to  Ar- 
thur, whom  she  believed  to  be  the  son  of  her  former  husband,  as 
Uter  had  never  communicated  to  her  die  story  of  his  assumed  ap- 
pearance. 

*  After  the  death  of  Uter,  there  was  an  interregnum  in  England, 
as  it  was  not  known  that  Arthur  was  his  son.  This  Prince  however, 
was  at  length  chosen  King,  in  consequence  of  having  unfixed  from 
A  miraculous  stone,  a  sword  which  two  hundred  and  one  of  the  most 
Taliant  barons  in  the  realm  had  been  singly  unable  to  extract.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Arthur  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war ;  as 
the  mode  of  his  election,  however  judicious,  was  disapproved  by 
some  of  the  Barons,  and  when  he  had  at  length  overcome  his  do- 
mestic enemies,  he  had  long  wars  to  sustain  against  the  Gauls  and 
Saxons. 

*  In  all  these  contests,  the  art  of  Merlin  was  of  great  service  to 
Arthur,  as  he  changed  himself  into  a  dwaff,  a  harp  player,  or  a  stag, 
as  the  interest  of  his  master  required  ;  or  at  least  threw  on  the  by- 
iBtanders  a  spell  to  fascinate  their  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  see  the 
thing  that  was  not.  On  one  occasion  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Rome,  entered  the  King's  palace  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  stag,- 
aad  ia  this  character  delivered  a  formal  harangue,  to  the  utter  a- 
maseriient  of  one  called  Julius  Ctcsar;  not  the  Julius  whom  the 
Knight  Mars  killed  ia  his  pavilion,  but  him  whom  Gauvaine  slew, 
because  he  defied  King  Arthur. 

*  At  length  this  renowned  magician  disappeared  entirely  from 
3^ngland.  II is  voice  alone  was  heard  in  a  forest,  where  he  was  en- 
closed in  a  bush  of  hawthorn :  he  had  been  entrapped  in  this  awk- 
ward residence  by  means  of  a  charm  he  had  conHnunicated  to  his 
distress  Viviane,  who  not  l;cJicvin^  in  the  spell,  had  tried  it  on  her 
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lover*  The  lady  was  sorry  for  the  accident ;  but  there  was  «o  ey- 
fracting  her  admirer  from  nis  thorny  coverture. 

*  The  earliest  edition  of  this  romance  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  three 
volumes  folio,  1498. ....  Though  seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  Ro- 
man de  Merlin  is  one  of  the  most  curious  romances  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  comprehends  all  the  events  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  enchanter,  from  his  supernatural  birth  to  his  magical  dis* 
appearance,  and  embraces  a  longer  period  of  interesting  fabulous 

history  than  most  c^  the  works  of  chivalry The  language, 

which  is  very  old  French,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity* 
Indeed  the  work  bears  every  where  the  marks  of  very  high  antiqui* 
ty — though  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition  :  It  hat 
been  attributed  to  Robert  de  Borron,  to  whom  many  other  works  of 
this  nature  have  been  assigned ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this 
author  existed;  and  indeed  he  is  believed  by  many,  and  particularly 
by  Mr  Ritson,  to  be  entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  *    vol.  I.  p.  178. 

Our  author  has  given  an  amusing  enough  account,  not  only  of 
ihe  various  prose  romances  relating  to  chivalry,  but  also  of  those 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  western  nations  which  gave 
ri^  to  the  singular  institutions  and  manners  of  that  proud  or- 
4cr,  and  consequently  to  this  particular  species  of  fiction  ;  and 
yie  are  moreover  instructed  in  the  origin  of  the  marvels  with 
.which  these  fictions  abound.  The  subject  has  been  treated  so 
^bly^.  and  in  such  detail,  by  former  writers,  that  little  new  is  to 
be  expected ;  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  commend 
jOur  author's  Judgment, — who  has  not  confined  himself  to  any  one 
erf*  the  theories  which  have  been  ingeniously  and  learnedlv  main- 
tained on  the  topic  last  mentioned,  but  has  shown  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  truth,  and  consistent  with  each  other. 

We  shall  now  rpfer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  of  which  we 
Ijave'prqduc^  abundant  specimens.  Its  jnultifarious  nature  is 
hidicatiDci  by  the  title*page ;  and  it  contains  much  curious  infor- 
Diction,  bqth  with  regard  to  the  particular  romances  which  are 
revieweil^  ^d  also  with  regard  to  the  transition  of  stories  from 
age  to'  age,. and  from  the  povelist  to  the  dramatic  poeL  But 
"we  cannot  dishiiss  tae  object,  without  stating  briefly  one  or  two 
Additional  renxarks,  whkh  >ve  submit  to  our  author's  considera- 
tion in  the  view  of  anotner  e^itipn. 

.  It  is  a  material  defect^  tb^t  his  Reviews  are  so  generalf  and 
so  uniform  .ii^  jd^xv  style,  oh^t  although  we  are  amuaed  with 
their  pleasantry,.  tbeyienfu>le  qa  to. form  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  original  compositions..  :The  abridgments  of  some 
6f  the  narratives  are  extremely  jejune ;  and  ^though  he  has 
inserted  ih  the  Appendijc  to  the  first  volume  some  curious 
passages  from  the  old  French  romances,,  and  has  even  been 
90  obliging  as  to  ftimish  a  specimen  of  John  Bunyan's  style 
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in  the  Pi^rim's  Pn^ess,  and  of  Mrs  RadcliHe's  In  the  ]Elo« 
mance  of  the  Forest,  these  favoured  writers  are  almost  the 
only  ones  whom  he  allows  to  address  us  in  their  p>%'n  persons. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  even  the  detail  of  all  the  incidents  in  4 
xomance  would  be  a  very  insufficient  ground  for  judging  of  itf 
merit.  If  the  narrative  is  not  animated,  interesting,  and  impas^ 
sioned,  it  is  deficient  in  the  essential  requisites.  But  it  is  Mf 
Dunlop  who  tells  all  the  stories;  and  he  tells  them  in  his  own  way. 
He  tells  them  indeed  agreeably,  and  in  many  cases,,  we  believet 
more  agreeably  than  the  authors.  This,  however,  is  not  precise* 
]y  the  entertainment  to  which  wc  understood  ourselves  to  havo 
oeen  invited.  At  another  time  we  diall  be  happy  to  listen  to 
Mr  Dunlop's  uninterrupted  lecture ;  but  on  this  occasion  w^ 
expected  that  he  was  to  introduce  us  to  a  great  company  of  li- 
terati,— that  he  was  to  show  them  off  and  draw  them  out :  Yet 
though  they  are  all  eager  to  talk, — being  indeed  all  of  them  pro^ 
fessed  story-tellers,  he  talks  the  whole  talk. himself,  and  aliowf 
rery  few  of  the  poor  gentlemen  to  put  in  a  word.  It  is  true  that 
he  IS  doing  the  bonoars,  and  consequently  we  expect  that  b^ 
should  prepare  ns  in  every  case  for  what  we  are  to  hear ;  but 
still  he  should  have  let  the  good  people  speak  a  little  for  them- 
sehres,  and  then  we  might  have  formed  some  guess,  of  their  met* 
tie.  Mr  Ellis  has  managed  this  matter  better  in  his  specimens 
•f  the  early  metrical  romances. 

We  mast  likewise  observe,  that  our  author  is  not  always  sufr 
ficiently  attentive  to  make  his  criticisms  intelligible  to  those  wh<> 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  original  works.  Thus,  after  giving 
us  an  outline  of  the  Greek  story  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  he 
remarks  (Vol.  I.  p.  38.)  that  a  number  of  the  incidents  are  ori'* 
gbal  (how  does  he  know  that  ?)  and  well  imagined  ;  *  such  a« 
*  the  beautiful  incident  of  the  Bee,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
'  Tasto  and  D'Urfe :  *  of  which  mysterious  bee  we  do  not  hear 
another  syllable  either  before  or  afterwards. 

The  state  of  fiction  in  modem  times  is  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  subject;  but  our  author's  ac- 
count of  it  is  extremely  imperfect  indeed,  and  seems  to  have  beein 
Et  up  in  very  great  haste,  that  the  contents  of  his  chapters  might 
ve  some  correspondence  with  his  title-page.  In  fact,  it  is  so  in* 
feripr  to  what  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  accomplishing, 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  advert  to  it  more  particularly. — There 
is  however  one  incidental  circumstance  which  we  cannot  omit^ 
Miss  Burney  is  mentioned,  only  to  suggest  that  both  the  general 
incidents  and  the  leading  characters  in  Evelina  have  been  deriv- 
ed from  Mrs  Heywood's  stupid  history  of  Betsy  Thoughtless. 
This  is  really  too  much  in  the  stvle  of  the  schoolboy  critics,--* 
who  make  a  prodigious  noise  about  originality  and  inventioi^ 
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without  attending  to  what  constitutes  the  real  value  of  works  ad- 
dressed to  the  imagination.  Does  it  derogate  from  Shakespeare's 
geniusy  that  his  faWes  are  not  his  own  ?  Or  does  any  person 
now  suppose  that  Homer  invented,  or  would  it  have  been  much 
to  his  credit  if  he  had  invented,  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  or 
even  the  principal  events  in  his  immortal  poems  ?  \Ve  will  not 
however  resume  this  topic,  which  we  had  already  occasion  to 
consider ;  but  only  observe,  that  from  whatever  quarter  the  au- 
thor of  Evelina  may  have  derived  the  hints  of  her  stories  and 
characters,  there  are  but  few  novelists  who  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared to  her  in  the  capital  merit  of  a  powerful  dramatic  effect. 

We  shall  conclude  with  merely  suggesting  that  our  author's 
history  would  be  greatly  improved  if  he  were  careful  to  trace  the 
Connexion  between  the  variations  in  the  popular  fictions  of  the 
western  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  variations  in  the  political, 
moral,  religious  and  literaiy  state  of  those  nntions  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  feudal  government*^  There  are  not  want- 
ing materials  and  helps  for  such  an  investigation  \  and  as  Mr 
Dunlop  is  a  man  of  erudition  and  research,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  wouW  find  it  an  interesting  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  wish  to  see  the  History  of  Fic- 
tion executed  on  a  very  different  plan,  and  with  a  greater  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry  and  critical  acuteness,  we  recommcndf 
the  present  publication  as  an  agreeable  and  curious  Miscellany^ 
which  discovers  uncommon  infoi'mation  and  learning. 


Art.  IV.  Select  Passages  of  the  Writings  of  St  Ckfysostom^  Si 
Oregon/  Naxianzeii^  and  St  J^sil,  Transfaied  from  the  (Jreek 
by  H^GH  Stuart  Boyd.  The  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  834. 
London. 
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""e  had  thought  that  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  were  begin- 
ning to  be  pretty  fairly  estimated  ; — that,  whato^r  reve- 
rence might  still  be  duo  to  those  eminent  men,  fbr  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  their  laborious  lucubrations,  their  zeal  and  intrepidity 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  nil  tho?e  solemn  and  imposing" 
lights,  in  which  their  nearne.^s  to  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity 
places  them  ; — yet,  that  the  time  of  their  authority  over  con- 
science and  opinion  was  gone  by ;  that  they  were  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  guides  either  in  faith  or  in  morals ;  and  that  we 
should  be  quite  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  in  saying  that, 
though  athmrable  martyrs  and  saints,  they  were,  after  all,  but 
ijidiftVrent  Christians..    In  point  of  style,  too,  we  had  supposed 
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thai  criticism  was  no  longer  dazzled  by  tlieir  sanctity ;  that  fbw 
would  now  agree  with  the  learned  Jesuit,  Garnsse,  that  a  chapter 
of  St  Augustine  on  the  Trinity  is  worth  all  the  Odes  of  Pindiw  j 
— ^that,  in  short)  they  had  taken  their  due  rank  among  those 
^ecUKi  and  rhotorical  writers,  who  flourisheil  in  the  decline  of 
ancient  literature,  and  were  now,  like  many  woTthy  authors  wc 
couM  mention,  very  much  respected  and  never  read. 

We  had  supposed  all  this;  but  we  find  we  were  mistaken.- 
An  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  has  lately  shown 
that,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  these  veterans  are  by  no  means  in- 
valided in  the  warfare  of  theology ;  for  he  has  brought  more- 
than  seventy  volumes  of  them  into  the  field  against  the  Calvin- 
ists:— Ami  l>cre  is  Mr  Boyd,  a  gentleman  of  much  Greek,  who* 
assures  us  that  the  Homilies  of  St  Chrysostom,  the  Orations  of 
St  Gregory  Nuzianzen,  and — pnJi  ptidor  i — the  Amours  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  are  models  of  eloquence>  atticism,  and  fine 
writing.  •* 

Mr  Boyd  has  certainly  chosen  the  safer,  as  well  as  pleasanter 
path,  tlirough  the  neglected  fiekl  of  learning ;  for,  tasteless  as 
die  metaphors  of  the  Fathers  are  in  general,  they  are  much  more 
innocent  and  digestible  than  their  arguments ; — as  the  learned 
bishop  we  have  iust  alluded  to  may  perhaps  by  this  time  acknow- 
letlge ;  having  found,  we  suspect,  that  liis  seventy  foKos*are,  like 
elephants  in  battle,  not  only  ponderous,  but  dangeroui/  anxilia-L 
ries,  which,  when  once  let  loose,  may  be  at  least  as  formidabld 
to  friends  as  to  foes.     This,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  die  writings  oi  the  Fatliers.-    This  ambidexterous  fa- 
culty— this  sort  of  Swiss  versatility  in  fighting^  equally  well  up- 
on both  sides  of  the  question,  has  distinguished,  them  through 
the  wholehistory  of  Theological  controversy: — The  same  authors, 
the  same  passages  have  been  quoted  with  equal  confidence,  by 
Arians  ancf  Atnanasians,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  Transubstan- 
dators  and  Typifiers.     Nor  is  it  only  the  dull  and  bigotted  who 
have  had  recourse  to  these  self  refuted  authorities  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  we  often  fiml  the  same  anxiety  for  their  support,  the  same 
disposition  to  account  them,  as  ChilKngworth  says,   *  Fathers 
*  when  fovy  and  children  when  against^ '  in  quarters  where  a 
greater  degree  of  good  sense  and  fairness  might  be  expected. 
Even  Middleton  himself,  who  makes  so  Ktrht  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers,  in  bis  l^med  and  manly  inquiry  into  Miracles, 
yet  courts  their  sanction  with  much  assiduity  for  his  favourite 
system  .of  allegorizing  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  5— a 
point  on  which,  of  ail  others,  their  alliance  is  most  dangerous, 
as  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  their  J^agnn  imaginations  haye 
rioted  qiore  ungovernably'. 
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«  The  errors  of  these  primitiye  Doctors  of  the  Qitircbt— tbdr 
Christian  Heathenism  and  Heathen  Christianity,  which  led  them 
to  look  for  the  Trinity  among  those  shadowy  forms  that  peopled 
the  twilight  groTes  of  the  Academy ,  and  to  array  the  meekt  self- 
bumbling  Christian  in  the  proud  and  iron  armour  of  the  Porti- 
cg^ — their  bigotted  rejection  of  the  most  ob?ioos  troths  in  na* 
tural  science, — the  bewildering  vibration  of  their  moral  doc-, 
Uinei,  never  resting  between  we  extremes  of  laxity  and  rigour^ 
-T-tbeir  credulity,  weir  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  opinion^ 
nnd,  worst  of  all,  their  forgeries  and  falsehoods,  have  already 
been  so  x>ften  and  so  ably  exposed  by  divines  of  all  countries^ 
reli^onsand  sects — theDupins,  Mosheims,  Middletons,  Clarkes» 
Jortins,  &c.  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  another  line  upon 
the  subject ;  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that,  in  the  present 
state  oi  Europe,  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  is  nol 
as  seasonable  and  even  fashionable  a  topic  as  we  could  select. — 
At  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  is  reestablished  by  our  *  beloved 
Ferdinand  $ '  when  the  Pope  again  brandishes  the  key/s  of  Sc 
Peter  with  an  air  wortjiy  of  a  successor  of  the  Hildebrands  and 
Ferettis ;  when  canonization  is  about  to  be  inflicted  on  another 
Louis,  and  little  silver  models  of  embryo  princes  are  gravely 
TQwed  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  ; — ^in  times  like  these,  it  is  not 
tspo  much  to  expect  that  such  enlightened  authors  as  St  Jerome 
§xA  TertuUian  may  soon  become  the  classics  of  most  of  the 
Continental  courts.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  apolo^ 
gy,  ibr  prefacing  our  remarks  upon  Mr  Boyd's  translations  with 
f.  few  brief  and  desultory  notices  of  some  of  the  most  distinguish* 
fd  Fathers  and  their  works. 

St  Jiistin,  the  Martyr,  is  usually  considered  as  the  well-spring^ 
t)f  most  of  those  strange  errors  which  flowed  so  abundantly 
through  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  spread  around  them 
in  their  pourse  such  luxuriance  of  absurdity.  The  most  amia- 
\)Ie,  and  therefore  the  least  contagious  of  his  heterodoxies,  *  waa 
that  which  led  him  to  patronize  the  souls  of  Socrates  and  other 
Pagans,  in  consideration  of  those  glimmerings  of  the  divine  Lo* 
gos  which  his  fancy  discovered  through  the  dark  night  of  Heac 
tbenism.  The  absurd  part  of  this  opinion  remained,  while  ita 
tolerant  spirit  evaporated :  And  while  these  Pagans  were  still  al- 

*  Still  more  benevolent  was  Origen's  Dever-to-bc4brgiven  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation.  To  this  amiable  weakness 
more  than  any  thing  else,  this  Father  seems  to  have  owed  the  forfei- 
ture of  his  rank  in  the  Calendar ; — and  in  return  for  his  anxiety  to 
s^scue  the  human  race  from  hell,  he  has  been  sent  thither  himself  jby 
more  than  one  Catholic  theologiap. 
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lowed  to  have  known  something  of  the  Trinity,  they  were  vet 
damned  for  not  knowing  more,  with  most  unrelenting  ortn<H 
doxy. 

The  beKef  of  an  intercourse  between  angels  and  women— ^ 
fomx]ed  upon  a  &lse  version  of  a  text  in  Genesis-— and  of  an 
abundant  profi:eny  of  demons  in  consequence,  is  one  of  tbos* 
monstrous  notions  of  St  Justin  and  other  Fathers,  which  show 
bow  little  they  had  yet  pui^d  off  the  grossness  of  Heatlien  mv* 
thology,  and  in  how  many  respects  their  Heaven  was  but  O* 
Ivropus  with  other  names :  *— Yet  we  can  hardly  be  angry  witb 
tneni  for  this  one  error,  when  we  recollect,  thi^  possK)Iy  to 
their  enamoured  Angeb  we  owe  the  beautifbl  world  of  Sy^[4M 
and  Gnomes  ;f  ana  tliat  perhaps  at  this  mom^t  we  might 
have  wiuited  Pope^s  most  exqnbite  Poem,  if  the  Septuagint  Ver* 
sion  had  translated  the  book  of  Genesis  correctly. 

This  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  concerned  angelic  natures,  was  aft 
length  indtgnandy  disavowed  by  St  Cfarysostom.  But  Demon* 
were  much  too  useful  a  raoe  to  be  so  easily  surrendered  to  rea« 
soning  or  ridicule ; —there  was  no  getting  up  a  decent  mit'ade 
without  them ;  exorcists  would  have  beeil  out  of  employ,  and 
saints  at  a  loss  for  temptation: — Accordingly,  the  writii^of 
these  holy  Doctors  abound  with  such  stories  of  demoniacal  pos* 
session,  aa  make  us  alternately  smile  at  their  weakness  and  bkish 
fer  their  dishonesty.  %  Nor  are  they  chargeable  only  With  thai 
impostures  of  their  own  times  $  the  sanction  they  gave  to.  thi.% 
petty  diabolism  has  made  them  responsible  for  whole  centuries  of 
juggling.  Indeed,  whoever  is  anxious  to  contemplate  a  meture 
of^uman  folly  and  human  knavery,  at  tlie  same  time  ludicrous- 
and  melancholy,  may  find  it  in  a  history  of  the  exploits  of  De- 
mons, from  tile  days  of  the  Fathers  down  to  modem  times ; — 
from  about  the  date  of  that  theatrical  little  de?ii  of  TertuUian^ 


•  See,  for  their  reveries  upon  this  subject,  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat. 
Lib.  5.  p.  550.  Ed.  Lateu  1629. — Tertulliaxi.  de  Hibitu  Malid)« 
cap.  2.  and  the  extraordinary  passage  of  this  Father  (de  Virgin,  yc- 
land.),  where  bis  editor  Pameltus  endeayonrs  to  save  bis  morality 
at  the  expense  of  his  Latinity,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  *  ex- 
cussat '  for  *  excusat. '  See  abo  St  Basil  de  veri  Vn>ginitate,  torn.  K 
p.  74>7»  edit.  Paris ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  thut  Basil's  bio- 
grapher Hennant,  and  others,  think  this  treatise  spurious ;  and  it 
certainly  contains  many  things  not  of  the  most  sanctified  description^ 

t  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis. 

X  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry. — It  would  be  difficult  to  add  any 
AiBg  new  to  this  writer  upon  the  subject ;  and  he  i^too  well  knowi^ 
9  reader  extracts  necessary. 
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{m  triumphantly  referred  to  by  Jeremy  CdKer),  who  claimed  a 
right  to  take  possession  of  a  woman  in  the  theatre,  *  because 
he  there  found  her  on  his  own  ground,  '  to  the  crallant  demons 
commemorated  by  Bodin  *  and  Remiprhjs,  f  anri  t^uch  tragical 
farces  as  the  possession  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun.  •  'llie  same  fea- 
tures of  craft  and  dupery  are  discoverable  through  the  ivhde 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  when  we  Imve  read  ot*  that  mira* 
cnious  person^  Gre^i;ory  Thaumatui^s,  writing  a  familiar  epis^ 
tie  to  Satan,  and  then  torn  to  the  story  of  the  Young  Nun,  in 
Bodin,  in  whose  box  was  found  a  love-letter  *  a  son  cher  dm- 
ttion,  *  :J:  we  need  not  ask  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  two 
wretched  extremes  of  impostnre*aiid  credulity,  than  these  two 
irery  different  letter-writers  afford* 

Tl^  only  class  of  demons  whose  loss  we  regret,  and  whose 
visitations  we  would  gladly  have  restored  to  us,  are  those  *  se^ 
ducmg  sprite's,  who,  '  as  Theophtlus  of  Antioch  tells  us,  *  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  the  same  that  had  Inspired  the  Heathen 
Pbet5. '  The  learned  Father  has  not  favoured  us  with  any  par* 
ticulars  of  these  interesting  spirits ;  has  said  nothing  of  tlie  am-* 
pie  wings  of  fire,  whir h,  we  doubt  not,  the  demons  of  Homer 
and  Pindar  spread  out,  nor  described  the  laughing  eyes  of  Ho^ 
race's  familiar,  nor  even  the  pointed  tail  of  the  short  devil  of 
Martial ; — but  we  own  we  should  likela  see  such  cases  of  pos- 
session in  our  days ;  and  though  we  n^iewers  are  a  kind  of 
exorcists,  employed  to  cast  out  the  evil  demon  of  stribblinflt^ 
and  even  pridk;  ourselves  upon  having  performed  some  notable 
cures,— from  sttck  denK)niacs  we  would  refrain  with  reverence  i 
nay,  so  anxiously  dread  the  escape  of  the  Spirit,  that,  for  fear 
of  accidents,  we  would  not  suffer  a  Saint  to  come  near  them.    • 

The  bcKef  of  a  Millennium  or  temporal  reign  of  C  hrist,  dur* 
ing  which  tlie  faithful  were  to  be  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  sensual 
gratifications,  may  be  reckoned  among  those  gross  errors,  for 
which  neither  the  Porch  nor  the  Academy  are  accountable,  but 
which  grew  op  in  tin;  rank  soil  of  oriental  faaaiicism,  and  werd 


♦  De  la  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers. 
'   f  Demortnlutreia,  lib,  1.  cap.  6.     The  depositions  of  the  two  sor- 
ceresses, Alewa  Dirigjca  and  Claudia  Fellora,  are  particularly  cu* 
rious. 

•  :|:  He  quotes  the  story  from  Wier,  a  great  patron  of  the  demons  of 
that  time,  who,  we  are  told,  invented  a  *  Monarchie  Dtaboliqae  avec 

*  les  noms  et  les  surnoms  de  cinq  cens  soixante  douse  Prince  des 

*  Demons,  et  de  sept  millions  quatre  cens  cinq  miile  neuf  cens  viagt- 

*  six  diablcs,  sauf  errcur  de  calcuK  *— Teiisier,,Elogei  des  Hommea 
Savans* 
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nursed  into  doctriaes  of  Christianity  by  \X\e  Fathers*  Thougk 
the  world's  best  religion  come»  (1*901  the  ii^t,  its  very  worst  su-^ 
perstitions  have  sprung  thence  also^ — as  in  the  same  quarter  of 
ihe  heavens  arises  ihe  sunbeam  that  gives, life  to  the  flower,  and 
the  withering  gale  that  blasts  iu  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
fantastic  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  timt  may  not  be  traced  amon/r 
the  Cibles  of  the  Anticnt  Persians  and  Arabians.  The  volnptu^ 
(MLi  Jerusalem  o£  St  Justin  and  Irens^us  may  be  found  in  those 
tflortous  gardens  of  Iram,  which  were  aftijrwards  convert  \tii9 
the  Paradise  of  the  Faithful  by  MiLc>meti — and  their  enamoor* 
ed  ^  Sons  of  God  *  may  be  paralleled  in  the  angels  Planit  and 
Marut  of  Eastern  story,  *  whQ,  bewildered  by  the  influence  of 
wine  and  l)eauty,  forfeited  tlieir  high  celestial  rank,  and  were 
degraded  into  teachers  of  magic  upon  earth. 

The  mischievous  absurdity  of  some  of  die  moral  doctrines  oC 
the  Fathers, — the  state  of  apathy  to  which  they  would  redua^ 
their  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian, — their  condemnation  oimsa^' 
riage  and  their  jVIonkish  fancies  about  celibacy, — the  eadireme 
to  which  they  carried  dieir  notions  of  patience,  even  to  tiie 
prohibition  of  all  resistance  to  aggression,  though  the  aggres6or> 
aimed  at  life  itself; -^the  strange  doctrine  of  St  Augustiue,  tliat 
tlie  Saints  are  the  only  lawftd  proprietors  of  the  things  of  tiii* 
world,  and  that  the  wicked  have  no  right  whatever  to  ditir  posr 
sessions,  however  human  laws  may  decree  to  the  contrary; — 
the«  indecencies  in  which  too  many  of  them  have  indulged  in. 
their  writings ;  f — ^ihe  profane  frivouty  of  Tertullian,  in  making 
Qod  himself  lurescribe  the  length  and  measure  of  women's  veiib,* 
in  a  special  revelation  to  some  ecstatic  spinster ;  and  die  moral- 
indignation  with  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  inveighs  againsT 
white  bread,  periwigs,  coloured  stufTs  and  lap-dogs  ; — all  these, 
and  many  more  such  puerile  and  pernicious  absurdities  open  a 
wide  field  of  weedy  fancies,  for  ridicule  to  skim,  and  good  sense 
to  trample  upon : — But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  the  works  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject  j — particu^ 
larl^^  to  the  treatise  *  de  la  Morale  des  Peres '  of  I3arbeyrac ; 
— which,  though  as  dull  and  tiresome  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  joint  efforu  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Cliurdi  and  a* 
Law  Profe;>sor  of  Groningon,  abundantly  proves  that^  the  moral 


*  Notes^on  the  Babar-Danushi — Maritt  gives  the  story  di£ferendf* 
+  We  need  but  refer  to  the  second  and  third  Books  of  the  P«da- 
gogus  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus; — to  some  passages  in  Tertullian 
t  de  Anixna ;  * — and  to  the  instatices  which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  has 
addaced  from  Chrysostom  in  his  Hexameron  Rustique — Journ,  Se^ 
cbnd. 
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tenets  of  these  holy  men  are  Tor  the  most  part  unnatural,  fanafi* 
cfti  and  cfan^erous  f-^founded  upon  false  interpretations  of  Holyr 
Writ,  and  the  most  gross  and  anile  ignorance  of  human  nature  ; 
ttu)  that  a  community  of  Qmstians,  formed  upon  their  plan,  is 
the  very  Utopia  of  Monkery,  idleness  and  fanaticism. 

Luckily,  the  impracticabtlity  of  these  wretched  doctrines  was 
in  genera)  a  sufficient  antidote  to  their  mischief:  But  there  were 
two  maxims,  adopted  and  enforced  by  many  of  the  Fathers,' 
which  deserve  to  be  branded  with  particular  reprobation,  not 
only  because  they  acted  upon  them  continually  themsehres,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  Holy  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
but  because  they  have  transmitted  their  contamination  to  poste-- 
yity*  and  left  the  features  of  Christianity  to  this  day  disfigured 
by  their  taint.  The  first  of  these  maxims^we  give  it  in  the^ 
words  of  Mosheira — was,  •  that  it  is  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive 
and  lie,  when  by  such  means  the  interests  of  the  Church  may 
be  promoted. '  t  To  this  profligate  principle  the  world  owes, 
not  only  the  fables  and  forgeries  of  these  primitive  times,  but 
many  of  those  evasions,  those  compromises  between  consd^ce 
and  expediency,  which-  are  still  thought  necessary  and  justifiable 
lor  the  support  of  religious  establishments.  So  industrious  were 
the  churchmen  of  the  early  ages  in  the  incukation  of  this  mon- 
strous doctrine,  that  we  find  the  Bishop  Heliodorus  insinuating^ 
it,  as  a  general  principle  of  conduct,  through  the  seductive  me- 
dium of  his  Romance  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Jf  The  second 
maxim,  *'  equallv  horrible, '  says  Mosheim,  ^  though  in  a  di& 

*  ferent  point  o^  view,  was,  that  errors  in  religion,  when  main* 
'  tained  and  adhered  to  after  proper  admonition,  are  punish- 

*  able  with  cisjl  jpenalties  and  corporeal  tortures. '  St  Augus- 
tine ha»  the  crcdrt  of  originating  this  detestable  doctrine ; — to 
himj'^t  seems,  we  are  indebted  \ot  first  conjuring  up  that  penal 
Spirii^  which  has  now,  for  so  many  hundred  years,  walked  the 
earth,  and  whose  votaries,  from  the  h^hest  to  the  meanest, 
from  St  Apgnstine  down  to  Doctor  Duigenan, — from  the  per- 
secutors of  tiie  Aft'ican  Donatists  to  the  calumniators  and  op- 
pressors of  the  Irish  Catholics, — are  all  equally  disgfacefiil  ta 
that  mild  religion,  in  whose  name  they  have  dared  to  torment 
and  subjugate  mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Fathers,  it  will  hard- 
ly be  denied,  that  to  the  sanctity  of  their  subjects  they  owe  much 
cf  that  imposing  efiect  which  they  have  produced  upon  the  minds 


%  Ecclesiatt.  Hist  Cent.  4.  Pan  2,  Chap.  5.- 
0XmvTn  rui  tuoffvcti.     Mxhlopic*  Lib*  !• 
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oftbtiradiiiiraiL  W«  iMivt  iio  doi4A  ihtft  tf^  inoohermt  rbtiK 
todies  of  the  Pythia  (whom,  Surabo  tdb  m,  the  moiUtere  of  tbf 
tanpie  DOW  snd  then  helped  to  ft  v«rte)  found  maiiy  an  ortho- 
dox critie  aniou  their  he$mt%  who  preferred  them  to  the  suIk 
Ihnert  stndne  of  Homer  end  Pinder.  Indfedy  the  verv  Init  of 
the  Fathers,  St  Gregory  the  Greet,  has  at  once  settled  t£e  point, 
fiMT  all  crities  of  theuioji^cal  writings,  by  decburiog  that  the  worda 
of  Dinne  Wisdom  are  not  amfSable  to  the  laws  of  the  vul^ 
gramasar  of  this  world  i  *«-*  non  debept  verba  nelesCis  oi^mi^ 
^  snbesse  rq;ulis  Donatio  * 

It  must  surely  be  according  to  some  such  code  of  criti^tsm 
that  Lectantitis  has  been^  ranked  above  Cicero^  and  that  £ras-i 
■HIS  himself  has  ventorsd  to  prefer  St  Basil  to  Demosthenes. 
Even  the  harsh,  muddy  and  unimelligibie  Tertullian,  wImho  . 
Sahnashis  gave  up  in  despair*  has  found  a  warm  admirer  ia 
Babac,  who  promts  himself  enchanted  with  the  *  black  las** 
tie'  of  his  styie^  and  compares  his  obscurity  to  the  ridi  and  - 
g^osqr  dirkness  of  ebony*  Th^  three  Greek  Fathers  whom 
the  writer  before  us  has  selected,  are  in  general  considered  thi| 
nosi  able  and  eloquent  of  any  t  ftsd  of  tl^r  merits  our  readers 
ahaU  presently  have  an  opportuni^  of  judging,  as  &r  as  a  few 
neciraens ,  from  Mr  Boyd*s  translations  can  enable  them:->-» 
But,  for  omr  own  parts,  we  confess,  instead  of  wondering  with 
due  gentleman  that  his  massy  fevourites  should  be  *  doom*- 
cd  to  a  temporary  oblivion,  * — we  are  only  surprised  that  fruch 
afiectcd  dedaimers  should  ever  have  enjoyed  a  better  fete  $  or 
that  even  the  gas  of  holiness  with  which  they  are  inflated,  couU 
ever  have  enabled  its  coarse  and  ^udy  veludes  to  soar  so  high 
into  the  upper  regions  of  reputation*  li  is  South,  we  believe^ 
who  has  said,  that  '  in  order  to  be  pious,  it  is  not  necessarv  to 
^  be  dull  %  *  but,  even  dulness  itself  is  fiir  more  decorous  than 
die  pnerik  conceits,  the  flaunting  metaphors,  and  ail  that  &ls^ 
finery  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in  which  these  writers  have 
triced  out  their  most  solemn  and  important  subjects.  At  the 
time^  indeed,  when  they  studied  and  wrote,  the  glories  of  antient 
fiteratore  had  faded  i — sophists  and  rhetoricians  had  taken  the 
pUce  of  philosophers  and  orators ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  from 
soch  inrtnictors  as  Libanius,  they  should  learn  to  reason  ill  and 
•  write  afieciedly :— But  the  same  &)rid  e&mioacaes  of  style,  which 
in  a  lo^^lrtter  of  Pbilostratue,  or  »a  ecphrasis  of  Libanius,  ariP 
harmless  at  least,  if  not  amusing,  become  altogether  disgustingt 
when  applied  to  sacred .  topics ;  and  are  little  less  offensive  to 
piety  and  good  taste,  than  toose  rude  exhibitions  of  the  old  Mo^ 

*  In  the  dedication  of  hk  Book  of  Merab« 
VOL.  XXIV.  no.  47*  £ 
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rilit^e«,'firT  wWh  0irBt  and  K?s  Afkttdes  appeatred  driessed  but» 
In  trinkets,  f in^ef,' anrf  <»mHiioidery.  '     =         •      '    ^ 

•  Thif  Aic?f  advanta(»e  thita*-^olaT'ciin  now  derive  from 'thcf 
pcmsat  of  tli^se  VofemirKma  Doctors,  h  tli^  light  they  thvcfw  upon 
AeVWe^anfl  teneto  ofihi  Pagwijj^lLJn  fbe  efxpisure  and  refotirtioa 
^f  whkit  ihty  ifrc,  as  ri  osuaHy  the  rate;  Timth  more  successful 
thnn  ?rf  t\\c  defence  knd  'Hhistrattoh  of  their  own*  In-  thb  r^spedr 
aenidn$  AWxartflrinus  b^one  rf the  ih<>fctvaJimhfef—*)eing. chief- 
ly •»  C6ttip?ler  of  the  db^as  ^^'ami&rrt  Wrmnj^,  and  abounding 
with  curious  notices  of  the  religion  and  Jheratmre  of  the  Gen-* 
files/  Ihcleedthfe  miitm^r  ill  in^ich-some  of  the  Fathers  have 
been  f^Ih^/sftiffieS^tlyVTf'*^^^  ^hat  thejrwere  considered  by  theiif 
cotrinlentatpri  m  iiierdy  a  sor#»f  hlferior  Classicsi  upon  whidi 
-  id  h^f)g*hotes^bdut  heathen  Oedh  tmd  philosophers^  Ludovi<* 
^s.VlVes,  apoh  the?'*  City  of  Gorf'  of  St  Augustine,  iaan  esc** 
attiple  of  iliisr  dnss  of  theological  annotatofs,  whom  a  hint  abou{ 
ihe  ihre*  Graces,  or  the  God  of  Laipmacus^  awakens  iiltb  inore 
^ctrrftythan  whole  p^i^es  about  the  Trinity  and  the  Itesmrrec* 
ften.'       '         ' 

The  Ifest  spccimeh  of  eloqnence  we  havfe  met  mnong  the  Fa-i 
<hei'#,-^at  least  that  which  we  refnembcr  to  huve  read  with  most 
pleasurei-^is  the  Charisteria,  or  Oratiort  of  Thanks,  delivered 
by  Gregory  Thamnaturgiis  to  his  hwtr«cior  Origais#  Though 
rhetorical  like  the  rest,  it  is  of  a  more  manlj'  and  simple  charac** 
tc^r,  and  Acfc^  credit  alike  to  the  master  and  the  diistfip)^.  *  But^ 
tfpoif  the  whole^yiperhaps  fit  Augustine  is  the  antfhor  whom — if 
ever  'we  should  Iw  doomed,  in  penance  for  our  sins,  to  select  a 
Tathcf  for  our  private  readmg — -we  shonW  choose,  as,  ia  our  o- 
pinion,  the  least  tiresome  6f  the  brotherliood*  h  is  impossible 
Tioi  to  feel  fotere^ted  in  those  struggles  between  passion  ainl  prin«> 
ciple;  Cfft  6f  which  his  matnrer  age  rose  so  tfhmijf^bm.t ;  and 
'iheifi  h  a  cofisicious  frhilty  mingling  with  bis  precepts,  and  at 
*ifTift6s.  thro\rfn^§  its'  shade  6\^r  the  lt«[ht  of  his  piety,  wliAth  gives 
T\\i  v^ritiifas  an  rfir  pecrriiarly  refreshings  after  the  pomfwiis  ri»- 
^(^Ulity  of  dirysostom,  the  stofe  affectations  of  Clemens  Alcxanv 
'dritins,  and  tht  antithetical  tfiftmg  of  Gucgory  Nastianxen.  If 
:Jt  Wete  hot  to6  for  the  fndelibl*  stain  which  his  conduct  to  the 
llonat^ts  has  left  tipr>n  his  memoiy>  the  philosophic  niiidness  d' 
his  Tract  fi](*ffinst  the  Manichiean?,  and-  the  eandodr  with  whick 
'he  praises  hifibcretftalanta^nt^tPelagias,  as  ^sanetuni^  bbaum 


*  The  abstract  of  this  Ornlion,  trhich'  Hallofji  prt)fesses' td  give  in 
his  Pefrnce  of  Origcti,.  is  so  very  wid^ef  the  Origlinil,  tlrtit  we  sufi- 
pect  he  must  have  received  it,  at  second  hnnd,  (rom  some  inaccuratW 
reporter      '  *  .'     . 
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ct  pnedicandum  virum,  *  would  have  led  i 
6[ample  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  whicK- 
8o  very  rare  a  virtue  among  the  Saints. — T 
ter  the  season  of  his  folfies  Was  ovef,  vefy  i 
society  of  female's,  jret  he  corresponded ,  v 
women  of  his  time ;  and  t&ei^6  is  a  strain  i 
many  of  his  letters  to  them,"  in  which  his 
father  interestingly  be^ray^  itself.  It  is  in 
ties,  particularly,  that  We  discover  these  ei 
feinpcrameiit ; — a$  in  the  93d  to  Italica, 
husband,  and  the  ^6?d,'to  Sapid^,  in  reti 
had  sent  him,  in  the  thoughts  of  which  t 
degree  of  fancy  as  well  as  tenderness. 

'  We  cannot  allilde  to  these  fair  correspoiVdcnt^  o£  A'ugustine>; 
without  remarking,  that  the  warmest  and  best  allies  of  the  Fa«( 
(hers,  in  adopting  their  fancies  aCnd  spreading  their  miracles,' 
appear  to  have  been  those  enthusiastic  female  pupils,  by  groupes 
6f  whom  they  were  ail  constaiVtly  encircled ;  * — whose  imagina- 
tions required  fcrit  little  fuel  of  fact^  ai 
not  suffer  a  wonder  to  cool  in  circalatin 
ties  of  temperament,  which  recommend 
world,  as  tne  fittest  sex  to  receive  the  ir 
made  them  valuable  agents  also  in  the 
miracles.     At  the  same  l!im6,-  it  must  be 
formed  services  of  a  much  higher  natui 
whatever  is  Christianity  mofe  signally 
rion  it  produced  in  those  primitive  ages 
the  fervid  zeal,  ami  heroic  devoted/ieS 
In  the  lives  of  tftefee  hofy  virgins  and  m 
of  thehf  belief  and  the  couVaffe  of  thei 
found  a  far  better  ffltistration  than  in  ^1 
of  the  Fathers : — thefe  are  some  of  tl 
Ventures  are  sufflciemly  romaintJc,  to  i 
poet  and  the  novelist  i  and  Ariosto  him 

borrow  from  the  Legends  f  his  curious 

»-  - -I        - 

•  None  of  the  Fatliers,  witb'the  exception  perhaps  of  St  Jerome*, 
ftmiiearsto  have  had  strch  infhfence  over  the  femr^l^  njfnd  as  Oiigen. 
H»  conrespondence  with  Barbara  is  stilt  extant,  Shfe"  was  shut  up  by 
her  Pagan  father  in  tf.tower  with  two  windows,  to  whifeh,  th  honour  ol* 
the  Trinity,  we  are  told,  she  added  a  third.  St.  Jei'bme  had  to  eii- 
dure  much  scandal,  in  ctHi^ecfdent^  of  his  two  favourite  pupife,  Pa6f!i 
and  Melania,  of  which  he  cohiplains  Very  bitterly  in  the  epistle 
*-  Si  tibi  putem,  *  &c. .  .  /    ^ 

+  From  the  story  of  the  Roman  virgin  Euphrasia.  See  also  tKc 
I-ifeof  ^piiroByna  (in  Btrgomfnsis  de  Claris  Miiifefrilinis),  whidV/ 
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Moor, — to  the  no  tmall  borror  of  thf  pidiis  Cardinal  Baronins, 
who  remarks  with  mveh  a^pefftj  on  die  Mcriiege  of  which  '  that' 
vulgar  poet  *  has  been  guikyi  in  daring  to  int^uce  this  sacred^ 
•tonr  among  his  fictions.  To  the  littk  acquaintance  these  women 
cbufd  have  formed  with  the  Tartous  dogmas  of  antieni  pUloao-. 
phvi  and  to  the  anincumber^  stale  of  their  minds  in  oonse- 
quence,  may  be  attributed  much  of  that  wamth  and  deafoesSf 
with  which  the  Kght  of  Cfiris'tianity  shone  throu||h  them ; — 
whereas,  in  the  learned  heads  of  the  Fathers,  this  lUumtoafSon 
found  a  more  dense  atid  colourrd  medium,  which  turned  its  ce- 
lestial beam  astray,  and  tinged  it  with  all  sorts  of  gaud^  imagip- 
ations.  Even  where  (hese  women  indulged  in  theological  rere- 
ries,  as  they  did  net  embody  their  fancies  into  folios,  posteriQrt 
at  least,  has  been  nothing  the  worse  for  them  i  nor  snould  we, 
have  known  the  strange  notions  of  Saint  MacHna  about  the  Soul 
And  the  Resurrection,  if  her  brother,  Gregory  of  NysM^  had 
'  not  rather  dfficiouslv  informed  ns  of  them,  in  the  Dialogue  he 
professes  to  have  held  with  her  on  thef^e  important  subjects.  ^ 

We  come  now  to  Mr  Boyd's  Translations,  which  are  preced- 
ed by  a  short,  but  pompous  preface,  in  whose  loftiness  of  style 
we  at  once  discover  that,  like  tliat  insect  which  takes  the  colour 

I  Tflmdator  has  caught  the  gaudy 

ssfully.    Indeed,  from  the  evident 

taste,  we  should  pronounce  hint 

entrusted  with  a  version  of  the  Fa* 

writers  being  a  superabundance  of 

ig  quite  as  metaphorical^  giTeq  as 

I,  that,  wherever  tliere  b  a  flourish 

B  is  sure  to  add  another  of  his  own 

h  h  ircallv  '  too  much  of  a  good 

re  to  be  neld  monsters  in  Botany^ 

ust  these  double  and  treble  lowers 

nstrqsities  in  the  system  of  taste, 

[ive  is  from  *  the  Peroration  of  St 

on  the  Incomprehensible, '  where 

^ason  of  the  Eucharist* 

low  exalted  should  be  thy  hope^  how 

great  thy  longiog  for  salvation  I-^Heaven's  canopy  resounds  not  with 

the  Dierciiig  cry  of  mortals  only  :  angels  full  prostrate  before  their 

Lord :  arclumgels  kneel  before  their  God.    The  season  itself  becomes 

an  argument  on  their  lips ;  the  oblation  an  advocate  in  their  \ 


with  the  difference  of  a  father  and  lover,  resembles  the  htter  part  ef 
Iflie  Mcmoires  de  Comminges. 

«  Opera,  Tem.  IL  p  177-    Edit.  Paris,  1638. 
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Ami  m  nen,  m  ^  oBc«  of  inttercciitoiiy  colttf^  d^wn  bnmcbit  pf 

•lire,  wATe  them  tiefore  their  king,  by  tlie  blooming  plant  reminding 

'Ihoi  of  mercy  and  cooipatsiaii :  so  likewise  the  ho>t  of  angels,  in  the 

pUee  of  oliTe-brao^hes  extendhig  the  body  ef  their  Lord,  invoke 

"die  common  Parent  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  f.— »#r/ro/  strain 

'  9tfvpMe  iuni$  on  isy  entaDimrd  orgam  f    I  kemr  their  cAaktl  accents  i 

I  kemr  tisemeven  nets  tmiaiming'^^^  We  entpeal  for  those  whom  thoa 

^Mil  \mt  wMi  so  GodOike  an  affeetioo,  as  to  yieM  up  thy  lite  for 

Sfaein  t>    We  pour  ettr  petitiowi  in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  thito 

.dUdstshed  tfaj  bkod.  1 '' '    pp.  3d,  24. 

Whateirer  may  be  thougbt  ci  the  aublitDi^  of  the  pftssafjp 
.printed  in  ItaUc8»  8t:ChryaosloiB  liaa  nothing  to  da  with  ei^r 
tiMpcaise  CMT  ftfaeUanfte  ot  k ;  as  he  merely  saya  thai  these  an* 
geb  *  invoke  tlM.  Lord  far  the  human  racop  alouMt,  or  attbnt 
ndaiwiing  ^UfMs^s^  Aiyvfif)  we  pray  far  those,  &e»  '-r-So  that  the 
•^  aenphic  strains^  and >  enraplured  <HlgMia '  araaU  to  be  set 
down  to  Mr  Boyd's  account. 

Indie eoUrnot  wjiich  foUows»  upon  theefficacjr  of  prayer,  St 
-CbiTaoetom  eays--^  I  speak  of,  that  prayer^  wbiofa  ia  ofl^red  up 
with  earnestness ;  with  a  sorrowing  soul,  and  an  enthusiastic 
sphrk;  fer^kat  is  the  pri^r  which  aaeenda  to  Hearen/ — ^Thua 
•k  k  in  the  original!  mt  how  has  -the  poetic  Mr  Boyd  tn^isht- 
-ed  dria  simple  passage  ? 

'  I  epeak  of  that  prayer  wbkh  is  the  chikl  of  a  contrite  spirit,  tho 
^efipriDg  of  a  smI -converted,  4>om  in  a  blaae  of  unutterable  eothu* 
siasm,  and  winged,  like  lightning,  for  the  skies  I  V  p.  28, 

Thia  eulosnr  of  Praver  condiidea  with  tlie  foHouring  simile, 

*  For,  as  me  tree,  whose  roots  are  buried  in,  the  earth,  though 

;  assaulted  by  a  thousand  tempests,  knows  not  to  be  rent  asunder^  imd 

de6es  die  storm ;  so  likewise*,  the  prayer  in^>lanted  in  the  soul,  sifA 

'irom<hebc^- arising,  spreads  wide  its  luxuriant  foliage,  elevates  its 

.  aspiring  head,  and  laughs  unhurt  at  the  imjpoteni  easier. '    p.  SI. 

.  Here  again  we  must  jHep  in  to  the  defence  of  the  onginal^ 

whidb  saya  nodiing  whatever  of  the  prayer's  *  luxuriant  fdiage,  * 

nor  of  £is  indecorous  *  Jaugh  '  which  Mr  Boyd  has  confanred 

upon  it: — But  there  is  no  end  to  his  adscilitioog  graces;^— ho 

*seems  indeed  to  think  that,  as  a  Transbtor  of  ISaints,  It  is  but 

i%bt  far  him  to  deal  in  such  works  of  superero^tion ;  but  wie 

are  sorry  to  tell  him,  that-^nrUike  the  superfluitiea  of  those  pi* 

ous  peiaonsi^^'^  overdoings  are  all  of  the  damnatory  descrip* 

tion. 

We  are  next  presented  with  CKtmcts  from  Gre^^ory  NaztM* 

.len^  and  a^r;  doomed  to  stiSE^r.  under  perpetual  metaphors^ 

*irom  the  jpini-stook  of  the  Saint  and  bis  Translator :— not  that 

we  would  have  Mr  Boyd  set  usjdawn  as  faea  to  metaphors ;  we 

.   am  onl^  unqpasotiable  enough  to  recpiice  that  th^y  snonld  l^v^ 
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'     '•  .....  ^  ,        , 

■  ^0  •   Bbyd'5  Tt-anstaiiansfrom  the  TaiTim.  '  Nor^ 

k']ittle  m^mii^  lii  them  \  that  they  should  condescend  to  qe 
useful  as  well  as  decorative,  atid^  like  the  thyrsus  of  the  ai|* 
.j^'ente,  carry  a  ¥(eai)on  undjer  their  foliage. 

St  Gregory,  in  tne  f  jL^oeral  oration  upon  Qesorius^  says,  that 

,  the  tears  of  his  mother  were  *  sul^dued  by  philosophy  ^^"iJut^m^t 

.jtTTtffiumi  ,^i^^i€f^i«tr^h^  this  ia  too  ma4tpr-of4act  for  Mr  lioy^y 

; who. renders  il,/  her  tea|i>  are  dried  by.the.awiBH  breeiesof 

ijohilosophv' '  (p»  1 2.1  wV^and^  in  th«  mry  ntaU  pagc^,  tb^  twin  »•• 

taphors  of  whicli  he  is,  as  usualy^elivered,  agr^e,  it  nnUt'be'jewiictiy 

irather  awkwardly  tbgother;  ^d  iisad  us  to  think  he  tes  fotoied 

las  taste  for  eloquence  upon  the  model  af  tL  leeriaih  <naUe  and 

diiplomatio  orator,  who  is  well  knowli  to  deal  in .  tUa  buoken 

.!ware  of  rI)etoric,-*-*such  as  ^  the  feature.  Sir,  upon  which  thjs 

•<]aaition  hinges, '  &€.  &c.^The  fallowing  is  Mr  BOTd's-imica- 

)tioQ  of  thai  Doble  JLord^  in  wb^  «tay  be  <»Ued  the  Metapbord- 

clastic  style — ,  i 

.'    <  Such,  O  Gttsariusy  ts my  fiineml  trUitite.    These. are  Aejtrst' 

.JxitiU  q(  mia^^ut^htlff/eU  etoquence,  of  which  thou  h«st  oft  comj^aijl- 

•^  that  it,  .was  62/;r»^  in  the  shade.  '    p»  12% 

, .    Odiously,  if  this  learned  genUeman  had  taken  th^  trouble  of 

.qou«^lt;iijg  hJM  Stfiw^s  pppn  the  ward  n^'HKmh.  h^  would  dq|» 

we  thinky  have  spoiled  this  truly  scriptural  figure' by  interpol*- 

.;lipps.S9  tasteless,  ^nd  so  whtoUy  uudpthori^ed  by  the  upct. ,  * 

.  ^  About  the  middle  of  tliis  l^oraiion^  ive  .find  tlic  tbllowlog 

^  passage.         *  .  .       .  •  - 

'    >  Wi)l  h^  a^m  no  more  bis  dnmd  with  the  thetoriet  of  Plato  and 

^1^  Aris^tle,.  of  I^vrrho  and  DeihocrituB,  of  Herac^itus  ^and  AnAxa- 

;ipQras,  and  Cleanthesaad  Epicurus,  and  I  kiVow  nbt  how  mao^  cti^- 

iajiles  qfventraied  Aixuknie  and  Stoa  ?  *    p.  134- 

'   The  original  text  of  these  last  words  is — ««^  w-  •<7  •«  rm  t^v 

it  tik;  vi^y%%  4twk  'fci*  itibti^ml»%^^^  and  I'know  not  huW.nlany  frovx 

tiiie  venerable  Pdreh'atid  the  Aoadefny.  ^    What  conld  'idduce 

*>ft  BoJ^d  to'tratislate  this  passhje  iso  ^trfcn^y  ?     tWe  hope!  \% 

•tvas  only  afitotifltioti }  i  (hough  we'  oWn  \ve  cannot  help  fe^ing^-^ 

'ih  spite  of  aH>hi4'Or^e4c-^%at>  Kke  the  worthy  Fnendi  igenti^ 

jman  who^  lobkedfor  Arittodrjicy  and  'iDeinotracy  in  the-  map, 

-he  toolc  these  aaid  ^-^A^^deme^  and  l$toa  ^for  two  venemble  per- 

-i^nsttWatfecpb'fechool  in  Atheri^        ?•  )    ;  .  ;         .    ; 

-  .  iWe  shaitiicnDt  giwkn  extract  frO!jfi<€lt;  Gregory's  Pttne^yric 

upon  his  deceased  friend  St  Basil,  as  a  specimen  not  oni^  of 

•Mr  D6yd'8be9Vmnni^ef  of  writih/^,  btttof^th^  unfiaidierly  in- 

^didbmnce  with  tvhich,  l^ea'kwi6il«kno\in<  bird,  he. deposit^  his 

iown  oflsipring  in  the  ne0<  of  ailothdr.  '  The.  w^rds*  nf  the  origi. 

iiaLare  Jimply  these  :^*  Whit'jby>is'  ihet-e  Wow.  in  our  public 

*/  meetings  PfWbat  pleasure  it  ofir'ijpaits^  odr  assemblies  m*  oifr 

♦  churches?  ' — which  small  sum  of  words  tliis  niuniiiccut  trans* 
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jalor  bofy  oit  of  imfttpw  bouiftjTy '  swtUai-tO'itlier  fi)Ha«rf)igl^n- 
'.fiideiiMe  amouiHu   ••!  :•>  «>         f«(       ..«    «*ii:  ./  / '^;  . 

;m\U  Shall  w«  «0cd(  4ib^  Il^Jit*  ei 
jl«ft  a  chasm  ja  tlii»  woj;)^  and  t| 
.ihen  fii^oll  we.w^odeiViaod  bo^v  2 

Sliall  wu  bend  o^r  steps  in^o  ib 
ytbat  3a9il  suuled  upop  his  p(;o|pJi 

Ah,  no ;  it  was  there  tTiat  he  fei 
In  the  )9^d  page,  he  is  cqu 

*  When  I  peruse  his  e^x posit ic 
tlic  letter,  %  rest  not  at  tlic  siipei 
renovated  wings,  I  a^seeiUl  froti 
to  ligiit,  till  I  feacti  the  sabfimi 
riches  of  Revelation,  *    *    *       ' 

—of  which  last  extraordiVi* 
18  sole  mventor  andfyrftprietbr 

<  Extract '  liHo  be  foiind  \n  the  ongiwi! ;'  rtnd  ttw  Swint^iliBy 
tbe  trdy  said  to  sink  und^  the  obligations  lie  ^«r^  to  hti  cndns* 
lator.         '.  ^  '  >  .       •  •. 

StGrofirory  is  almc^t  the  .only  F^Aef'Whd  ban  •th6iih*>t''it 
not  beneath  his  dignity  to  Write  Yerfie^'|-*-4hefe  a¥e  sbnii^'by 
Tertullian  ;  but  the  poems  lender  the  imhie'  of  •LstiHantKHs'iwN^, 
in  general,  we  belifevt,  tejett^ -as'^puriotas-; -and  btte  oifuhiem 
is  supposed  to  haTebetn  wriUcn  l^y  that  mt^t  j^iaF «>Kbi^^, 
Venantitis  Fdrtertatus.  *  '  The  ^parWrng-'^t^oilcfeiife^  of  JO«reg^*k-y's 
styteare  puch  more  ertdorkWe  In  verse  than  in  fkoB^i^  aiid  Ms 
«imites  dre  sometimes  iligenteos,  if  «ot  bfhutifu).  ♦  15ffit'we  Ao 
«ot  think  Mr  Boyd  hai^  befen  very*happy'  id  his  selectiotis^  cither 
from  this  Father^s  poet<*y  01*  the  \^n^ttk  St  S^sll,  WlK>de  p^Uhe- 
Jic  remonstrance  *  to  a  fallen  Vir;j[in '  j-  would  have  furnished 
more  favourable  specimens  of  saintly  eloquence  than  any  cooei*- 
•position  «tlM*ougKottV'tW$  volume  .  \  ^  '  * . .  ''  •  /. 
>'■  '  ■    '»■■   ■  '  ■■ '  .  \ 

♦  Whose  works,  written  chieflf  *  inter  poctila* — as  he  coi:Tft?ssea 
in  his  de^icatoT^y  epistfe  to  Pope'-Gregnry-^may;  he  found  \h  the  Bib- 
itotheca 'Patnim,  torn.' 8.     It  4s  A  sad  pro.^6f  the  mpid-jjf ogress  of 

.  corraption^  to  find  ,the  he^d  of  the.  Cbriitiaa  Churcht.  in  a  f^w  cq^i- 
tones  after  Uie  death  of  Christ,  thus  openly  patjouizihg  «uqh  frivo- 
lous profligacy.  .  ^  / 

f  There  are  several  very  touchi»g,p^ssag!es  thrqt^hou  I;  ah  is  let- 
ter; particularly  that  beginpini;. — tt^  ^sy  f<n  t«  o-yAvh  }jcii>Q'  j^^et  i 
fX»  T.  A. — Fenelon  says,  of  it,  '  On  ne.peut  ricn  voi;-  de  plus  cio<iuent 
*  que  son  Epitre  a  une  vierge  qui  ctoit  tumbce  ;  u  mon  sens  cjest  ug 
'  chef-dVuvre.  *     Sur  l*Eloquence.  -         ♦    *    •   ..     ' "// 
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Mr  Boyd's  M^ettMtbi  cUefly  pf  Hf<piii«ii  iniiinw  d«  tii* 
grandeurt  brilliancy,  and  profbttndncM  of  fcis  ori||iBali  i^-Km  ikm 
^  moft  siiper-miiMiit  iiiUiMy '  af  iPlartaaj  (p.^l)i  aadtha 
**  fascinatioff  '  and  *  eoobantiiig '  Lovai  «f  Daphnk  wd  Glikw 
Ypassim.)  He  baa  detected,  too^  Mse  manwiloaa  pkf^armnri 
tor  instance,  that  Mifcon,  in  aaym^  *  OloMiiy  aa  night,  *  ^mmti 
have  pilfered  from  St  Biasii,  who,  itanpeani,  hae  san  *  dark  aa 
nighty  '— ^unlets,  at  Mr  Boyd  omdioiy.  and  sagackmsly  adds, 

*  both  Basil  and  Milton  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  HomerV 

*  mmri  Utam§.  *     p.  2S7. 

Tbe  constraction  of  this  gentleman's  Engli^  is  not  ahrays 
very  ea^  or  elegant ;  as  may  appear  from  such  sentences  aa 
*  dEierishii^  in  the  minds  of  men  him  hoaoured  there.  *  (p.  i^5«)— * 
^  it  thrills  with  a  poetic  ecstaqr»  of  which  the  <^pring  is  re- 
fleOkai  sapieal» '  (p.  ft¥>*y — *  having  made  mention  of  tba 
fNHyeta  wbok  fiar  demoniaes  are  off^ad^ '  (p,  16.)  But  it  ia 
tiiM^  we  leei,  lo  bring  this  article  to  a  ooadusion  i-^hic  loeoa 
est  Soauii.«-»If  we  coidd  flatter  ourselves  that  Mr  Boyd  wwnld 

•lists*  lo  oSf  we  would  advise  him  to  betake  himself  aa  speedily 
as  possible  fitun  snch  writers  as  his  Grcwories,  Cyrils,  itcr*^ 
which  Ola  aoter  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  vain  pa* 
made  of  eaariMroas  eruditiosh^^to. studies  of  a  purer  and  nuiva 

,  profitable' nature,  more>orth<Klox  in  tasteas  well  as  in  theology^ 
lie  will  find,  ia  a  few  pi^^of  Barrow  or  Taykv,  jnere  raticaial 
pielgr,  and  nuMPe  true  ekinueace,  than  ia  aU  tae  lathers  of  the 
Church  tqgether  i  and  if,  as  we  think  probable^  imder  thisbet<^ 
ler  culture,  his  talents  should  brj|i|^  finrdi  Surer  Aiiits,  we  shall 
hail  such  a  result  of  our  councils  with  pteasuref^^^^aod  shall  even 
feigive  him  the  nuuiy  personal  risks  he  has  made  us  run,  in  pens* 
ing  down  our  huge  mlio  Saints  from  their  shelves. 


AuT.  V.  Am  Aficomni  qf  ike  S^Umm  qf  HMandfy  oibpM  in 
ike  more  Imprwed  JMstrkt^  ly  tkuiUmd  t  mth  tome  (M»rrpa-> 
turns  am  ike  Jmyr^^rwteuis  ^  vkich  they  are  sutccytibte.  By 
the  llight  Honourable  Sm  Johv  Sinclair,  Bart.  Third 
IkUtioUt    2voLt(vo.    Ediobuigh.    Constable  &  Co,     16^5. 

Genanl  liepori  cfthe  Agricultural  State^  and  Fotitical  Circumstan^ 
ees  of  Scotland  3  Drawn  ^pjot*  the  Cwisidcraiuni  of' the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Internal  Imjnwemaitt  utider  the  Directions  rif 
the  Ilighi  Hon,  Sm  John  Sinclair,  the  /*rcbidetit*     3  vol— - 
lind  Appendix  ^  voL  8vo. — with  a  vol^tne  of  l^ates  in  4tb. 
Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  Londun,  Lougnian  9(  Co.  I6l4. 

^£  are  not  now  going  to  make  any  jokes  on  Sir  John  Sinclair 
*^who  appears  IQ  a  verj  rcspcclftbjc  and  wwtcriou«  hgfe% 
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JB  ihe  ^fdbamm  "mm  bsfavB  w.  iMbed,  we  we  not  f^inf  u^ 
MJie  any  jokes,  M  all^  and  tlikik  k  biH  fair  to  our  frivolofSA 
gnederi  to  eppnte  tbcm  et  tbe  outiet,  thet  we  propoee  to  tpentl 
thosit  twenty  pe^et  in  dMCourftio||(  celin^  eod  candkily  aooot 
i^ricolliife  mm  Soeloh  fiivHUBg— 4Dr  tlie  kutraction,  rather  thaii 
AoeotertainnmiW  ^  these  wbodo  «•  tbe  honour  of  atteddiiig  to 
o«r  hmibratioiis.  About  three- fiHirlhe of  the  li»ideciproprielom 
of  Edgfatodi  weMppoie,  m  etiU  in  tbe  country )*«*and  in  the k)ntf 
nights  of  diis  dreary  season,  some  of  them  may  perhaps  find 
leuore  to  indulge  a  little  cariosity  about  the  causes  which  have  in* 
cwssMil  the  ¥am  of  their  potsessioos,  and  the  practkes  which  ase 
Jikety  still  further  to  iuiproveit*  •  To  the  guests  or  rivakctf  a  Bed- 
lord  or  a  Coke— 16  the  reade»  or  pnpilsof  a  Davy-^we  hase  not 
.perhaps  any  very  imponaat  information  to  efer  i  and  certainly 
iiave  no  need  to  address  )uiy  praise  of  a  study  which,  in  Modem 
m  weU  as  in  ancient  times,  has  engaged  the  attentkm  of  men  of 
4ke  most  eitaltad  nmk  mA  the  mo^  dislihgnished  talents^ — and 
'been  Tocoaunended  to^every  k>ver  of  his  eiiMimry,  scarce^  morn 
by  its  pacamount  importance  to  every  order  in  tbe  eommunttyt 
than  1^  the  manly  and  indM)ei¥lel)t  spirit  whk;h  it  seems  to  esi* 
eke  among  its  votaries.  We  coafess,  however,  that  we  rsckun 
npon  spmewhat  of  a  burger  aodienoe ;  and  veiitnre  to  hope,  that 
our  ftopnhr  kttle  summary  may  rouse  the  attention  of  some  in* 
iUeot  qpkrita,  that  wouM  tarn  with  ntfngbt  from  quartos  of  de- 
tailed iostmetkHir'-'WHl  sttmolate  the  activity  or  ombkion  of 
souse  of  (hose  powavful  indivaduals,  whoso  aulhontyean  over- 
come  prejudice,  and  whose  putronage  msy  be  suflic4ent  io  siq»- 
pore  innovaiion*  For  theeake of  tliis chance,  as  weU  asof  otur 
own  repittation,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  perepicnoos,  and  m$ 
little  tedious,  as  possibK 

About  five  hundred  volumes,  we  believe,  have  been  pubBshod 

on  agricultural  subjects  in  this  country,  within  the  last  twenty 

yeark^— «sd  some.ol  them  uuiduubtediy  of  vesy  ^^jt^ox  merit    But 

.their  subjeels  have  been  so  generally  iimited#  either  to  tbe  eapa- 

Uliues.ol  a  oert^in  dii^rict,  or  to  a  particular  branch  of  the 

sdence,  that  the  volumes  before  us  afford  perhaps  tbe  first  (air 

opportunity  we  h$kve>  yet  had  ol  saying  something  on  tbe  general 

condition  of  this  most  useful  of  all  arts,  and  the  justly.celriirated 

.  practice  of  it  in  pur  own  countrv*     We  diall  not  attempt  to  de» 

By,  thoX  it  is  with  some  little  Iceling  of  national  pride  that  wo 

devote  a  portion  of  our  Journal  to  an  account  of  Scottish  Uufr* 

bandry ;  but  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  give  tu»  credit  for  a  bet«- 

ter  sentimcpt,  while  we  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  more  promi- 

.  pent  parts  of  a  sy^tem^ which  promises  to  be  as  beneficial  as  it 

if^  pro^cat^y  in  other  countries.    It  is  our  intention  to  avobl 
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tiH>n?if tiers  of  f^pccalfltion  atid  contfb^wsy-^fttfifostriln  fit>Jm  rteni 

^wqiiisitiort  and  theory — and- to  c^tertt -ouhtelveA  at  thiiitim^ 

with  a  concise  ootKne  of  tbow  cmirses  of'  tattumgenieiit  lAteh 

Imve  been  winctioiicd  by  sucoessfut  experience.    Oar  VeMkei^ 

yi\\\  be  more  able  to  apprechite  the  present  «tftte  of  our  agrkurf- 

turc  aind'raral  popolatiod,  after  a  snort  retn>»pe<Jl'of  the  eomfe- 

•tton'of  both,  at  no  very  rembte  perioA  '  •• 

While  the  feudal  system  continued  m  its  ▼ie^our',  fernd  M*g 

-eonsfdered  rather  as  a  sowrce  of  power  than  of  reveftue:  "  Eve* 

-in  B  yeai»  of  abundance,  nearly  all  its  produce  was  c<in«un>ed 

'«J)onihespot.     This  produee  was  obtained  tjy  fbe  iio»WHed 

"«ttd  de^nkory  labours*  of  men^  whose  utmost  o^>joct  was  (o  ae- 

<rure  the  mefim  df  «absistence,  and  whose  r^gniar  employment 

ivns  war.     The  miseraWe  hots  of  these  retafeci^s  Wei^  crowdefl 

•  orowfri  the  caatte  of  tfheir  chief  5  the  arable  land  In  the  tieJgh- 
bottrhood  was  kept  cmistantlv  under. corn  cropsf^  and,  bey«on^ 

■ft,  ir  ki*^€  traot  was oocopied  in  common,  'dilefly  -in  -the-  p»a- 
ttirageof  lear>  cattle.     In  theae  circ«imslcin^e&,  e?en  'the  littfe 

.improrefnent  which  itiij^hi  have 'been  eflfeicted  by  the  fewf^iior 

-indatetry  of  a  few  individuals,  was  effeetoaliy  jnterdfetcd  by  thfe 
imttn^  of  their  occuipancj%  It  was  deemed  amattcr  of  justice 
AAd' expediency,  to  interchange  eveiy  year  their  small  ■  arable 

•poaseswona,' which  were  occupied  mnrig  and  ruiidaki  ap  the 

•  phrase  ^^f^  m  Scotland,  or  tn  eepaf^te  ridgea  iit  palches,  in«ey- 
fningled  and  QUencioaed  r  find  no  sooner  were  th^erop^  carried 

-cff,  than  an  the  arable  liuid,  as- well  a^'fhepMtiire)  waa  l«id 

•  lopen  to  the  herds  and  iiodk«  of  the  w*H!)le  hamlet' 

No  great  change  in  the  state  of  soeiety,  6r  in  thepraotice  4f 
^a^rirukure,  «cen>i}  to  bavd  taken  place  in  England,  till  towntds 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  turbulence  of*the 
l^reatar  ^Bftrons  began  10  be  somewhat  checked  hf  the  rise  of  a 
tniddlcr  order,  over  which  they  had  no  t mnHkltate  contn)!.  The 
fvyowin^  importance  of  the  mercantile  dass,  promoted  by  tiie 

•  policy  of  the  Crown,  served  to  strengthen*  its  authority ;  and, 
*in  the  feigns  of  Henry  Vil,  and  Henry  VII I,  the  wioat  power- 
ful Barona  were  at  laat  compelled  to  fore^  their  aa^dmed  rank 
ot*  petty  sovereigns,  and  to  submit  %o  the  general  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Acts  a^gainst  retainers  were  rigorously  enforced ;  and 
mankiera  changed  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Itociet}'.     Alt- 

•  i  tary  services  ciuild  no*  longer  be  accepted  as  «  sufficient  return 
•for  the  occupancy  of  tend  5  and  an  efjuivalent  was  tobefotj^nd 
-  to  purchase  tbo«e  forei-spi  luxtiries  with  which  commerce  was 

beginning  to  console  the  great  landholders  for  the  loss  of  their 
ptm  er.  it  was  in^^ossible,  however,  to  obtain  this  equivalent  frohi 
xheir' present  tenant;:,  w4u>  wore  too  nunverous  to  ^^pare  any  co«- 
tsiciciable  share  of  the  produce }  and  they  were  accordingly  very 
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'ffeneraBt  ffiil^lAced,;  while  the*wi(nt  of  any  ttthd^'poiwks^  of 

'Skill  and  capiral,  compelled  the  proprietor  v^  se&erfilly  to  ipe- 
tain  their  estates  jri  tlieir  own  hands.  But  A  grent  breadth  of  land 
can  seldom  be' pljoiStab! y  cultivated  by  any  one  m^n  white  under 
tillage,  and  fai*  less  by  a  great  landliolder.  The  injudicioiis  laiws 
of  these  thtncjs,^  ^Iso,  which  restrained  both  the  home  awd  foreigU 

•/com  trade;  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  all  agricultiiral  im- 
prm'emerit ;  #hUe  the  constant  demand  for  British  wool  in  the 
foreign  mai^c'ets,  and'the  comparatively  little  iabonr  und  risk  which 

'attend  the  manage^mcnt  of  pasturage,  gave  adecidecVpreference^u 

*the  production  6f  that  comtfiodity.   ^n  vain  were  laWs  enacted^ 
from  time  totlrfre,  fbi*  compelUng  proprietors  to  maintain  farm- 
houses— ^to  cultjiVA^Q  com— and  to  diminish  their  flocks  of  ah^, 
while  private  interest  so  stronj^ly  opposed  thei^  execution* 
The  first  consequences  of  this  neu'  order  of  things  were  ex- 

'tremely  afHictitig.'  Driven  from'  thdr  possession*  oy  Ijbose  to 
whom  they  had  long  looked  up  as  their  natural  protectors^  a 

'i^rge  part  orthi.pdpuladon,  destitute  of  all  resources,  were 
thrown  in  a  mb^s'on  the  other  orders,  with  whom  it  was  sean)e« 
ly  possible  they  sHouW  combine.  There  Was  indeed  no  room 
for  their  employtncnt,  at  a  time  when  manufacturing  industry 
had  madfe  but  veiy  Jittle  progress  in  any  partf  of  the  island* 
Thcf  jea^ottejrof  ^le  towns,  besides^  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  the 

'mercantile  iy^tetT),  seems  tb  have  opposed  theit*  reception*  No 
one  was  albwed  to  ivork  at  a  trade  to  which  he  had  not  s^ved 
an  apprenticeship ;  and  ivox^  some  traded  the  rhiklren  of  fei* 
bourers  seem  to  have  been  expressly  excluded.  The  misery  of 
the  lower  orders,  still  faitber  aggravated  by  the  suppvessitm  df 
the  monaittriesy^was  so  grdat  during  the  sixteenth  <:en<ury,  that 

•the  most  crud'^d  ai-bkraVy  laws  wcfe  ineffeetuAHy  resorted  to, 
fSn*  the  soppressimi  ofcrinips,  in  inany  instances  perp^ratcxl 
frotti  desperation.  It  had  been  the  pollcj*  of  the  feudal  s^'stem,  tt> 
raise  tip  a  greait  population,  witliout  any  regard  to  the  meatis 

"of  •employment,  .bj'  dividing  land  into  the  minutest  portions 
oti'  which  a  family  could  siil)gist$  and  at  Uie  time  when  this 

risystem  was  overturned  in  England,  there  was  not-*-as  in  our 
/days,  which  have  wU^iessed  A  similar  change  upon  o  compara- 

'  lively  ^mal!  scjilc'  in  th^  nbrtJiern  parts  of  the  island— any  v^nt 
fcr  th^  sfllt^Humerary  inhabitants,  eith<*r  within  tlie  kingdom 

'  or  lit*  cfistapt  colbtiles.  The  renroviil  uf  die  small  teiidnts  was  in- 
deed*thii  fy^c^sriry  precin-sor  of  a^TicliItttral  fmproKemc?nt ;  b«t 

'it  6eem*toha+e  been  executed' with  too  iiUfe  caution ;  and  it  has 
contributed  to'rtitaH  \mdti  the  hnded  property  ot  England  a 

•fcUrdenffr)  the  ihipcdrpo^rraiW)  Whiih  it  is  perhf>p§  impracti- 

•cabte^toremijVe,  but'ihieh  thrcat«*natp  become  i:itolcTabfc^ 
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In  die  fow  €cmnlnr  of  8to<Iiiid»  the  ftpdel  qrcteei  iwimetn- 
ed  Ub  groand  much  loiii{er  then  in  Englaafl.  A  restless  domi* 
neering  aristocracy  would  have  hid  defiance  toanj  rsatrainis  upqn 
their  order,  which  a  weak  goTernmeot  might  have  attempted  tp 
impose*  It  was  not  dll  after  the  acccssioa  of  James  4o  the  E119- 
fiA  throne,  that  re^eime,  rather  than  power,  became  the  object 
.of  our  great  barons.  To  support  their  rank  at  the  English  courL 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  tfaw  rents  to  die  utmost:  ud  thoi^ 
the  diange  appears  to  have  been  more  gradual  than  it  had  been 
in  Kngkmd,  jet,  if  the  picture  drawn  by  Fletcher  of  Sakon 
is  not  fpneady  exi^gerated,  the  state  of  the  lower  dassea  in  Sco^ 
Jand,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  fully  as  dq;4orable  as  in 
,Eim^and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  In  the  Highlands, 
the  original  system  subusted  in  undiminished  foroe^  tiji  the 
xebeWon  in  H^S;  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  it  has 
nndm^gone  but  little  change  in  several  paru  of  that  remote  dia- 
.^rict 

Whatever  miqr  have  been  die  progress  of  agriculture  in  Scot* 
land,  previous  to  the  demise  of  Alexander  Tmrd  in  1286,  it  ia 
.certain  that  all  the  most  valnable  inventions  now  in  use^  cannot 
be  traced  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  tif  the  last  century.  At 
that  time,  find  indeed  in  most  of  our  counties  for  fiftv  years  af- 
ter, the  antient  afrangement  stiO  prevailed :  The  arable  land  was 
still  divided  into  minute  ^rtions^  or  shared  among  the  iababi- 
.lants  of  the  conticniotts  hamlet  in  alternate  ridges  1  and  the  paa« 
ttre  land  occupica  in  common. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ccqtury,  the  extreme  incon- 
venience of  tliis  system  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Scotish  L^ 
^|;i6lature.    The  causes  in  which  it  originated,  seem  to  have  ok- 
,iated  no  longer,  at  least  in  the  k>w  country :  And,  acoordinghrt 
by  two  separate  statutes  in  1695,  one  of  them  authorising  toe 
division  of  commons,  and  the  other  the  separation  of  pi^iper- 
ty  lying  in  rywrig^  both  these  impediments  were  almost  c^re^ 
removra«    By  neither  of  them,  indeed,  was  this  economy  pro- 
scribed upon  the  property  of  an  individual  \  he  might  stiU  per* 
mit  his  tenants  to  abide  by  tlieir  former  arrangepient    But  it 
.was  easily  perceived  that  such  a  system  of  occupancy  excluded 
.  every  vaiuable  improvement  1  and,  soon  itfter  commons  were  di- 
vided, and  intermixed  properties  disentangled,  laud  was  let  4>iit 
.to  be  bek)  in  severalty  and  in  continoous  jKmions.    There  is 
scarjcely  any  instance  of  commons  or  of  ruiarig  hinds  now  to  be 
found  m  the  Lowland  counties,  exc^  such  as  bekmg  in  a  few 
Jloyal  burghs,<*-all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  Crown  lands,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  these  highly  beneficial  enactmeuu. 

iliough  by  these  lav^Si  and  by  the  previous  r^fpilatiuu  cou» 
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cferniag  titlies,  eslabltshed  in  1635,  tbe  Legidatare  of  Scot- 
knd  had  wisely  removed  by  far  the  greatest  obstructions  to 
wricaluirflil  improTements;  yet  thdr  progress,  during  the  first 
my  years  of  the  hut  ceoturyi  was  exceedingly  slow,  even  in  the 
iMth-eiMem  eoiindes— in  <^ers  scared^  perceptible.  Vei^'  St- 
tie  capitd,  sklU  or  industry,  were  to  be  found  aoiong  professional 
finrmers ;  and  tke  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  political 
Old  mral  economy  which  prevailed  among  landfaoiiders  them- 
sdves,  and  dieir  inveterate  attachment  to  a  system  of  connexion 
-with  the  tenantry,  which  should  combine  revenue  with  power* 
opposed  tlie  introcluclion  of  these  necessary  articles  from  other 
quarters,  and  ihe  growth  of  them  even  on  their  own  estates. 
Tlieir  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  enlargement  c(  farms,  and  the 
ilidependence  of  their  tenants,  was  met  by  a  sort  of  tacit  com- 
pact among  the  latter  class,  by  which  it  was  deemed  a  disho-. 
noonMe  action  to  make  an  offer  for  a  (arm,  whSe  the  present 
occupier  had  any  hope  of  a  renewal  of  liis  lea^e ;  and  which  led' 
ih^  to  resent  every  innovation  which  the  more  intelligeni' 
landhoUers  occasbnaUy  introduced. 
A%out  the  middle  or  last  century,  and  dironghont  the  gftn^er 

et  of  Scotknd  for  more  than  twenty  years  aflerwards,  as  we 
n  from  the  snitings  9f  Lbrd  Karnes  and  Mr  Wight,  the 
practice  of  agrieakure  had  received  but  very  little  iroproveoieat. 
Commons,  indeed,  had  been  divided  in  several  counties,  and 
Ae  dd  mode  of  occnpying  arable  land  in  detached  anotmenta 
had  fidlen  into  disuse  i  but  the  iincient  distinction  between  $4* 
jUd  and  ak^ddf  was  stiB  preserved.  The  former  received  sJI 
Ae  flMUMire  chat  was  made  at  the  faitn  stead,  and  was  kept  con* 
Andy  hi  tiBage,  most  commonly  nnder  a  succession  of  com 
crops^  ihon^h  a  crmi  of  peas  was  occasionaDy  interposed.  Th« 
4Mamld  division,  whidi  was  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  was 
fai^ttiied  widi  still  greater  sciverity.  Upon  some  of  the  most  con* 
venient  spota^  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  confined,  during  the 
niffhc,  in  temporary  fcdds  i  jmd  after  the  soil  had  been  thus  some* 
wut  eoridied,  it  was  cropped  with  oats  every  vear  until  its  pro* 
dace  wottU  no  logger  defray  the  cost. of  soeq  and  labour.  It 
lias  then  ieic,  fid!  of  aB  sorts  of  weeds,  to  recover  n  sward  of 
coarse  herha^  Imt  the  snassisted  operations  of  nature;  and  in 
due  time  again  anfajected  to  a  similar  course  of  exhanation.  In 
iboae  instances  where  lime  was  applied,  the  soil  was  BtiU  more 
e&ctuany  reduced  to  a  state  of  sterility :  It  was  thought  that  sa 
imat  an  expense  could  never  be  too  speedilv  reimbursed  $  and 
die  abundant  crops  that  were  obtained  from  tredi  land,  of  evea 
an  inferior  quality,  by  means  of  Ume,  had  no  c£uct  in  graiUy* 
ii^  the  short  sighted  avaiicc  of  its  |K>siessor. 
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The  only  crop* extensively  cliltivated  at  this  periad,  were  oats^ 
bear  or  big,  and  peas.     Wheat  and  barley  were  confined  almost 
cxckisirely  to  a  lew  districts,— and  the  former  was  looked  upon, 
vilb  jealousy  by  landholders  as  being  a  very  exhausting  crop,' 
even  upon  soils  naturally  rich.     On  those  sandy  foams,  which . 
have  since  been  rendered  so  productive  by  means  oi  turnip  and 
clover,  the  culture  of  wheat  was  seldom  or  never  attempted. 
Neither  of  these  green  crops  had  tlien  entered  into  the  Common 
rotations  of  farmers,  in  any  part  of  Scotland,     l^otatoes,  which^ 
were  introduced  from  Ireland  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  seldom  been  tried  in  the  fields ;  and  the  presenc^ 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  beans  in  drills  was  unknown. 
.  The  ooeratioQs  of  husbandry  were  conducted  in  a  most  irre* 
gular  ana  desultory  manner.    Intense  labour^  (or  a  few  weeks  at 
seed-time  and  harvest,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  indo- 
lence.   The  summer  months  were  unprofitably  employed  in  pro- 
viding fuel,  commonly  peat  and  turf;  and  in  securing  what,  was- 
calTed  meadow  hay,  the  meagre  produce  of  some  marshy  spot» 
which  was  then  considered  to  be  a  very  useful  append^e  to  e-' 
\ery  farm.    After  the  crops  were  carried  to  the  stack-yard,  no 
great  exertion  of  cither  men  or  horses  was  required  till  the  re- 
tjurn  of  spring.    The  ploughman  was  commonly  sent  into  the" 
barn,  where  little  more  was  expected  of  him,   than  that  he 
should  provide  straw  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  ihe  hor- 
ses and  cattle  from  day  to  day.     Ploughs,  harrows,  and,  only, 
in  some  places,  carts, — all  of  them  of  a  very  inferior  descrip-' 
Uon,  were  the  only  field  implements.     Never  fewer  than  four 
horses  or  oxen  were  yoked  "tQ  the  plough,  sometimes  two  of  each^ 
but  most  commonly  four  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  frequently, 
ihorc.     The  roads  were  seldom  practicable  to  wheel-carriages  ;^ 
and  corn,  and  all  otlier  articles,  were  carried,  on  hor^eback.^ 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  scanty  crops  and  the 
indigenous  weeds  of  the  soil  j  and  a  bad  harvest,  especially  if 
succeeded  by  a  severe*  winter,  in  which  the  caitle  perished  foe 
want  of  provender,  often  brought  ruin  on  the  unhappy  husband^ 
man.  '.  ^ 

In  other  respects,  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  qountry,  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  .last  century,  differed  very  much  Vrbm  their  sue 
cessors.  In  dress,  in  manners,  and  in  diet,  very  little  distinc- 
tion was  observed  between  master  and  servant.  Every  family, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  nearest  village,  ma- 
nufactured all  its  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  from  the  mw  ma^ 
terials  produced  on  the  spot.  Very  little  intercourse  subsisted 
between  town  and  country,  or  even  bptween  Jiliorcnt  parts  of 
the  same  county,    ^cw  crops^  aad  bcw  mtKlcs  of  cultwe,  werer 
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lmi|i;  confined  to  (lie  plaoes  wWc  ibey  ori<;inatcd,  or  were  Gff^ 
introduced  ;--«iu]  it  might  have  been  Uu)iigbtt  that  centuries 
woukl  dapse  befi>ro  a  correct  systetu  of  agriciUtiiro  could  makai 
the  progress  whkh  it  has  already  made  in  all  the  Lowlaud  coua* 


•  WbUe  the  outthratqrs  theroselvea  continued  in  this  state  of  da*, 
preasiony  it  may  be  natucaliy  imagined^  that  their  dispo.sabie  pi*o« 
doce,  for  the  consumption  of  the  town^*  was  neither  abundant,  nor. 
of  the  best  quality.  Less  wheaten  bread  was  tlien  consumed  by  the 
middling  lurnks^  than  by  common  laboiirem  at  present.  Oat-meal^ 
prepared  in  iirariotts  ways,  with  bread  nnide  of  tlic  meal  of  bar" 
fey  or  big,  and  peiB,  were  the  chief  articles  of  food  everywhere* 
Butcher's  meat  appeared  but  seldom,  and  at  stated  intervals,  up- 
oa  the  tables  of  tradesmen  and  formers*  Fur  nearly  haJf  the. 
jrear,  very  little  fresh  meat  was  to  be  procured  in  our  joarkets* 
at  a  ))eriod  when  potatoes,  turnips,  or  even  good  hay,  were  nptr 
employed  in  fattening  live  stock.  Tlte  univer;>al  practice  was,. 
to  kill  a  nmnbet  of  beasts,  proportioned  to  the  moderate  want%  , 
of  tbe  vicinity,,  about  the  end  of  ailtiunn  ;*^itiie  flesh  was  salt^. 
mnd  its  consntiiptiQn  frugally  apportioned  amon^  tjie  winter  and 
spring  months*  -The  caiiule  were  seldom  more  than  half-^fat.  apd 
and  not  very  larger  but  such  as  tbtey  were,  it  was  ^lought  (lor 
•maU  matter  for  two,  or  pecl^apafouiv  of  the  lower  sort  of  trades- 
men, to  purchase  one  among  them*.  At  other  tinjesi  it.  was  not, 
%  very  saie  pkia  for  a  butcher  to  kill  an  ox  or  a  cow,  ^  ejoi  ii\ 
pretty  Iturge  villages,  .unless  about  three-fourtl^  of  |he  carc^sa 
were  engaged  beforehand.  '     • . 

Before  the  middle  .of  the  kit  cenltirv,  ibe  only  valuable  iu\*, 
provements  were  executed  by  the  landholders  themselves.  * — > 
The  poor  illiterate  tenant,  cooBned  to  one  ^ pot,  an^  earning  if 
bare  subsistence  by  incessant  labour,  daro<l  not  vei?ture  frou^ 
the  iTeaten  path  of  his  forefathers.  To  hiif^,  evefy,ianovatiQ» 
on  the.estflUished  routine,  appeared  fraught  with  raiu.-  Tb<K^ 
new  crops^  and  new  modes  or  manageipe^r,  he  would  romaf  k^i 
will  never  answer  for  a  .man  who  hgjs  pi.  rent  to  pay.  Ucs^des^ 
the  want  of  economy,  which,  is  too  generally  observable  in  th€i 
operations  of  great  landholders,  confii'med  the  aversion  of  their 
tenants  to  every'  new  experiment,  f 

*  The  intr0^»ction  ef  summer  fallow,  into  East  Lothian,  by  &fr 
Wslker^  teniMt  in  Besnston,  soon  after  the  Union,  wiH  be  admitted^ 
Ve  hfipe,  even  by  tb<$  anti-fallewiM  of  the  present  dny,  to  have.beea 
i  mentorimis  exception. 

t  TUnwjw  wene  dohhratej  by  se^^eral  landbcVlders  before  the  year 
]?45'rbnt  tfoey^nade  so  little  progress,  that  dbcrat  HGCK  theta  pro^ 
4isbly  were  iip|'60*acre»^  all.theteiisnte4  fanes  trfi  ^cotlaucL    Al 
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Before  this  period,  howeirer,  toime  enterpritta;  piciprfeUiit 
had  introduced  upon  their  own  personal  farms  me  cnlture  of 
tlimipit  and  clover;  and,  in  1793,  formed  diemsehres  into  an- 
laeociation,  under  the  title  of  ^.  The  Society  of  Improvers  in* 
the  Knowledp^e  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland.  Their  Tramac*i 
tions  were  published  from  time  to  time;  and  in  1745^  the 
roost  Taluahle  |)apers  were  collected  into  one  Tokime.  Batr 
thou^  this  ScKiety  soon  comprehended  three  hundred  of  tbe 
principal  landholders  of  Scotland,  it  subsisted  for  little  monr 
than  twenty  years;  and  until  i7»4,  when  the  Highland  Socie^- 
was  established,  there  was  no  large  institution  in  Scodand  tar 
promoting  agriculturul  improvements.  In  t787y  this  Society 
procured  a  royal  cliartH* ;  ai)d,  in  1789,  9000/.  was  panted  to  it 
diit  of  the  money  paid  on  restitution  of  the  forfeited  estates^ 
Notwithstanding  the  restricted  character  which  the  title  implies^ 
the  Highland  Society  now  consists  of  members  from  every  part 
of  Scotland ;  and  embraces,  in  its  Transactions,  what  relat^  to 
die  agriculture  and  raral  economy  of  the  whole  country. 

Among  the  meritorious  individuals  who  have  lat>oured  to 
promote  tlie  internal  improvement  of  Scotland,  a  conspicuous 
place  is  unquestionably  due  to  tbe  Compiler  of  the  works  before 
Iks.  Tbe  vast  accumulation  of  matters  ^f  detail,  on  which  hift 
industrv  has  been  employed,  is  a  ftind  from  which  the  statesman 
and  pontical  economist,  as  weU  m  the  humblest  osltivator,  may 
draw  much  useful  information.  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scot« 
land,  and  the  numerous  puUications  that  have  emanated  fironr 
the  National  Board,^  whicn  he  had  unquesdooaUy  the  merit  dt 
originating,  have  brought  to  view  a  great  many  interestii^  focta, 
on  almost  every  topic  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of 
Britain.  They  have  estaUished  a  constant  communication  be*' 
tween  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  and  have  not  only 
powerfully  contributed  to  diqid  prejudices  in  quarters  where  thc^ 
were  known  tobe  the  most  obstinate, — but  have  excited  a  qpim 
•f  inquiry  and  of  enterprise,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
she  contented  inddence,  and  almoat  invincible  apathy  that  ao 
generally  prevailed  in  former  times. 

this  time,  Mr  William  Dawson  began  to  culthrate  theai  in  drills,  on 
a  brge  scale,  at  Frogdea,  in  lU»burghshire ;  and  the  success  of 
this  i^irited  farmer,  soon  spread  them  over  diat  aad  tht  adjacent 
counties.  It  is  to  the  excellent  example  of  dus  geatleosan,  in  this 
and  several  other  branches  of  Huabaadry— to  the  spirit  with  whidi 
he  surmounted  all  difficulties— and  to  the  systematic  anaoer  ia  which 
aU  his  operations  were  c6mllitted|*»lhat  we  ought  to  attribute,  io  no 
saiall  d^pree,  the  skill  and  enorgy^  which,  soon  aftar  that  peri^,  bo- 
gan  to  be  dt^playedamong  the  tenantry  of  the  Sot^-castera  couptiea» 
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The  worthy  Baronet,  indeed,  has  sometimes  been  accused  of 
not  being  quite  so  expert  in  selecting  as  in  accumulating  infor* 
mation,  and  has  been  supposed  not  only  to  be  a  little  credulous 
and  sanguine  in  agricultural  enterprij^es,  but  even  to  be  attachea 
rather  too  fondly  to  the  notions  of  a  former  age.     Of  this  Third 
edition  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  however,  we  ^ill  venturtf 
lo  say,  that  it  does  not  give  much  countenance  to  such  charges. 
The  best  practices  of  Scottish  Agriculture  are  mhiutdy  but  con- 
cisely described  in  a  plain,  business-like  manner,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work.     The  materrals,  indeed,  were  famished  by  a  great 
Dumber  of  the  most  skilful  agriculturists,  who,  instead  or  indulg- 
ing in  speculation,  have  c(mtented  themselves,  in  general,  witit 
merely  stating  the  particulars  of  their  owrr  management,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  it.     Their  burWinp  and  fences— their 
instruments — their  crops  and  live-stock — tneir  general  system,' 
and  the  minutiae  which  it  embraces,  arc  all  so  faithfully  delineat- 
ed, that  if  our  previous  acquaintance  wfth  these  matters  does  not 
greatly  mislead  us,  we  think  all  theleadin^  features  of  the'husband- 
T}  and  rural  economy  of  Scotland  majr  be  dislirfctly  tra'cetl,  by 
leaders  the  least  convensant  with  these  subjects.     This  branch  of 
the  work  is,  without  all  doubt,  the  most  useful  performance  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  an  idle  discussion  about  preserving  from  the  plough 
a  few  acres  of  rich  old  grass,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  we 
should  wish  to  see  omitted.     Of  the  Second  ftirt  we  do  not 
think  quite  so  weil.     It  contains  Dissertations  on  the  Size  of 
Farms,  on  Leases,  and  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Persons, 
employed  in  Agriculture.     In  these  the  author's  love  of  detail^ 
ana  petty  regulation  is  rather  too  conspicuous  ;  though  his  opi- 
nions seem  to  have  undergone  a  very  favourable  change  since  the 
first  edition  was  published.     There  is  an  Appendix  of  forty-six; 
articles,  a  few  of  them  of  real  value,  but  the  greater  number  ei- 
ther quite  trivial  or  foreign  to  the  subject.    It  is  but  jUst  to  add, 
(hat  the  worthy  Baronet^  claims  on  this  occasion  are  sufficient- 
ly moderate,  and  preferred  with  the  utmost  modbJty  and  can- 
dour.   The  book,  as  he  informs  us  m  the  preface,  wias  drawn  up 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    "•  Tire  credit  of  the  hhaw^ 
ledge  which  this  work  may  contain  belongs  entii'ely  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  public-spirited  farmers  from  wlibhi  that  information 
has  been  derived.  *    For  himself  he  asks  no  moi-e  than  the  merit' 
6f  <  collecting,  cond^ising  and  digesting  the  important  informa- 
Ciofl  which  was  mmt  liberally  furnished.* 
•  The  *  General  Report  *  is  founded  on'  the  Statistical  Account 
and  the  County  Surveys,  and  is  meant  to  exhibit,  in  a  compa- 
ratively small  compass,  all  that  is  of  general  utility  in  these?  so^ 
▼Oi.  XXIT.  WK  47.'  -      F    . 
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luminous  works,  in  regard  to  the  *  Agricultural  State  and  PoRti- 
cal  Circumstances '  of  Scotland.     The  plan  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  prescribed  by  the  Board  for  the  County  Reports — which 
is  so  extensive  that  no  surveyor  has  ever  been  able  to  do  justice  to 
all  its  parts.     But  on  this  occasioo,  seldom  more  than  a  single^ 
chapter  seems  to  have  been  altotted  to  one  individual  j  and  a  few 
copies  of  the  original  Sketches  were  circulated  for  remarks  lonaf 
beifore  the  whole  were  put  together  in  their  present  form.   Thougft 
this  arrangement  has  probsmly  secured  the  work  from  any  great 
error,  in  regard  to  facts,  it  has  occasioned  other  faults  which  it 
was  scarcely  less  desirable  to  avoid.     The  different  writers  have 
sometimes  encroached  on  the  province  of  one  another — which 
has  rendered  the  work  too  large.     In  some  instances,  there  is 
too  much  of  speculation  and  controversy ;  the  text  and  the  notes 
are  at  variance ;  and  no  authoritative  decision  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  uninitiated  reader.     In  several  other  parts  there  is  abund« 
ant  proof  of  the  absence  of  a  rcgulafing  mind ;  contradictions- 
as  well  as  redundancies  are  but  too  frequent ;  and  some  of  the- 
former  sufficiently  obvious  and  important.     We  allude  in  parti- 
cular to  the  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  is 
here  treated  of  more  or  less  largely,  by  at  least  four  different 
writers^  two  of  whom  contend  for  giving  it  a  purely  commercial- 
character  f  while  the  other  two,  one  ot  them  Sir  John  Sinclair 
himself,  recommend  covenants — with  which  the  more  intelligent 
landholders  now  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  dispense.     TTie  Ap* 
pendix,  indeed,  is  so  objectionable  throughout,  that  we  think 
the  work  would  be  g^reatly  improved  if  a  full  moiety  of  it  were 
omitted  in  future  editions. 

But,  with  all  these  faults,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pemse 
this  General  Report  without  experiencing  a  high  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction, in  which  we  thipk  every  candid  reader  will  participate. 
It  is  written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  belonging  to  a  class, 
which  it  was  usual,  till  a  late  period,  to  reproach  for  ignorance- 
and  perverseness.     While  the  cultivators  of  almost  every  parti)f 
Europe  have  continued  stationary — forming  the  lowest  order  ot" 
society,  and  in  some  eoun tries  are  stiU  sunk  in  hopdess  slavery  ;- 
the  farmers  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  have  emerged  from 
sloth  and  indigence, — and  now  participate  largely  in  that  general 
improvement,  to  which  their  knowledge  and  industry  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree.     The  different  courses  of  manage- 
raent,  with  their  adaptation  to  the  diversities  of  our  soil  and  di- 
matc,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  several  operations  are  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  economy  of  labour  and  capital,  are 
described  with  precision  by  men  who  write  from  their  own  expe^ 
rience.     The  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  husbandry  is^ 
the  amount  of  the  suiplus  produce  obtained' &om  a  soil- seldomr 
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tmianilty  ri(3i[y'imd  sitoated  under  a  rather  QDffenial  clitAate. 
'This  is  indicti^ted  by  the  reTcnue  of  the  landhoUcr,  which  ia 
f^eater  than  can  be  drawn  from  land  under  much  more  £iTour« 
able  circumstances.  It  is  {>aid,  too,  not  from  the  sayings  of  ex« 
treme  parsimony,  but  from  the  liberal  profits  of  judicious  ex- 
penditure. While  this  reirenue  has  advanced  in  a  muchjiighei' 
proportion  than  the  price  of  land  produce,  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  have  hitherto  increased 
in  perhaps  an  equal  ratio.  And,  to  support  all  these  charges, 
the  .marketable  produce  has  been  greatly  augmented  for  the  gc« 
neral  consumption. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  only  subject  treated  of  in  this  worki 
It  contains,  among  other  matters,  some  account  of  the  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  and  Fisheries  of  the  country^  But  the  re* 
marks  which  we  propose  to  offer,  shall  be  confined  to  Agricultu* 
ral  topics  dobe^  Instead  of  ic^owiog  the  arrangement  of  the 
Report,  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  viei^ 
of  the  moBt  important  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of  ouir 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  ;-^/rj/,  of  such  as  relate  to  the 
means  of  preservtag  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
of  drawing  from  it  the  most  valuable  products  | — and  next^  of 
those  arrangements  which  have  for  their  object  to  obtain  these 
products  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  labour  and  ca« 
pital.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  fields  give  large  crops  without 
impairing  the  vigour  of  the  soil ;  th^  nett  pr(mts  may  be  still 
inconsiderable ;  or  the  whole  may  be  consumed  in  reproduce 
tion.  In  the  present  circumstand^  of  Britain — while  the  greater 
part  of  her  population  is  otherwise  employed  than  in  die  culti* 
yation  of  tlie'  soil,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Before  concluding  this  article^  we  shall  notice  the  circumstances 
^hich  have  fiicilitated  the  progress  of  the  art  in  Scotland,  and 
the  ol)$tac}es  it  still  has  to  encounter. 

L  The  introduction  of  Ttariups  and  Cl&oer  has  in  a  few  years 
effected  a  ^eater  improvement  in  almost  every  department  of 
husbandry,  than  will  easily  be  believed  by  those  who  look  only 
io  the^market  value  of  these  crops.  They  have  been  the  means 
tX  rendering  producitive  those  inferior  soils  which  it  was  impos* 
iible  td  cultivate  with  profit  under  the  old  systsm  of  successive 
torn  crops.  Even  on  land  of  a  better  quality,  the  crops  which 
Succeed  theifi  are  so  much  more  abundant,  that  it  is  probable 
as  many  bUsheis  of  corn  now  grow  on  the  half  of  a  ^ven  ex« 
ient  of  ground,  as  were  formerly  raised  on  the  whole*  In  this 
tiew  alone,  alihost  the  whole  value  of  the  turnips  and  clovers 
may  be  said  to  be  a  ckar  gain*  Fallow  has  been  banished  froui 
all  dry  soils  by  turnips ;  and  where  land  is  laid  down  to  posture^ 
tme  acre  of  cloter  and  ry^rasa  will  fiafttcn  more  atodc  than  coukl 
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barely  exist  on  10  acres  left  full  of  weeds,  to  be  phmted,  after 
several  years,  by  natural  graHsc^.  Without  such  crops  as  these, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bv  what  means  cattle  and  sheep  could 
have  been  roach  improvea  in  all  their  most  valuable  properties, 
in  a  climate  where  the  natural  pastures  yield  very  little  food  for 
half  the  year.  In  those  parts  of  Scodand  where  turnips  are  not 
yet  extensively  cultivated^  the  cattle  are  frequently  so  much  re- 
duced during  winter,  that  half  the  next  grass  season  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  restore  their  condition ;  and  when  winter  has  been 
unusually  long  and  severe,  numbers  of  them  perish  by  famine. 
The  vast  addition  made  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
dunghill  by  the  consumption  of  green  clover  and  turnips,  is  of 
itself  a  powerful  recommendation  in  their  favour ;  and  turnips, 
accordingly,  are  now  cultivated  on  soils  but  little  suited  to  their 
growth,  for  this  very  purpose. 

'  Both  clovers  and  turnips  were  cultivated  in  England  so  early 
as  ihe  middle  of  the  17th  century ,^the  latter  indeed,  as  we  learn 
ftom  Blythe,  only  in  gardens,  though  their  value  in  feeding  cat- 
tle and  sheep  was  then  known,  and  their  more  extensive  culture 
strongly  recommended  by  that  judicious  writer.  According  to 
TuU,  turnips  were  not  sown  in  the  fidds,  even  in  England,  till 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  to  this  ingenious  per- 
son that  we  owe  the  present  most  approved  mode  of  cultivating 
them,  though  we  have  reduced  his  sixrfeet  ridges  to  27,  or  at 
most  dO  inches.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  sowing  on 
ridgelets  by  a  drill  machine,  rather  than  on  the  level  bv  the 
hand,  are  so  just,  and  so  universally  felt  to  be  so  in  Scouand, , 
that  it  is  surprising  he  should  have  made  so  few  converts,  even 
at  this  dayj  among  his  own  countrymen. 

The  most  common  application  of  turnips,  for  some  time  after 
ibey  wete  introduced,  was  to  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Sheep  did 
not  then  form  any  important  part  of  the  stock  of  arable  land : 
but  on  light  soils,  the  full  benefit  of  this  crop  was  not  obtained, 
till  it  had  become  the  practice  to  consume  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  When  grown  on  clayey  soils, 
the  whole  crop  is  still  carried  to  the  fold-yards,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  straw  into  manure ;  and  on  dry  loams  it  U 
usually  divided  between  the  sheep  and  the  fold-yiurds,  by  drawing 
off  and  leaving  a, few  ridgelets  alternately.  The  poorest  sandy 
soils  seldom  fail  to  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  com  after  turnips 
consumed  by  sheep  on  the  ground.  They  are  consolidated  and 
enriched  at  the  same  time;  The  mode  of  consumin^g  clovers 
and  rvegrass  has  been  also  utiich  improved.  At  first,  almost 
the  whole  crop  was  reserved  for  hay ;  but  this  was  soon  found 
to  be  an  unprofitable  plan  on  thin  dry  soils,^ — ^whtch  are  now 
for  the  most  part  pastured  the  yery  first  year^    On  loams  and 
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days  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  cut  green  for  horsets 
and  milk  cows;  and  in  some  instances  for  both  rearing  and  fat- 
tening cattle.  This  practice  of  soiling,  as  it  is  called,  which  do- 
serves  to  become  more  general,  both  on  the  score  of  economy 
of  grass  and  for  the  sake  of  increasing  and  enriching  the  dung« 
kiU,  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  great  success, 
by  Mr  Curwen  of  Workington- Hall  in  Cumberland,  whose 
management  ia  this  respect  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  potatoes  on  the 
prr^ess  of  population,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  them  any 
great  efficacy  in  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Statistical  Account,  they  were  first  cultivated  in  the 
fieMs  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1739,  in  the  county  of  Stirling  ^ 
and  Dr  Walker  asi^res  us  that  tfac^  were  not  known  in  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  till  1743.  In  the  western  counties,  where 
ihere  is  a  large  population,  and  many  smaU  farms,  potatoes  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  on  the  east  coast,  where 
modem  husbandry  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  they  do  not 
euter  largely  into  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  near  great  towns* 
The  manure  which  tney  require,  and  their  great  bulk  and  weight, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  which  do  not  allow  them  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  distance,  are  serious  objections  to  the  extensive  culture 
of  potatoes.  In  some  places,  indeed^  they  are  given  with  adr 
vanuge  to  horses  and  other  sorts  of  Uve- stock;  but  their  con- 
sumption in  this  way,  which  never  was  considerable,  has  beei^ 
much  diminished  since  yeUow  and  Swedish  turnips  were  intro* 
dttced.  Potatoes  cannot  be  substituted,  like  turnips,  for  a  sum- 
mer-fallow, even  on  dry  soils;  and  much  less  on  strong  cluys,  oi^ 
which  they  do  not  prosper.  On  such  soils,  beans  are  preterr6d 
lo  potatoes  as  a  rotation  crop ;  and  when  drilled,  aint  hand  and 
horse-hoed,  they  superaede  the  necessity  of  lailowing  oftener 
than  once  in  a  rotation  of  6  or  8  years. 

Among ^he  varieties  of  the  cereal  gj-amiim  recently  introduced 
into  Scotland,  the  most  valuable  is  the  potatoe-oat.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  growing  in  a  fleiu  oi  wheat  in  Cumberland 
in  1786 ;  Ind  from  the  produce  of  a  single  grain  have  been  de- 
rived those  large  and  productive  crops  which  are  now  to  be 
found  throughout  all  the  northern  counties  of  Britain.  Scarce- 
ly any  other  variety  of  oats  is  cultivated  upon  k>w  and  fertile 
soils  in  this  part  of  the  island,  its  produce  both  in  corn  and 
meal  is  greater  on  such  land  than  any  other  kind  ot  oats, — and 
in  general,  little  inferior  in  value  to  a  crop  of  barley  or  oi'  wheat 
sown  in  spring.  Summer  wheat,  Uittcum  trimeatre  or  asiivutn, 
has  been  tried  in  Scotland ;  but  it  has  made  little  progress.  lu 
chief  value,  perhaps,  in  our  climate,  is,  that  it  may  be  sown  ii| 
spring  <m  fields  where  the  autumn  sown  wheat  has  partially  ij^- 
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ed.  We  have  seen  several  fields  carrying  a  mixed  crop  of  wheat 
and  barley  this  season,  that  might  have  yielded  a  mvoh  more 
Taluable  produce  of  wheat  alone,  bad  this  variety  been  employed 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  triticum  hibemum. 

The  old  practice  of  taking  consecutive  corn  crops  on  the  same 
field,  has  been  abolished  in  all  the  Lowjand  conntiesi  by  the  cuW 
tivation  of  turnips,  clovers,  and  drilled  beans  j  one  of  which 
crops,  or  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  peas^  or  a  fallow^  is  almost  uni- 
Vjersally  interpo>sed  between  every  two  culmiferous  crops.  The 
order  in  which  the  crops  succeed  one  another,  is  indeed  varied 
by  the  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation  ;  but  the  general 
yule  admits  of  very  few  e:i^ception8.  The  most  common  rota- 
tion on  the  best  drv*  soils  is  one  of  4>  years  \ — wheat  or  oats  fron^ 
grass — turnips — wheats  barley  or  oats — and  clover  and  ryegrass  ; 
«one  moiety  of  the  farm  being  under  green  crops,  and  the  othot* 
pnder  what  are  called  white  crops.  But  on  those  soils  in  which 
ailiceous  sanfl  is  the  principal  ingredient,  it  is  necessary  to  te^ 
tain  the  clover  and  ryegrass  divif;ion  for  some  ye^rs  in  pastttrci 
after  which  the  rotation  begins  again  with  oats^  It  is  seldorar 
indeed  tliat  a  soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  bear  this  rotation  without  the 
intervention  of  two  or  more  years'  pasture,  unless  more  manure 
h  applied  than  can  he  obtained  from  its  own  produca — On  strong 
clay§  the  rotations  are  more  varied.  Wheat  and  beans  have 
been  taken  alternately  for  a  pumber  of  years  o|i  the  best  soils ; 
but  the  tnost  frequent  courses  are  of  4  and  6  years  in  the  order 
tjf  fallowr— wheat-— clover  and  ryegrass — oats  \  or  fallow — wheat 
—clover  and  ryegrass— oats— beans— and  wheat.'  This  6  years* 
eourse  is  sometimes  altered  by  postponing  the  dover  and-  rye^ 
grass  to  the  fifth  year,  thus  ;-»-*fa)low-<— wheat— beans,  barky  or 
oats — clover  and  ryegrass— K)ats :  but  the  land  is  neither  so  clean, 
nor  so  well  pulverized  as  it  should  be  for  clovers  bv  this  arrange- 
ment. On  clayey  soils,  a  complete  fallow  is  con&iclered  as  thei  ba« 
fk%  of  every  profitable  rotation  by  the  mpst  judicious  farmers  of 
Scotland.,  We  do  not  propose  to  engage  in  the  controversy 
tliat  has  been  long  maintained,  about  the  utility  or  expediency 
of  the  practice,  npr  do  we  think  it  necessary  that  &nbw  should 
recur  so  often  as  it  does  in  some  places;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  the  s<)uihern  counties  of  England,  it  is  certain,  that 
jt  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with  in  the  wet  cohesive  soils  of  our 
cold  humid  climate.  Some  new  crops  may  be:  introduced — an- 
other Tull  may  arise  and  improve  the  present  mode  of  culture— 
and  more  effective  implements  may  ^)e  invented^  for  expeditious- 
ly cleaning  and  pulverizing  the  soil  in  the, spring  uKinths  ;  but 
jK>  trials  made  upon  a  large  scale  to  postpone  a  fallow  for  more 
than  *<  years,  have  hitherto  been  successful  in  Scotland. 

It  i«  this  alternation  of  white  and  green  crops,  and  this  inter- 
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cbange  of  tillBge  and  pasturage,  which  peculiarly  didtingaish  the 
ifnproved  husl^ndry  of  Scotland.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  our 
fiinners  in  general  have  stiil  too  great  a  propensity  to  tillage ;  but 
it  must  be  considered,  tlmt  the  demand  for  tl)e  products  of  grass 
land  is  very  limited  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  arable  land  does  not  exceed  a  fourth-part  of  its 
extent*  Very  Uttle  of  the  latter,  therefore,  is  kept  constantly 
binder  grass ;  and  not  a  great  deal  always  under  the  plough. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  neither  looked  up  by  permanent  pas- 
ture, nor  dissipated  by  perpetoal  aration. 

In  the  essential  requisites  of  extirpating  weeds,  carrying  c^ 
superabundant  moisture,  and  enriching  tltesoii  by  manure,  great 
ifiiproTement  has  been  made  of  late  years;  though,  in  regara  to 
drainage,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Under  the  old  syfr- 
teon,  the  farm^yard  dung  was  scanty  in  amount,  badly  prepared, 
and  profusely  implied  to  a  part  of  the  infield  division*  We  may 
conceive  the  little  attention  that  was  paid  to  its  increase,  when 
Lord  Bdbaven  recommended  to  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian, 
to  leave  a  lai^  portion  of  their  straw  on  the  ground.  ^  A  good 
'  stubble, '  says  his  Lordship,  <  k  the  equaBest  mtidcing  that  ean* 
^  be  given  $  '  and  to  the  high  stubbies  he  ascribes  the  goodness 
^  the  crops  mi  that  county.  It  was  the  practice  till  a  very  late 
period,  even  in  the  Southern  counties,  to  apply  very  little  of 
the  straw  as  litter ;  all  that  could  be  eaten  was  frugally  dealt  out 
as  provender  to  live  stock,  according  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
celebrated  Bakewcll— in  many  instances  on  the  field,  whore  near- 
ly all  the  dung  was  lo^ :  and  that  part  of  the  infield  in  prepa- 
ration for  wheat  or  bailey,  usually  well  stocked  with  the  seeds 
and  roots,  of  all  sorts  of  weeds,  received  an  abundant  dressing, 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  farm. — At  the  pre- 
sent time,  ike  crops  are  cut  very  low ; — the  straw  of  the  culmifer- 
oas  kinds,  is  used  chiefly  ibr  absorbing  the  excrcmentitious  mat* 
ters  of  the  dome§tic  animals  i — the  juices  of  the  dunghill  arecare- 
fully  preserved  from  waste  5 — it  is  greatly  augmented  and  en- 
riched by  tlie  consumption  of  green  clover  and  turnips,  and 
made  to  undergo  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fermentation  and 

Eutre&ction,  according  to  the  crops  and  soils  to  which  it  is  to 
e  applied.  Dung  is  never  laid  on  foul  land, — very  rarely  on 
pasture  or  hay  grounds,  as  in  England  ;  but  it  is  distributed  with 
economy  over  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  in  tillage,  and 
over  the  whole  fisrxn  in  regular  succession,  at  a  time  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  state  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  operation. 
For  a  drilled  turnip  crop,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  dung  be 
well  rotted,  and  capable  of  instantly  hastening  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  which,  in  its  infancy,  is  exposed  to  the  attadk  of  several 
f^dly jenemies.   ^ut  aii  abundant  Qron  of  potatoes  may  be  raised 
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by  the  use  of  fresh  unfermimted  manure ;  and  for  clay  soife  g^ 
nerallyv  whether  it  be  applied  to  a  faHow  under  prepiiration  for 
autunan-sown  wheat,  or  for  bean««  as  it  has  much  longer  time 
to  decompose  in  the  soil,  a  less  degree  of  putrefaction  is  required 
than  for  a  turbip  crop.  ' 

•  A  corresponding  improvement  may  be  remarked  in  the  ap« 

?licatk>n  of  lime,  and  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  soil*' 
n  the  best  cultivated  counties,  it  is  now  most  frequently  laid  on 
finely  pulverized  land  while  under  a  fallow,  or  immediately  before 
being  sown  with  turnips.  Sometimes  It  is  applied  in  the  spring- 
to  land  about.to  be  laid  to  pasture,  and  harrowed  in  with  grass- 
seeds,  instead  of  being  covered  by  the  plough;'  and,  by  this 
mode  of  management,  a  very  small  quantity  has  produrced  a 
striking  and  permanent  improvement  in  some  of  the  hill  pas- 
tures* of  the  ^uth-easlern  counties.  Its  effects  are  yet  conspi^ 
cuous  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century.  In  some  placed, 
lime  is  spreads  on  grassland,  a  year  or  more  before  it  is  brought 
under  the  plough,  by  which  the  pasture,  in  the  first  instance, 
apd  the  crops  werwardt,  are  found  to  be  much  benefited.  But 
ill  whatever  manner  this  power^^  stimulant  is  applied,  the  soil 
is  never  exhausted  afterwards  by  a  succession  of  culmiferou^ 
crops, — ^a  justly  exploded  practice,  which  has  reduced  several 
baturallv  fertile  tracts  to  a  state  of  almost  irremediable  sterility, 
'.  Besides  farm-yard  dung  and  lime,  several  other  substances, 
some  of  them  ot  an  enriniing,  and  others  of  a  calcareous  na-^ 
tnre,  are  extensively  employed  in  particular  districts.  It  has 
also  become  a  common,  and  most  beneficial  practice  of  late,  to 
ibrm  what  is  called  compost  dunghills.  •'  Of  these  there  is  none 
that  can  be  prepared  at  a  smaller  expense  throughout  the  great- 
er part  of  Scotland,  nor  any  that  increases  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  a  greater  degree,  than  what  h.  known  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Meadowbank's  compost,  formed  of  Alternate  strata  of  farm-i^ 
yard  dung  and  peat- moss,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  or  even  three  parts  of  the  latter.'  By  this  meihod 
the  home*made  manure  of  all  farms  at  a  moderate  diistance  from 
peal  moBS,  may  be  at  least  doubled ;  and,  in  our  own  experience, 
it  has  scarcely  been  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  eflicacy 
of  this  compost,  wiien  properly  prepared,  and  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  farm-yard  dung.  ( 

.  It  has  been  frequently  alleged,  and  with  some  truth,  that  our 
akill  in  the  management  of  live  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
improvements  in  tillage  husbandry.  There  has  never  appeared 
in  Scotland  any  farmer  who  can  be  compared  in  this  respect  with 
^uch  men  as  JBakewell,  Culley,  and  several  of  iheir  foUawers. 
IVVe  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  ffreat  difference. ihere  is  in  tho 
clim^ie  and  surfacci  and  particularly  in  the  density  and  deipanda 
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«r  the  popdntioiH  s$  well  as  in  the  tufal  economy  of  Scotland 
and  England,  to  wfaidi,  rather  than  to  any  blameable  inattcn-- 
ticm,  we  are  willing  to  ascribe  the  inferiority  of  our  farmers  in 
Uiis  important  department.  Bat,  instead  of  stating  a  compari* 
son  between  tlie  progreaa  of  the  two  coantries,  it  would  be  more 
candid  to  compare  the  former  and  present  state  of  this  branch 
of  husbandry  in  onr  own  country.  U  is  certain  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent ^)ecies  of  oar  domesticated  animals  ba^e  been  grent^y  im- 
proved both  in  farm  and  sixe,  within  the  last  50  years,  most 
commonly  by  a  judicious  selection  of  breeders  of  the  same  race, 
and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food,  thciugh  in  some  instances  by 
cro^ng  with  i^arieties  from  the  South.  Wherever  the  iK>il  and 
climate  are  favourable,  as  in  the  soatfa-eastern  counties,  the 
most  vaiuable  races  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  introduced, 
aad  then  managed  fltilfhUy  and  profitably,  c<^rpbined  with  the 
most  productive  rotations  of  arable  land.  Even  the  recently 
ioiported  Meriaos,  iiave  already  traveik^d  as  far  as  the  remote 
Isles  of  Orkney,  and,  it  is  probable,  wHl  soon  be  widely  spread 
ever  the  better  parts  of  the  Highlands.  A  most  excellent  breed 
«f  horses  for  draught  has  been  long  reared  Jn  the  western  coun* 
ties, — the  fanners  of  which  have  also  the  nh^rit  of  forming  a 
stodi  of  cattle  for  the  dairy,  not  surpassed  by  kny  in  the  island. 
Ihe  West  Highland,  the  Galbway,  and  other  breeds  of  cattle 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notioe  here, — though  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  were,  tiU  very  lately,  but  litde  indebted 
for  their  valuable  properties  to  the  skill  or  care  of  their  owners. 
But  this  remark  williiot  Apply  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  sheep 
brmers.  Both  the  carcase  and  the  wool  of  the  Cheviot  ilocks 
have  longbeen  the  objects  of  skilful  and  systematic  improvement; 
and  this  breed  has  been  for  many  years  gradually  dislodging  the 
less  vahiable  but  more  hardy  race  of  mountain  sheep,  from  all 
but  the  most  elevated  and  stormy  districts. 

It  is  thus  that  improvements  in  one  leading  branch  of  husband- 
ry, extoid.their  influence  to  all  the  rest.  The  sanie  green  crop« 
which  have  so  greatly  augmented  the  produce  of  our  corn  fields, 
have  brought  our  cattle  and  sheep  to  a  state  of  profitable  matu* 
rity,  before  they  reach  half  the  age  at  wluch  they  were  formerly 
brought  to  market.  The  one  half  of  a  given  space  at  dry- soil- 
ed arable  land,  under  an  alternate  rotation,  gives  as  mucli  com, 
and  the  other  halt  at  least  twice  as  much  butcher  meat  as  the 
whole  did  50  years  ago. 

II.  The  distinction  between  die  gross  and  disposable  produce 
of  the  soil,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  common  language  of 
the  country,  all  tliat  is  carried  to  market,  is  called  disposable; 
that  is,  all  that  remains  after  deducting  the  seed  and  the  home 
consttmptioo  of  the  ioxmev^  the  kbourcrs  and  the  labouring  cat« 
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tie.  But  it  is  not  ooly  that  pcnrttbn  of  tbe  prodoce  whidi  ig  ne* 
cetsarily  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  which  may  be  more  or  l&usf 
accordinfir  to  circumKaticea  which  do  not  affect  the  resiik,  that 
ought  to  be  deducted^  Ixit  also  a  quantity  of  prodvoe,  equal  in 
value  to  the  payments  made  For  farm  work  to  tradesmen  and  ku* 
bourers,  wherever  their  residence  may  be»  and  in  whatever  JDe* 
dinm  they  may  be  paid*  By  the  term  dispotabley  therefore^  we 
understand  what  remains  of  the  ffrosa  produce^  after  :aU  the 
jcharges  of  production  have  been  defrayed.  On  the  amount  of 
this  surplus  depends  the  subsistence  of  all  the  other  orders  of  the 
people,  and  its  value  in  the  market  measures  both  the  rent  of  the 
iandhokler  and  the  piT>fits  of  the  farmer^ — All  those  intellectual 
and  mechanical  contrivances,  it  is  evident,  which  dkninish  the 
charges  of  producing*  bread  and  butchcrHnieet,  have  an  etSect 
precisely  similar  to  the  in veniicms  which  ecdnomize  the  labour 
nnd  capital  of  the  manufacturer.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  some 
inconvenience  is  felt  for  a  time  by  those  whose  labour  is  dispens- 
led  with  ;  but  in  both  cases  too,  the  comrnunity  is  benefitea,  bf 
the  greater  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  the  seve- 
ral articles.  Besides,  as  this  cheapness  haa  a  powerful  e£feot  in 
augmenting  consumption,  the  capital  saved  in  the  first  instaDce, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  usually  reinvested  ia  the  undertake 
ing$  and  the  same,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  hands,  is  env- 
pk>yed  than  before.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  cotton  manufao* 
ture,  for  example,  would  now  employ  so  many  people,  if  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and.otbers, 
had  not  brought  its  fabrics  into  general  use  by  their  cheapness* 
The  thrashing  mill,  in  like  manner,  has  not  diminished  the 
number  of  farpi  labourers,  as  was  so  nmch  dreaded ;  and  wages 
have  increased  instead  of  diminishing, — because  the  capital  saved 
by  this  machine^  is  now  employed  in  extending  agi*icultural  im- 
provements, which  the  use  <^  it  has  rendered  more  profitable. 

The  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most  valuaUe  improvements  in 
the  agricultural  machinery  of  Scotlanf),  was  that  made  upon 
the  plough  by  James  Small,  an  in^^ous  mechanic,  soon  after 
the  year  i  763.  To  his  skilful  alterations  on  the  oU  Soots  plough 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  wellrconstructed  implement^ 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Before  that  time,  a^  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  plough  was  commonly  worked,  eyen  in  the  southern 
counties,  by  four  oxen  and  two  horses ;  in  other  districts  by 
eight,  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  oxen,  and  never  by  fewer  thaa 
four  horses,  or  two  horses  and  two  oxen.  Small's  improvements 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  required  about  two>fifihs; 
while  the  work  is  executed  oy  his  plough  with  much  greater  ao* 
curacy  in  rq;ard  to  the  deptli  and  broadth  of  the  furrow-slice* 
and  the  angle  a(  which  it  should  rest,  than  by  the  old  instrv^* 
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m^it  Lord  Karnes,  who  wairmly  patronised  Smally  had  tlie 
aatisfaction  of  seeing  his  plough  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Berwiekshircv  and  the  counties  adjacent;  and  his  Lordship's 

Srediction,  that  two-horse  ploughs  would  come  into  general  usct 
as  been  verified  since,  throughout  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scodand% 
Several  ingenious  {lersons,  since  Small's  time,  have  varied  a  litde 
the  form  of  some  of  its  parts  i  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
ploughs  made  wholly  of  iron,-  deserves  to  be  mentioned  widi 
approbalion  ;  but,  in  all  the  most  essential  points,  there  has  been 
no  material  alteration.  The  two-lK)rse  plough,  nearly  such  at 
iSmail  left  it,  is  now  almost  the  only  one  used  in  the  best  culti* 
vated  counties. 

Hie  superior  economy  of  two-horse  ploughs  is  so  obvious, 
and  so  considerable,  that  to  us  it  seems  quite  unaccountable 
^at  they  should  not  have  long  since  banished  the  expensive 
teams  which  are  still  but  too  common  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  Island.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Small  avaijed  himself  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Rotherham  plough,  for  which  a  patent 
had  been  obtained  so  early  as  1720,  in  constructing  that  which 
goes  by  his  name ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  one  instance 
^orc  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  improvements  travel 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  North  than  among  our  Soutlin 
em  neighboui^s,  with  wham  they  have  in  most  cases  originated. 
Ploughs  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  .even  by  one  horse,  were 
well  known  in  England  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  s  and  yet,  in  several  of  the  southern  counties,  three^ 
four,  and  often  five  horses  are  still  yoked  to  a  clumsy  unma- 
nageable machine,  which  does  not  go  over  so  much  ground  iu 
a  given  time,  nor  perform  its  work  so  well,  as  the  plough  drawn 
by  two  horses  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  ploughing  with 
a  team  of  four  horses,  attended  by  a  driver  besides  the  pbugh^ 
inan-**even  though  the  horses  should  do  ail  other  sorts  of  work 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  cannFOt  be  so  little  as  50  pn-  cent, 
ktore  than  the  ocpense  of  ploughing  with  two  horses«  The  an- 
nml  charges  of  this  small  plougn  in  Scotland  are  about  120/*  on 
an  average ;  and,  as  60  acres  mav  be  cultivated  by  it,  according 
to  the  rotations  already  mentioned,  the  yearly  expense  chargeable 
on  this  account  on  every  acre  is  2L  When  four  horses  are  em- 
ployed, it  cannot  be  less  than  3/., — ^probably  a  good  deal  more. , 
By  this  practice,  thereloj^e,  the  rent  must  be  dimmished  not  only 
]/.  per  acre,  but  as  much  more  as  will  be  equal  to  the  profit  of 
die  farmer  on  this  wasteful  empbyment  of  his  capitaL  But 
this  is  not  all.  Everv  weli-fed  horse  consumes  the  produce  of 
tour  acres  of  land  of  medimsi  fertility  |  so  that  eight  acres, 
which,  under  good  management,  wouid  give  food  for  at  least 
half  as  many  human  beings,  are  thus  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the 
most  inexcusable  perversity. 
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This  cliarf^e  will  be  retorted,  we  doubt  not,  if  we  should  Tcn- 
ture  to  defend  the  employment  of  horses  in  preference  to  oxen 
for  the  general  purposes  of  modem  husbandry.  It  is  neverthe- 
less certain,  that  horses  are  the  least  expensive,  and  by  far  the 
most  convenient  labourers,  though  oxen  may  be  advantageoudy 
worked  in  particular  situations.  On  all  farms  of  a  moderate 
size,  cuhivated  for  corn  and  green  crops  in  regular  succession^ 
and  where  a  thrashrng-mill  is  not  worked  by  animal  power,  espe- 
cially on  all  farms  situated  at  a  distance  from  markets,  fuel  and 
manure,  oxen  can  seldom  or  never  be  employed  on  a  great  scale 
without  much  loss.  An  ox  team  capable  of  ploughing  as  much 
land  as  a  pair  of  horses,  will  <:onsume  the  produce  oi  one-fourth 
more  land,  after  allowing  for  the  increase  of  their  weight  and  va- 
lue. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  calculations  are  offered  to  show 
that  oxen  can  be  purchased  for  less  money  than  houses— that 
the  market  value  of  the  food  they  consume  is  in  some  places 
lower — that  they  are  liable  to  fewer  accidents — and  that  while 
the  carcase  of  the  ox  goes  to  the  shambles,  that  of  the  horse  is 
thrown  to  the  dogs  or  the  dunghill.  These  specious  arguments 
are  indeed  wd)  calculated  to  impose  on  that  class  whose  igno* 
ranee  of  rural  affairs  is  so  fecetionsly  described  bj  Burke.  But 
the  proper  qtiestion  is.  Whether,  under  the  most  approved 
courses  of  modern  husbandry,  the  ox  or  the  horse  team  will  give 
the  labour  required,  with  the  least  consumption  of  produce  ? 
WiH  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  arable  land,  lor  instance,  return 
as  much  labour  when  consumed  by  oxen  as  by  horses?  The 
market  price  of  that  produce  is  merely  a  local  and  temporary 
circumstance,  and  so  is  the  price  of  the  animals  themselves.  la 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  po  distant  carriages  are  re- 

auircd,  and  which  might  therefore  seem  to  be  weU  adapted  to 
]e  employment  of  oxen,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  from  the  great 
demand  for  green  crops,  the  price  of  their  food  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  norses.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  great 
demand  for  working  oxen  would  raise  their  price, — ^while  that  of 
horses  would  fall  in  I  similar  proportion.  If  a  greater  number 
were  reared  to  meet' this  demand,  other  products  would  neces* 
sarily  be  diminbhed.  The  weight  of  beef  gained  during  the 
period  of  labour  must  indeed  be  placed  to  the  credit  cS  the  oxen  ^ 
but  the  beef  and  labour  together  require  a  much  grater  extent 
of  arable  land  for  their  production,  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
each  obtaine<i  separately ;  the  former  by  fattening  oxen  at  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  horses.  We  must 
refer  to  the  works  before  us,  to  the  General  Report  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  further  discussion  of  this  much  agitated  question ;  and 
shall  only  notice,  that  expense  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion 
by  which  to  decide  it«    Great' exertions  are  required  at  partici;^ 
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kr  seasons,  and,  in  our  yariable  cHmate,  expedition  is  often  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance*  Of  such  .exertions  oxen  are  con- 
stitutionally  incapable ;  at  least  none  of  our  present  breeds  can  be 
compared,  in  this  respect,  with  horses*  Oxen  have  accordingly 
been  laid  aside  in  Scotland,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  process  of  modern  husbandry.  * 

The  Thrashing-mill  is  another  instrument  of  still  more  re* 
cent  introduction,  whidi  has  had  a  powerful  e£f^t  not  only  in 
diminishing  the  charges,  but  in  augmenting  the  marketable  pro- 
duce of  land.  After  a  great  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  this 
Qsefol  machine,  which  had  been  long  felt  to  be  an  important 
iesidnatum^  was  completed  in  all  its  essential  parts  by  Mr  Mei- 
kle,  an  in^nious  milj-wright  in  East  Lothian,  about  the  year 
1786  'j  though  it  afterwards  received  some  considerable  improve^* 
ment,  both  &om  him  and  others.  It  is  now  employed  on  almost 
every  farm  that  requires  two  or  more  pbughs  throuf^hout  all  the 
Lowland  counties, — wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  animal  power, 
and  in  some  fe#  instances  by  steam.  The  saving  of  labour  by 
the  use  of  a  well  constructed  thrashing-mill,  particularly  if  driven 
by  water,  is  so  great,  that  every  kind  of  grain  is  thrashed  and 
dressed  for  market,  at  the  expense  of  dressing  alone,  when  the 
flail  was  employed.  It  is  also  much  more  peifectly  separated 
from  the  straw,  than  it  ever  was  by  manual  labour.  The  expe-* 
dition  with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  is  a  circumstance 
scarcely  less  important  than  its  economy.  When  thrashed  by 
the  flail,  corn  usually  lies  for  several  days,  sometimes  weeks,  on 
a  damp  floor,  before  it  is  cleaned,  eiqposed  to  vermin  and  pil« 
fering ;  whereas,  by  a  good  mill,  a  large  quantity  may  be  thrash* 
ed,  completely  dressed,  and  secured  in  a  granary  in  a  few  hours, 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  owner.  The  work  is  often  performed, 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  anv  operations  out  of  doors  ;: 
and  whether  it  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  take  advantage  of 
the  state  of  the  markets,  or  to  provide  hia  seed-corn,  or  straw 
for  his  live  stock,  the  thrashing-mill  is  an  immediate  and  efiec« 

*  There  is  such  a  weight  of  authority  on  the  other  side,  that  we 
oaght  not  to  disregard  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  support  of 
what  we  have  stated.  The  French,  notwithstanding  their  more  fa- 
vouraUe  climate,  seem  to  think  as  meanly  of  ox  teams  as  the  far- 
mers of  Scotland.  They  are  seldom  employed,  it  seems,  but  by  the 
Metayers.  *  Les  travaux  de  la  grande  culture  se  font  avec  de  che- 
vaux,  et  non  avec  dc  boeufs.  Cette  preference  n*est  point  due  a  une 
routine  aveugle,  comme  on  I'a  avanc^,  elle  est  le  resultat  d'un  calciit 
posttif,  celut  d'une  balance  raisonn6e  des  avantages  et  des  inconve. 
nient  que  presente  Temploi  de  ces  deux  especet  d'animaux. '  Nou- 
xrau  Cotir$  Camplet  (P AgrkuUure*  Far  Us  Membres  de  la  Section 
^Agriculture  (k  VInstiiut  de  Frances    torn.  I.  p.  16i.    Paris  1809^ 
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taal  resource.  A  good  deal  of  com,  too,  may  be  preierted  iii 
an  un&Yourable  harrest,  when  speedily  thrashed,  which  would 
gpoil  on  the  field  or  in  a  stack.  No  otner  invention  baa  given- 
such  facilities  to  the  management  of  large  concerns^  nor  has  any. 
other  contributed  so  much  to  compensate  for  that  division  of' 
labour,  which,  as  Dr  Smith  justly  observes,  cannot  be  fully 
established  in  agricultural  operations.  Though  a  rhrashing-milly 
of  great  power,  is  an  expensive  article ;  yet,  when  worked  by 
water,  it  saves  at  least  5s.  on  every  acre  under  corn,  on  all 
forms  of  a  moderate  size,  and  still  more  on  large  facrma ;  and  i£ 
we  take  into  account  all  its  other  advantages,  particularly  thQ 
additional  quantity  of  com  obtained  from  tiie  straw,  wef  shall 
not  overrate  its  vaiue,  if  we  state  it  to  be  worth  10s.  an  acre  ta 
the  greater  part  of  our  com  farmers.  * 

A  great  many  other  instruments  have  been  brought  into  ge^ 
neral  use,  by  which  the  labours  of  agriculture  are  much  abridg-i 
ed,  and  the  different  operations  executed  with  more  accuracy 
and  despatch.  It  is  strange,  that  some  of  them  are  still  but 
little  known  in  several  parts  of  the  island.  Fanners  or  winnow* 
ing  machines  were  introduced  from  Holland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  are  now  universally  employed  in  Scotland^ 
Waggons,  which  were  never  in  great  repute  here,  hate  been  long 
since  laid  aside;  and  carts,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and,  where  the 
roads  will  permit,  by  one  horse,  are  now  the  only  fao'm  carriages 
used  throughout  ail  the  Lowland  counties.  The  skilful  construe^ 
tion,  and  arrangement  of  farm*  buildings  and  fences,  have  an  e& 
feet  simifair  to  machinery,  in  abridging  labour ;  and  much  im^ 
provement  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  late  years.  The 
advantages  of  the  central  position,  alone,  of  the  buiklings,  are 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  from  1 00/.  to  200/.  per  annum ^  on  extent 
sive  farms.     (Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  I.  p.  12.) 

HI.  The  laws,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  removed  the 
most  serious  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  Agriculture  in  Scot- 
land.  Tithes,  commons,  and  intermixed  possessions,  have  been' 
long  since  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  tlie  island ;  and  poor- 
rates,  even  in  the  few  places  where  an  assessment  hos  been  re- 
sorted to,  are  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount,  and  fall  equally 
upon  the  landholder  and  occupier.  But  though  the  field  thus 
cleared,  offered  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  employment  of 
skill  and  capital,  and  though  there  seemed  to  be  no  repugnance' 
on  the  part  of  landholders  to  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  the  es- 
sential requisite  of  capital  was  by  no  means  abundant.     In  imita**  , 

*  To  their  honour,  we  ought  to  notice,  that  a  handsome  sum  was 
collected  among  th^m  a  few  years  ago,  to  reward  Mr  Meikle,  whv 
died  at  ;in  advanced  9ge  in  18 II. 
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tion  of  ouf  Endish  brethren,  DtK),  apart  of  our  small  capital  wa« 
ea^rly  embarkcti  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  slow,  and,  in  ge- 
neral/moderate  returns  of  apiculture,  held  out  little  inducement 
to  those  who  «aw  large  fortunes  rapidly  accumulated  by  manu^ 
fiictures  and  commerce.  The  condition  of  the  farmer  was  afcjo 
fer  from  being  enviable,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  thriving; 
tmdesman: — ^the  latter  depended  upon  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
extent  of  his  dealings  was  limited  only  by  his  means : — the  for- 
mer was  still  thought  to  be  connected  bv  some  mysterious  tie 
with  his  landlord, — and  the  extent  of  his  business  was  prescrib- 
ed by  prejudice  and  the  lingering  spirit  of  tire  feudal  system- 
While  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Karnes,  Mr  Wedderburn  and 
others,  in  favour  of  smaH  farms,  gave  a  tone  to  the  public 
mind,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  capital  should  be  attracted  to- 
wards agriculture.  No  man,  much  above  the  condition  of  a 
common  labourer,  would  ever  enter  into  a  profession  in  whidi 
the  highest  prize  was  the  occupation  of  a  farm  of  100  or  150 
acres  at  rack-rent  If,  by  great  good  fortune  and  unceasing  in- 
dustry, such  farmers  acquired  a  little  spare  capital,  it  was  more 
likely  that  it  should  find  its  way  to  other  more  inviting  employ- 
ments, than  be  reinvested  in  agricniture ;  which  this  limitation, 
indeed,  virtuaHy  prohibited.  Accordingly,  in  those  manu€io- 
(aring  districts  where  farms  are  small,  agriculture  has  made 
much  less  progress  than  in  others  where  the  population  is  nei« 
iber  so  numerous  nor  so  wealthy.  Indeed,  wherever  agricultinv 
has  come  into  close  contact  with  manufactures  and  commerce,  it 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  une(}ual  contest :  If  we  wish  t» 
lee  it  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  we  must  go  to  those 
counties  where  the  investment  of  capital  has  not  been  obstruct- 
ed by  dimimitive  possessions,  nor  monopolized  by  the  supa'ior 
allurements  of  commerce*  It  has  been  indirectly  benefited,  in- 
deed, in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  inerfease  and  prosperity  of 
our  commercial  population,  by  which  the  demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts has  been  so  greatly  augmented ;  but,  upon  a  fair  estimate, 
it  has  probably  gained  nothing  by  a  transference  of  capitaL 

We  can  scarcek  assign  a  much  earlier  date  to  the  liberal  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  Scotish  a^^riculture,  thnn  the  period  of  the 
French  Revokition,  and  tlie  war,  in  which  we  have  taken  so  lai^ 
a  share  almost  ever  f^ince.  The  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  com^exporting  countries,  at  a  time  when  our  produce 
was  considerably  below  the  wants  of  our  population,  had  the 
eflect  of  raising  prices  much  above  their  former  level.  Several 
bad  seasons,  too,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  occasioned  so 
enormous  an  advance  in  the  price  of  com,  as  to  fiimish,  in  ab- 
undiaBoe,  to  many  of  our  farmers,  both  the  means  and  the  mo* 
tire  to  improved  cultivation.    The  greater  par;  of  then),  :n- 
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deed;  derived  no  adranta^  from  tkta  advance;  tfiej  bad  iktle 
or  nothing  to  bring  to  mftrket,  and  they  auifeved  in  common 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.^  During  all  this  period,  bow-. 
ever,  the  capital  emplojred  in  agricttltDve  has  been  inereaain^ ; 
and  though  ihere  js  a  great  want  of  it  in  the  Northern  districts, 
where  mora)  as  well  as  physical  causes  sfjll'  obstruct  the  progress 
of  improvement^ — almost  alt  the  Eastern  ooimtieft  bear  evidence 
of  its  liberal  and  successful  application* 

Besides  this  advance  in  the  price  of  produce,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  agricuhural  improvement  of  Scotland  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  aid  affi>rded  by  our  Banking  esta- 
blishments,— though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  with  Sif  James 
Stewart,  that  it  has  been  entirdy  owing  to  this  cause.  Np  such 
effect  has  been  produced  by  them  generidly  throughout  the  isl- 
and. The  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  must  naYe  destroy- 
ed the  prejudices  of  feudalism,  and  raised  the  cultivator  from  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  before  credit  could  be  brought 
in  aid  of  capital. 

But  from  whatever  source  capital  may  have  been  derived,  it 
is  evident,  we  think,  that  its  liberal  employment  ici  agriculture 
must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  conne- 
xion which  subsists  between  the  landholder  and  the  farmer^ 
Next  to  the  influence  of  laws,  the  private  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance;  Public  opinion,  in- 
deed^ may  for  a  titne  operate  with  all  the  force  of  l^slative  en* 
a(;tments  on  the  specific  terms  and  general  character  of  this  it« 
greement ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  oth^  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ert any  very  ppwerf^  influence  hostile  to  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. And  the  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
in  Scotland,  seems  gradually  assuming  that  commercial  charac- 
ter which  we  conceive  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  public  at 
large,  as  well  fvs  most  just  in  itself,  and  advantageous  to  the 
parties  themselves. 

There  is  no  greater  proof  to  be  (bund  of  the  improvement  of 
public  opinion  in  matters  of  rural  economy,  than  the  change 
which  it  has  undergone,*  within  these  few  years,  in  regard  to  the 
much  agitated  question  about  the  size  of  iarms.  When  an  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry  began  to  be  introduced,  and  was 
adopter]  by  only  a  few  enUghtencd  individuals,  the  profits  which 
h  yielded  them,  and  the  capital  which  they  gradually  accu- 
mulated, naturally  (ought  for  employment  in  an  enlargement 
of  their  farms ;  and  it  wafe  evidently  the  interest  of  kndholdera 
to  give  such  men  a  preference  over  their  more  slothfiil  and  ob- 
stinate brethren,  who  persisted  in  tlie  former  unprofitable  ma- 
nagement. This  was  so  clearly  a  matter  of  right  as  well  as  of 
interest,  that  no  objection^'  it  uu'ght  have  been  though^  could 
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bave  been  made  to  euch  tranaftctions,  that  would  not  apt>Iv  with 
equal  force  to  the  riffht  of  property  itself;  and  indeed^  if  arbi« 
trary  limiti  were  to  be  prescrioed  to  die  occupancy  of  any  Ond 
man,  it  required  but  a  slight  extensioa  of  the  principle,  or  ra* 
ther  of  its  application,  to  beat  down  all  the  fences  which  secure 
die  property  and  industry  of  every  order  of  society ; — an  Agra- 
rian law  alone  would  not^  upon  that  principle,  have  been  neai^ 
ly  enough,  in  this  commercial  country ;  But  the  effect  of  this 
necessary  operation  of  private  interest,  in  the  case  of  agri- 
euhure,  was  more  obvious  and  immediate  than  the  effect^  pre« 
cisely  similar,  which  results  from  the  skill,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry of  a  few  merchants  or  manufacturers,  brought  into  oom-> 
petidcHi  with  others  of  the  profession,  who  are  less  able  or  for* 
tonate  than  themselves.  In  the  one  case,  a  number  of  fami* 
lies  were  at  once  removed  from  abodes,  to  which,  according  to 
the  notions  ef  the  times,  they  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prescrip- 
tive right  by  lon^  possession^— but  they  carried  all  their  own 
property  along  with  them  $  in  the  other,  the  weaker  rivab  give 
way  gradu4ly,  but  are  at  last  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to 
other  emplojments,  after  all  their  fortune  perhaps  has  been  lost 
in  the  ineffectual  struggle.  Great  mercantile  and.  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  in%ed,  are  things  very  litde  less  dangerous 
than  ffreat  farms.  A  few  individuals  may,  for  a  time,  suffer  in*^ 
direcUf  from  these  overpowering  monopolists.  But  the  farm- 
er's limits  are  necessarilv  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  interest  of  the  landhdder ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  at  most,  he  must  encounter^  upon  nearly  equal  terms^ 
the  rivals- whom  his  temporary  success  may  have  brought  for- 
ward. If  his  concerns  are  above  those  pro6table  dimensions, 
which  are  always  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  proprietor's 
xenc-roU,  he  must  then  reduce  them  within  more  moderate 
bomMk.  ' 

After  all  the  attention  we  can  give  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  in 
our  power,  we  confess,  to  lend  the  worthy  Baronet,  who  has 
afforded  us  so  much  instruction  in  rural  affairs,  any  assistance 
m  his  elaborate  inquiry  about  the  proper  size  of  farms.  But 
sudi  of  our  readers  as  are  very  curious  on  this  point,  may  pro- 
bably be  gratified  by  a  learned  Dissertation  on  the  subject,  in  the 
second  vdume  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  page  103.  llie 
|iroper  size  of  nine  different  classes  of  farms  is  there  distinctly  spe- 
cified, both  in  Scotch  and  English  acres.  If  our  author's  classes 
and  specifications  were  adopted,  it  would  save  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
Ue  both  to  land  agents  and  appUcants,  when  a  great  estate  comes 
4o  be  let  Instead  of  a  long  advertisement,  announcing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arable  and  pasture  land  of  every  particular  farm,  and 
often  concluded  with  the  perplexing  assuraaoe^  that  they  will  be 
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let  together  or  separately  as  o&ren  may  indioie^  it  would  coif 
be  necessary  to  mention  the  farms  by  their  appropriate  names  oT 
Dairy,  Commercial,  &c. ;  and  every  man  who  wanted  a  farm 
would  thus  see  at  once  whether  or  not  he  had  a  chanee.  to  be  ao*^ 
eommodated. 

But  if  there  must  be  a  proper  size  of  fiurms,  it  is  probable  that 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  will  in  erery  case  settle 
the  point  even  better  than  our  author's  Dissertation..  The  truth 
78|  that  it  is  not  less  impracticable  to  fix  a  precise  Hmit,  than  it 
is  absurd  and  indiscreet  to  attanpt  it«  All  &rms  above  this 
proper  siae  most  be  held  to  be  too  large*— not  in  so  fiir  as  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  and  oeeapier  is  concerned,  (for  of  thai 
they  may  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselres)!  but  too  large  to  be 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  here  the 
fault  lies :  the  speculation  would  be  otherwise  as  harmless  aa  it 
is  trivial.  Now  it  appears  to  us  quite  certain,  that  the  public 
interest  can  never  be  aifected  by  the  siae  of  farms,  provided  land 
is  let  fi>r  what  it  wrH  bring  in  a  fair  open  .market.  It  is  the  in* 
terest  of  the  landholder,  to  draw  the  utmost  possible  revenue 
from  his  property,  taking  care,  however,  to  deal  with  a  substan* 
tial  tenant ;  and  to  encourage  a  free  competition  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  is  the  most  likdy  method  to  attain  his  pnrpose.  Again» 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  hia 
r^t,  to  raise  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  those  producta 
for  which  there  is  the  best  demand  in  his  particular  situation^ 
And,  finally,  it  is  no  less  clearly  for  the  advantage  of  the  com^* 
munity  at  krge,  that  the  market  should  be  fully  supplied  with 
those  products,  not  for  a  few  months  after  harvest  only,  but  re^ 
gularly  throughout  the  year. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  these  objects  wiU,  in  every  case,  be 
better  promoted  by  large  than  by  small  farms,  taking,  these  iiii^ 
deBnite  expressions  in  the  sense  of  our  author.  On  the  con^ 
trary,  we  ore  very  well  satisfied  with  all  the  siaes  he  mentions^ 
— ^from  the  villager's  fittle  farm  of  four  acres  to  the  great  commer^ 
cial  one  of  exactly  ^540  acres.  The  most  profitable  size,  haw*' 
ever,  must  dcpena  upon  s<Mi  and  climate,  and  a  variety  of  loca} 
circumstances  ;  but,  in  particular,  on  the  effectual  demand  which 
the  skill  and  capital  of  farmers  may  occasion, — ^and  which -will 
vary  in  diifereut  districts  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
district  at  different  periods.  Not  only  will  the  size  of  a  lai^ 
arable  farm  be  thought  too  small  for  a  sheep-walk,  but  an  ara^ 
ble  farrti  which  o)ight  be  thought  extravagantly  lar|B;e  in  Caith- 
ness, would  be  deemed  but  a  very  moderate  one  m  Berwick- 
shire ;  though  Lord  Kames,  a  proprietor  of  the  latter  coimtjit^ 
recommend^  a  tax  on  every  farm  that  required  three  plough^ 
not  forty  years  ago. 
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Tbd  pviftcipal'  oUeeciaiis  ttett  hfrTe  been  made  to  hn^  (arms 
use^  firsts  that  tbeyaepopolaie  tlie  country ;  wbicb  iscartainlj^true 
wben  applied  to  store  farms  in  our  hilly  districts,  where  there  is 
profitable emfrfoyoieDt  for  ontya  few iiihabitants,---bttt  as  certainly 
fake  when  applied  to  tillage  farmsy—on  which  it  has  been  asccr^ 
tainedky  by  actual  omimeration,  that  many  more  hands  have  beea 
employed  since  farms  were  enlarged) — and,  secondlif^  that  great 
&rmer$  frequently  keep  back  their  com  from  market  until  they 
obtain  a  monopoly  price,  especially  in  seasons  of  scarcity, — a  no^ 
tion  which  is  now  almost  too  preposterous  eren  for' an  alehouse 
poiiticiaii^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  some  yq* 
cent  aad  most  valuable  mechanical  inventions  could  never  have 
come  into  general  use,  if  there  had  been  no  farms  of  more  than 
loo  <Mr  150  acres ; — that  no  great  improvement  could  have  been 
made  in  our  live-stock ;— that  there  would  have  been  still  less 
room  than  there  is  at  present  for  the  division  of  labour,  and  for 
its  accumulation,  for  the  purpose  of  despatch  at  particular  sea^ 
sons ; — that  there  eould  not  have  been  that  systematic  arrange^ 
nent,  by  which  every  different  quality  of  soil  is  made  to  produce 
those  crops,  and  to  feed  those  sorts  of  animals  for  which  it  is 
best  calculated  ;*-tbat  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  in«- 
deed  U>  practise  convertible  husbandry  at  all,  which,  by  cotn^ 
biuing  tillage  and  pasturage  on  the  same  farm,  contributes  so 
powerfully  to  sustain  and  augment  the  fertility  of  the  soil  $-^ 
that  the  surplus  produce  for  the  supply  of  towns  would  bate 
been  inconsiderable  at  all  times,  and,  from  the  general  poverty 
of  smalf  tenants,  brought  to  market  in.too  great  abundance  in  tfa^^ 
early  part  of  the  season,  instead  of  apportioning  it  over  the  whole 
year, — and  in  bad  seasons  there  would  have  been  no  surplus  at 
all  I — and  that,  in  short,  as  no  person  of  capital  and  enterprise 
woold  ever  have  entered  into  the  profession,  our  extensive  moors 
and  moeses,  and  indeed  all  our  inferior  soils,  must  have  remain* 
ed  in  their  natural  state,  or  been  partially  and  most  unprofi^ 
ably  improved  under  the  delegated  managemoit  of  great  pro- 
prietors. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  a  country  so  fertile^ 
and  a  people  so  skilful  and  industrious,  as  to  make  it  the  inte- 
rest of  all  parties  that  farms  should  be  generally  small ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  excapt  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns.  But  alter  a  certain  progress  nas  been 
made  m  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  capital,  the  enlargement 
of  farms  seems  to  proceed  no  farther, — and  at  one  stage  more 
^they  have  been  seen  to  diminish.  There  have  been  manV  in- 
stances of  eight  or  ten  separate  farms  in  the  occupancy  of  one 
tean,  whichi  at  the  expiration  of  his  leaseSf  were  dividwl  among 
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several  successful  competitors,  who  could  bestow  that  minute 
8uperint€ndance  on  the  cultivation  of  SOO  acres,  which  no  man 
can  give  to  that  of  3000.  They  were  thus  able  to  pay  a*hip[her 
Tent,  and  preferred  accordingly.  Wherever  a  free  competition 
11  permitted,  it  is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  improvement  that 
ferms  can  be  so  accumulated ;  and  though  tfiere  are  stilt  a  few 
instances  to  the  contrary,  even  in  our  best  cultivated  counties^ 
they  are  rare  almost  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  modem 
husbandry^ 

During  this  progress,  large  fkmifl  are  eminently  beneficial^ 
and  indeed,  at  no  period  can  the  community  suror  from  any 
possible  extension  of  farms.  The  object,  in  this  commercial 
country,  is  not  that  every  man  should  cultivate  the  soil,  or  even 
that  a  greater  population  than  can  be  profitably  employed  should 
be  retamed  in  the  country.  That  mode  of  oceupancv  which 
gives  the  largest  surplus  for  the  subsistence  of  all  tiie  other  cla?- 
aes  of  society,  is  the  one  in  every  respect  the  most  advantage- 
ens  in  Britain,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. The  best  criterion  of  this,  is  the  amount  of  rent,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  that  surplus  under  deduction  of  the 
fermev'a  profits*  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  he  can  pay  a  higher 
xmt  than,  ar  number  of  small  farmers,  by  means  of  any  saving 
in  family  expenses  f  nor  can  there  be  anv  great  diminution  in 
the  outiay  of  the  proprietor  fbr  houses  ana  fences,  which  might 
induce  him  to  give  a  preference  to  one  great  farmer.  The  per- 
sonal labour  ot  small  tenants — the  mean  accommodations  with 
•which  they  are  contented — their  parsimonious  style  of  living— 
and  their  dose  attention  to  those  small  profits  which  never  come 
into  the  pocket  of  a  great  farmer,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
if  they  cannot  pay  so  high  a  rent,  it  is  because  they  cannot 
bring  to  market  so  large  a  surpkis.  Wherever  the  case  is  other- 
wise, the  interest  of  tfie  landlord,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  puUic,  will  prevent  him  from  laying  their  po9- 
sessions  into  one  large  farm*  It  is  indisputable,  however,  that 
the  frequent  exercise  of  this  right  of  property  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  materially  promoted  the  agricultural*  improve- 
ment of  Scotbnd*. 

The  last  circumstimce  we  shall  mention  as  having  contributed 
to  promote  the  progress  of  our  agriculture,  is  the  almost  uni« 
.  versal  practice  of  holding*  on  leases  for  a  term  of  years.  A  te- 
BflHt  at  will  is  scarcely  known  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scodand ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  quite  indisputable,  that  no  confidence  in 
the  character  of  a  proprietor,  either  can  or  ought  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  valid  lease.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  tenant  in  our 
,  best  cultivated  districts,  to  expend  sa  large  a  sum  in  the  early 
part  of  hit  lease,  that  more  than  half  the  term  elapses  before  he 
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k  indemnified  by  his  increase  of  produce.  He  seldom,  indeedt 
reaps  any  profit  in  the  first  four  or  six  years,  durine  which  he 
usmdly  mues  the  utmost  exertion  to  bnng  his  land  into  a  high 
state  M  fertility,  and  to  improve  all  the  waste  parts,  whioh  pro* 
Buse  to  reimburse  him  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  We 
cannot  well  conceive  with  what  prudential  views  a  tenant  sf  wiK 
can  invest  his  capital  on  the  costly  improvements  of  another 
person's  property,  whidi  he  cannot  hope  to  be  returned  in  less 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Hie  duration  of  a  leaise  may,  indeed, 
be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land ;, 
and  there  may  he  some  highly  improved  tracts,  where  all  the 
necessary  outlay  ^ould  be  retur^ea  within  the  year;  but  few  or 
BO  instances  of  this  ape  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  leases 
for  at  least  nineteen  years  are^considered  essential  to  all  spirited 
improvements. 

The  covenants  of  our  leases,  iir  «o  far  as  regards  the  cultira** 
tioa  of  the  soil,  are  seldom  objectionable.  In  the  most  improve 
ed  counties,  one  or  two  ieading  clauses  of  a  prohibitory  na* 
tore  secure  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  without  in  any  de- 
cree restraining  the  just  freedom  of  the  tenant  It  is  seldom 
9iat  any  particular  course  of  management  is  prescribed  till  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  lease— when  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
eoDcemed,  which  had  been  previously  identified,  begin  to  di* 
verge.  Even  then,  both  the  prohibitory  and  directing  cove- 
nants have  no  other  obgect  than  to  restore  the  land  to  tne  pro- 
prietor without  deterioration — an  object,  however,  which  in 
many  cases  night  be  better  secured,  by  entering  into  a  new  lease 
two  or  tliree  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  current  term. 
This  plan  oertainfy'  deserves  to  be  more  generaiiy  resorted  to,. 
wherever  the  tenant  in  possession  is  unoljectionable,  Lord 
Kames'a  peipetual  lease,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  ad- 
opted in  Scodand-^The  principal  coveoants  in  modem  leases, 
therefore,  are,  that  the  tenant  sliall  not  take  two  <Gom  crops  in 
succession ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term^  he  shall 
leave  to  ius  saccessor  a  certain  proportion  of  the  farm  for  fallow 
er  fiiUow  crops,  and  binder  cultivated  herbage.  Straw  is  never 
allowed  to  be  sold,  except  near  large  towns  where  manure  can 
be  procured^.  The  tenant  receives  the  houses  and  fences  in 
^diat  is  <^ed  a  habitable  and  tenantable  condition;  and  must 
leave  then^.so  at  Ks  removal,  incurring  all  the  charges  of  repairs 
during  his  possession. 

IV.  But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  other  parts  of  the 
system  of  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Scotland, 
under  a  new  division  of  the  subjoct,  as  they  are  among  the  most 
Dowerful  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  ngricultural  improvement^ 
We  cannot  forbear  objcctirtg,  at  the  oiHset,  to  ttic  uneqM^i 
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\trm^  dn  whi^li  th^  parties  first  come  together.  I^ttid,  like  o* 
ther  commodities,  it  purcbused  eitli^r  by  auction,  or  prtviUe  •• 
greement  \  but  the  temporary  x>ccupation  of  land  miM.be  por^ 
chased,  in  most  lostanoes,  in  neither  of  these  ways,  bat  by  a 
sort  of  combination  of  both.  It  is  not  the  right  of  the  bndlonl 
to  make  the  most  fX  his  property,  that  we  object  ti>*— not.tbe 
roost  unUmited  competition  of  die  tenantry ;  nor  do  we  see  aiqr 
feason  to  complftin  of  leUing  &rms  by  aucudn^  with  a  power  of 
selection  on  vhe  part  of  the  proprietor.  .Omr  o^ection  to  letting 
by  private  offers  is,  that  this  mode  of  doing  basiuess  is  unosnai^ 
ancl  of  rather  a  mysterious  nature^^-ocoasioning  a*  great  deal  crfF 
anxiety  to  the  offerer*— tempting  him  to  rashness,  sometimes  so&r 
^  to  overbid  himself  by  a  second  offer,  though  at  the  time  tkehi^h^ 
Qstoo  the  list— nod  encouraging  suspicions  of  fiiirottritism  and  m» 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  and  his  agents. .  It  is  a  matter 
of  prudence,  indeed,  for  a  landlord  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dr* 
cumstances  of  the  hij^best  bidder,  as  well  as  with  the  rent  ofiered  $ 
but  a  favourite  canqidate  may  be  brou^  up  to  the, same  tSety 
and  indemnified  by  other  covenants,  wtthout  any  just  grounda 
of  preference.  In  every  case  of  this  land,  it  is  evidettt  that  die 
rejected  candidate,  if  not  particularly  objeetionaUe,  has  ffeaaon 
to  complain  of  injustice.  He  had  oome  forwikrd  oa  the  fcilh  of 
being  dealt  with  impartially,  and  received  as  tetumt,  if  his  terms 
entitled  him  to  a  preference.  Such  an  assurance  is  dearly  fan* 
plied  in  the  adverUsement  calling  fbr  private  ofiers»  We  can- 
not conceive  any  good  reasons  why  a  proprietor  afaouid  not  ask 
a  rent  for  his  farms,  if  he  chnaes  to  let  tfaesn  by  private  agree- 
ment ;  but  if  he  is  so  unfortunately  situated,  as  neither  to  be  a 
judge  of  their  value  himself,  nor  to  be  aUe  to  obtain  the  as«tt- 
ance  of  professional  men,  the  next  best  alternative  is  to  expose 
them  to  be  let  by  auction,  reserving  to  himself  a  power  of  either 
chusing  among  the  last  two  or  three  offerers,  or  of  oblig^g  the 
highest  offerer  to  give  security  ibr  the  performance  of  his  en^ 
gageni^it. 

A  second*  and  still  more  formidable  obstade,  »  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  lease  itself.  The  kw  of  i^tland  docs  not  al* 
lo)v  a  tenant  to  subset  his  farm,  or  transfer  his  lease,  wttfaont 
the  express  consent  of  the  lnndlr>rd ;  and,  iar  from  granting  this 
consent,  the  greater  part  oi  leases  contain  an  express  prnhtbi- 
tion  of  all  subtenants  and  assignees,  ]cgal  uid  conventional.—* 
There  is  a  dt  Lecius  jicrsoncc^  it  seems,  presumed,  in  all  leases  for 
19  or  21  years,  but  not  in  liferent  leases,— a  distinction  whidi 
ye  do  not  prok:.s  to  be  able  to  account  for ;  as  in  leases  of  the 
latter  description,  we  should  think  there  must  be  more  r^rd 
paid  to  the  personal  character  of  the  tenant,  than  in  leases  Ibr 
a  term  certain  to  a  tcjiant  aad  his  heirs}    This  presumption  is 
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not  in  the  lieatt  weokeaed  by  the  eircanMtftiice  of  tfac  fkrro  having 
been  let  by  aiictioa  to  the  highest  bidd^«  It  is  ralher  strange^ 
ve  confess,  that  any  prudent  nao  f^oald  ever  invest  his  fortune 
kfk  the  iniprov^meat  (h  another  person's  property  on  such  terms  { 
and  still  more  strange  that  he  ^ould  ever  obtain  credit^  to  anjr 
considerabfe  amount,  from  otliers.  Both  these  occurrences  are 
Bcvertbeless  very  common  among  men  who  ^re,  in  other  re« 
specis,  sufficiently  careful  of  their  interesu  It  has  been  ing^ni« 
^Qfihr  remarked,  that  we  are  l)etter  farmers  than  some  of  our 
southern  neighbours,  because  our  soil  and  dimete  are  much  in« 
lerior  to  theirs ;  and  perhaps  capital  may  be  attracted  towards 
Igricultttl^  with  a  d^ee  of  impetuosity  proportioned  to  the 
obstructions  it  has  to  encounter,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  is 
aftarwaryds  e}qK)sed.  But  the  current,  how  rapid  soever,  mustf 
it  is  probable,  soqu  torn  aside,  and  be  contented  to  flow  in  other 
channels.  A  still  more  e&ctual  chuse  has  be^un  to  find  its  way 
i^o  pmctice  i  by  which  it  is  stipulated,  not  only  that  the  credi-* 
tors  of  a  tenant  shall  have  no  claim  upon  the  lease,  but  that  the 
lease  iiaelf  shall  be  forfeited  by  his  bankruptcy,  even  though  the 
lent  be  regularly  paid,  and  every  other  covenant  strictly  compC** 
ed  with,-— nny^  though  the  tenant  himself  continue  to  reside  on 
the  spot,  and  personsUy  superintend  the  management  as  for« 
merly.  It  is  butjustice  to  aad,  that  such  a  clause  is  by  no  means 
coomioDt  and  has  been  very  rarely  enforced. 

After  noticiAg  such  covenants  as  these,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  add,  that  a  lease,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  deed  of 
strict  entail :  None  but  the  heir  at  law  can  succeed  to  the  farm, 
tboogh  be  may  have  been  already  provided  for,  and  be  engaged^ 
on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  in  a  quite  different  professiont 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^obe.  A  tenant  has  not  a  power  to 
bequeath  Lis  lesse  to  his  younger  children,  though  the  whole  for* 
tune  of  the  family  may  have  been  sunk  in  the  improvement  of 
his  fitfin  $  nor  to  make  anv  provision  for  them  out  of  the  pro** 
fits  accruing  after  his  death,  thpu^.  these  may  be  dearly  owing 
to  that  expenditure* 

It  18  not  easy  to  conceive  any  bad  consequences,  that  are 
iikehr  to  ensne^  either  to  the  landholder  or  the  community,  from 
conterring  on  a  tenant  a  right  to  carry  his  lease  to  marketf 
whenevtf  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  continue  the  possession  of 
his  &nn«  It  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  expediency,  as  well  as 
^tice,  to  interfere  with  his  fiunily  arrangements,  bv  restricting 
Its  destination  to  the  heir  at  law.  And,  to  declare  the  lease  for** 
^ted  by  the  tenant's  bankruptcy  $-^to  prevent  his  creditors  froni 
drawing  the  advanced  rent  of  a  farm,  improved  by  their  own 
funds  i*-to  seize  the  moment  of  embarrassm^it^  to  whatever, 
lit  majr  be  owing,  to  apfiropri^te'to  bimstif  that,  cajpita)^ 
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wfaidi  confidence  had  invested  in  the  impro^i^emait  of  his  pro* 
perty,  seem  to  us  to  entitle  the  landholder,  we  wilt  oonfessy  to  a 
more  severe  appellation  than  we  are  willing  to  bestow.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  securing  his  interest  in  any  case :  If  the  law  of 
itself  is  not  fuHy  adequate,  as  we  think  it  is,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
bring  one  or  two  simple  and  equitable  stipulations  to  its  aid,—' 
such  indeed  as  respectable  land-agents  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  into  leases.  It  is  a  mockery  of  law  to  allege,  that  the 
landlord's  delectus  penorue^  in  most  instances  a  mere  fiction^ 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  military  tenure  of  the  feudal  system^ 
should  be  allowed  tp  defeat  the  claims  of  substantial  justice. 

We  are  under  no  apprehension  that  this  right  to  dispose  of 
the  lease  woold  raise  up  a  class  of  middlemen  to  oppress  the  &r* 
mer.  We  should  as  soon  believe  that  the  com*  dealer  is  a  mo- 
Bopdist  who  fattens  on  the  misery  of  the  poor.  If  the  middle 
man  of  Ireland,  or  the  tacksman  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
really  oppress  the  tenantry,  he  must  find  the  means  of  doing  so 
in  the  excess  and  the  poverty  of  the  rustic  population,  which  seeks 
for  a  scanty  subsistence  in  its  mud*  walled  cottage,  by  the  miserable 
cultivation  of  a  few  roods  of  potatoes.  The  class  of  middlemen  in- 
troduce themselves  between  the  Proprietor  and  Cultivator,  not  as 
die  owners  of  capital  vested  in  the  soil,  but  as  agents  who  relieve 
the  landholder  from  the  labour  and  risk  of  dealing  with  a  great 
number  of  men,  who  are  in  many  respects  below  the  condttion' 
of  common  labourers.  Let  the  tenantry  once  obtain  capita)^ — and 
the  present  race  of  middlemen  will  immediately  disappear  t  They 
ewe  their  origin  to  this  general  poverty,  which  ^cv  may  have 
some  effect  in  perpetuating,  but  which  they  certainly  have  not 
occasioned.  But  the  middleman,  of  whom  we  speak,  is  a  diffi»ient 

Cerson,  arid  has  very  different  people  to  deal  with.  He  bos  lent 
is  capital  and  talents  to  the  improvement  of  a  siibject  over  which 
his  lease  is  virtually  a  mortgage  for  his  repayment  and  remu* 
neration  :*--thi9  he  transfers  to  another  person,  with  aU  the  rights 
which  he  himself  enjoyed,  and  under  all  the  obligati<Hi6  of  the 
lease,  for  which,  however,  he  still  remains  responsible.  The 
wfoty  of  the  sutg^ct  itself,  the  rights  of  the  owner,  or  the  interest 
of  the  subtenant^  are  in  no  d^rree  compromised  by  this  transae* 
tion.  The  principal  tenant  would  not  in  this  country  find  hat 
account  in  a  minute  subdivision  of  his  farm,  even  if  pormissioii 
were  granted  him  $  and,  in  every  case,  his  interest  must  lead  him 
to  sublet  to  a  substantial  farmer,  who  thus  increases  the  securi^ 
of  the  landlord.  '^Those  who  seriously  entertain  any  fears  from 
the  general  adoption  of  this  equitable  arrangement,  may  find  re* 
lief  in  examining  the  present  comlition  of  several  large  estates 
which  have  been  let  within  these  few  years,  with  a  power  of  asr 
s^iiijig  and  subletting.    But  with  thpse  wbqsc  real  objeaion  i$  t^ 
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the  inditpwidmcB  of  tfaeir  tenantry — who  wish  to  retain  wme-^ 
what  of  tbe  power  of  the  feudal  syitem,  and,  at  the  tame  time, 
Ui  draw  tbe  utniost  pottible  revenue  iroin  their  lainl)  the  only 
argumcftts  that  can  be  of  any  avail  must  be  found  in  their  rental 
book* 

According  to  this^  General  Report,  *  ahoujt  one-third  part  of 
the  territory  of  Scotland  is  beUeved  to  be  held  under  the  fettera 
of  strict  entailf  and  can  neither  be  divided  nor  brought  to  mar* 
ket.  *  It  seldom  happens, '  observes  the  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nati<Mi8,  *  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver ;/  and 
.the  res^tioos  of  a  deed  of  entail  deprive  him  of  the  aieans, 
and  in  some  instances  even  of  the  inclination,  to  improve.  *  A& 
ter  small  proprietors, '  says  the  same  writer,  *  rich  and  great 
<  fiffmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal  improvers : '  But 
he  elsewhere  observes,  that  *  to  purchase  land  is,  everywhere  in 
Europe^  a  most  unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  capital. ' 
If,  then,  our  soil  shall  ever  be  brought  to  the  highest  profitable 
state  loS  impr^ement,  this  must  be  effected  chiefly  by  tenanta 
holdieg  on  IttMes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  whose  capital  shall  be 
equally  well  protected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  and  mer* 
cantiie  classes.  Fortunately  a  regard  to  political  influence  does 
not  in  Scotland  stand  in  the  wa^  of  auch  leajses;  and  the  aet 
1770  ,hi^  in  a  great  measure^  obviated  the  eflects  of  the  injudi- 
dous  restiijctions  of  entails.  No  law  or  custom,  therefore,  pre- 
vents the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  tbe  landlord  and  former 
from  being  equitable,  and  alike  beneficial  to  both ;  and  the  claims 
of  the  Church  and  Poor  do  not  proscribe  the  operations  of  the 
former,  or  intercept  the  profits  of  his  expensive  improvements. 

It  is  principally  to  the  comparatively  liberal  connexion  be- 
tween the  owner  imd  occupier  cS  land,  wliich  has  prevailed  of 
hte  years,  that  we  miist  ascribe  the  great  progi^ess  of  our  agri- 
culture :  And  to  the  complete  relinquishment  of  all  obsolete  and 
Qaequal  covenant^,  we  look  forward  for  its  further  extension  and 
iaproveaient  ;-r-amo(i^  others,  of  tbe  degrading  right  of  de- 
stroying fences  and  wmter  crops  ia  the  pursuit  of  game^  on 
fidda  which  the  landlord  himself  cannot  enter,  wiUiout  permis- 
sioD,  for  other  purposes.  To  prcMoote  this  great  national  otject^ 
liule  more  is  necessary  in  Scotland,  than  to  ofier  the  same  terms 
to  the  employment  of  capital  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  as  far  as  the  difierent  nature  of  these  pursuits 
wiQ  admit.  We  should  then  see  a  considerable  number  of  what 
our  author  has  designated  by  the  title  of  *  Commercial  Farms,' 
held  for  a  time  for  the  express  purpose  of  improvement^  by  men 
who  would  spurn  at  the  idea  oi<  dependence,-— of  remaining  fix* 
ad  to  one  spot  for  twenty  vears, — aod  of  beii]^  restrained  from 
fwithdrawing,  their  capital  at  pleasure.    £>ery  ipeajnare  which 
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obttnioto  tbe  iovitetaeiil  of  cupkfBi  io  ibe  hufOPonimmA  nC  out 
turkorvt  is  iinarioufl  ib  the  interest  of  the  proprietdcs  thett* 
selves)  in  the  nrtt  instance,  whatever  short-sigbted  avarice  mi^ 
pretend  I  and,  what  i«  of  infinitely  more  iniDortaDfie«  prevwta 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  of  tnat  description  of 
iHtional  wejalthr  which  u  the  iitostduraUe  in  itsdi^^ndthelaast 
aesailable  by  fore^  rivalry  or  hdetile  combisatSDO* 


Abt.  VL  Zjcttre  a  Son  Excellence  Monsei^neur  le  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  Perigord^  Ministre  et  Secretaire  cCEtat  de  SI  Mp 
T.  G.  au  Departement  des  j(ffiiires  ElrangereSy  et  son  Plenipo^ 
tentiaire  au  Centres  de  ViennCf  au  Sujct  de  La  Traite  des 
Negres.  Par  W.  Wilberfouce,  Ecuyer,  Membre  du  Par-- 
lenient  Britannique*  Traduite  de  T Anglais.  8vo«  pp.  98* 
A  Londres,  SchuJze.    Paris,  Le  Normand.     18l4« 

Tie  Speech  of  Sir  Samuel  B^fthtlfy  in  ike  Bouse  of  Comm&m  om 
ike  Twenty-eigitA  Jitne  1814,  on  that  Article  mAe  Tre^^ 
Peate  Vfhici  relates  to  the  Slave  Trade.  Cadfl  &  Davits 
I^nckm,  1814. 

ttetnarh  on  the  Ordonnance  fssiied  at  Parts^  i9th  August  1814, 
Jlr  the  Iteeifablishmefit  of  the  French  Slave  Trade,  and  on  tkt 
Proposition  submitted  to  thf*  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Qenerat 
Desfourneau^i  on  the  Subject  of  Si  Domingo ;  with  ffotices  re^ 
$pectin^the  present  State  ^  that  Island.  Extracted  from  the 
Christian  Observer  for  l^ptembcr  1814.  London,  Hatch- 
ard,  1814. 

De  rifUeret  de  h  France  a  VEgard  de  la  Traite  des  Negres^ 
Par  X  C.  L.  Simonbe  de  Sismondi.  .  8vo»  pp.  59.  A  Ge- 
neve, Paschond.     Paris,  Paschond.     1814* 

IRefiaation  d*un  Ecrit^  intitulS^  *  Resumi  du  Temoignage  toueiasU 

*  la  Traite  des  jNegres,  adressi  ausr  differents  Puiwrncet  de  les 

*  Ckretienti. '  Par  M.  Pausot,  Baron  de  BEAVvoia,  A- 
vocat  a  hi  Cour  Royale  de  P^ris;  Ancien  Conseiller  an  Con* 
sei]  Superieur  dn  Cap  Pran^ais,  lie  St  Domfflguei  Membie 
deflnstitntde  France.  Svo.  pp.56.   Paris,  Btmchard.  1^14. 

Considerations  Import  ants  sur  V  Abolition  de  la  Traite  dei  Negres. 
Adressecs  aux  ^egutiateurs  aes  Puissances  Continentales  qui 
devient  assister  au  Cungres  de  Vienne,  Par  nn  Portugais. 
8vo.     pp.  31.     Paris,  baillent.     18 14. 

Des  Colonies ;  et  partiadieremenf  de  celle  de  St  Domitigue^  •  Mt^ 
moire  Hi^torsque  et  Politique.  Par  le  Colonel  Malehfant, 
fioofi-^Isapectieur  aux  Revues^  Chevalier  de  la  J^ion  d'H<MDK 
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Bear,  'Pft)priHaire  a  St  Domiitgttet  Ex^^lelegu^  du  Gonveme^ 
nent  Fmn^ais  a  Surinam*  Sva.  pfi^T  &34«  A  Farisi  Audh» 
belt.     18  i4. 

nnHESE  are  not,  fay  any  means,  the  whole  of  the  work9  which 
-^  the  extraordinary  intereai  of  this  sobjeet  has  produced 
witbia  A  few  weeks  in  this  country  and  in  France.  But  they 
contain  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  our  attrition  i  and  are  by 
fiur  the  most  distii^piished  by  the  ceiebrfiy  of  their  authors,  as^ 
well  as  by  their  intrinsic  merits*  It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying 
to  obeenre^he  deep  and  universal  Auide^  which  uie  question  of 
the  Ahofitioti  has  once  more,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  in  iu 
hot  stage,  excited.  The  public  feeling  in  this  country  is  not 
easily  awakened  a  second  time  upon  any  topic,  after  it  nas  been 
called  into  full  aaioa,  and  then  fallen  into  repose.  The  vast 
and  ^pmeral  sensation  produced  by  the  first  development  of  the 
hombie  traffic  in  human  .flesh,  speedily  gave  place  to  a  much 
more  aobar  and  partial  sentiment  of  reprobation ;  no  small  dif^ 
iouky  was  esLperieoeed  in  attracting  the  attenttoo  of  the  public 
to  the  diacoanon  for  many  years ;  it  was  pretty  uniform^  de- 
hated  among  empty,  bencnes  in  those  august  assemblies  whose 
waUs  can  acanoe  contain  their  crowds  when  a  peraoa  of  honour, 
is  to  )>e  attacked,  or  a  female  of  eaair  virtue  is  to  give  evidence  i 
and  it  was  anb  by  slow  steps,  chieny  through  the  unremitting 
ez^tions  of  the  Press  (the  grand  source  ot  evil,  according  to 
the  pretended  friends  of  rq;ular  government,  and  many  ol*  the 
warmest  abditianbts),  that  the  original  feeling  of  execration  for 
the  Slave  Trade  was  at  all  revived,  or  tliat,  through  the  progress 
of  inibrmation,  k  became  a  steady  principle.  This  chapge  waa 
indeed  most  important  $  and  to  it  was  pritM;ipally  owing,  both 
the  ultimate  Tictory  over  the  traffic,  and  the  recent  revival  of 
theponular  sentiment  against  it,  when  the  treaty  of  Paris  exhi- 
bited uie  qicctacle  of  that  trade  restoxed  by  the  religious  and 
mercifiil  family  of  the  Bourbons,  in  the. first  transports  of  their 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  rqraiming  the  throne,  of  St  Louis. 

In  onr  Number  for  June,  we  aniidpated  a  very  general  ex« 
nression  of  those  feelings  so  honocunable  to  the  nation.  We  be- 
ueve  not  fer  short  of  a  thousand  petitions  were  rapidly  present* 
ed  to  Parliament,  from  every  part  of  tlVe  country.  All  parties 
in  politics,  all  feots  of  religion,  laying  aside  their  habitual  animo* 
sities,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  the  sentiments,  which 
all  who  were  Englishmen  and  Ciiristiaus — ^let  us  rather  say,  all 
who  were  men — seemed  aUke  to  feel.  The  time-serving  tools  of 
government,  overborne  by  the  general  current,  dared  not  raise 
their  videes  to  interrupt  proceedings,  far  Irom  agreeable  to  their 
employers  y  and^  with  Uie  exc^jptiun  o^  we  believe^  two  place% 
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every  attempt  to  elieck  tbe  prenulinff  current  was  signally  defeated. 
Even  in  this  part  of  the  idland^  where  political  indeflendence  is 
so  little  known,  and  even  so  little  re$(pected  by  oar  calctilating 
.countrymen,  *  some  meetings  were  held,  and  some  resolutions 
eapried.  In  Parliament,  it  is  true,  very  Iktle  syropHEidiy  wasr 
riiown  wkb  these  feeKngs  ;  the  usual  majorities  rgected  ml  mo- 
tions of  censure,  and  approved  of  the  offeQsive  stipulations ;  and 
Ifhe  same  assemblies  which  one  day  voted,  unanimoudy,  address* 
es  to  tbe  Throne  full  of  universal  philantbrqvy,  and  detestation 
mf  ibe  traffic,  were  pleased,  on  the  next,  to  honour  with  their 
approbation  the  measures  bv  which  a  vast  portion  of  Africa  was 
given  up  once  more  to  the  domimon  of  darkness  and  bloodshed. 
%ut  the  people  were  pretty  nearly  as  unanimous  one  way  as  their 
virtuid  representatives  (to  ime  tlie  technical  term)  were  the  other; 
«— and  the  6torm  broke  upon  the  heads  of  tbe  Court  and  its  ad* 
berents  with  a  force  which^  we  strongly  suspect,  vrouU  be  found 
very  eifectual,  were  an  opportuni^  of  again  disposing  of  tii# 
question  by  treaty  to  be  afforded  than.  The  eense  of  Parlia- 
ment would,  we  venture  to  think,  be  ovo'looked,  and  evai  ita 
known  good  humour  towards  ministerial  failings  not  be  iropK* 
eitiy  relied  on.  Indeed,  tbe  conduct  of  the  Court  upon  the 
SLave  Trade>  has  presented  the  most  signal  confirmation  of  the 
•pinion  universally  prevalent,  wherever  men  have  given  tjMMKi-^ 
selves  the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  subject,  that  so  far  from  the 
late  successes  being  the  woric  of  the  Prince  Regent's  ministers, 
they  marred  tbe  only  parts  of  the  piece  which  it  fell  to  their  bt 
to  perform.  Fortunate  in  a  great  Gmieral  in  Spain,  and  in  a 
hard  frost  in  Russia,  but  douhly  happy  in  a  coa<^otor,  without' 
whom  it  is  much  to  be  feared  all  their  other  successes  and  al» 
liances  would  have  availed  but  little,  the  cooperation  of  Buona- 
parte's unbridled  fory,  they  succeeded  wherever  nothing  waa 
lefc  to  themselves  to  arrange  or  to  cKecute.  In  America  and 
the  Colonies  they  had  every  thing  their  own  way,  and  th^  ma- 
naged in  their  usual  manner.  They  gave  up  the  West  Indies  tot 
the  Slave  Trade  $  and  not  on^y  contrived  to  continue  at  war 
with  tbe  United  States,  wb^i  «very  cause  of  qonrrel  had  ceased, 
and  nothing  but  loss  could  possibly  result  from  the  contest— a 
diing  of  some  difficulty  ;-*bui  actniuly  succeeded  in  a  feat  which 
it  required  their  own  skill  to  perform—the  discomfiture  of  the 
English  naval  resources  by  the  American  marine ;  of  which,  by 

♦  The  total  want  of  every  thing  like  popular  elections,  is  the  well 
known  renson  why  political  feelings  and  popular  spirit  so  rarely  hreak 
fbrtb  in  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  some  great  occasions^ 
when  almost  every  town  and  county  in  England  met  to  petition  0)i 
addre£g,  not  a  single  such  jneeting  wa£  held  in  Scotlami^  .« 
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a  whimsical  coincidence,  we  have  learnt  the  existence'  ]n  the 
same  documents  that  detail  its  successes.  Whatever  difference 
of  qpinion  (and  it  can  be  but  slight)  may  exist  regarding  the 
rest  of  their  conduct,  there  is  none  with  regard  to  the  revival  of 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  for  this  gross  mismanagement,  clearly  o~ 
riginating  in  their  lukewarmness  towards  the  cause,  humanity 
is  now  daily  and  hourly  suffering  in  both  parts  of  tl>e  globe. 

If  this  feeling  has  been  universal  in  Eagland,  we  h^ment  to 
diink  that  an  opposite  sentiment  has  been  equally  prevalent  iit 
France.  Want  of  information  upon  the  question ;  erroneoui 
views  of  their  commercial  interests ;  and  great  national  jealousy 
and  suspicion, — have  conspired  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of 
that  country, — at  leaist  those  portions  of  the  population  which  ex- 
ercise any  influence  over  sucn  discussions,  tne  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  towns, — an  obstinate  and  rooted  conviction,  that  England 
has  only  given  up  the  traffic  because  it  was  her  interest  to  aban- 
don it ;  and  that  France  has  now  an  equal  interest  in  reviving 
it.  We  state  the  proposition  in  its  most  mild  and  tolerable 
form  ;  for  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  hold 
the  much  more  absurd  doctrine,  that  our  abolition  had,  from  the 
first,  no  other  object  but  a  plot  to  ruin  the  colonial  prosperity 
of  France.  To  attack  such  delusions  abruptly,  and  in  front  alt 
it  were,  would  be  almost  as  imprudent  as  to  disregard  and  pass 
them  by.  Whatever  might  have  been  pof^sible  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  oounter-revolntion,  when  the  Alties  occupied  Paris, 
and  England  had  not  given  up  her  conquests^  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  united  power  of  the  Court  and 
the  leading*  statesmen  of  France  could  not  now  attempt,  with 
any  safety,  either  the  abandonment  of  the  African  trade  or  the 
colonies.  The  ^ovenunent  must  be  stronger  and  more  popoiar; 
the  puUte  minu  must  be  more  enlightened  f  time  must  be  af* 
ferded  for  nationiri  animosities  to  subside  $  above  all,  England 
must  be  more  removed  from  the  discussion, — before  any  hope« 
can  be  entertained  of  destroying  the  French  Slave  Trade,  which 
we  so  unwarily  revived  under  the  notion  of  giving  it  only  a  five 
years  existence.  All  that  should  in  the  mean  time  be  attempted^ 
18  to  difiRise  wholesome  information,  with  the  prospect  of  it^ 
reaching  Prance  directly  or  indirectly.  Coming  from  this  quar- 
ter, witnottt  aiFf  possibility  of  suspicion  that  the  government  has 
a  hand  in  promoting  it,  sufeh  a  di«M!iission  of  the  matter  as  the 
works  before  us  suggest,  may  peradventure  produce  some  salu- 
tary effect.  The  mode  in  whieh  we  purpose  to  treat  this  sub* 
ject  may  appear  somewhat  desultory,  as  we  intend  to  offer  the 
remarks  that  occur  on  each  work  in  its  order  5 — but  we  fear  ic 
i«  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  attention  of  the  public,  either  here 
or  abroad,  will  be  atti^cted  to  a  systematic  dissertation  on  the 
Slave  Trade ;  and  the  jnethod  now  ad#pted  is  xecojamcndcJ 
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itiB  fimber  by  tbe  faciKties  wbkh  it  afibrds  of  inter weavinpr the 
inlbrniatioD  fitted  to  both  oountries  respectively,  with  the  coiD^r 
meDts  so  peculiarly  reaoired  from  calm  and  impartial  obsarverss 
at  a  moment  of  no  oraioary  ferment  on  either  sidev 

I.  Mr  Wilberforce's  letter  to  Talleyrarid  is  clearly  entitled  to 
our  first  attention.     We  must  first  oliserve,  that  the  personage 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  not  very  judiciously  chosen.     For 
though,  in  such  cases,  the  public  be  the  real  correspondent, 
yet,  when  an  individual  is  singled  out,  he  should  be  one  who^ 
for  the  occasion,  may  fairly  represent  the  bulk  of  tbe  readers ; 
and  a  very  ludicrous  ef&ct  may  be  produced  by  not  attending  ta 
thi4  rule.     Into  this  error,  accordtnglv,  our  author  fi*equently 
runs,  and  of  necessity,  in  tbe  course  of  his  argument     We  sus« 
pect,  for  example^  that  the  Right  Reverend  Prince  has  not  for 
some  years  had  the  advantage  of  so  pious  an  epistolary  commu« 
nion  as  that  which  Mr  Wilberforce  would  now  establish  with  himw 
We  doubt  if  he  has  of  late  setti  so  many  religious  topics  or  ex* 
pressions  in  the  whole  course  of  his  reading,  including  his  o(^ 
ficial  department,  as  tliis  little  tract  presoits.    Appeab  to  hit 
pious  feelings  are,  we  fear,  ineffectual,  respecting  lejlambeau  de 
FBvangile^ — *  IjC  tmdpumant^ ' — *  Le  Supreme  Auteur  de  touti  * 
(with  the  information  subjoined,  not  perhaps  unnecessarily,  that 
it  is  He  *^  qui  dispose  de  toittes  les  chases  du  monde.*')     Nay,  w« 
doubt  if  the  topics  connected  with  humanity  are  li£ely  to  meet 
with  much  more  sympathy  in  the  same  Prinoelv  and  £x-prelati«> 
cal  bosom:  and  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  something  rather  blunL 
to  say  no  more,  in  telling  Buonaparte's  confidential  agent  and 
premier^  during  the  expedition  to  St  Domingo,  in  a  npte^  t9 
^^  See  the  Aighfy  interesting  history  ^Toussaint  L'Ouverturef  by  ass 
*^  extremely  respectable  member  of  the  EnMsh  Par/iamenty'*^-'th^ 
more  especially  as  the  wocthy  Prince,  if  he  should  send  to  bis 
bookseller  and  get  the  wrong  edition,  will  be  somewhat  surprise^ 
to  find  it  entitled,  ^  Buonaparte  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
*  History  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  African  Hero* '  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  scarcely  any  topic  of  dispraise  coukl  be  used 
in  writing  to  his  Reverend  Highness,  without  the  risk  of  giving 
personal  offence;  in  as  much  as,  properly  speaking,  there  ia 
really  no  particular  system,  or  party,  or  man  in  power,  4nring 
hb  time,  of  whom  his  Serene  Holiness  hath  not  in  due  sifccession 
been  the  supporter  and  tlie  subvene r,--all  thinp  bejng»  as  he  well 
knows,  beautiful  in  their  season ;  and  there  being,  as- mis  devout 
good  man  well  recollects, on  the  mme  authority,  a  time  for  all  thinga 
under  the  sun, — ^a  time  for  taking  up  stones,  and  a  time  for  casting; 
them  away.  But  this  only  renders  him  the  more  incommodious  a& 
a  correspondent,  how  full  soever  of  acoommodatton  he  mav  be  in 
other  capacities.     Besides,  is  our  author  quite  sure  thai  he  has  se- 
lected a  name  the  most  esteemed  or  respected  in  France^  under 
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«bM0  ibcktr  to  mve  Us  doctrmts  the  wished  fi>r  currency?  I« 
it  Doijust  po«silSe  that  the  French  nation^  in  tptte  of  his  Rere^ 
'Vend  GxceUi^Hnr's  many  great  qualities,  or  of  their  repeated  op^ 
portunities  of  koowine  bis  worth,  may  refuse  their  grand  pro-* 
phet  the  hoBOiir»  wbidk  is  uoquestionably  his  doe  ? 

Mr  Wiiberforce  has  been  almost  as  unlucky  in  a  translator 
as  in  a  title*     The  extreme  badness  c^  the  style,  and  the  many 

ri  blunders  in  the  meaning,  are  not  likel?  to  recommend  it  tor 
nice. taste  of  our  neighTOurs*  Indeed,  from  some  of  the 
mistakes,  we  might  almost  suspect  it  of  coming  in  its  present  dres^ 
from  aa  English  manufactcNry.  Thus  he  translates  *  a  ^neroua 
« and  politic  enterprise,  becoming  the  character  of  an  enlightened 

*  and  liberal  peopk'*- after  this  fashion,  *  cette  genereuv  et  pon 

*  litique  entreprise,  qui  devierU  fe  caractere  d'un  peuple  eclairi  cV 

*  libend.  *  We  are  sure  that  the  translator's  ignorance  is  also  ac«r 
countable  for  much  reprehensible  omission,  wd  even  an  appa- 
rtntfy  sMghtiu  tone,  respecting  Mr  Fox,  as  connected  with  the 
abolition.  After  Mr  WilberfonDe  himself,  and  perhaps  we  might 
add  Mr  Oarkson  (though  the  walk  of  the  latter  was  too  peco^ 
Mar  to  admit  of  any  comparisons),  it  is  very  certain  that  no  one} 
man  rendered  more  sigoal  senrioes  to  the  great  caase,  than  tha 
iUnstrtotts  statesman  whose  name  we  have  mentioned*  Many  there 
are  who  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  $  and  maintain,  that  but 
fer  his  honest  ejoertions  when  in  ofiice,  the  victory  never  would 
have  been  gained*  We  have  too  often  stated  oar  sentiments  oit 
this  point*  to  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of  an  error  probably 
arising  from  personaK  friendship  or  pditical  xeaL  But  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  assert,  that  he  hastened,  by  some  years,  the 
triumph  of  humanity  and  justice.  He  was  indeed  a  very  dif- 
ferent alxdittonkt  from  Mr  Pitt ;  and  yet,  so  coldly  is  he  men-' 
ticmed  in  the  work  before  us,  that  aa  imorant  person  would 
nenrer  discover  he.  was  an  abolitionist  at  all,— or  rather,  so  awk- 
wardly is  his  name  introduced,  that  we  might  suppose  he  was 
an  adversary  of  the  cause.  While  Mr  Pitrs  words  are  quot- 
ed again  and  again  |  while  an  eulogium  is  distinctly  passed 
apon  hii  justly  celebrated  speech  in  179^,  (and  no  man,  it  must 
be  confessed,  spoke  better  or  did  lass  for  the  cause),  tiie  only 
mentkm  that  occurs  of  Mr  Fox  is  in  the  following  singular 
passage.  '  Telle  fut  la  base  des  raisonnements  de  M.  Pitt  dans 
^  cette  noit  a  jamais  memorable  oy  Tabolition  fut  discutee  dans  la 

*  Charobre  dcs  Communes  de  la  Orande-Breti^ne.     Scs  tal^its 

*  sup^rieurs,  sa  logiqne,  son  Eloquence  ne  se  dcployerent  jamais 
^  plus  puissamment  que  dans  cette  occasion ;  tons  aes  arguments, 

*  toutos  ses  deductions,  furent  tires  dcs  documents  e^  des  rap^ 

*  ports  qui  avaient  6te  fournis  par  ies  habitants  des  Colonies 
^  eux-memes ;  et  meme  M«  Fox,  son  grand  adversaire,  recon- 
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*  nut  qa*il  ftvait  compl^tement  refold  la  grande  sbppbsitten  dev 

*  planteurs  des  Indes  Occidentales,  que  le  fond  aesdaves  qui 

*  6tait  d^ja  dans  nos  ides  ne  pourrait  pas  se  maintenir  sant  oes 

*  itnportationg  continueHes,  et  qu'il  avait  6tabli  la  these  con- 

*  traire  avec  une  force  de  raisonnement  qui  approchait  de  la  de- 

*  monstration. '  Would  not  any  man,  in  reading  this,  suppose, 
that  Mr  Pitt  the  abolitionist's  eloquence  and  calculations  had  ex«> 
torted  an  unwiUing  admission  from  Mr  Fox,  a  slave  trader,  and 
eompdled  him  rductantly  to  confess  his  error  ?  Yet,  strange 
to  telU  this  is  the  only  mention  of  his  name,  the  only  reference 
to  him  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  these  pages*  Let 
it  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we  impute  such  a  meaning' 
to  Mr  Wilherforce ;  it  is  through  the  clumsiness,  or  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  his  translator  alone,^  that  this  passage  could  stand  a^^ 
h  now  does.  Yet  even  i^inst  Mr  Wilberforce  we  have  to  urge 
a  certain  partiality,  (not  indeed  an  unnatural  one  towards  an  old 
and  early  friend),  which  makes  him,  perhaps  unknown  to  him* 
self,  place  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  exactly  in  their  wrong  re- 
lative places,  as  friends  of  the  cause.  We  disclaim  all  party 
feelings  on  such  a  subject.  Indeed,  what  is  commonly  called 
Party,  has  of  late  years. received  such  an  extraordinary  lea- 
ven from  timeserving  and  wavering  advisers,  at  least  among  the 
confidential  underlings ;  and  has  shown  itself  so  distracted  by 
personal  animosities  and  petty  intrigues,  that  to  reverence  the 
memory,  and  cling  by  the  principles,  of  him  who  used  former- 
Iv  to  give  a  name  at  least  to  the  association,  would  probably  be 
jhr  from  a  sure  method  of  gaining  its  &vo«r.  Independently, 
however,  of  our  veneration  for  this  illustrioas  man,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  singularly  injudicious,  to  introduce  so  modi 
mention  of  Mr  Pitt's  authority,  in  an  argument  intended  for  the 
French  nation.  It  puts  us  a  little  in  mind  of  an  address  to  that 
people  on  the  same  subject,  by  Madame  StaiS,  in  which  she  re- 
lied chiefly  on  Mr  Pitt,  as  her  authority  for  the  abolition  {  Mid 
to  render  it  more  palatable,  as  well  as  more  consistent  withjaetf 
we  presume,  added,  as  the  reason  why  such  an  authority  must 
be  all  powerful  in  France,  that  his  councils  had  just  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  social  order ! 

The  errors  of  the  translator  are  further  extremdy  prejudicial 
to  the  argument  in  manj  places.  He  exaggerates,  and  dimi- 
nishes and  distorts;  changing  )he  positions,  as  wdl  as  the  propor- 
tions, of  the  matters  treated  by  the  author,  so  as  ofbn  to  leave 
no  semblance  of  what  we  are  quite  confident  the  reasoning  was 
in  the  original.  Take  for  example  the  following  passage.  A& 
ter  describing  the  French  Slave  Trade,  as  of  a  very  question- 
able nature  in  respect  of  profit  (gain  non  moim  douteux  qufigno^ 
pumatx)^  he  speaks  of  the  £Dgli3h  Slave  Trade  in  these  terms,-^ 
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*  L'Angktette^  m^^k  lecapithl  inminse  etie  nombre  dtminant  dd 

*  matek)€s  et  de  navires  oo'elle  j  corimeraity  inalf;r6  favantage 

*  qtt*eii  tiraient  sto  manutactares  et  uiieyb«i5p  d'ouvriera  de  tmde 
'  r^/;^^,  malf^e  tous  ces  moti^  pmssants  pour  continuer  le  traficv 

*  cetee  nation  cominer9antey  cette  nation  botdiquiere  comme  on  Fa 

*  na^ere  notnm^,  Pa  abwkionn^.   Je  ic  r^pete,  elle  n'a  pas  h€%kt 

*  i  ob6\i  k  la  voix  de  k  Conscience  ^t  de  rhonnear,  et  qttoiqu'cMe 

*  efit  ies€ac9*ijlkft  pradigietix  a  iaire,  die  a,  naivant  Feiceniple  dei 

*  Eph^aieas  si  c^librds  dons  Phistofre  sacr^e/  It  is  mknilbst^  that 
al  these  saperlatives  come  from  the  tranebtor.  Mr  Wilberforce 
neter  could-  express  himsdf  in  c^ms  sodiametricaUy  opposite  to 
the  whole  arguments  of  the  aboiirionikts,  and  in  the  face  of  their 
most  csttiblished  calculations  and  evidence.  Yet  the  efiect  is  un«- 
fiirtsmatet — Fbr  a  much  l^s  acuie  reader  than  the  renerable  gran«- 
dee/ to  whom  it  i^  tfddressedi  will  nataraHj*  ask,  why  the  tmf* 
ite,  so  prodigiously  gaiaAil  to  En^btid,  should  be  of  very  doubt^ 
fill  profit  to  France? — aad  if,  in  seeking  aa  answer  to  that  quesi* 
tion,  hcfcboald  Com  to  Mr  Ciarkaon^  recent  publication,  in 
French,  of  his  «  Bisoif  on  ike  bnpalicif  of  the  Slm?e  Trade^ '  he 
wilt  And  pa^e  after  pagid  devoted  to  prove  the  insignificance  of  tlie 
IraAfe^  eitbet*  aa  a  nursevy  df  searo^,  or  a  channel  fiir  the  em* 
t^ciyiiient  of  capital ;  unlciBS,  indeed,  Mr  €brkson.'s  translator  has 
been  i»  precise  as  Mr  WilbevforceH;  araj  distorted  his  statements^ 
as  he  \mk  Mr  Wiiberibrce'k  atoquenee.  Perhaps  we  mighc  find  0¥ 
th^r  ikihfls  of  kn  e^tidlly  |rrave  description,  imputable  to  the  same 
csott.  Thus,  the  assertion,  that  aU  our  considerable  statesmen 
(fom  Mi  kwktnes  d'vtat  marqtutnts)^  were  unanimously,  from  the 
first  Parhamentary  inquiry,' agc<»cd,  tfaait  the  Slave  Trade  should 
be  promptly,  or  for  evei-  abDlished^  is,  wd  should  think,  the 
trsnsiailor's^  and  not  the  author's  ;^because,  uti  fortunately,  wa 
koo^^  tile  contrary  to  be  true.  Mr  Windham  was  a  steady  ene*> 
mjr  of  thA'flbolitk^ny.ahd'  several  of  his  distinguisheil  friends ; 
and  though  the  present  ministers  are  probably,  in  Mr  Wllber* 
fcfC^S"  e^nifttioni  not  to  'he  ranked  ank)ng  ♦'  hamnies  ifetat 
imrrqikmts^ ' — yet  oiteof  their  friends  wottld  be  somewhat  aston* 
ished  at  feeing-  left  out  of  the  account — ^aC  be!n^  thought  too  smaH 
a  person  to  occupy  the  public  attentioit-^we  rfifan  the  great  po*-  ' 
tcntate  who  fills  »o  large  a  space  id  tfie  eye  of  the  country ; 
whose  weight  in  the  State  is  undoubted;  and  to  whom,  it  is  sup- 
posed, Me  are  indebted,  under  Prpvidence,  for  all  the  ble!ssingl» 
and  victories  we  enjoy.  This  ^  komme  (Vetat  pmrquatit*  was  uiV 
doubtediy,  ior  a  cunsiilerabJe  period,  a  steady  friend  of  tjie  slave 
trafifc ;  aud  we  d^arvel  at  his  being  passed  over  in  silence* 

Having  stated  so  much  at  length  of  .the  objectionable  parts  qf 
tiiis  publ^C^ioo,  ibr  which  w€  know  H'e  shall  have  the  permit 
vol..  XXIV,  NO.  l-T..  H.  .     i     , 
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tton  of  the  exo^ent  and  aUe  author,  against  whom  indeed  our 
remarks  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  directed ;  we  may  now  observe  at 
to  its  mmts,  that,  even  through  the  thick  atmosphere  of  mis- 
translatSon,  we  discover  the  handy  work  of  one  of  the  most  elo- 
qnent  men .  of  our  times ;  the  liveliness  of  whose  &ncy  is  only 
kept  from  breaking  out  in  playfulness  and  wit,  by  the  heart- 
felt conviction  under  which  ne  writes,  that  the  subject  b  of  the 
deepest  concernment  to  mankind.  As  an  advocate,  he  shows 
eminent  skill  in  choosing  and  handling  his  topics,  with  the 
slight  exceptions  which  we  have  already  noticed*  All  his  attacks 
are  brought  to  bear  home  upen  French  interests  and  feelings. 
From  whatever  point  he  begins,  there  he  ends  $  and  so  fine  a 
mixture  of  acute  reasoning,  with  deep-toned  declamation  and 
lively  and  apposite  iDustrauon,  has  not  for  many  years  been  ac- 
cessible to  the  French  reader.  In  spite  of  the  translator's  la- 
bours, it  must  have  an  effect ;  wherever  it  is  read,  it  must  woric 
an  impression  on  the  feelings  and  the  reason  of  men.  Recom- 
mended by  a  name,  second  to  none  at  present  in  the  world  for 
hone&t  celebrity,  it  will  find  its  easy  way  to  the  virtuous,  the  ^i* 
lightened,  and  the  humane.  Even  idler  readers  may  be  demrous 
of  gratifying  a. laudable  curiosity,  by  reading  what  so  famous  m 
person  has  written  upon  his  own  great  subject— and,  limited  as 
our  expectations  are  of  any  immediate  change  being  eflected  in 
the  public  mind  upon  the  Continent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  means  cf  addressing  it,  better  contrived  for  exciting  at- 
tention than  a  work  so  recommended, — as  it  is  unc{uestionable 
that  few  works  could  have  tended  more,  by  their  intrinsic  merits^ 
to  insinuate  sound  doctrine  intoihe  understandings  of  the  read- 
ers. We  shall  not  certainly  follow  the  train  of  the  discussion^ 
or  attempt  any  thing  like  an  abstract  of  the  tract.  But  a  speci* 
men  will  naturally  be  expected,  and  we  take  one  almost  at  ran- 
dom. He  is  combating  the  arguments  of  the  CluCmber  of  Com* 
inerce  of  Nantes. 

*  La  Chambn  de  Commetce  de  Nantes  declare  elle-m^me  que 
Paugmentation  d'atsance  et  de  jouissances  dans  lesquelles  ks  Noira 
de  Saint'Domingue  ont  pass^  les  douze  ann^et  qui  viennent  de  s'6- 
coaler,  a  pro4uit  chez  eux  un  accroissement  prodigieux  en  nombre^ 
£h  bien !  ces  jouissances,  ces  comroodit^s  ont'dles  pu  leur  rendre 
moins  r^pngnante  Pidee  d'une  transition  subtte  de  cet  ^t  de  bon- 
heur  a  un  c(at  de  servitude  et  de  degradation  qui  leur  sera  retract 
sous  ses  v6ri tables  couleurs  par  Ieurs4>arent8  et  les  anctens  d'entr'eux  f 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Nantes  se  doute  pen  combien  la  po- 
pulation de  Saint-Domingue  a  gagn^  en  intelligence  ainsi  qu'en  nom- 
ore  pendant  ces  dernieres  10  a  12  ann^s;  combien  elle  s'est  41ev6e 
dans  P^cheUe  des  ^tres,  et  cons6queniment  combien  elle  est  plus 
|»ropre  et  plus  dispose  aujourd'hut  qu'autrefois  a  roister  a  un  enva^ 
jhissameafc    La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Nantes  ptnse  peu  cax 
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men  de  saog  par  lesqueUes  il  lot  fandntt  passer  poor  pairvenir  \  sod 
bnty  mdme  si  Von  pouvait  y  arriver  d  un  tel  prix.  Mais  le  Monar*^ 
que  bienfaisant  qui  est  assis  aujoord'hui  -sur  le  tr6De  de  France^ 
mats  ses  ministres  qui  sont  des  homines  ^clair^Sy  consentiront-Us  ja- 
floais  a  cnvojer  leurs  braves  troupes  entreprendre  au  loin  une  lutte 
li  ioegale,  dans  des  regions  ou  le  climat  lui  seul^  et  Tespece  de  tra« 
▼aux  auxquels  il  fauara  se  Hvrer,  ne  sont  pas  rooins  que  la  mort 
pour  un  soldat  Eurpp^Uf  tandis  qu*ils  sont  salutaires  et  ont  de  Taf- 
finite  avec  le  temperament  et  ks  habitudes  de  son  adversaire  I  Sa< 
crifieront-ik  arm^  siir  armee  I  Dilapideront-ils  ainsi  les  tr^rs,  le 
tang  de  leur  pays,  apres  que  la  France  a  si  long-tem^s  saigng  par 
toas  lespores  ?  £t  pour  quoi  tout  cela  ?  Recouvrer  a  nn  tel  ^nt. 
Pacqnisition  d'un  grand  et  populeux  royaume,  ne  repaierait  qu'im- 
paifutement  le  droit  nominal  de  propri^t^  sur  des  terres  dont  toute 
h  population  aura  M  extermtn^^  et  qui  derront  cons^uemment 
hxxt  repenpl^esy  dont  il  faudra  refaire  tons  les  bltiments,  et  sur  les- 
queUes  il  faudra  r^ublir  une  nourelle  colonie,  pour  ^tre  probable-^ 
ment  d6truite  k  son  tour  par  cme  nouvdle  explosioui  apr^s  avoir  ab« 
uxhi  inntilement  un  immense  capital  nationaL 

'  Soyez  assure,  Ntonseigneur,  que  je  i?nds  trop  justice  \  laCbam<^ 
bie  de  Commerce  de  Nantes,  pour  ne  p^s  croire  que  le  vif  d^rir 
qa'elle  fait  p^rattre  de  recommencer  b  Traite  des  Negres  ne  pent 
s'ezpUquer  qu'en  la  supposant  iufluenc6e  par  des  prejug^s  et  par  des 
erreurs  semblables  aux  erreurs  et  aux  prejug^s  qui  ipfluencerent  au« 
trefois  nos  adversaires  Africains  et  des  Indes  Occidentales.  Pareila 
a  ces  derniers,  les  n^gociants  de  Nantes  ont  entierement  perdu  del 
vne  dans  leurs  raisonnements  la  tendance  oik  sont  toutes  les  soci^t^^ 
Immaines  d'atigmenter  leur  nombre  en  ob^issant  au  premier  com- 
mandement,  a  la  loi  de  notre  nature :  croissez  et  midtipUez. '  p.  48*  50; 

The  following  passage  is  very  interesting,  as  containing  thia 
admirable  orator's  defence  of  himself  ax^inst  the  personal  at- 
tacks of  the  Chamber  of  Nantee^  ais  welTas  a  very  cogent  argu-^ 
meat  irresistibly  put 

*  On  ne  pent  pas  non  pitn  nier  que  la  mauvaise  condufte  de  lal 
F^mice,  a'il  m'est  permis  de  m'exprimer  ainsi^  ne  soit  encore  aggra- 
v^e  par  toutes  les  chrconstances  concomitantes*  Ce  n'est  pas  simple- 
ment,  ainsi  que  je  Pai  d6ja  remarqu^,  parce  que  votis  n'avez  ni  sa* 
crifices  a  faire,  nt  pertes  a  essuyer ;  mab  bien  parce  que  le  <^mmerccl 
en  hommes  a  €U  r^ellement  aiscontinu6  pebdant  plusieurs  ann^s  ; 
parce  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  citer  pour  excuse  de  son  renouvelle- 
ment,  que  c'6tait  chez  vous  une  habitude  ^tablicy  un  pr^jug6  inv^- 
ittL  Dans  le  fidt,  vorus  cammencez  de  nouveau  un  commerce  d^esclavei^ 
Lorsque  cette  raatiere  6tait  encore  en  discussion  dans  la  Grande* 
Bretagne,  il  n'y  avait  personne  qui  ne  protestat  hautement  que,  si 
la  Traite  des  Noirs  n'etait  pas  une  chose  ti^ja  existante,  il  ne  sup- 
porterait  pas  l*id^  de  la  commencer  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Maia 
psrdessus  tout,  consid^ez  a  quelle  ^poque  vous  la  recomraenceriet^ 
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C'est  au  ftfom^ftt*  fti^tn^  bu  la  Frovtieficedilgiie  ^t§  a6d6rder  uil 
Hche  surcrott  de  jeuissatices;  cW  !ortq<i*un  peu^lie  g€n^r6ux  devraii 
ft'empresser  de  rendre  homimage  a  la  bont^  dtvtfte,  eti  di$tribuant  pari 
ml  left  aatrel  hommea  le^  m^miea  faveura,  qoe  vouA  prendtiez  la  r6so* 
hition  d#  Viarset*  tar  rkmocetite  AfV^Ue  un  deluge  clc  mauK  !'  Le  re^ 
touf  dib  la  paik  en  Europe  8erai^il  de»TH:i&  ^gnal  pottr  rallumer  milld- 
tfaerreii  f^roces  pafmi  de  malheureuses  peuplades  d^itrea  a  dbmi  civK 
)ite8>  tfxh  tous  les  sentiments  hutnainls  d^^raient  vous  disposer  h,  pro« 
teger  et  a  arracher  k  \bl  barbaric  ?  Si  j^  podvais  v^ritabtettient  ik)urrif 
ifUelque  sentiment  hostile  ^nvers  k  France,  je  devrais  desirer  qu'elhf 
teroir  ainm  P^olat  de  soti  ^m  ;  que  la  restauration  de  son  sotiVeiatif 
flur  «6]^  trdne  p(!t  €tre  ains!  coram^mof^  dans  les  fastes  de  rhbtoirer 
Si  j*^tai4  dirfg§  par  ce  vil  ^go\llme  que  la  Chambre  de  Gommerce  d6 
Kxintes  m'imptftfe,  je  garderais  ]^ur  taon  pays  Thohneur  entier  et 
SCUM  partite  de  fcette  glori^iijf^  entreprlse.  Si  j'6tais  lin  Prv)testani 
5igot,  et  non  un  Cftr^tien^  ^idrcj  j^  |>oiirrais  me  r^jbuir  de  voir  lea 
•ectateurs  dfe  la  cr<yyance  cathotioue  ^andtionner  ainsi  la  violation  des 
prwoipes  les  pkia'^imptes  db  IM  i^^n^Jon'  Ah  Ji^^ds-Christ.  Mais  aucuu 
sentiment  aussi  indigne  ne  pent  tro^V^  plAce  dans  mon  sein.  De^ 
pHncipespius  no^Ves  et  phis  va^tfes  animent  toon  co^r  et  dfrigent  ma' 
conduW  Pbk^ent  les  Fran^ais;  je  f&dia  d^  to^telnon  aftne^  piiiaseot 
tes  Fi«n<^ft  dtrenn  grand*  p^dfile,  un  peuf>l&  reiligtetrx  et  heureujc  f 
Puisse  le  commerce  de^Nancea^  £tf^  f!6risdant  et  s6a  n^gobiahta  nager 
diott  Paffliience  I'  Mtei^  pourqho!  parlerai^-je  lieufenfem  de  moi !  Mei 
cmnpatriotes  en  g6n&rat  «orit'mnii*dd  la  pal^»  et  Hs  veuFent  dn  bieti 
k  torn  les  Iftymme^.  Coihbien  n'efr  a^je  pas  entendu  exprhVier  le^ 
rosviX  ardents  qu*iftr  fbitnafent  potkr  la  prqsp4ric^  et  le  borthfeur  d4 
peuple  fran^alft-f  Avec  quel'plaisir  i^e  W^9prescel^alen^ifi  pas  A6 
travailler  a  ce  qui  pourrait  y  carftrH^isi'  ^  Ces  i(ispositions,  scmbht^ 
bles  \  celles  qiti  les  onr  animus- pour  lliboliefon  de  la  Trtnte  des  Ne- 
gres,  nfe  sontpas  simplement  les  effete  d^ime  sensibility  tnomentan^ 
at  fugiiive^  ees^  aoni  des  principes  fixes  e^ stables ;  ils  tirent  lear  ra^ 
cine  de  la  persuasion  que  nous  sommes  tous  les  ehfants  d'un  pert 
f^mtnud^  fet  que  Da  manier^  la  plus  agreable  pour  lul'^eiutt^molgner 
notrere^onpaissanoex}^  btens  qu'il  hous*  acoorde;  esi-  d^  nooa  eE^ 
forcer  d'augmenter  le  bonheur  d'ai^ui. ''    p.  64—67.  ' 

,  We  hate  been  detained  longer  than  liiijht  hiive  beenexpeoC^ 
ed.witfa  thia  worfe;  but,  our  menriy  tteraryidvty  hfU  nee^BMrU^ 
htterfered  with  the  coorse  of  the  political  disbtrssion,  A  wofR 
writtiin  avowedly  by  such  a  main  as  Mr  Wilbftrforce,  on  siich 
art  occasion,  independently  of  the  nov^  circumstance  of  its  ap- 
pearing fii-st  in  Freitch,  and  being  intended  for  the  pertisal  of  a 
foreii^n  country,  affords  a  subject  of  no  small  curiosity*  and  cer« 
tainly  of  no  every-Klay  occurrence  in  the  hislory  of  letters.  Our 
readers  will  paraon  the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  carried  in 
this  criticism  ;  and  the  distinguished  author  himself,  is  too  wcl}* 
iiware  of  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  him,  to  f^l  a  moment's 
Wfeeaainess.  at  the  slight  dificreuces^of  opinion^  perh^  we  ought 
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taCher  to  say-  (aud^  whcn.Mr  Wilbcrforce  i^  ,tlie  {)eKan  we  diat 
salt  from,  with  the  ffr«*test  4ifficlBn^e  to  say^)r-7diflei:ence  of 
-feste,  whifih  has  occj^iqtt^I^i|it|eFr^.tfd:tb<e  har^gipny  of  our  ob« 
^ervatioi>6. 

II.  The  speech  of  i^ir  Stfniuel  Rc^iHy  ma»  deHvered  upon 
im  occasion^  cnlcokited  indeed  to  awaken  «U  the  pomets  of  o* 
ratpry,  when  the  House  of  Cooioiods  discossed  the  fatal  artw 
•cle  of  the  treaty,  reviving  the  SbiYe  Tradej-rand  we  are  aware 
of  the  praise  which  we  lavjsh  upon  this  production,  when  we 
assert,  that  it  excels  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  .by  the  samd 
distingai^ied  author,  in  persuasive,  dexterous,  yet  manly  elo* 
quence.  Is  it  posuble  raare  foEoibly  to  combat  the  wretfi:hed 
pretext  held  out  by  our  negotiator^  Lord  Cnstleoeagh,  ti^aJt  wa 
fihoidd  give  the  public  mind  ^me  in  France,  •than  in  the  Allowing 
beantifiil  pass^  ?  ^ 

*  The  prejodtoes  of  jdie  French,  the  aoble  Lord  aaya,  were  to  hf 
attended  to.  That  they  have  npt^iK  once  adopted  our  qpinidns,  cap^ 
not  surprise  us.  We  were  long  hffoi^  we  acted  on  t))^n  ourselves^ 
paving  been  nearly  twenty  years  abc^i^ing  \h\s  trade,  can  we  com- 
plain that  France  requiries  an  interval  of  only  fiv^e  to. prepare  for  its 
abolition  ?  But  when  this  question  is  ^ked*  it  8houl4  be  recolIecte4 
what  the  obstacles  were  which,  in  this  f  ountry>  so  long  retarded  the 
accomplishing  that  great  act  of  jostice.  They  were  obstacles  which 
have  no  present  existence  in  France,  but  which  are  preposterously, 
under  the  operation  of  this  treaty,  to  be  created  in  order,'  as  we  learn 
from  the  noble  Lord,  that  by  the  slow  progress  of  tea^Drt  they  may 
he  IB  time  overcome.  The  extensive  influence  of  X.iverpo6l  and 
Bristol,  and  other  great  trading  towns,  opposed  difficulties  with  ui 
which  it  rei|uired  much  time  and  patience  to  remove.  Happily  no 
snch  mfluence  now  exists  in  France;  but  it  seems i:bat  by  the  revivad 
of  the  trade,  such  an  influence  is  to  be  generated,  and  to  be  fosteiv 
«(i.  Let  tlie  cause  of  humantcy,  the  noble  Lord  says,  be  promoted 
ia  FraojBe  by  exactly  the  same  means  as  it  vi^s  in  England.  In  Or 
ther  words,  let  Nantes  and  Bpurdeaux«  aad  other  maritime  towns, 
ibecpme  the  Bristols  and  Liverppols  of  Frances  kt  large  capitals  be 
^embarked  in  the  trade  ;  let  the  support  of  msmy  thousands  ^  indi- 
viduals be  made  to  depend  on  iu  continuance  $  enlist  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  commercial  enterprise  and  adventure  against  you ;  mul- 
tiply without  number  the  enemies  to  the  abolition,  and  then  wisely 
trust  to  reason  to  refute  their  arguments,  "and  silence  their  clamours. 
Embody  against  you  the  most  uncontrollable  passions  and  strongest 
interests,  and  most  formidable  combinations  of  men^  and  then  calra** 
ly  appeal  to  argument,  to  philosophy,  and  to  religion,  to  disperse 
^ad  to  disarm  them.  Expect  that  some  Clarkson  will  appear  in 
France,  who  will  consume  his  valuable  life  in  the  service  of  the  most 
"oppressed  and  despised  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Wait  till  some  Wfl- 
berforce  shall  arise,  who,  with  unexampled  perseverance,  in  spite  of 
ciamcur/  and  obloquy,  and  ridicule,  will  maintain  his  steady  course. 
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till  he  sees  the  great  object  of  his  life  accomplished.     Rely  npon  the 
ilow  but  certain  effects  of  free  discussion  in  popular  assemblies,  and 
by  an  nnrestnuned'press;  and,  till  all  these  causes  shall  have  foUy 
operated»  be  content  that  the  work  of  death  and  devastation  shall  go 
^eely  on  upon  the  shores  of  Africa. '    p.  9-11. 
'    The  course  of  argument  most  judiciously  pursued,  is  to  figure 
the  French  hegotiators  contending  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
then  to  show  what  irrefragable  grounds  this  noble  friend  of 
humanity  had  for  maintaining  his  position,  and  h«w  he  might 
have  m^t  the  adversary's  actEicks.    It  is  a  common  trick  of 
party  to  charge  its  adversaries  with  a  factious  spirit.     Tliere 
are  some  gentlemen  in  parliament  who  seem  never  to  have  this 
accusation  out  of  their  mouths,  any  mtn*e  than  they  have  the 
thing  itsdf  in  its  worst  form  out  of  their  hearts*     The  devote 
ed|tooIs  of  a  party — that  is,  the  ministry  for' the  time  beings 
they  have  the  assurance  to  accuse  others  of  being  partvmen,  De- 
cani^ they^  disdain  jobs,  honours,  places,  and  unite  m  a  body 
to  opp^^^  the  abettors  df  corriiption. '  To  receive  none  of  the 
King^s  itioney,  s^ms  with  the  consistent  and  disinterested  per- 
sons alluded  to,  the  true  characteristic  of  k  factious  disposition. 
Only  enli8t-^J)ockiet  the  bounty,  and  draw  the  pay ;  and  as  long 
ias  you  keep  together  in  a  body,  backing  every  minister,  sup- 
porting all  measur^^defendingeach  abuse,  shifting  with  the  go- 
vernment through  the'whoi^  compass  of  pblitics-^ though  you 
should  on  no  one  occasion  for  twenty  years  deviate!  by  a  single 
hairVbreadth  from  the  doctrine^  of  the  treasury,  into  an  opi- 
liion  of  your  own — though  the  nicest  observer  should  be  utterly 
unable  to  descry  what  your  individual  sentiments  are,  e:ltcept  by 
looking  at  the  acts  of  the  existing  govemment-'you  iare  sure  to 
escape  the  odium  of  being  devotd  to  party.     Of  the  personages 
who  so  liberally  treat  their  opponents,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  just- 
ly says,  ^  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  recollect  diat  party 
f  is  not  the  exclusive  reproach  of  opposition,  and  to  consider, 
^  whether  they,  who  defend  and  applaud  in  puUic  what,  in 
-*  the  secret  of  their  own  bosoms,  they  utterly  reprobate  and 
<  condemn,  are  themselves  exempt  from  that  party-spirit  with 
*  which  they  suppose  others  to  be  infected. '    And,  towards  thie 
close  of  his  speech,  he  launches  a  very  deadly  blow  at  the  same 
quarter.  .  ^^ 

t  *  That  I  Uke  this  view  of  the  subject  will,  I  know,  by  some  peiw 
sons,  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  party ;  but  thinking,  as  in  my  con* 
science  I  do,  that  in  concluding  this  Treaty,  every  moral  and  religi. 
ous  duty  has  been  disregardied,  ought  I,  from  any  such  trivial  consi- 
deration, and,  because  I  cannot  blame  the  measure  without  censur- 
ing the  men  who  are  the  authors  of  it,  to  refrain  from  expressing 
my  real  opinion  ?  Let  me  rather  again  remind  those  who,  diinking 
ju  ill  of  the  Treaty  as  I  dd|  are  yet  so  far  infiuenced  by  their  par- 
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tiality  to  MtnisteiVt  diftt  they  viB  either  obserTe  a  criminal  silence, 
or  gire  dieir  sanction  to  it  by  their  votes,  that  they  are,  indeed,  act- 
ing from  the  worst  of  party  motives  (  and  let  me  caadon  all  such 
persons  how,  at  any  future  time,  they  receive  favours  at  the  hands 
of  Ministers,  lest  their  coasciences  should  tell  them  that  such  fa- 
vours have  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  ai^d  blood" 
•f  Africa.*     p.  30,  SI* 

The  topic  nere  introduced  is  very  important^^and  we  think  it 
must  have  been  handled  more  strongly  in  the  speech  itself — at  least 
we  recollect  having  been  exceedingly  struck  with  the  passage  as 
given  even  in  the  newspaper  reports  at  the  time.  It  has  pernapg 
been  softened  from  motives  of  charity  in  the  corrected  copy  now 
before  us— but  enough  is  said  to  sink  deq) — and  be  remembered. 
All  honest  abolitionists  will  naturally  keep  a  sharp  watch  upoi^ 
the  persons  alluded  to$  and  if  they  observe  any  favours  what- 
ever received  by  them  directly  or  indirectly  from  government, 
tb^  will  of  necessity  couple  this  bounty  wiui  their  votes  on  the 
28tn  of  Jime  1814,  *  gi^i"R  ^  sanction  to  the  treaty  '  which  re- 
vives the  Slave  Trade.  The  following  animated  passage  is  ad-r 
dressed  particularly  to  Mr  Wilberibroe,  whom  no  man  ever  ac* 
eased  or  party  spirit,  any  more  than  of  interested  views,  and 
who,  (be  it  ol^rved),  never  accuses  others  of  such  propensities* 
We  will  take  upon  us  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  Aim  in  the  sentence  already  cited — but,  la- 
menting that  he  did  not  openly  express  his  censure  of  gof  erpr 
ment  on  the  occasion  in  question,  as  he  has  often  done  on  th^ 
most  critical  emergencies,  and  with  the  fullest  effect  to  his  own 
infinite  honour,  and  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  country,  we  agree 
with  Sir  S.  Romilly  in  the  sentiments  thus  eloquently  delineated. 

*  My  honourable  Friend  indeed,  who  practises  every  Christian  vir- 
tue, has  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  has  disappointment  and  regret  at 
this  Treaty;  but  yet  he  has  the  exemplary  forbearance,  while  he  deep- 
ly deplores,  not  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  negociator.  A  most 
remarkable  instance  of  Christian  charity  it  unquestionably  is;  for  there 
b  no  individual  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  who,  if  in  considerations 
of  such  a  superior  inmortance,  we  could  be  allowed  to  mix  any  thing 
which  merely  a£Fected  ourselves,  has  more  reason  to  complain  than 
my  honourable  Friends  Tl^re  is  no  man  living  whom  it  can  have 
robbed  of  a  larger  portion  of  happiness.  AfW  devoting  the  best 
part  of  his  virtuous  life  to  this  great  object;  when  by  lon^  continued 
and  unwearied  exertions,  after  repeated  disappointments,  and  by  a 
perseverance  without  example,  he  had,  at  last,  at  a  mature  period  of 
his  life,  accomplished  the  object  to  which  he  bad  devoted  ail  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind  ;  when  he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  full  rewards 
of  his  long  labours, — rewards  the  most  congenial  to  his  heart,  and 
tbe  best  adapted  to  services  such  as  his, — the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  progress  of  the  good  of  which  he  had  been,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
^  author ;  while  he  was  every  yev  receiving  from  Africa  and  froni 
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tbe  W^ft'InaicSit  the  tUtogs  t£  the  IthpnMr^  fxMiditkm  <>r  If^s  (eyotr*^ 
creatures ;  while  he  naw  in  Africa  the  dirmiags  of  eivjlix^tioot  ^>^. 
Idfthn  and  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  m  their  covit«n|ed  vill^es*, 
the  ingtruction  which  was  afforded  to  their  yputiif«  aqd  the  pomforu 
which  tbe  light  of  true  religioa  waa  every  dtM  dvi^^mg  fipapng  fhf^ 
tiatives;  an4#  on  the  other  haiad,  b  the.  West  (ndips»  |he  oMtigatioD- 
of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Negroes,  (|nd  W'  extpndiag  il^ 
protection  to  these  unha|>py  du^caata^  of  society ;  ifehUe  he  was  cheer- 
ing his  mind,  long  depressed  by  the  miseries  which  he  had  been  com-, 
pelled,  for  so  many  years,  to  dwe}l  upon,  with  the  refreshing  sight 
of  this  comparative  happiness*  and  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
the  further  progress  of  tnis  great  good,  and  was  expecting,  from  still 
greater  improvements  in  the  moral  existence  of  thdse  to  whom  he  had 
already  been  so  great  a  benefactor,  the  best  consolations  of  his  de- 
dining  age;  what  a  prospect  of  the  future  has  the  noble  Lord  open- 
ed to  him  ! — The  sudden  revival  of  this  horrid  traffic,  upon  the  lafgcpt 
scale  and  in  its  most  ferocious  spirit;  all  his  exertions  and  his  anxie- 
ties, and  his  sacrifices  of  time,  and  health,  and  fbrtune,  endured  ih 
Vain  ;  a  renewal  of  the  plunder  and  carnage,  and  devastation,  which 
used  to  lay  waste. the  shores  of  Africa;  new  Heeu  sailing  i^n-oss  the 
Atlantic,  freighted  with  hcmian  misery  iiv  every  form  and  every  de-# 
^reo;  new  markets  opened,  in  whieh  rational  beings,  like  beasts  of* 
the  field,  are  to  be"  again  exposed  to  public  sale ;  the  revival  of  m 
more  severe  and  a  more  cruel  species  of  bondage,  more  exhaustinf^ 
toils,  A  bwer  species  of  degradation,  augrtipnted  tortures ;  ^n  aggrufi* 
vation  of  all  the  angui$h  of  body  and  wind,  which  w^tes  and  con- 
^mes  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow-mep;  and  the  sickening  cer-» 
tainty,  that  all  these  complicated  evils  tend  to  confirm  and  perpetu- 
ate and  aggravate  each  otlier,  and  that  they  forbode  scenes  more 
dreadful  even  than  those  which  they  exhibit ! '     p.  dl — 34?. 

Now,  in  answer  to  all  that  has  been  urged  in  this  speech,  an^.on 
other  occasions,  against  our  Government  for  its  abandonment  of 
the  causci  one  proposition  is  loudly  maintoined. — The  French 
government  would  not  consent  to  tlie  Abolition  i  and,  .\6  this  pro* 
position  is  wholly  useless  by  itself,  another  is  couplei}  with  it, — • 
tliat  they  could  not  face  the  people  of  Francet  ^ho  were  resolv- 
ed not  to  suflTer  it.  We  believe  those  who  are  best  informed  of 
the  state  of*  public  opinion  in  that  country,  are  the  most  con- 
vinced of  the  complete  hopeles^nesft  of  the  case  at  tbe  present 
moment;  and' entertain  the  strongest  belief,  that,  were  tbe  go- 
vernment ever  so  anxtous  to  abolish  the  traffic,  the  task  is  whol- 
ly beyond  its  power.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  at- 
tempt was  equally  hopeless  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  treaty* 
At  that  period  no  man  in  France  had  begun  to  think  of  colonies 
and  commerce.  The  islands  were  ours ; — the  French  had  no 
kind  of  equivalent  to  give  for  their  restoration  ;  moreover  Fmnce 
wa??  occupied,  at  least  Paris  was  taken,  by  pC)wers  all  avowedly 
friendly  to  the  Abolition; — power's,  of  >\ hose  good  disposition^ 
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iio  doubt  cpuld  b6<entd?t%be^»'t)ec;iavrae«  m  txufclii  xu)ne  of  tlieni 
possessed  a  single  nqgrO|  and  iill  of  tbcm  have  shown  a  very 
laudable,  as  w^as  economical,  love  of  jamet  desiriqg,  it  shovitd 
seen),  to  gain  asjnuch  praise  for  benevolence  and  pnilaiuhropjr 
as  they  conveniently  can,  withoiU  paying  any  thing  tor  it.  That 
tiio  Allied  Powers  were  in  a  condition  to  exact  pretty  nearly 
what  ihey  pleased  from  France,  is  apparent  from  the  rest  of  the 
treaty.  The  surrender  of  Italy  and  Belgium  unconditionally^ 
at  once  demonstrate  this ;  and  perhaps  tne  galleries  owe  their 
continuing  unipole&tcd  to  the  difiiculty  of  dividing  the  spoiL 
Certaia  it  is  tha|  the  moment  was  seized  for  extorting  many  things 
vhici),  ill  a  hw  weeks  afterwards,  France  would  rather  have 
risen  in  a  mass  than  listen  to.  But,  once  obtained,  no  great  ap- 
prchei>sion  seems  to  be  felt  that  the  French  people  will  rise  ta 
g^t  thepa  bapk  again.  So  would  it  have  been  with  the  Aboli- 
tion ^  and  doubtless  he  may  most  consistently  assert  the  facility 
of  arrAnging  this  in  May,  who  denies  the  practicability  of  any 
tfuch.  attempt  at  the  present  houf'^^when  the  Allies  are  .all  gone 
with  ^heir  armies ; — the  French  people  recovered  from  their  stu- 
por i — ^and,  forgetting  the  conscription  and  the  war,  occupied 
only  with  the  soreness  of  their  last  wounds ; — the  Bourbon  gov 
yemment  weak  and  unpopular ; — the  public  sentiment  strongly 
leaning  towards  other  rulers  and  systems ; — and  above  all,  the 
Slave  Trade  and  Colony  Trade  revived  in  fatal  activity,  which 
in  Maj  hj|d  no  existence,  and  were  almost  forgotten. 

But  a  much  more  triumphant  reply  than  this,  satisfactory  as  we 
take  it  to  be,  may  be  given  to  the  argument  of  the  government* 
Why  restore  the  colonies,  if  France  would  not  give  up  the  Slave 
Trade  ?  At  all  events  those  settlement^  might  have  been  retain- 
i^l,  and  a  proportional  part  of  Afrjqa  freed  from  desolation  i 
and  if  the  public  mind  could  not  sever  the  cultivation  of  su^af 
islaQds.from  the  importation  of  negroes,  and  persisted  in  hold- 
ing t^e  Slave  Trade  and  the  Colonial  Commerce  to  be  insepar- 
able, might  not  the  peace  have  been  concluded  with  a  rcscr\'a- 
tion  of  the  colonies  in  our  possession,  and  a  formal  declaration 
that  they  ^ould  be  restored  as  soon  as  France  chose  to  concuf 
in  the  Abolition  ?  We  presume  to  think  that  the  exemplary  en- 
deavours of  good  and  pious  men  at  the  present  time,  to  enlighten 
^he  public  mind  in  tliat  country,  would  have  derived  some  aid 
from  such  an  auxiliary;  and  that  the  great  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing bow  colonies  can  be  held  without  importing  negroes,  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  more  easily  got  over,  first,  by  the  edify- 
ing example  ^K.  before  their  eyes,  of  our  holding  their  colonies 
after  this  £isbion  ;  and  next,  by  the  no  less  palpable  truth  prae- 
Jicallv  unfolded  to  their  Gallic  minds,  day  by  day,  that  until  they 
^nid  se{)l^'Me  the  two  ideasof  Colony  and  Slave-traffic,  they  should 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  either :  Yet,  strange  to  teD,  in  our  rage 
to  restore,  and  treat,  we  gave  up  all  those  settlements  for  just 
nothing, — or  rather  for  worse  than  nothing; — the  vile  mockery 
of  an  Abolition  in  reversion,  expecunt  upon  a  five  years*  tertn 
of  unstinted,  nay  encouraged.  Slave-trading, —and  even  then» 
depending  upon  the  possibility  of  making  the  government  and 
people  relinquish  all  the  guilty  sweets  of  this  lucrative  crime ; 
including  in  the  surrender  even  Guadaloupe,  which  we  had  for- 
merly exempted  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  traffic,  by 
express  treaty*— Are  any  further  arguments  wanting? — The 
Treaty  furnisnes  us  with  great  abundance. — We  find  all  the 
powers  taking  exactly  what  tliey  please  from  France,  but  espe- 
cially England  has  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  Malta^ 
Tobago,  St  Lucia,  the  Isle  of  France,  (not  to  mention  the  Cape)» 
in  short  any  thuig  which  may  serve  her  interests,  so  as  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  justice  are  forgotten,  and  no  mention 
made  of  any  thing  that  can  raise  up  such  ominous  spectres. 

And  now,  having  replied  to  the  only  argument  ever  urged 
against  the  reasoning  in  the  speech  before  us,  we  shall  in  our 
turn  take  leave  to  suggest  a  pomt  for  the  attention  of  those  who 
defend  the  government.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  no  papers 
have  been  produced  on  this  most  vita]  subject  We  have  the 
treaty,  drily  laid  before  Parliament  It  bears  the  stamp  of  fail- 
ure ;  at  least  in  one  of  the  very  few  points  where  there  could  be 
a  failure,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  matters 
under  discussion.    As  far  as  this  subject — ^as  far,  to  use  the  lan- 

Siage  of  negotiation,  as  these  British  interests  were  concerned — 
e  treaty  failed  entirely :  Yet  no  account  is  given  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure ;  no  papers  are  produced  containing  the  corres- 
pondence or  the  minutes  of  the  conferences  of  ue  ministers. 
We  are  not  even  apprised  by  any  evidence,  that  the  French  go- 
vernment refused  to  abolish  the  Trade ;  no  proof  is  givM  that 
our  negotiator  ever  attempted  to  obtain  his  point  $  for  any  thing 
that  appears,  he  may  never  have  presented  a  single  note  on  the 
subject.  In  a  word,  we  should  like  to  put  this  Question,  Did 
Lord  Castlereagh  ever  write  a  line  respecting  the  Slave  Trade  ? 
Had  he  ever  a  conference  devoted  to  the  subject  i  Did  he  ever, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  urge  the  French 
government  on  the  point  ?  Did  he  ask  for  the  interpositi<»i  of 
Uie  Allies  in  his  behalf? — We  will  put  one  question  more,  which, 
if  so  great  a  statesman  ever  reads  these  pages,  we  suspect  wilt 
somewnat  ruffle  his  habitual  serenity  of  mind. — Was  the  limita- 
tion to  five  years  his  or  the  Emperor's  work  ?  We  think  iU  of 
the  limiting  clause,  as  has  been  already  stated ;  but  its  intention 
was  good ;  and  it  might,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant  person,  look 
well  tot  the  cause*    That  it  was  meant  well»  is  unquestionable  | 
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and  certainly  it  it  nudnly  relied  on,  both  by  the  ministers  and 
some  abolitionists  whom  they  have  contrived  to  delude.  Now 
we  ask,  Is  this  clause,  such  as  it  is,  due  to  the  Lord  Castlereagh 
or  to  the  Russian  Emperor  ?  Was  the  noble  person  prepared, 
without  a  strugjcle,  to  give  up  all,  when  his  imperii  coadjutor 
insisted  upon  tnis  little  being  reserved  ?  Did  the  former  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  to  Sack  his  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
aboKtion  ?  Or  was  the  Emperor  the  real  abolitionist,  who  in 
Curt  spurred  on  the  careless  or  reluctant  Lord  to  whatever  little 
stand  he  made  against  the  French  Slave  Traders  ?  It  would 
be  highly  gratifying,  for  the  honour  of  the  coontry,  to  learn  that 
Bomething,  how  little  soever,  had  been  done  by  its  representa- 
tive, of  his  own  mere  motion.  It  is  painful  to  hear  the  rumour, 
that  nothing  whatever  would  have  been  even  attempted  but  for 
<our  magnanimous  ally.  This  report  rests  upon  no  ordinate  foun- 
dation ;  but,  how  Uule  soever  we  may  think  of  Lord  Costfereagh 
as  a  statesmkn,  we  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  personal  ho- 
nour, that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  disbelieve  all  ^ch  state- 
ments the'  ihoment  he  solemnly  denied  them — painful  as  the  al- 
ternative must  be  of  disbelieving  the  high  authority  upon  which 
they  at  present  rest 

There  is  one  rcsnafk  obviously  suggested  bv  the  case  we  have 
been  putting,  of  the  three  Allies  joining  with  England  in  impos<^ 
ing  tne  abolition  upon  France.  How  triumphant  an  answer, 
how  impenetrable  a  defence  against  all  their  attenipts,  in  the  way 
of  reasoning  at  least,  had  the  former  conduct  or  those  powers 
prepared  for  the  French  government  ?  France  had  but  to  pro- 
nounce a  single  word,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  but  the  la&t 
reason  of  crowned  disputants.  She  might  listen  patiently  to 
every  topic  drawn  from  the  laws  of  religion,  humanity,  justice, 
sound  policy  ;  silent  she  might  hear  lectures  on  national  honour 
and  true  glory,  and  real  advantage,  and  imperishable  renown  $ 
undismayed  sne  might  await  the  close  of  discourses  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  the  cartwhip ;  for  if  it  pleas- 
ed her  at  any  moment  she  coukl  reduce  the  imperial  apostles  of 
right  to  silence,  by  whispering  in  their  ears  <  Poland  ! '  All 
tongues  but  that  of  England  must  forthwith  have  been  mute ; 
and  into  the  scale  of  reason  and  precedent,  our  Allies,  from  that 
moment,  could  only  have  flung  their  swords.  Such  are  the  never 
faflmg  results  of  public  crimes ;  and  so  infinitely  various  are  the 
ramifications  into  which  the  injustice  of  rulers  will  be  found  to 
shoot  out — at  each  turn  and  crossing  stifling  some  mighty  interest 
of  mankind  in  their  remotest  course,  and  destroying  the  strength 
and  health  of  the  perpetrators  themselves  in  regions  too  distant, 
and  directions  too  obscure,  to  have  been  at  the  first  foreseen. — But 
was  this  ominous  word  an  unanswerable  reply  i    Had  the  Alltei 
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BO  means  left  of  evading  its  force  ?  Oh  yes ;  apd  hy  a  m^tii^  a« 
certain  as  i^  was  easy  j — a  iDethod  which  at  once  must  have  plac- 
ed them  in  a  position  far  more  comrr^ndJn^  tb^.whep  the  fatal 
sound  had  seemed  to  paralyze  all  their  efforts, — *  Poland  ^liall 
be  restored  by  us  who  had  no  hand  in  her  wrongs.  *  This 
would  at  once  have  disarmed  the  enefuy ;  he  could  no  longer 
liave  sneered  at  the  *  cheap  virtue*  Qt  the  Northern  potentates, 
or  tauntingly  oflFered  to  liberate  his  serf§t  }n  return  fur  their  e- 
mancipating  their  ne^oes, — or  innocently  asked^  if  the  new 
Hussian  code  of  the  rights  of  nations  was  a  cod^  rwir^  and  ex- 
cluded all  white  communities ; — ^he  was  reduced  at  one  word  to 
silence,  and  the  cause  of  Africa  ^as  gained  by  the  act  of  com4 
mon  justice  to  the  Poles  ! — We  have  indulged  in  visions  of  thif 
description  ;  and  cannot  relinquish  them  wimout  pain : — But  all^ 
we  fear,  is  but  %  vision.  We  have  bepn  talking  as  if  monarcbf 
only  reasoned  and  felt;  we  have,  been  reckoning  upon  consist^ 
cncy  as  a  princeiy  virtue,  and  del^c^ug  oi|iielves  with  the  no- 
tion that  disinterestedness  sometimes  appearea  among  absolute 
•'  sovereigns.  The  mistake  was  excusable  in  those  who,  for  a  year 
and  a  naif  at  the  least,  have  heard  of  nothing  else  but  the  Ma^« 
naniihous  AlKes,  and  hive  wait^  so  long  for  some  proof  of  in^ 
terests  sacrificed  to- justice.  We  must  now  rouse  ourselves  to 
the  sad  reality,  that  the  only  power  which  has  tnade  any  siiclf 
fiacrifices  is  England-^  where  the  prince  cannot  always  choose  for 
himself,  but  must  in  some  cases  at  least  follow  the  voice  of  his  peo* 
pie.  That  this  is  the  on^y  exception,  we  are  much  afraid;  tha^ 
such  is  the  oniy  ground  of  k,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  conckidlng. 
III.  The  thii^d  of  the  works  .mentioned  in  d?e  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  infor.nvition  rc^specting  S^ 
Domingo,  with  much  sound  reasoning,  and  strong  representation 
of  principleSi  upon  the  drefidfiil  posdbility  which  die  treaty  cy 
peace  presaits,  and  the  views  of  the  government  an^  people  of 
Prance  are  sopposed  to.  contemplate,  of  attempts  >at  reconquer- 
ing that  colony  from  tl^e  Negroes.  Much  cogent  statement  k 
also  given  upon  the  renewal  of  the  French  Slave  Trade  general- 
ly ;  the  publication .  of  the  $Iav«  Trade  Ordonndnce^  indeed^ 
£*  ves  the  groundwork  of  the  production.  By  a  circular  letter  from 
e  administration  of  the  Customs,  <iatcd  29th  August,  the  Mer- 
chants of  FraxK^  are  apprise^^,  that  the  traffic  is  restored  in  a|I 
its  privileges, — and  may  be  carried  on  from  eveiy  port  having  ft 
public  bonding  warehouse*  AA  the  goodsf  foreign  as  well  aa 
domestic,  including  arms  and  ammunition,  required  for  thi^ 
trade,  may  be  shipped  for  the  devoted  co^t  of  Airioa,  duty 
free.  The  same  exemption  extends  to  the  ship's  provision^ 
t)oth  for  the  crew  and  negroes..  There  are  checks  prescribed, 
^  preventing  any  of  th^  cargoes  or  proyisipns  from  bcinj;  cj^ 
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Miyed,  except  in  the  purchase  Und  conveyance  oFnegrocs.— . 
Freiich  ships  only  can  engage  in  the  trade ;  and  titey  may  tin* 
port  into  aH  the  French  colonies,  of  which  the  Government 
shall  recover  posseesionv  as  well  as  those  ceded  by  the  treaty. 

Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Remarks  justly  expresses  the  astonish* 
tnent  so  natural,  npon  finding  no  restrictipr>  whatever  of  the  revive 
ed  traffic,  to  anyparticuhtr  nortion  of  the  African  coast;  althongh 
Che  House  of  Commons  hdd  been  assured  by  Lord  Castfereagn^ 
that  Frtfnde  bad  pieced  b^r^If^  to  exempt  from  its  ravages, 
tiiose  partft  whet*e  it  cOuld  be  shown  to  have  ceased ;  and  aU 
diotngh  Upon  the  faith  of  this  vague^  absurd  compact,  so  easi-* 
iy  evaded — so  difficult  to  be  enforced,*— orders  had  been  issued 
iiere  16  r^tore  Senegal  and  Goree,  and  their  dependencies.--^ 
Our  author's  arguments  against  the  Government  on  this  point 
are  abundantly  forcible ;  and  we  arc  only  prevented  from  recit- 
{rig  them^  by  the  highly  s^tisractory  intelligence,  which  has  re- 
cently been  received  from  Par^,  that  our  Ambassador  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  additional  edict,  fulfilling  the  vogue,  iu-^ 
ikAnlfie  stipulation  of  Loird  Castlereagh.  The  zeal  and  ability 
tft^pliytied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  this  negodation,  just- 
ly angih^nts  his  ckimg  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
bt  mankind.  Tlie  point  assumed  is  Cape  Formosa ;  north  of 
\vhich,  the  Flinch  Slave  Trade  is  prohibited;— so  that  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Windward  Coast  are  declared  free  froni  this  scourge, 
in  the  largest  dense  of  those  divisions.  It  is  believed^  that  the 
^xempti<)n,  abcording  to  the  spirit  of  the  stipulation,  might  have 
Extended  as  far  as  the  river  Gaboon,  that  i^,  to  the  Equator.-^ 
But  it  the  present  edict;  is  faithfully  eufbrced,  we  shall  not  be  ix^ 
cKned  to  com)3lain  of  this  difference. -^Should  the  Potugueze  CSio- 
Yemment  perforin  its  duty,  and  arrange  the  cession  of  Bissao ; 
vdoptii^g  also  k  fair  and  candid  interpretation  of  the  former 
Ireatv  respectiilg  the  limits  of  the  traffic,  the  whole  of  Africa, 
north  of  Cape  Formosa,  will  be  rescued  from  the  Slave  Trade. 
Over  our  ancient  ally  wfe  have  many  claims;  we  have  spent  some 
aitty  or  seventy  million^  for  her,  besides  sacrificing  many  thou^ 
sundK  of  our  best  troops ;  we  have  succeeded  in  saiving  her  fVom 
tiefitraction ;  and  we  have  just  made  licr  a  present  <h  a  distill 
ttuished  politician,  with  a  liberal  salary,  to  n^ociate  with  her  ; 
the  salary  being  given  (it  has  been  said  in  I^rliament,  by  the 
Worthy  Etivby's  triends),  in  consideration  of  what  he  is  to  do 
for  the  cause  t>f  humanity,  on  bis  new  mission.  For  fourteen 
thousand  a-^earr  we  have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  least  an  e2> 
pkmation  of  ^e  clause  in  the  treaty  of  ISlO ;  so  long,  and  as  if 
^tudiouiily,  lefl  bbscure. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  such  prohibitions,  by 
Ibfeign  governments,  arc  to  be  eiiforce<l,  the  course  is  somewhat 
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delicate.  The  decisions  of  our  Prize  Coifrts  have  sancdonecl 
the  principle^  that  our  vesgeb  xaay  seize  forei^  slave  traders*  if 
they  are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  traffic  unauthorized 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  their  respective  countries*  And  on  this 
doctrine,  our  cruizers  have  hitherto  acted ;  nor  can  the  eovem- 
ment  of  the  foreign  country,  which  has  issued  its  prohibttorr 
edict,  with  any  colour  of  fairness  or  consistency,  complain  of  snca 
a  proceeding : — the  complaint  would  in  ftct  appeal"  to  admits 
that  the  pronibition  was  merely  a  pretext,  and  never  meant  to 
be  acted  upon.  Nevertheless,  in  the  jealous  temper  of  mens' 
minds  at  the  present  crisis,  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  with 
some  alarm  to  any  conflict  at  all  between  Englisn  cruizers  and 
French  merchant  ships;  and  would  &in  descry  some  such  active 
arrangements,  entered  into  by  the  French  Government  itself,  as 
might  enforce,  without  any  chance  of  a  rupture,  the  recent  decree^ 

We  return  to  the  *  Remarks^  *  of  which  the  bulk  relate  to 
St  Domingo.  The  petition  of  the  French  planters  connected 
(at  least  formerly  connected)  with  that  island,  having  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Body,  its  report  was 
presented  by  General  Desfourneaux  on  the  16th  of  August, 
and  contained  a  clear  recommendation  to  Government  to  send 
out  the  planters,  after  making  pecuniary  arrangements  to  assist 
th^n  in  cultivating  and  in  buying  new  negroes,  as  soon  as  thdr 
estates  should  be  recovered  from  those  already  in  possession ; 
for  which  purpose  a  naval  and  military  expedition  should  ac-^ 
company  them.  The  Greneral  says  he  knows  the  two  rival 
chiefs  Christophe  and  Petion,  and  that  he  is  sure  they  will  be 
too  happy  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  France,  and  do  as  they 
are  desired — ^nevertheless,  a  strong  force  ought  to  be  sent  in 
case  of  cross-accidents  !  As  for  the  Negroes,  their  chie&  are 
to  receive  honours  and  advantages  ;  and  the  rest  of  them  are  to 
be  made  to  work  assiduously  and  regularly  for  hire,  without 
cruel  treatment,  but  also  withotit  wan&ring  from  their  respec- 
tive plantations.  The  plain  English  of  all  which  is,  that  aa 
powerful  a  force  as  can  be  spared  should  sail  for  St  Domii^oi^ 
and  do  all  it  can  to  reduce  the  negroes  to  skvery ;  but  if  com* 
plete  success  is  hopeless,  then  it  is  to  effect  as  much  as  it  can-^ 
without  sparing,  we  presume,  either  black  blood  or  white^  in 
theprosecution  of  the  experiment. 

That  this  extraordinary  report  is  in  unison  with  the  wishes, 
at  least  of  a  great  majority  of  persons  in  France,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  Legislature  indeed  has  subsequently  come  to  a 
resolution,  putting  off  the  final  consideration  of  the  subject  | 
but  generally  pledging  itself  to  the  support  of  the  government 
in  a  St  Domingo  warfare.  Every  Frenchman  seems  to  hold  it 
for  a  point,  of  faith  io  matters  politi€al>  that  cemmerce  is  syiio« 
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nvmoiis  with  sugar  oolonies,  especially  with  St  Domingo ;  to 
Which  another  tenet  is  added,  that,  wituout  tlie  Slave  Trade,  no 
sugar  planting,  that  is,  no  commerce,  can  exist.  The  ques- 
tion then  isy  -Whether  the  recovery  of  that  fine  settlement  is 
practicable.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  enters  into  details  to 
prove  the  negative  of  the  jproposition ;  and  we  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  us  wboUy  undeniable,  that  if  the  destruction  of  the 
jNegro  power  there  were  ever  possible,  the  time  is  kmg  since 
g(Xke  by*  Twelve  years  ago  we  expi«ssed  our  opinion,  and  gave 
the  grounds  of  it,  that  the  reduction  of  the  Blacks  might  topn 
be  effected ;,  as  the  interest  of  both  England  and  France  so  re- 
quired. We  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  uat  with  the  light  which 
subsequent  events  and  ample  information  have  thrown  upon  the 
autject,  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  doubt  of  this  possibility 
even  at  that  dme ;  nor  could  the  attempt  ever  have  been  deem- 
ed justifiable  with  respect  to  the  negroes  themselves,  if  it  re- 
quired a  long  or  severe  struggle  to  secure  success.  The  wretch- 
ed state  o^r  Uiose  unhappy  beings,  in  a  period  of  insurrection 
mnd  massacre,  is  the  chief  argument  against  seeking  their  eman- 
cipation. It  furnishes  also  the  reason  for  desiring  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  St  Dominga  But 
the  wars  required  to  acoomplish  this,  might  be  mere  wars  of 
extirpation  and  destruction;  a  cost  greater  than  the  object 
to  be  guaed — the  tranquillity  of  that  island,  and  the  security 
of  the  rest.  It  seems  to  11%  now,  that  at  all  times  after  179^9 
the  reestabHshment  of  the  White  power  was  a  much  more 
doubtful  operation  than  we  had  been  disposed  to  tliink  it.  But 
of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  that  aominion,  after  twelve 
years  more  haveconfirmed  the  Black  dynasty,  no  man  can  en- 
tertain any  reasonable  doubt  The  completely  organjzed  state 
of  the  two  governments  to  which  the  settlement  is  subject,  places 
this  point  in  the  clearest  light 

Havtiy  as  the  inhabitants  now  call  it,  is  almost  entirely  peo-, 
pled  by  Nc^oes  and  Mulattoes,  who,  for  about  three-and- 
twenty  years,  have  b^n  free.  Their  numbers  are  reckoned  by 
our  author  at  600,000,  which  we  bdieve  to  be  much  under  the 
truth.  The  Mulattoes  form  but  a  very  trifling  prq)Qrtion — not* 
in  the  whole,  exceeding  15,000.  Since  the  death  of  Dessaline 
in  1806,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  two  sovereignties, 
under  rival  and  hostile  chiefs,  of  very  different  characters,  and 
reigning  by  opposite  maxims ;  agreeing^  however,  in  the  essen- . 
tiaJ  point,  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  exclude  all  foreign  masters, 
and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  maintenance  of  hiegro  liberty 
and  dominion.  Christophe,  who  occupies  the  northern  divi- 
sion, is  a  person  of  tyrannical  and  cruel  habits,  delighting  in 
the  pomp  and  parade^  as  well  as  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  and 
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itriritJiting,  on  a  smalltef  scale,  the  lifte  IVf  as^c!"  of  th^e  Europcart- 
Continent.    Petion  is  a  man  of  simple  habhs^  and  gotitle  sway  ^ 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  fepublic  whith  enjoys  m<ich  Kberty,  and* 
i^  governed  i0^ith  pafcnrhal  miMness.     His  thle  is  that  of  Presi* 
dent,  and  he  is  chosen  for  four  tears ;  Christophe,  in  l^Yl,  as- 
sumed the  titie  df  King  Menry  1,  and  mbde*  it  hemiittfry  m  bris 
fimiily.    The:twocM«^  can  bring  into  tfce  field  iOjOOO  mewj 
«ach,  who,  nirith  reference  to  the  clhnsfte,  and  the  £utne9se& 
which  the  mountains  afford,  may  fiiirly  be  deemed  invincible 
by  any  White  artny.    Their  plan  is  unquestionably  taken.     It 
consists  in  retiring  from  the  coaM  th^  histaiit  they  are  invaded  ; 
burning  evei^  thing  near  the  sea ;  retreating  through  scenes  o§ 
Voluntary  waste  16  the  high  country ;  and  trusting  to  the  never- 
fbiling  effihcts  6(  hunger  and  dhnate,  While  they  arereadv  to  sm 
vail  themselves  of  any  opportunitite  of  asiaiMng  the  invader,  or 
circumscribing  his  possession.     ^  God  and  the  Sim^  '  is  theip 
watchword ;  and  they  are  represented  as  fall  of  confidence  and 
spirit.     Above  all,  (he  experience  of  1809  and  1808  has  taugho 
them  one  lesson,  neVer  to  ireAt  with  white  men  ifi  their  owis 
island.    It  is  not  expected' tiiat  the  hostile  chieft/  wiH^  unite,  xm-* 
less  the  pressure  of  the  waf  should  ovetihrb^  ChHstiophe's  op^ 
pressive  and  ^angtkinart  pbwer,  and  riestorfe  ^he  republican  forot 
of  goVemmrtitrih  w*hich  cas^,  k  is  very  pofesibfe  thaC  a  further 
oonsequence  of  the  same  extremities  would'  be,  the  union  of  thtf 
whcrfe  country  under  one  oonstitutten  and  onfe  elective  cbieO 
But  to  all  parts  of  the  island*  are  aniiYfated  'wtth  the  sameuncon-^ 
queraUe  zed  fof  Negro  independence,  ih^  chief  effect  of  an  in-» 
CorpotaCive  unibn  is  already^  slk^red.     The  mutnal  wars  and 
jeakmsi^  of*  the*  two  parties  have  been  suspended  i  each  is  re^ 
solved,  if  attacked,  to  resist  by  fire  and  sword,  trusting  in  th^ 
mountains  arid  thevcllmate ;  90  that  wheresoever  the  attaclb  i» 
made,  it  will  be  met  by  the  same  powerftil  ireisistance,  and  itt 
die  same  fbrtn,  as  if  tfie  whoft  were  under  One  dilution; 
•   PeAaps  we  cannot  give  the  reader  a  more  decisive  ^Idenc^ 
of  the  degree  in  which  any  hopes  of  subitiission  arc  chimericikl— ^ 
iuch  hopes  as  General  Desf<yumiefltux  paviides  in  hk  Rcpoit-^ 
than  by  introducing  to  their  notice  the  state  of  Chdstophe*s  goJ 
vemment  and  Court.    The  tract  before  us  details  this  from  th^ 
Royal  Almanack  of  Hayti,  a  work  published  there  by  authori-»> 
ly ;  and  it  is  extremely  curiotis  aS  well  as  instioictlve.     It  bcgini 
with  a  Oalendar,  enumerating  the  Saints*  days,  accotding  to  th» 
Romish  ritual,  and  .also  the  Rivals  of  tlie  Patroti  Saints  of  th« 
flfty-four  paritihes  of  Hayti,  with  the  seven  national  festivals,  of 
Independence,  the  Monarchy;  Coronation,  three  Royal  Birth- 
days, and  Agriculture.     Then  comes  a  short  sketch  of  the  king* 
4cm,  in  jirluch  the  feudal  system  is  stated  to  be  .unknown  5.  bHt 
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titles  of  hereditary  no(>i]ity  ate  admitted^  apd  an  oit^detof  knigbN 
l^oodf  th^t  of  St  lienry — for  the  reward  of  merit  in  Sjerving  th^ 
st^te,  and  especially  in  bleeding  for  i^  liberty.  Th^re  i^  g 
CqudcU  of  State  ana  a  Priyy  Council,  to  consider  such  Pfltt^r8 
as  th^  King  submits  to  tbem  i  four  Secretaries  of  ISti^t^ ;  Courtfi 
of  Justiq»)  distria  and  paier^,  and  of  Appeal  $  an  Ai'iP^A^d 
Ka?y9  wi^  appFopH^lte  o^Bc^rs ;  an  HierfM^cby,  tif  archbisbops 
bishops,  and  priests  i  a  Court,  with  all  manner  of  household  apr 
poiatments,  as  chanbedaioa,  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bcMkrfaanb- 
oer,  pages,  marshab,  and  a  long  etcetera ;  Academies  for  sci»-' 
enee  and  the  arts ;  a  thjsatre^royal ;  a  full  court  etiquette  i  and, 
what  18  very  remarkable,  a  complete  system  of  parochial  sohools^ 
whidi  excels  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  is  said  t^ 
be  in  full  vigour.  Instruction  in  aH  branches  of  knowledge  is 
attended  to ;  but  the  paramount  care  is  evidently  to  make  the 
population  thorou^ly  n^ilitary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  ^ny 
lurther  specimen  of  tais  curious  court  calendar^  except  U)e  titles 


Koyajb  Mpnseigueur  1^  Prince  Noele|  Colonel-Geperal  des 

*  Garde^  Ijlaytiennes.— -Sa  Grace  JSifonseigneur  le  Que  de  Plai- 

*  s^ce.  Grand  Marechal  d'Hayti. — Sop  Excellence  Monseig- 

*  ncur  le  Cpn?te  de  Limonade,  Ministre  des  Affair^  Etran* 

*  seres  et  Secretaire  d'etat. — &)n  Emineniissime  et  Reveren- 
'  dissime  Mons^ignei^r  TArcheveque  Due  de  TAnse,  Grand  Au.- 

*  ^pni^r  d^  RoL — M«  le  Baron  de  Sif^rd,  Grand  Maitre  des 

*  CereiQonies. '  There  ^re  t^ree  titular  princes,  beside  th^ 
]^yal  fapilv  |  ^ight  duties ;  twenty  counts  j  thurty-seiren  ba* 
rons,  and  eleven  knights. 

I|i  ,th,e  part  of  theisland  imdcr Fetion^  there  is  an  ec^i^Hy re^ 
gular  establishment)  ^though  formed  upon  the  simpler  footing 
t)f  a  ico^)lponwealtb.  iThat  virt^^ous  Patriot,  as  president  ci 
the  sjt^te,  §barefi  hid  ppwer  W^th  ^  popular  assembly.  He  ha^ 
adopted  np  titles  of  nobility  9  but  |iis  paitftary  systefn  is  cpipplete- 
If  organised^ — y^kh  thp  same  gradation  pf  raoi^s^  and  strict  rer 
rard  lo  di0C]|diQe«  The  poiiumiop^  naturally  warlike,  is  cqu£^ 
]y  trained  to  the  science  and  the  profession  of  arips ;  ^,  y^W 
was  of  course  to  be  expected  in  a  lepoblicr'^'lbe  most  assidtioua: 
attention  is  paid  to  puUic  insUructioB. 

*  Win  any  man,  ^  saya  otrr  intdligent  and  enlighiaenedi  av^cbofv 
^  beUete,  that  rath  a  people  as  this  are  either  to  be'icajoled  or  foroj»4 
kto  the  wearing  again  or  the  French  yoke  ?  But  we  are  not  left  to 
0(6-  own  conjectoref  or  inferences  on  this  point*  Greneral  De^fouT' 
neauz,  indeed,  complafais  of  a  want  of  precise  information/  anicf 
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pleases  himself  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  we  know  not 
what  :ibsurd  and  unf*  unded  hope,  that  not  only  will  the  good  and 
loyal  chiefs  do  hon  age  (o  France,  but  that  the  intelligent,  the  weal- 
thy, the  vahanr  population  of  St  Domingo,  (the  swords  still  in  thdr 
hands  with  which  they  asserted  their  independence  in  the  heart's-blood 
of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which  ever 
in  any  period  of  the  world  crossed  the  Atlantic),  will  permit  a  French 
force  to  prescribe  to  them  the  hom-s  arid  cofidltions  of  kbouf,  and  to 
Ttinstate  the  pltnter  atnd  his  cartwhip  in  their  former  plenitude  of 
-abused  power ;— that  diey  will  relinquish,  at  the  bidding  of  these 
intruders,  properties  at  least  as  fairly  acquired  as  those  bought  in 
^ance  at  the  national  sales,  and  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  by  the 
aew  constitution  ^—that  they  will  exchange  the  ease,  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries,  of  their  present  situation — the  pride,  and  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  their  military  array — ^for  the  tender-mercies,  already 
too  well  known,  of  French  planters,  attorneys,  managers,  overseerst 
and  drivers*  But,  we  repeat,  we  are  no  longer  left  to  conjecture  on 
this  point. '     p.  11. 

He  then  jpives,  in  evidence  on  this  point,  the  able  and  spirited 
despatch  ot  the  Cdunt  Liinonade,  to  Mr  Peltier  the  agent  of 
Christophe  in  London,  (a  gentleman  whose  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  abolition,  ought  to  be  fully  acknowledged) ;  and  as  this 
document  has  long  been  before  the  public  in  th^  daily  papers^ 
we  need  not  do  more  than  remind  those  who  have  seen  it,  that 
as  far  as  language  can  go,  it  expresses  the  resolution  of  the  Hay- 
tians  to  maintain  their  independence  against  all  human  kind. — 
We  conclude  with  a  letter  equally  interesting,  from  an  English 
merchant  residing  in  Petipn  s  capital,  dated  August  1,  1814^ 
because  it  completes  the  proof,  by  extending  it  to  tne  other  part 
of  the  country,  ahd  because  it  has  not  yet  been  given  with  such 
JpubEcity  as  it  merits. 

*  The  present  is  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  situation  and  pros- 
pects since  the  late  great  change  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  i  real- 
ly atiticipate  with  feelings  of  horror,  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
massacre  that  must  take  place  in  this  island,  in  the  event  of  the 
Prench  attacking  it  The  people  of  t^ts  island,  according  to  their 
present  feeling,  could  not  hear  with  patience  any  proposal  from 
France  inconsistent '  with  principles  of  independence.  I  have  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  President  Petion  for  years,  and  can  assure 
*you,  a  more  virtoous  aad  amiable  man  I  never  knew.  He  is  the 
idol  of  the  people,  and  their  confidence  in  him  is  unbounded :  but 
«ren  he  would  be  removed  from  power,  were  he  supposed  capable 
of  a  wish  to  transfer  this  colony  to  France.  Our  information  leads 
us  to  expect  an  attack  about  December.  It  has  been  officially  noti- 
fied by  Govermnent,  that  oa  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  Ifirt 
will  .be  communicated  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  cities,  and  every 
thiog  destroyed*    With  this  information  we  have  tht  consoling  pro- 
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inise,  that  whenever  Ae  enemy  is  driren  ont,  and  the  finances  ptat 
in  order,  we  shall  all  be  paid  our  debts  and  losses^ 

*  It  IS,  indeed,  a  sight  that  makes  hamanity  shudder,  to  see  the 
preparations  makinp^  for  the  deatmction  of  the  cities,  and  every  thing 
in  them,- nonportable,  to  tlie  mountains.  The  arsenals  are  filled 
with  torches  ready  to  be  lighted.  If  a  suggestion  is  whispered  at 
the  Government-house,  questroning  the  policy,  the  reply  is,  **  Look 
■mt  Moscow  ;  '*  adding,  "  that  bad  Moscow  not  been  destroyed,  Na- 
poleon would  ttill  remain  the  despf't  of  Europe. '! 

•  I  confess,  the  reasoning  appears  sound.  For  my  own  part,,  I 
hop^  I  shall  so  far  close  mj  affairs,  that  I  shall  not  be  an  eyewIt-( 
ness  to  the  tragical  scenes  that  must  take  place  here.  The  two  par- 
ties, those  of  Petion  aQd  Christophe,  can  bring  into  the  field  up- 
wards of  60,000  fighliiig  men,  ii>  the  event  of  a  French  invasion  j 
and  the  soldiers  are  iniired  to  fatigue  and  danger.  In  truth,  I  have 
witnessed,  in  the  sioge  of  this  city,  acts  of^  bravery  in  whole  regi- 
incnts,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  finest  troopq  in  Europe.     All 

;  their  forts  and  strong  places  in  the  mountains  are  filling  with  cured 
provisions  of  the  country,  and  ammunition.  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  Hayti,  and  such  the  preparations  making  for  human  de- 

-  struction,  and  all  under  the  administration  of  an  enlightened,  virtu- 

.  ©us  n^an.  My  soul  sinks  within  me  when  I  contemplate  iL  The 
idea  of  destroying  so  many  human  beings,  is  **  neither  charitable  in 
conception)  nor  is  it  easy  in  execution. "  A  few  months  will  decide, 
whether  the  finest  country  in  the  Western  world  is  to  become  a 

.  dreary  desert,  or  a  flourishing  state. '    p^  IS. 

Having  extended  our  remarks  upon  the  three  first  of  the 
works  enumerated  in  the  title  of  this  article,  to  an  unexpected 
lenmh,  but  not,  we  are  assured  in  any  degree  disproportioned 
to  tne  high  interest  of  the  subject,  we  dre  confipelled  to  defer  our 
abstract  of  the  remainder  of  the  information,  contained  in  the 
▼oluracs  before  U8»  with  tbe  remarks  which  they  suggest,  to  our 
next  Number.     In  the  mean  time,  we  ai^  willing  to  hope  that 

.  some  portion  at  least  of  tbe  matter  above  detailed,  may  find  its 

.  way  iiUo  the  hands  of  our  French  neighbours,  and  mdy  be  at 
least  candidly  perused  by  them.  Let  titem  give  over  the  charge 
of  national  hatred  and  jealousy  which  tliey  have  so  unthinkingly 
mingled  with  the  argument,  when  they  find  among  the  mosc 
strenuous  abolitionists,  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  on  every 
occasion  supported  the  general  principles  of  public  justice,  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  nation  by  wnom  wrong  was  attempted,  even 
when  that  nation  was  pur  own  country ;  who  have  vindicated 
•ven  France  and  her  government  when  we  deemed  her  unjustly 
attacked  j  whose  voice  has  been  raised  against  all  oppression, 
whether  committed  by-Napoleon^  by  the  Bourbotis,  or  by  the 
corrupt  agents  of  our  own  Government ;  in  whom  liberty  has 

.  found  a  sincere,  though  it  mny  be  a  feeble  snpport,  wlrether  ia^* 
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•  w&ied  by  iFoTeign  or  by  JEoffUsb  haod^y^-'^and  pubUc  cr'npnes  met 
at  least  with  liopest  ai|cT  pnaaunted  reprobation,  whether  perpe^ 
tfatcd  .by  the  enemy  in  Sp9in,  Switzerhvi^,  HpHnnjab-iDP  by 
Ei^Iand,  en  the  seas,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  IrelaodT,  of  at  Co- 
peiuiagen«-or,  worst  of  all,  by  ker  Allies^  in  Saxony,  in  Nor^ 
way,  md  m  Poland. — Commg  from  such  a  auartcr,^  we  trust  the 
ar^um^ts  against  the  worst  enormity  of  all,  t&e  African  Slave 
iTrede,  may  at  feast  escape  the  charge  of  being  dictated  by  na- 
tional animosity,  and  narrow,  exehisive  views.-—  See  only  how  i^e 
expose  onrselves  to  the  most  malignant  clamours,  the  rilest  in-^ 
sinnafions,  by  the  bare  reeapituration  of  the  doctrines  whicb 
we  have  for  twelve  years  of  varying^  public  fortunes  unremit- 
tingly promulgated,— careless  then,  as  now,  of  the  idle  or  mp^ 

"  Jicious  misrepresentations  of  the  vulgar.  We  may  again  be 
accused  of  ^ding  8i|^inst  our  own  country,  because  we  refer 
to  occasions  upon  wnich,  to  blame  her  rulers,  and  even  to  side 
with  her  adversaries,  seemed  to  us  necessary  for  ihe  ca«^  of  jiw* 
dee  and  truth ',  beneficial  to  Englit&d,  also,  but  upon  up  enlarged 
view  of  her  advantage.  How  ofton  has  the  c^ge  of  taking  part 
witti  the  enemy,  of  barbquring  un-English  feelings,  and  di^emi- 

-^'ilatiag  Fr^Dcb  principlei,  resounded  in  oiur  ears  ^At  least,  then, 
the  people  of  Fran<;^  may  be  disposed  to  regard  what  we  say 
itpon  the  Slave  Tradle,  and  what  we  have  ftom  our  first  Number 
.  eoastfliitdv  held  forth-— as  commg  from  a  quarter  above  all  suspi-^ 
cion  of  tne  charge  idly  brought  against  the  advocates  of  French 
ibblition,  that  it  is  a  plot  to  ruin  foreign  colonies  for  the  benefit 
of  England.  From  the  otber  charge  of  fhRaticl^m  and  enthti^ 
siasm,  we  might  hope  to  escape  %  appealing  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  work.  That' we  have  firequently  been  attacked  for 
indulging  in  a  spirit  of  political  controversy,  too  coH  and  calciv* 

.'  lating,  is  most  certain;  the  opposite  vice  has  never  been  im* 
puled  to  tis.  But,  in  trdth,  tne  charge  of  enthusiAsm  is  of  it 
nature  rather  vague,  and  is  of^en  levelled  at  all  who  take  a  live- 
ly interest  in  matters  which  afl^t  not  thdr  own  individual  ad- 
vantage 5  insomuch  tlmt  we  have  frequently  thought  we  shoulil 
live  to  see  it  insinuated  against  the  mathematicians  who  toil  tpr 
years  in  quest  of  some  abstract  truth,  the  pleasure  of  tracing 

'  which,  is  in  almost  aJll  cases  the  chief  reward  of  the  labour.  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  think,  tharthe  very  crimes  im- 
puted to  us  at  home^  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  at  least  a 
candid  hearing  for  the  truths  of  the  African  Question  among 
our  ingcfnious  and  enlightened,  though-  somewhat  too  hasty ,> 
neighbours. 

In  the  article  wtich  we  no^  clos^,  we  have  pef-K^honc^  exposed 
<>urselves  toother  charges  than' those  just  alluded  to,  among  tbe 
zealots  of  corrupficn  in  this  country.  The  accusation  of  party* 
spirit  is  ever  the  foivmobt  in  their  catalogue  of  public  cvim«»k 
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Let  thecB  pdint  out  tlie  faction  in  whose'semcc  oiir  )iA>om*s  are 
engaged.     What  partjr  in  the  state  haire  we  held  up  as  possess* 
jng  or  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  people  ?    Of  many  distin*    . 
flushed  individuals,  it  has  been  an  easy  and  a  grateful  task  t0  ^ 
«il^  the  praises-: — Bnt  the  country  is  our  mistress; — and  until  she 
ibnns  a  political  connexion,  our  feeble  voice  wiU  assuredJy  not 
be  rsfised  in  faFVonr  of  ieid>ier  the  present  possessoits,  or  the  ex- 
pedant  suitors  ef  court  favow.     Skioh  as  it  is>  we  greatly  fear  it 
«ni^,  erelong,  be  employed  int^butting  this  charge  of  partv-spi- 
rity  by  exposing  tl»e  miseraUe  divisions  of  half-patriots-^of  mefji 
^o,  though  they  may  sacrifice  their  fiecuniarj^  intereststo  party*  ;:> 
flaneur,  witi  not  tiirow  aside  petty  feelings  «f  perirenal  Irking  or 
4lidiking,— or  expeae  themselves  to  the  frown  of  this  person,  or 
ihe  sneer  of  ifaat,  for  the  service  off  iheir  country,  and  the  over* 
librow  of  iSiose  who  misguide  her  i^irs. 


Art.  VIL  Researches  concerning  the  ImtiiutioNs  and  Monu- 
merOs  ^fthe  ancient  Inhaiiiants  cf  America  ;  w////  descriptions  (^ 
the  most  striking  Scenes  in  ihe  Cordillera&.  WriUen  in  FrcncJi^ 
hy  AxEXANDEfi  oE  Humboldt;  and  translated  into  English 
l^  Helen  Maria  Williams.    London,  i8d4« 

Tn  reading  books  of  travels  into  remote  and  unfreauented 
'^  countries,  one  has  perpetually  occasion  to  lan>ent,  tnat  the 
atrthors  have  been  so  little  able  to  observe  or  describe  the  multi- 
4^de  of  new  and  interesting  objects  that  must  have  passed  before 
4faem.  They  emoyed  opportunities  which  cannot  recur  often^ 
jxit  have  wantea  the  due  preparation ;  so  that  the  rare  and  sin- 
^lar  objects  they  have  seen,  have  found  nothing  in  die  mind 
^th  which  they  could  form  an  allianoe,  and  have  either  passed 
tmnoticed,  or  have  been  speedily  forgotten.  Their  descriptions^ 
.accordingly,  show  nothing  so  mtt<^  as  how  imperfectly,  and  with 
what  want  of  selection,  the  facts  have  been  observed.  One 
CraveUer  goes  from  Petersbu^  to  Pckin  4  passes  by  the  lake 
Biukal,  and  under  the  wall  of  China ;  he  manifests  everywhere  the 
greatest  love  of  trmh,  and  tbe^eatest  disposition  to  inquire,-— 
Sut  gives  reason  to  regret,  at  every  step,  that  he  could  so  little  dis- 
tinguish what  were  yie  most  important  objects  of  inquiry.  An- 
other visits  the  half-civilized,  half-savage  nations  at  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  and,  with  high  pretensions  to  the  skiH  of  an  astro- 
nomer, a  naturalist,  an  antiquary,  he  leaves  us  admiring  his 
courage  and  activity,  but  convinced  that  he  has  a  very  slen- 
4)er  chim  to  any  of  the  three  characters  he  has  assumed.  A 
third  makes  a  vibit  to  the  elevated  and  central  platform  of  East- 
cm  Asia^  and  brings  bock  indeed  much  new  and  interesting^ 
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information ;  but  does  not  carry  with  him  any  instrument  by 
which  he  can  determine  a  fact  oif  wich  importance  in  physical 

f geography,  as  the  height  of  that  singular  country  alwve  the 
evel  of  the  sea.  *  Les  particidiers  on t  beau  oiler  et  venir^  *  said 
,  Rousseau  ;  *  Usemble  que  la  pkilowphie  ne  voyage  point :  amsi 
^  xelte  de  chaque  peujde  est  pt-u  propie  pour  un  aulre. '  ♦  He 
laments  that  the  tim£s  are  never  likely  to  return,  when  men 
like  Plato,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras,  travelled  into  disUnt 
countries  merely  from  the  love  of  knowledge ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
describe  what  would  be  the  conaequence  if  such  men  as  Mon- 
TEsQyiEu,  BuFFdN,  D'Albmbert,  wctc  to  travel  all  over  the 
world,  and  on  their  return  were  each  to  draw  up,  at  bia  letsurcy 
the  natural,  moral,  and  political  history  of  all  that  he  had  seen. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  litde  as 
he  was  disposed  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  his  own  age,  would 
have  retracted  the  assertion — *  la  philosophie  ne  voyage  point, ' 
if  he  had  lived  to  see  the  great  work,  of  which  a  part  Is  now  be- 
fore us ;  and  would  have  acknowleged,  that  (for  the  space  4nf- 
eluded)  all  the  expectations  he  could  have  formed  from  the  ce- 
lebrated triumvirate  above  named,  were  now  realized  by  one 
observer,  who,  to  use  his  own  phrase,4^was  able  to  describe 
jiot  only  the  house,  but  the.  inhabitant.  This,  at  least,  is  our 
own  feeling  j  and  we  congratulate  the  present  age  on  having 
produced  a  traveller,  armed  at  all  points,  and  completely  ac-* 
complished  for  the  purpose  of  physical,  moral,  and  political  ob-r , 
.s^rvation.  In  M.  de  Humboldt  we  have  an  astronomer,  a  phj--  . 
biologist,  a  botanist,  one  versed  in  statistics  and  political  eco- 
nomy ;  a  metaphysician,  an  aiitiquary,  and  a  learned  philolo-  . 
gist,— possessing  at  the  same  time  tlie  enlarged  views,  the  spirit^ 
and  the  tone  of  true  philosophy.  This  assemblage  of  acquire- 
ments, so  seldom  found  in  the  same  individual,  is  in  him  ac- 
companied with  the  most  indefatigable  activity;  with  the  zeal, 
the  entcrprize,  and  the  vigour  which  are  necessary  to  give  them 
their  full  effect 

We  have  isik^n  notice,  in  some  former  Numbers  of  our  Jour- 
nal, of  the  treasures  of  political  and  geographical  knowledge 
which  thi?  enlightened  traveller  has  importcjil  from  America. 
"We  are  now  to  give  an  account  of  two  miscellaneous  volumes 
published  under  the  xitle  of  Researches,  which  have  appeared  iii 
an  English  translation,  revised  by  the  author  himself.  They 
consist  of  detached  memoirs,  on  subjects  either  respecting  tlie 
natural  history  or  the  antiquities  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They 
are  accompanied  with  engravings  j  and  have  also  a  refer- 
^ce  to  the  Atlas  Pittoresque^  in  folio,  published  at  Paris  ii* 

.*  Sur  Torigine  de  I'inegalitc  parnii  les  horcmcs.     Note  JO. 
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1810*  We  shall  begin  with  those  that  relate  to  the  natural  his-, 
tory  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  singular  and  interesting  theatre  of 
M.  Humboldt's  observations.  i)ne  of  them  has  for  its  subject 
two  natural  bridges  found  in  the  valley  of  Icononzo. 

•  Amid  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  Cordillerap,  the  valleys  most 
powerfully  aflfect  the  imagination  of  the  European  traveller.  The 
stupendous  height  of  the  mountains  can  be  seen  only  from  the  low 
lands  on  the  sea  coast,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main  chain.  The 
elevated  plains  from  which  the  detached  summits  of  the  mountains 
rise,  are  for  the  most  part  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  *  above  the  le* 
vel  oi'  the  ocean.  This  circumstance  weakens,  in  some  degree,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  colossal  masses  of  CMmborazo,  and  Cotopaxif 
viewed  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Riobambo  and  Quito. ' 

The  valleys  sufier  no  dimiBution  of  this  kind;  and,  being  deep- 
et  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  present 
scenes  of  sudi  wildness  as  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and 
terror. 

*  The  valley  of  Ordessa,  which  descends  fi'om  Mont  Perdu  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is  2950  feet  in  deptk  In  travelling  on  the  ridge  of  the  An- 
des, and  tn  descending  toward  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  we  travers* 
ed  the  well  known  crevices  of  Chota  and  Cutaeo,  which  on  measur- 
ing I  found  to  be— one  4920  feet,  and  the  other  4260  in  perpendicular 
d^h.' 

The  valley  of  Icononzo  is  less  remarkable  for  its  dimensions 
than  the  form  of  its  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  cut. 
«at  by  the  hands  of  man*  A  snrmll  torrent,  which  has  made  it* 
self  a  passages  through  this  valley,  fails  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes,  which  divides  the  bason  of  the  Magdalena  from  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  its  course  is  toward  the  former. 
This  torrent,  confined  in  a  bed  almost  inaccessible,  could  not 
have  been  crossed  but  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  Nature  had  not 
provided  two  bridges  of  rocks,  which  are  justly  considered  in  the 
country  as  among  the  ot^ects  most  worthy  the  attention  of  tra* 
vellers.  The  deep  crevice  through  which  the  torrent  rush^  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  the  stream  forms  two  very  beau-^ 
tifui  waterfals,  one  where  it  enters  this  crevice,  and  the  other 
where  it  escapes  from  it.  The  depth  of  the  creyice  is  nearly 
320  feet;  and  the  natural  bridge  by  which  it  is  crossed,  is  about 
16  yards  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth.  The  roc^  at  the  top, 
is  a  quartzose  saudstonei  very  compact,  and  in  beds  nearly  hori- 
zontal, 'i'he  rock  below,  or  that  on  which  the  former  rests,  is 
a  schistose  sandstone,  of  fine  grain,  and  in  thin  laminae. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  over  the  same  torrent,  and  very 
near  to  one  auotiier,  thtr^::  should  be  two  natural  bridges ;  though 


^  The  measures  referre  1  to  in  this  article  are  the  English,  whi^ 
the  contrary  is  not  expreajted. 
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that  wl)Icli  Iremtiins  to  te  mehtion^  is  ictidehttti,  tod  does  nt>t 
Consist)  like  the  othei^,  of  afl^m^t  of  unbrok^  and  nndisturb*' 
ed  strata*  It  is  60  feet  l6irer  down  than  the  other,  but  over  the 
same  chasm ;  and  consist!;  of  three  etlofrootis  masses  of  xbdc 
(hat  have  fallen  dbwn  so  as  to  meet  ih  their  descent,  and  form  an 
arch;  that  in  the  middle  serving  as  the  keystone.  Ift  the  middle 
of  this  second  bridge,  there  is  a  hole  of  about  eight  yards  square, 
through  which  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  below  is.  seen,  and  (he 
torrent  flowing  through  a  dark  cavern,  from  which  ascends  the 
ceaseless  afid  melancholy  noise  of  the  numberless  flights  of  noc^ 
tnmal  birds  that  haunt  the  crevice*  The  Indians  ^id  that  they 
are  of  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  M<  H  umboldt  supposed  tben> 
lo  be  of  thei^emis  Caprimnlgu»i  of  which  there  are  ao  many  spei- 
cies  io  the  Cordilleras. 

He  aa<n*ibe8  this  curious  eiWic^,  which  \ie  a)so  compares  to 
^  mineral  vein  emptied  of  its  contents,  to  die  action  of  an  earth-* 
iqtiak^  Which  haji  rent  th^  rodt  asunder  i  (he  stratam,  or  mass 
of  stnit%  whid)  form  the  bridge^  having  remained  entire  front 
Its  greater  strength  and  finsnesa.  This,  however,  is  /dry  di& 
i)ciilt  to  conceive ;  a  concussion  which  opened  a  chasm  50  feet* 
wide,  in  a  mass  of  solid  rock^  was  not  Hkdv  to  leave  the  uppers 
most  beds  untouched,  and  extending  unbroken  over  the  opetlinfjf 
H  had  made  below.  The  beds  of  stone,  too,  on  both  sklea^  ar^ 
qtiite  in  their  natural  place,  their  position  appeAring  altogethei< 
undisturbed,  as  the  plate,  in  the  Paris  Edition  in  iblio,  very 
distinctly  represents.  It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  have  a 
stronger  proof  than  this  natural  bridge  a^ords,  taken  in  ccm* 
junction  with  the  appearance  of  the  strata  on  either  side,  that-fio 
^earthquake  nor  sudden  ot3eration  of  any  kind  is  the  cause  of  thiA 
extraordinary  chasm.  The  action  of  the  torrent  alone,  we  are 
})ersuaded,  is  quite  adequate  to  the  effect  i  and  notwithstanding 
our  deference  foir  the  ingenious  and  enlightened  traveller  who  de» 
scribes  it,  and  for  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  ob« 
jects  themselves  on  the  spot,  we  cannot  ^ut  think  that  this  ia 
'by  far  the  most  probable  account  bf  the  Bridge  of  Icmrnnao, 
Ine  strong  stratum  of  quartzy  sandstone  at  thet<n)  may  have  re** 
sisted  the  torrent,  w}iile  some  softer  stratum  under  u  yielded,  and 
alk)wed  a  passage  to  the  stream.  It  is  in  this  way  that,  at  the 
Peite  du  Rhone f  the  river  has  undermined  the  harder  strata^ 
nnd  made  its  way  below  theni  to  a  grea^  extent.  The  toi^ 
rent,  here,  having  once  opened  itself  a  passage  under  the  bridge, 
has  hollowed  out  the  whole  chasm  or  crevice  in  which  it  now 
flows.  The  great  depth  is  no  objection  to  this ;  similar  appear- 
ances are  found,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  this,  and,  we  doubt 
liot,  in  every  other  mountainous  country*  The  Falls  of  the 
JJruar,  near  Blaif-in-Athole,  are  an  example  of  what  a  small  rivej 
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cm  do  iti  eattinpt  ^^  it*rif  n  chitimel  thron^h  a  rock.  The 
Bruar  bM  made  its  wAy  through  a  for  harder  rode  than  that  of 
leonofizo;  it  has  done  so  to  the  def)th  of  20  or  30  feet ;  and  no- 
thing bat  a  fliffiteient  declivity  is  wanting  ta  enable  it  to  go  to 
the.  depth  of  300:  It  is  a  small  stream  three  or  four  feet  d^ep; 
tibe  torrent  of  Icotionao  is  mol-e  than  I B,  and  its  fc^ce  greater  in 
.the  same  proportion.  Mli^  time,  indeed,  is  reqaife() ;  but  w^ 
hate  no  doubt  that  the  antiquity  even  of  what  is  called  the  NeW' 
World,  will  allow  a  sufficiency  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  of  the  bridges  of  Icononzo,  formed  of  three  ston^ 
that  seem  to  have  batanc<3  one  another- in  tlK^ir  de$cc*nt,  is  not 
vrholly  unparalleled.     At  the  promontory  of  Fairbead,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  there  is,  on  a  small  scale,  an  Arch  of  tho 
same  kind,  formed  over  a  cliasm  by  three  stones,  the  middle  one 
of  which  is  jammed  like  Ihe  keystone  of  an  a(cli  between  the 
other  two.     In  the  face  of  the  precipitous  and  tolumnar  rock 
^ich  crowns  that  bold  promoniorj',  there  is  an  opening,  by 
which  a  path  (called  the,  Qrey  Matrs  Path)  descends  obliquely' 
from  the  summit^  to  the  enotmous  mass  of  fallen  coiumfns  wtitch 
lie  between  the  rock  and  the  sea.     Over  this  chastti,  near  the 
topi  a  large  baaahic  column  has  fallen,  tind  lies  broken  into 
three  pieces,  the  middle  one  of  which  havirig  the  shape  of  a 
trudcst^  Wedgci  with  its  tfiin  edf^e  downward,  is  a  sort  of  key- 
stone, sn[>portetl  by  the  other  two  fragments,  whith  lie,  part  of 
them  on  the  solid,  and  serve  for  the  abutmerits,  as  well  as  the 
q)ring  of  the  arch. 
I       A  r^ioa  abounding  in  high  Valleys  and  deep  ravines,  is  like- 
^  ly  also  to  abound  in  waterfaR.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  worki  is  the  Fait  of  Teoiiendama,  about  which  so  much  of 
the  marvellous  has  appearecl  in  all  the  relations  hitherto  given, 
that  it  is  very  gratifying  at  last  to  have  an  account  of  it  from  an 
accurate  and  philosophicnl  observer.    The  marvellous  disappears, 
—but  enough  of  the  wonderful  remains,  to  interest  and  astonish. 
The  great  body  of  the  Cordilleras,  as  it  extends  from  Quito 
northward  towai^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   separates  into  three 
great  chains,  the  eastermost  of  wluch  divides  the  plains  of  the 
Orinoco  from  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.     Inclosed  by  a  ciN 
de  of  mountains  belonging  to  this  chain,  is  tbe  high  valley  of 
Bogota^  the  bottom  of  which  is  no  less  than  7460  feet  above  the 
\  level  of  the  sea. 

The  perfect  level  of  this  plain,  its  geological  structure,  ancj 
the  form  of  the  rocks,  which  are  like  small  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  savannahs,  appeared  to  M.  Humboidt  to  indicate  the  ex- 
iftterce  of  an  anticnt  lake.  The  traditions  or  fables  of  the  coun- 
try show,  that  the  same  impression  had  been  made  on  the  inha- 
[)itants.    One  single  stream^  thfe  Rio  de  Bogota  collects  all  the 
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voters  of  this  vaUey,  and  finds  its  wa]^  throoffh  th^  moontain^. 
to  the  southwest  of  the  towa  of  Santa  Fe.  Were  this  single 
outlet  to  be  stopped,  the  valley  would  be  again  converted  into  a 
lake.  Tlie  river,  where  it  leaves  the  valley,  is  about  14>4  feet 
wide,  half  thii  breadth  nearly  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arts.  It  then  enters  into  a  nar* 
row  rocky  channel,  not  more  than  40  feet  wide,  which  appears^* 
says  M.  HuMbolot,  to  have  been  formed  by  au  earthquake.  Af-^ 
ter  running  for  a  little  way  in  this  crevice,  the  river  precipitates 
itself  at  two  bounds  to  the  depth  of  .074-  feet.  Aftftr  this  tre- 
mendous fall,  it  purst^es  its  way  to  the  Magdalcna,  about  50 
miles, — still  descending  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  rate  of 
150  feet  to  a  mile.  . 

This  fall,  then,  is  not  tlie  greatest  in  the  world ;  but  there  is 

Crobably  none,  which,  from  so  great  a  height,  precipitates  so 
irge  a  body  of  water.  Bouguer  makes  Uie  height  between 
1500  and  w^OOO  feet ;  but  he  s|>eaks  only  from  the  information 
of  others  who  had  seen  the  fail,  and  pointed  out  to  him  such 
heights  as  they  thought  might  be  nearlv  equal  to  it.  llie  ac- 
companiments of  this  waierfal,  upon  which  the  eSect  d^jienda 
so  mucbt  are  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime,  beau- 
tiful, and  pictures()ue. 

*  Independent, '  says  M.  Hcmboldt,  '  of  the  ^igkt  and  thesixe  of 
the  column  of  water—  the  figure  of  the  lamikcape— and  the  aspect  of 
the  rocks; — it  is  the  luxuriant  form  of  the  trees  and  herbaceous  plants . 
—-their  distribution  into  groups,  or  into  scattered  thickets — the 
contrast  of  the  craggy  precipices,  and  the  freshness  of  vegetatioD-— 
which  stamp  a  peculiar  character  on  these  great  scenes  of  nature. ' 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  waier- 
fal, is  probably  quite  peculiar  to  it.  The  water  descends  from 
a  cold  region  to  a  warm  one,  from  the  tierrajria  to  the  tierra 
calenfe.  The  plain  of  Bogota,  especially  near  the  fall,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  some  of  its  fruitfulness  to 
the  irrigation  occasioned  by  the  greajt  Quantity  of  water  from  the 
fall,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  and' afterwards  precipitated. ^ 
The  fine  crops  of  wheat  j  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other  plants, 
recal  to  mind  the  vegetatu^^n  of  Europe.  Looking  down  from 
this  terrace,  one  sees,  wiih  surprize,  at  the  bottom,  a  country, 
producing  the  palm,  the  bannna,  and  the  su<iar  cane.  Thia 
cannot  arise  from  llie  (iiflc  rence  of  height;  as  we  know,  that  no 
very  great  change  cf  (Mupcrature  can  be  produced  by  a  differ- 
ence of  level  of  570  feet  M.  Humboldt  only  hints,  that  it  is. 
probably  owing  to  tl  t  sholier  v^hlch  ihc  high  country  nflbrds  to 
the  h.w  It  is  one  of  the  circumstances,  that  has  added  much 
to  the  marvellous  height  of  tlie  cataract  j  as  the  height  is  natur- 
ally supposed  great,  that  carries  one  at  opce  i)rom  the  tempera^ 
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%^  titre  of  Europe,  and  one  where  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  at 
the  freezing  point,  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone. 

*  I  succee^ted, '  says  ihb  enterprizing  traveller,  '  but  not  without 
dinger,  in  carrying  iostniments  into  tlie  crevice  itself  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataraict.  li  takes  three  hours  to  reach  the  bottom  by  a  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  it.  Although  the  river  loses  a  great  part  of  it« 
water  in  falling,  which  is  reduced- into  vapour,  the  rapidity  of  the 
Wer  current  forces  the  observer  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  150 
yards  from  the  basin  dug  out  by  the  fail.  A  few  feeble  rays  at 
noon  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  The  solitude  of  the  place» 
the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar  that  strikes  the 

.  ear,  contribute  to  render  the  foot  of  the  cataract  of  Tequendama 
one  of  the  wildest  scenes  that  can  be  found  in  the  Cordilleras. ' 

With  respect  to  the  outlet  by  which  the  water  escapes  from ' 
this  valley,  and  precipitates  itself  from  so  great  a  height, — we 
can  hardly  persuade .  ourselves,  that  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be ' 
ascribed  to  an  earthquake.     Though  we  are  here  speaking  of  an 
enchanted  region,  the  principal  habitation,  and  favourite  abode 
of  the  earthquake  ancl  the  volcano;  yet  the  more  ordinary  a- 

,  gents  in  the  physical  world  have  not  entirely  lo^t  their  power; 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  that  power  seems  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  The  waters  which  covered,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  once*  did,  the  great  plain  of  Bogota,  must  have 
had  a  vent  or  issue  on  some  sicfe,  and,  no  doubt,  ran  originallr 
over  the  margin  of  the  mountainous  or  rocky  embankment  which 

'  enclosed  them.  This  must  have  happened  from  the  beginning; 
unless. we  suppose  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  to  have  been 
able  to  carry  off  all  the  water  that  ran  into  the  lake ;  whieh,  in 
such  a  high  and  cold  region,  is  not  at  all  probable.     The  wa- 

i  ter,  therefore,  must  have  run  over,  where  the  side  was  lowest ; 
and  by  the  ordinary  process  of  gradually  deepening  the  outlet, 
must  have  drained  off  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  forming  to  itself, 
by  wearing  and  grinding  down,  the  deep  channel  in  the  rock 
through  whieh  it  now  flows*  The  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
appearance  of  the  beds  of  rock,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
Folio  Atlas  Pittoresque,  gives  great  countenance  to  tliis  suppo- 
sidon.  The  rock  cut  through  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
considerable  height.  We  advance  all  this  hypothetically;  defer* 
ring  much  to  the  enlightened  observer,  whose  description  has 
fiu^ested  these  remarks. 

Tne  passage  of  M.  Humboldt  and  his  friend  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Quindiu,  gives  a  singular  picture  of  the  Andes^  and  the ' 
manner  of  travelhng  among  those  mountains. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Cordillera  of  thg  An- 
des, as  it  approaches  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  enters  the  king- 
id(»n  of  New  p^raiiada^  is  divided  into  three  chainS|  whidi  are 
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aTmnrt  parfillely  iitid  of  whieh  the  two  kteral  branoh«&  sre  covered 
ivith  5«ndstone,  and  olher  secondary  farmktioDB^  to  a  very  eon** 
siderable  height.  The  «dsfeerii  chain  divides  tlie  vailev  of  the 
river  Mafrdaft^na  from  the  great  plains  that  are  dvamed  by  Ihe 
Orinoco  and  its  branches.  The  natural  bridges  of  IcotiOM^o  aHt 
«*n  thfe  weeterrt  declivity  of  this  ridge.  The  tertthd  chain  is  the 
highest  of  the  three,  and  often  attains  ihb  lirrtitB  of  perpetual 
fihoW)  and  greedy  surpasses  it  in  the  colossal  JUitimits  of  Guan- 
acas,  Baragan,  and  Qiiindiu.  The  Western  chain  separate 
the  valley  of  Cauca  from  die  province  of  Choco,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  lower  than  the  others;  and  sinks  so 
much  as  it  approaches  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  that  its  course 
can  hardly  be  ascertained.  There  is  no  trace,  wc  must  observe^ 
of  the  central  and  highest  chain,  iii  our  ordinary  maps.  Arrow* 
limitb's  map  of  America  in  1802,  makes  the  valley  o(  the  Mag- 
dak;na  occapy  the  whole  interval  between  the  eastern  and  west* 
em  chains.     In  going  from  Santa  Ifi^  in  the  high  plain  of  Bo- 

fota  to  Jl^opayan,  which  is  near  the  sources  of  the  Cauca^  MM* 
iuMBOUST  and  BoifPL and  descended  the  eastern  ridge,  passed 
the  Magdalena,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  central  chain.  There 
is  one  way  tolerably  easy ;  but  they  preferred  another,  which, 
though  more  difficult,  wasmore  instructiveas  to  the  natural  history 
of  tlie  country-  ITiis  passage  is  by  the  mountain  Quindiu,  and 
is  considered  as  die  most  difficult  in  the  Andes.  It  lies  through 
a  thick  uninhabited  forest,  which  cannot  be  traversed,  in  tne 
finest  season,  in  less  than  10  or  12  days.  Travellers  at  all  times 
are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  montli's  provision ;  as  it 
often  happens,  by  the  meldng  of  the  snow,  and  tne  sudden  swell 
of  the  torrents,  that  it  is  impossible  to  descend  in  any  direction* 
^he  summit  of  die  pass  is  at  the  prodigious  height  of  11,4^9 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  pathway  is  trom  a  foot  to 
16  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  in  some  j>lace8  the  appearance  of 
a  gallery  dug  in  the  ground,  and  left  open  to  the  aay  i  as  the 
rock  is  oovei'ed  in  genera]  with  a  thick  stratum  of  clay,  in  which 
the  streams  have  hollowed  out  gullies  18  or  20  feel  deep.  A- 
long  these  gullies  the  traveller  is  Ibrc^  to  grope  his  wsjf.  The 
galieries  which  they  form  are  often  more  than  a  mile  long^  and 
C^ie  oxen,  which  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  used  in  the  coun^ 
try,  can  hardly  make  their  way  through  them. 

*  We  traversed  this  mountain  in  October  1801,  on  foot,  followed 
by  12  oxen,  which  carried  our  collections  and  iDstruments,  amidst 
a  deluge  of  rain,  to  whictli  we  were  exposed  daring  the  last  three  or 
.four  days,  in  our  descent  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  rdad  passes  through  a  country  full  of  bocs,  and  covered  with 
bamboos.  Our  Khoes  were  so  torn  by  the  pricxles  which  shoot  out 
^om  these  gigantic  gramina,  that  we  were  forced,  lil|:e  all  traveliefs 
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f  who  duiXke  being  carried  on  menH  bucki,  to  go  barefooted.  Tbjs 
^irccnmtancey  the  continual  humidity,  the  lengtb  of  the  passage,  the 
muscular  force  required  to  tread  in  a  thick  and  muddy  clay,  th^  i)e« 
<:es8ity  of  fording  deep  torrents  of  icy  water,  render  this  journey  ex« 
tremely  fatigumg.  It  is  not  howeter  accompanied  by  the  danger* 
with  which  the  credulity  of  the  people  akrra  trarellerf.  The  road 
.  is  narrow ;  b«t  the  places  where  it  skirts  precipices  are  very  rare.  * 
As  it  is  imppssible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  road,  to  go  on 
mules,  and  as  f^  people,  wbo  c^n  afibrd  to  do  otherwise,  are 
wiHing  to  travel  pn  foot  through  such  roads  for  15  or  20  day^ 
together,  tb^  are  carried  by  men  in  a  cbair  tied  on  their  backfu 
They  taOc  in  that  country  of  going  on  a  man's  back  as  we  do  of 
going  on  horsebaclt ;  np  humiliating  idea  is  annexed  to  the  trade 
of  cargucro  (or  C(irrier) ;  and  the  men  who  follow  that  occupa-^ 
tion  are  not  Indians,  but  Mulattoes,  and  sometimes  Whites* 
The  usual  load  pf  a  carguero  i»  from  160  to  180  liU  weight  a- 
voirdnpois  j  those  who  are  very  strong,  carry  as  muck  as  2W^ 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  fatigue  to  which  these  men  are 
exposed,  carrying  such  load^  for  8  of  9  hours  a-day  over  » 
mountainous  country,  though  their  backs  are  often  as  raw  as 
tbpse  of  beasts  pf  burden ;  though  travellers  have  often  the  cruelty 
to  ie^ve  them  in  the  forests  when  th^  fall  sick  i  and  though  all 
that  they  can  earn  in  their  journey,  duting  15  or  even  30  days, 
is  not  mor^  than  til.  10s.  or  2/.  15^^  the  employment  of  a  car* 
guero  is  ea^rly  embraced  by  a^  th^  robu;>t  young  lAen  whp  live 
at  the  foot  of  tj|ie  mountains. 

*  llie  passage  of  Quiodiu  is  not  the  only  one  whece  t^is  miserable 
expedient  is  resorted  to.  The  whole  province  of  Aniioquia  is  sur« 
rouiuied  by  mountains,  so  difficult  to  pass,  that  they  who  are  net 
willing  to  entrust  tltemaelvet  to  the  ^\\\  of  a  carguero,  and  are  not 
strong  enough  to  undertake  the  journey  on  foot,  must  give  up  alV 
Ibou^ts  of  ever  leaving  the  country.  A  &w  years  ago,  when  a  pro* 
ject  was  formed  tt)  make  one  of  tl^e^e  pas^s  practicable  for  nuileiv 
t^e  cargueros  presented  formal  rem9nstrance8  against  mending  the' 
road ;  and  the  goveriimeDt  wi^  weak  enough  to  yield  to  their  cla** 
1D0^rp.  ^ 

This  is  9n  extreme  case,  we  believe,  of  the  continuation  of  a' 
great  public  evil,  for  the  conveniens,  or  imagined  convenience^ 
of  a  tew  individuals.  Yet  it  proceeds  on  the  same  principie' 
vritb  innumerable  regulations  that  may  be  found  iMQ^ong  the 
niost  civilized  and  enlightened  nations.  Howipany  people  must 
buy  th^  commodities  tbey  have  occasion  for^  at  a  higher  price 
Aan  they  could  be  procured  elsewhere,  in  order  to  encourage, 
9A  it  is  called,  th^  manufactures  of  their  own  cpuniry  i  How 
many  consuoiers  must  eat  their  bread  dearer  than  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  support  agriculture  ?  This  is  just  on  the  same  prin- 
6i|)I^  that  the  Sp^MiidL  government  relumes  to  mak«  roods^  foj^ 
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J'fcar  of  Iinrting  the  ttade  of  the  carguero,  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  render  his  condition  more  wretched.     That  condition,  how- 
!  ever,  has  such  charms,  and  the  number  of  young  men  who  un- 
dertake the  etnplojment  of  beasts  of  burden  is  so  great,  that  M. 
Humboldt  sometimes  met. a  file  of  fifty  or  sixty  at  one  time. 

It  is  here  some  consolation  to  thmk,  that  the  person  who 
sits  in  the  chair  is  not  very  comfortable,  any  more. than  the 
man  who  carries  it.  He  must  preserve  himself,  for  several  hours 
together,  quite  motionkss,  leaning  backwards;  for  the  least 
^movement  on  his  part  is  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  carguero  ; 
and  the  fall  is  not  a  little  dangerous  from  the  nature  of  the  ground^ 
and  from  the  confidence  of  the  carguero,  who  chooses  in  pre- 
ference the  most  rapid  declivities,  and  is  fond  of  showing  bis 
skill,  by  crossing  the  torrents  on  narrow  and  slippery  trunks  of 
trees,  and  the  like. 

The  preceding  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  valleys,  the  ca- 
taracts, and  the  passes  characteristic  of  the  Cordilleras.  We 
must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  colossal  summits  that  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  chain,  and  tliat,  even  under  the 
Une,  ascend  far  beyond  the  circle  of  perpetual  congelation. 

Cotopaxi  is  the  loftiest  of  those  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  whicb 
at  recent  epochas  have  undergone  eruptions.  Its  absolute  height 
is  18.874?  feet,  so  that  it  is  double  of  Canigou,  and  2600  feet 
higher  than  Vesuvius  would  be  if  it  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
Peak  of  TenerifFe.  It  is  also  the  most  dreadful  volcano  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  its  explosions  tlie  most  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous. The  mass  of  scoriae,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  rock 
thrown  out  of  this  volcano,  cover  a  sumce  of  several  square 
leagues,  and  would  form,  were  they  heaped  together,  a  colos- 
sal mountain.  In  1758,  the  fiames  rose  2900  feet  above  the 
brink  of  the  crater.  In  l?^^,  the  roaring  of  the  volcano  was 
heard  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  200 
leagues.  On  the  4th  of  April  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  eject- 
ed by  the  volcano  was  so  great,  that  in  the  towns  of  Hambato  and 
Tacunga,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use  lanthoms  in  walk- 
ing the  streets  at  noonday.  The  explosion  which  took  place  in 
January  1808,  was  preceded  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows 
which  covered  the  mountain.  For  twenty  years  before,  no  smoke 
or  vapour  had  been  observed  to  issue  from  the  crater ;  and,  in 
a  single  night,  the  subterraneous  fire  became  so  active,  that  at 
sunrise  the  external  walls  of  the  cone  were  heated  to  such  a 
temperature,  as  to  appear  quite  naked,  and  of  the  dark  colour 
peculiar  to  vitrified  scoriae.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil^  52  leagues 
distant,  our  travellers  heard  the  noise  of  the  volcano,  day  and 
night,  like  the  continued  discharges  of  artillery. 

Cotopaxi  is  situate  to  the  south-east  of  Qtiito,  and  at  the  di»^ 
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\  tance  of  about  12  leagues.     In  this  part  of  the  Andfe^,  a  longi* 

I  tudinaf  vallej  iieparates  the  Cordilleras  into  two  parallel  chains  ; 

the  bottom  of  this  valley  is  984^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 

so  that  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  appear  no  higher  than  the 

i  Od  du  Geant^  as  measureil  hy  Sausstire.     The  geologists  wh(* 

,  consider  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  as  contributing  to  feed  the 

volcanic  fire,  r^ust  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  most  active  vol* 

canoes  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  belong  to  the  eastern  chain  of 

the  Andes,  or  that  wihich  is  farthest  from  the  coast.     The  whole 

of  the  peaks  which  crown  the  western  Cordillera,  except  Pichin*  ' 

chOf  seem  to  be  volcanoes  extinguished  for  a  loug  series  of  ages ; 

but  the  mountain  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  more  than  ten  de<* 

frees  di$*tant  fn>m  the  nearest  coast,  and  spouts  out  cataracts  of 
re,  which  continue  at  times  to  spread  destruction  over  the  sur« 
rounding  plains,^ 

L     •  The  form  of  tntopaxi  is  the  roost  beautiful  and  regular  of  the 

;  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,     It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  cover* 

t  ed  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow,  shines  with  dazzling  splendour 

I  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  detaches  itself  in  the  most  picturesque 

manner  from  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky.     In  scaling  the  volcano  of 

]  Cotonaxt,  it  is  exfemely  diflScult  to  attain  the  inferior  boundary  of 

perpetual  show»  as  we  experiencecl  in  an  excursion  in  the  month  of 

'May  1802.     The  cone  is  full  of  deep  crevices  ;  and,  after  a  near  cx- 

i  amination  of  the  summit,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  be 

I  impossible  to  reach  the  brink  of  the  crater.     On  the  soy th -east  of 

•  the  mountain  is  a  mass  of  rock,  half  concealed  nnder  the  snow, 

/  studded  with  points,  and  which  the  natives  call  the  head  of  the  Inca. 

I  The  origin  of  this  snigular  denomination  is  uncertain,  for  there  are 

f  leveral  fables  and  traditions  respecting  it*  * 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
Cordilk'ras  form  a  double  ridge  with  a  high  plane  between  them, 
extending  from  north  tp  south.  Cotopaxi,  one  of  these  sum- 
mits, has  already  been  described.  The  mountain  of  Chimbo- 
razo is  still  of  a  greater  height,  and  its  summit  is  21,4^0  feet  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  great  part,  of  consequence,  is  a- 
bove  the  circle  of  perpetual  congelation,  which,  in  this  latitude, 
almost  under  the  line,  is  somewnat  higher  than  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

*  On  a  narrow  ridge,  which  rises  amidst  the  snow,  on  the  south* 
tm  declivity,  we  attempted,  not  without  danger,  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.     We  carried  instruments  to  a  consfderable 
htighr,  though  we  were  surrounded  by  a  thick  fog,  and  very  much 
J    incommoded  by  the  great  tenuity  of  the  air.     The  point  where  we 
I    stopped  to  observe  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  was  high- ' 
I   er  than  any  point  yet  attained  by  mnn  on  the  summits  or  ridges  of 
I  mountains,  for  it  was  more  than  3600  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
\  Mam  Blanc     Such  laborious  excursions,  tliough  the  narrat^y^  of 
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them  excite  the  attention  of  the  public,  offer  bat  few  results  usefql 

to  the  progress  of  scieoce*     The  traveller  finds  himself  on  ground 

covered  with  snow,  In  a  stratum  of  air  of  which  the  mixture  is  the 

;  same  with  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  situation  where 

'   delicate  experiments  cannot  be  made  with  the  necessary  exactness.  * 

The  engraving  of  this  mountain,  given  in  the  Paris  edition » 
is  extremely  beautifii),  and  conveys,  with  great  effect,  the  idea 
of  the  vast  magnitude  of  tbis  colossus,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
snowy  sides,  seen  against  the  deep  azure  of  a  tropical  sky. 

Though  Chimbora2o  is  now  the  highest  of  these  mountains^ 
there  is  one  called  Capac^Urcu,  whidi  is  said  to  have  been 
more  lofly  than  Chimborazo,  tiO  its  summit  was  demolished  hf 
an  eruption. 

One  of  the  most  singular  catastrophes  of  which  we  have  anjr 
record,  is  the  sudden  elevation  of  a  great  mass  of  strata  which, 
happened  in  tjie  vallev  of  Mexico  not  many  years  ago.  The  VoU 
j  cano  of  JoruHo,  whicn  M.  Hum&oldt  has  represented  in  a  vfsry 
I  curious  and  interesting  plat^,  is  surrounded  by  several  thousand  ■ 
small  basaltic  cones.  On  the  foreground  is  represented  a  part  of 
tlie  savannah,  in  which  tlie  enormous  excrescence  was  formed  oa 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  September  1759.  The  fractured  strata 
8(&en  in  the  foreground  separate  the  plain,  which  has  remained 
vnbroken  from  the  part  where  the  rupture  took  plac^,  whicb^  : 
bristling  with  small  cpnes  from  six  to  nipe  feet  in  height,  ex.-* 
tends  over  four  square  miles*  In  the  place  where  the  thermal 
waters  of  Quitimlm  descend,  the  elevation  of  the  br/oken  strata  im 
only  12  metres ;  hut  the  ground  raised  up  has  the  form  of  a  blad- 
der, and  its  convexity  increases  towards  the  centre,  so  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  volcano  it  is  elevated  about  524  feeL 

*  The  cones  are  so  many  fanncb  whteh  exhale  a  chick  vapour,  and 
eommunicate  an  insupportable  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  Tbef 
are  called  in  this  country,  which  it  excesiivfly  unhealthy,  by  the 
tame  of  little  ovens,  or  hemiias.  The  slope  of  die  great  volcano^ 
Irhich  is  constantly  burning,  is  covered  with  ashes,  y^c  reached  the 
fa)side  of  the  crater,  by  climbing  the  hill  of  scorifijed  and  branchin|^ 
lavas  towards  the  left4  We  may  remark  here,  that  all  the  volcanoa 
of  Mexico  are  ranged  in  a  line  from  east  to  west.  In  reflecting  on 
this  fact»  and  comparing  it  with  our  observations  on  Vesuvius,  where 
^e  naomhs,  from  which  the  lava  i$  snccessively  throvm  out,  are  ge- 
fleraUy  observed  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  we  are  tempted  to 
Suppose,  that  the  subterraneous  fire  has  pierced  through  an  enormoua 
eievice  which  exists  in  the  interior  of  tjhe  earth,  between  the  parallels 
of  IS""  59\  and  19^  12'  north,  and  stretches  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean* ' 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  which  men  employ 
Ibr  doing  the  ^ame  thing,  when  placed  hi  physicjil  cij  cumstancca 
df  great  diversity.     We  may  expect  to  meet  in  the  Andes  witk 
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fineqnent  examples  ^  this ;  for' no  where,  dotkbtkte/are  ikh  phr- 
fliealcireumsiances  in  whicb  man  Is  plaiccd  so  onlike  those  by 
wliiA  he  is  usaaHy  sornounded.  Thus,  in  order  to  keep  up  (to 
oamiiniDiefttion  between  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;,  and  the 
provinces  situated  on  the  ea^tof  the  Andeft,  a  post  is  establi.^hed  | 
and  the  postman  travei^ses  the  latter,  not  conveyed,  as  We  may 
suppose,  in  a  mail  co4th,  nof  ridmg'  on  horseback,  nor  even 
walking  on  fool,  but  swimmJrig,  which  he  does  for  two  days 
together,  first  down  the  river  vhamaya,  and  afterwards  down 
a  part  of  the  Aiftazons.  tto  wraps'  tlie  few  letters,  of  which 
he  is  the  bearer,  in  a  kind  of  handkerchief,  which  he  winds 
like  a  turban  round  his  head.  The  Cliamaya  river  is  not  na* 
^igable,  on  account  of  a  great  number  of  small  cataracts ;  and 
inct^  it  falls  no  less  than  1777  feet  ip  the  distance  of  18  leagues. 
It  is  in  this  rapid  river  that  the  postman,  swims  ^  and>  in  order 
to  fat^ue  himself  lesS)  he  supports  himself  ^n  a  small  log  of  very 
light  wood.  When  a  ridge  ()f  rocks  intersects  the  river,  he  Iana}i 
above  the  casca()e,  crosses  the  forest,  tinfi  takf  s  again  to  the  >ya-« 
tcr  when  be  has  passed  the  danger.  He  take^  no  provision  with 
him ;  for  he  is  a  welcome  guest  m  the  huts,  which  are  numeroua 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  rirera  which  mingle  |,b^ir  wa- 
ters with  the  Mar^onon  in  this  tracts  are  not»  it  seemsi  inf(^ted 
with  crocodiles ;  and  the  natives  therefore  almost  all  travql  like  thp 
Pernvian  postman.  Aftex  be  has  rested  himself  a  few  dajfs  at 
Tomepenoa^  the  place  of  ^is  destination,,  be  returns  aga^n.!^ 
land,  ft  is  very  scklom.tkat^  letters  are  lost  in  this  convf^Milc^ 
or  even  wetted, 

.  Th^  hiVpglyphiqal  writing  of  the  M^^eanslu^  ^l4^1t^ 
much  of  the.'atten^on  or.  M.  HjumboldT)  a^d  is  co^uo&ittfd  oa 
with  great  I^earning  and  ii;igfnuity.  Aqaong  o^her%  tbis  r9* 
narkable  &ct  is  0Uabli.4)edy  ^)atV  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Continent;,  there  is  PQthi^g  that  indicates  the  tfcisteog^  «t  a^ 
phab^ical  writing,  nor  aay  very  i^eiur  approach  to  iu 

<  In  the  ioMesue  extent  of  the  New  Continent,  we  lee  aatioi^ 
that  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilizatioii ;  and  we  find  fgrnit 
of  govemtpcaty  which  CQuld-  oiuy  have  been  the  e£Bect  of  a  long  stmg- 
gb  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  the  priesthood  and  the  magt^ 
stracj ;  and  we  find  languages,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  Green- 
land, the  Cora,  thefamanac,  Sec,  display  a  richness  of  grammati* 
eal  forms  which  we  have  nowhere  on  the  Old  Continent,  except  at 
Congo,  and  -amon^  die  Biscayans,  the  remains  of  the  antirtit  Can- 
tabnans.  But  amid  these  marks  of  civBi^auon,  and  this  progres- 
ti«e{>eifectk>a  of  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  native  people 
of  America  had  attained  te>  the  analysis  of  sounds,  which  le^ds  to 
the  most  admirable,  we  might  say  the  most  Cairacislotts  of  all  invent 
tkms,  an  alphabet. 

vou  XXIV.  NO.  i7.  £ 
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*  It  18  cerum  that  the  Bse  of  hieroglyphic  pauntings  was  comraon  av 
nong  the  ToUech^  Aoteck*^  and  other  tribes,  which,  since  the  serentlir 
century,  bare  appeared  succesdvely  on  the  demted  plain  of  Ana> 
haac;  *  biH  alphabetic^  characters  are  nowhere  to  be  fomid ;  and  it  tS' 
not  inprobable  that  the  progressive  periectioft  of  symbolical  writing» 
and  the  facility  with  which  objecU  wese  patntad^  prevented  the  intnK 
duction  of  letters.  They  have  done  so  for  a  much  longer  time  with 
the  Chinese,  who,  daring  thousands  of  years,  hare  contented  them- 
selves with  four  score  thousand  characters,  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  keys  or  radical  hieroglyphics.  The  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  ttied  hieroglyphics  after  they  were  acquainted  with 
iuphabetical  writing,  of  TOich  an  undoubted  proof  is  deduced  from, 
the  rolls  of  papyrus  found  in  the  swathings  of  severed  mummies^ 
and  represented  in  Denon's  Pfctoresque  Adas. ' 

Kauh  makes  mentioDt  in  his  Travels,  of  a  stone  taUet  fixed 
in  a  sculptured  pHlar,  on  which  were  some  strokes  that  were  ta* 
ken  for  a  Tartarian  inscriptioit,  found  in  the  savannahs  of  Ca- 
nada in  1746,  900  leagues  west  from  Montreal.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  France  to  M.  MaurepaSi  who  was  at  that  time 
the  minister.  It  is  not  now  to^  be  found  f  nor  is  it  known  what 
has  become  of  it. 

'  Ah  inscription  that  some  have  supposed  to  be  Phcenician,  hos 
idso  been  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  near  the  Banks  of  the 
Taunton  River,  twelve  leases  south  of  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land. Several  drawings  of  this  inscription  have  been  publisb- 
cd  $  but  8C^  dissimSar,  M.  Humboldt  remaiks,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficdt  to  recognite  them  as  copies  of  die  same  orighial.  Draw* 
ipgs  ^  the  stpne  have  ^so  been  pubUshed,  by  Mr  LorT)  in  the 
tf£  volutte  of  the  Archseologia ;  in  whi(^y  however,  our  author 
Ays  he  cm  discover  hotbing  like  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
<yr  lett^  or  syllabic  characters,  bet  rather  a  drawing  rudely 
fetched  like  some  that  are  fomid  on  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and 
in  almost  aH  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Scandinavian  na« 
lions.  The  sketch  seems  to  represent  five  human  fimires  stn>* 
iMndftifl:  an  animal  with  horns,  much  higher  in  tbe  rore  than 
Ae  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

'  MM.  HuMfiolDT  and  ^npland,  in  a  journey  they  made  to 
ascertain  tbe  communication  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  A- 
inazon  river,  were  told  of  an  inscription  that  bad  been  foundr 
hy  a  Franciscan  montl,  on  a  large  i>Iock  of  granite  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  cave  in  Guyana.  The  circumstances  of  tbe  two  tra-* 
vellers  were  such  as  did  not  admit  of  their  visitina  the  cave«r 
Th^  inscription,  as  they  received  it  from  the  Franciscan,  is  re- 

.  ^  Anahuac  is  tCe  great  tract,  extending  from  Mexico  nordiward» 
smd  is  nearly  ths=  %yjCiQ  with  the  territory  known  by  the  nam^  of 
iWwSpain« 
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presented  p.  58. ;  and  M.  H«MBOLi>f  thinks,  tbat  aolnfe  slf^ht ' 
resemhknce  to  Pb6sntcian  diaraeters  may  be  discovered.    He 
is  in  doiibt,  howeTer,  how  far  he  can  depend  on  it  as  faithfiiUy  ^ 
copied,  as  the  iifood  Father  seejmed  to  take  tery  Kttle  interest  in  *^ 
the  matter.     We  will  venture  farther  to  remark,  that  what  has 
been  taken  for  an  inscription  on  stone,  particularly  on  granitCj^ 
is  sometimea  nothing  else  than  the  weani^'  down  ot  tne  stoQe 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  on  a  surface  tbat  has  resisted  very 
unequally.     We  have  ourselves  seen  instances  ot  what  in  Corn^  * 
wall  paasea  for  inscriptions,  and  are  recConed  such  in  Bor* 
lase's  Antiquities  of  that  county,  which,  on  exaoiinittiony  weve 
nothii^  dse  than  the  wasting  of  a  surface  of  in'anHe  or  gB^imp 
by  k>og  exposure  to  the  webther.     Perhapd  we  same  thing  ia 
hacdlv  to  he  expected  in  the  finer  climates  which  are  here  treat* 
ed  o^    If  M.  Hdmbolbt  himiself  had  vidted  the  cave»  t)iere 
wouM  be  no  room  left  for  the  doubt  now  sugi^ested* 
•  The  above  are  alt  l!he  vestiges  of  alphabetical  writing  ihftt  hater . 
hitherto  been  produced  from  America  i  and  it  is  plain  that  diej 
are  of  no  consideration; 

On  the  subject  of  the  hieroglyphical  wrfting  of  the  Ameri-J 
tan  nations,  M.  Humboldt  remarks,  that 

^— V  When  we  examine  the  histdt-y'  of  those  naftlons  to  which  Asf 
lise  of  tetters  is  untcnown>  we  find|  in  both  hemispheres,  that  men 
have  attempted  to  paint  the  objects  which  struck  their  imagination  ^, 
to  represent  things  that  were  complex,  by  putdng  a  part  for  a  whote  ;^ 
and  so  to  compose  snch  pictures  as  would  serve  to  perpetuate  the*' 
memofy  of  remarkable  events.    The  Delawat^  In<ti^  iof  scouring 
the  forests,  carves  some  lilies  on  the  bark  of  a  tree»  to  mark  the 
number  of  ^tf  enemy  he  bas  killed.    Even  conveatiomd  sfgns  are' 
introduced  ;  and  a  single  stroke  marks  whether  the  scalp  has  been ' 
ctit  from  the  bead  of  a  man  or  a  woman.    Sach  represenutiions, 
lidweVer,  i,Tnf  not  to  be  confounded   with  hieroglyphics, '  which,  are* 
essentially  different  from  the  mere  represenution  of  an  eVeat,  or  of 
objects  in  a  sute  of  action  with  one  attother. 

*  The  first  missionaries  who  v?sfted  America,  compaf^d  the  At- 
feck  paintings  with  the  hieroglyphical  trriting  of  me  Egyptians^ 
Kirche^,  Warbtirton,  and  other  learned  men,  haV^  contested  U»e^ 
propriety  of  diit  comparison,  not' having  been  carcfol  to  distinguishr 
tlie  paintings  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  real  hieroglyphics,  some* 
times  curiological,^  *  sometvnes  tropical,  are  added  to  thenatandf  re» 
pre^ntattoB  of  an  action. 

*  According  to  the  ideas  which  tha  Ancients  have  transmitttd  to 
us  of  the  hiereglyphtcal  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  very  pro- 

II    III   — —    M  >   ■  <  I     I       I    r  I  I      ■ ) 

*  Those  hieroglyphics  in  which  pari  of  a  material  object  is  put  foeg 
the  wtiole,  are  called  curioU^gkal;  and  those  in  whidi  one.  thing  is 
pat  for  another,  on  account  of  their  analogy  or  resemblan:e,  are 
caUed  iropicaL 
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btble  Aat  th^st  idKriptions  migbt  haire  be^  itead  in  the  tAlue  maa«  . 

ner  as  Chinese  books.    The  colkctioas  which  we  improperlj  call . 

Mexican  manaicriptSy  contain  a  great  number  of  paintings  which 

maj  be  interpreted  like  the  sculptures  on  the  Trajan  column  ;  but 

we  find  only  a  very  small  number  of  (characters  susceptible  of  being. 

read.    The  Azteck  people  had  real  simple  hieroglpyhical  characters 

for  water,  earth*  air,  wind*  day*  night*  speech,  motion :  they  had 

the  same  for  numl^efs,  and  for  the  day»  and  months  of  the  solar 

year,     lliese  signs  added  to  the  painting  of  an  event,  marked*  in  » 

Te^y  ingenious  manner^  whether  the  action  passed  duriog  the  day 

©r  tfife  nt^fht  r  ^hat  was  the  age  of  the  persons  they  wished  to  repre- 

aeilt,  fie.     We  even  fihd  among  the  Mexicans  the  irestiges  of  that 

lindcff  hieroglyphic  called  fhrneticr  which  indicates  relations  not 

difretly  wkh  things*,  b^t  with  spoken  language..    Among  semi-bar- 

B«lt>ii»  nations,  the'name«of  individuals*  oi  cities  and  movntaini^ 

hare geprraHy  somb  aDusion  to  objects  that  strike  the  senses*. such 

as  certain  planti  axn)  animals*  Are*  air*  earth.    This  circamstanoe. 

gave  the  Azteck  people  the  means  of  writing  die  names  of  cities,  &c« 

•— A»Mcatl,is^^^  qftMteri  Khinhaminu,  cfyotv  rxlhiek  pvarcts^  the  sky* 

Therefore,  to  represent  the  kings  of  the  above  names*  the  painter 

upited  ibe  h jeiiog^phica  of  water  and  sky  to  the  figure  of  a  head 

and  an  arrow.'  Again*  there  are  three  cities*  die  names  of  whick 

uu  qf  the  cBgle  ;  and  piz«?  (if  mirrors.    To 

Lted  a  flQwer  placed  on  five  points*  a  bouse* 

head  of  an  eagle*,  and  a  mirror  of  obsidian^ 

ke  at  the  same  time  to  the  eye  and  to  the 

he  Mexican  paintings  have  a  great  resem- 

30  die  hieroglyphicsu  writiags  of  the  Egyp* 

papyrus  found  in  the  swathings  of  the  mum-: 

mtings  of  a  mixed  kind*  and  \ukite  symbolc' 

t  representadon  of  an  action. .  I;ideedr  it  is^ 

and  swathings  of  the  mummies*. but  also  ovt 

id  traces  of  this  unioa  of  pasntiog  with  hiero* 

very  far  therefore  from  having  reached  the 
perfection  of  ^  Egvptians  f  jet  their  paintings  were  not  ccm- 
temptibleaubstitptcs  for  books,  manuscripts*  and  alphabetical  cha* 
siK^ers-r-inson^ucb  that  from  them  a  tolerably  oonsi^t^t  history 
b&s  been  made  out  jof  Ae  different  natioBfl  whieh  appeared  on  the 
plain  of  Anabuac*  from  about  the  ?th  century  down  to  the  dmcr 
of  ilie  Conquest.  ^  In- the  time  c»f  Monteiuma*  thousands  of  per^ 
sons  were  employed  in  such  paintings*  eiUier  forming  new  compo* 
ailihns,  Or  copymg  f^ctures  whict  already  existed.  The  facility 
with  which  they  made  paper  of  the  leaves^  of  the  Ma^ey*  (the 
Agave),  no  doubt  contributed  to  render  the  use  of  painling  so- 
l)rec|ucnt.^  The  papyrus  of  the  old  Continent  grows  only  in- 
inoist  and  temperate  places  ^  tlic  maguey,  on  the  contrary^ 
flourishes  equally  in  the  valkys  and  on  the  mountains ;  it  vege^ 
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tate9  in  the  waimM  regfons  6f  the  globe,  and  on  derated  plainik 
-v^re  the  thennometer  descenda  to  the  freeeing  point. 

Eveiy  dne  h  struck  wfth  tie  ^ht  resemblance  o^  the  Meiu- 
'Can  mannscripts  to  one  another ;  they  are  all  extremely  focorredt 
in  the  outlines ;  bat  show  a  scrupulous  attention  to  detail,  witli 
great  strength  of  colouring. 

*  The  figares  are  in  general  dwar&h,  like  those  oif  the  Etruscaa 
vefiefk ;  but  in  correctness  of  dra«ring  thej  are  far  beneath  the  most 
smperfect  paiotiag6  of  the  Hindus^  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  or 
cren  the  |>e^le  ^  Thibet  We  see  tn  the  Mexican  paintings  headi 
•of  enormous  size,  the  bedy  extremely  short,  and  &et  which,  from 
the  length  of  ^^  toes,  look  iike  the  daws  of  a  bird*  All  this  denotes 
the  infancy  of  the  art ;  but  we  most  «et  fnget*  that  the  pe^le  wrh^ 
express  their  ideas  by  this  mixture  of  paiDting  and  bieroglyphical  wri^ 
sng,  will  naturally  attach  as  little  importance  to  C4M)roct  drawii%;  t^ 
the  literati  ef  Europe  do  to  a  fine  handwriting.'' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  frequent  use  «f  mixed  biero^ 
ijlyphical  painting  must  contribute  to  spoil  the  taste  of  a  natio% 
by  &miliarizing  men  to  the  aspect  of  the  most  htdeous  figuret^ 
and  forms  the  most  remote  from  correctness  of  proportion ;  aB4 
])erhap8  the  low  stacte  of  the  arts  of  design  in  sntient  Egypt 
may  be  pardy  accounted  for  from  diis  -ciffcvmstaiiea  It  becamt 
Decenary  to  adhere  to  the  forms  thaC  were  once  establisbedv 
the  signiBcation  of  which  had  been  £xed  by  iong  use.  lienee 
the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  might  have  t^en  considera-' 
bly  advanced^  without  their  being  tempted  to  abandon  the  in* 
correct  forms  to  which  they  bad  been  habituated.  '  A  war- 
'^  like  nation,  living  on  mountaiBS,  robust^  but  extremely  ill- 
*  &Touredj  according  to  the  European  principles  of  beauty,  dc«> 
^  graded  by  despotism,  ^accustomed  to  the  <2eremonies  of  a  san* 
^  ^inary  worshin^  is  but  little  disposed  to  raise  itself  to  the  cul* 
-*  tivation  of  the  nne  arts :  The  habit  of  painting  instead  of  wri(« 
^  ing,  ^  daily  view  of  so  many  hideous  and  disproportioned 
^  fi^ires,  the  obligation  of  preserving  the  same  forms  without 
^  change,— -these  various  circumstances  must  have  contributed  to 
^  perpetuate  a  bad  taste  among  the  Mexicans. ' 

Before  the  introduction'of  bieroglyphical  paintin|^  the  natioAS 
43f  Anahuac  made  use  of  those  knots  and  threads  of  various  co- 
lours which  the  Peruvians  call  Quippvs,  and  which  ^e  found  not 
only  among  the  Canadians,  but  in  ^ary  remote  tifloes  among  the 
Chinese,  dotusini  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  speci- 
mois  of  real  Mexican  quippus,  foand  in  tbe  country  of^  the 
^ladcaltecks.  The  use  of  writing  and  of  hieroglyphics  siipep- 
«eded,  in  Mexico,  that  of  knots ;  and  this  change  was  eftectr 
cd  so  long  ago  as  about  tbe  year  S^S  of  our  era.  About  a 
eenturv  before  thisj^  a  northern,  but  very  polished  race,  thf 
'ToltedKs,  appears  in  the  mountains  of  Anahuac  j  dedaxea  it- 
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fidf  expeOed  from  a  ccmntry  \yina  to  die  noith^weBt  of  the 
river  CKla,  and  caDed  HuehuetiapaUaji :  It  brings  with  it  paialc- 
kkfp  indicating,  year  by  year,  the  events  of  its  emigration; 
and  it  professes  to  have  quitted  this  country,  the  situation  of 
which  is  alto^edier  unknoWn,  in  the  year  5i4r :  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarki^le,  that  this  is  the  sane  time  at  which  the  ruin  of 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin-oocastoned  great  commotions  among  jthe  na* 
tiona  of  ^e  east  of  Asia.  Moreover,  the  names  which  the  Tol* 
4eeks  bestowed  on  the  cities  they  bui)t»  were  those  of  the  cities 
of  the  northern  country  from  which  thej  came ;  and  the  ori- 
pni  of  diis^  and  of  tb%  three  other  nations  which  spoke  the 
aame  language,  and  entered  Mexico  successively  from  the  same 
qoarter,  wilt  be  found  out,  if  we  ever  shall  discover  a  people  ac^ 
i|uainted  with  the  names  of  Huehuetlapallao,  AzUan,  Teocol«> 
iinacen,  Amfiquemecan,  Tehuajo,  and  Ck>paUa.  Wliatever 
fruit  be  derived  from  this  remark  of  our  author,  we  believe  it 
%3!  i(eadily  be  idk)wed,  that  five  more  characteristic  names,  and 
iHter  to  ascertain  the  identify  of  the  nations  where  they  are 
Ibund,  cannot  wdl  be  imagined.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  the  history  of  nations,  atid  of  the  progress  of 
tivilization,  does  riot,  at  this  moment,  ofier  a  greater  enigma  to 
be  solved,  than  the  ori^n  of  the'Tolteck  atid  Azteck  nations. 
•Their  migration  ii  not  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  distant  ages,  like 
those  of  £e  Hellenes  and  Pelasgi ;  it  is  at  a  period  within  die  li- 
mits of  research,  when  all  the  movements  on  the  old  Continent  are 
at  least  possible 'to  be  traced.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone 
which  csin  throw  light  on  so  curious  a  subject. 

*  In  the  sequel  of  this  section,  Humboldt  gives  a  particulai* 
account  oT  ttfe  Codices  Mericam  which  have  men  sent  into  Eu«> 
rope  since  the^  conquest  of  Mexico. 

*  An  incredil^  number  of  Mexican  paintin^rs  were  burnt  at  the 
be|^ning^of  the  conquest,  by  order  of  the  bishops  said  mission* 
iaries,  nnder  the  pretence  of  destroyhig  the  instruments  of  idot 
atry.  There  are,  however  j  several  collections  in  different  porta 
of  Europe  of  audi  of  theiti  as  escaped  this  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  viz.  at  the  Escurial,  Bolomia,  Veletrii  &c. ;  and  no 
less  than  500  were  brought  together  by  Boturtniv  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century*  Da  Robertson  had  given  celebri<^ 
ty  to  that  at  Vienna  t^  his  remarks ;  M.  Humboldt  has  given 
^Dobored  engravings  or  a  great  many  of  them,  with  very  learned 
elocidalionSf'^-te'which  we  mu«t  refer  out  readers. 

-  The  contents  oF  some  of  these  manuscripts  are  curious  in  a 
high  degree.  One  is  a  cosmogony,  which  contains  a  tradi^ 
tion  of  the  mother  of  mankind  having  fallen  from  htr  fi^st  stntd 
of  iMppiness  and  innocence;  and  she  is  generally  i^resetit^ 
as  aocomptaied  \oy  aserpent.     We  find  a)so  the  idea  of  a  grent 
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ioandittioo  orerwbelining  the  earth,  from  which  a  single  fa- 
mily esc^ied  oo  a  raft.  There  is  a  history  of  a  pyramidal  edW 
fice,  raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  destroyed  by  the  soger  of 
the  Crods.  llie  ceremony  of  ablution,  is  peootised  at  the  birth 
di  duldren.  All  these  circumstances,  and  many  more^  led  the 
priests  who  accompanied  the  Spanish  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  to  the  belief,  that  at  some  very  d^nt  epocha  Christ- 
ianity, or  at  least  Judaism,  had  been  preached  m  the  new  Con* 
tment.  I  think,  however,  says  M*  HuaaoLDT,  I  may  affirmt 
frc»n  the  knowledf^  we  have  uUely  acouired  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindus,  that  in  order  lo  exfJain .  the  anak^  of  these 
traditions,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  the  westecn  part  of  Asia, 
since  similar  traditions  of  hiffh  and  venerable  antiquity,  are 
found  among  the  foUowers  of  Brsraa,  And  amoug  the  Shamana 
of  Qke  easleni  Steppes  of  Tartar^. 

Though,  in  the  whole  of  this  detail,  nothing  appears  that 
inarks  with  precision  the  origia  of  the  Mexican  nation,  several 
circumstances  seem  to  point  to  Tartary,  and  the  -east  of  Asia,  as 
the  country  (ram  which  t|iey  had  migrated.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  however,  that  of  83  American  languages,  examined 
by  learned  and  competent  judges,  thei>e  have  heen  found  only 
1 70  words,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  languages  of  the  Ola 
Continent,  viz.  to  those  of  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  the  Mongqls^ 
the  Ceks,  the  Biscayans.  ^see  Reseaixhes,  vol.  L  p.  149*} 

Among  the  monuments  which  most  stnmgly  mark  the  dmee 
of  civilization  of  any  peq>le,  is  their  mode  oi  computii^  tune» 
and  of  adjusting  the  leqgthof  the  veac  The  Mexican  calendar 
possesses  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement,  that  rises  oonsi*^ 
dm^bly  above  all  the  other  marks  of  their  civilization.  <  We 
might  be  tempted»  *  says  l/L  Uumbolut,  *  to  compare  the  ctrcumr 
stance  of  the  Axteck  calendar,  with  those  langus^ees,  rich  in  words 
and  grammatical  fonnt»  which  we  find  among  nattoos^  whose  actua), 
mass  of  ideas  is  not  correspondent  to  the  muluplicity  of  signs  adapt* 
ed  to  explain  them.  Those  languages,  so  copious  and  flexible  ;— 
ihoie  modes  of  intercalation>  which  suppose  an  accurate  k^owledg^ 
cf  the  length  cff  the  astronomical  year, — are  perhaps  only  the  remains 
of  an  inheritance,  transmitted  to  diem  by  nations  heretofore  dvilized^ 
bat  since  relapsed  mto  barbarism. ' 

A  stone  of  enormous  bulk,  dug  up  in  1790,  and  covered  with 
sculpture,  evidently  relative  to  the  calendari  has  thrown  consid-' 
erable  li^ht  on  this  curious  subject 

The  civil  year  of  the  Mexicans  was  a  soffar  vear  of  S65  days« 
and  divided  into  18  months,  each  of  W  days ;  at  the  end  €$ 
which,  five  intercalary  days  were  added.  These  were  unlucky 
days;  and  aO  the  children  born  on  them,  were  considered  as  un« 
fortunate.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  reckoned,  like  that  of 
Ibe  Ferslans  and  ^^'ptians,  from  sun- rising.    It  was  divided  ii|« 
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to  foBT  mCervfilsy  detemtined  by  the  rithig  nod  seUi^f^^ihe^tmf 
and  its  two  pasBi^^  oter  the  mericHftn.  This  is  an  arrangement 
JMt  likely  to  have  originated,  Ixrt  in  a  low  latitude,  where  the 
fbor  diTisions  thus  formed  are  nerer  subjeet  to  any  considerable 
ineqiHilitjr.  The  bieroglypbte  of  tlie  day  was  a  circle  divided  in** 
to  four  equal  parts* 

Each  Mexican  montb,  c»f  SO^days^  was  divided  into  four  weeks 
or  periods  of  five  days  each.  The  MutfseaSi  a  nation  sottdi  of  the 
luhmus,  had  weeks  of  three  days ;  and  it  appears,  that  no  na-' 
tion  of  the  New  Continent  was  acqnainted  with  the  week  or  cv* 
cie  of  7  davs|  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  find  all  over  tne 
Oki  Worki.  In  this  point,  the  historian  of  astronomy  has  been 
misled  by  the  authority  of  Oarcilasso,  who  supposes  that  the  Pe« 
jruvians  redtoned  by  weeks  of  7  days. 

Thirteen  Mexican  years  formed  a  cycle,  to  which  they  gave  a 
particttkr  name ;  and  foqr  of  these  constftuting  a  period  of  52 
^ears,  which  was  denoted  by  another  term ;  and,  lastly,  two  of 
these  periods  of  62  yeam  formed  what  they  called  an  pld  age. 
The  Spanish  writers  f;a)i  the  first  of  these  a  half  century,  and 
the  seqond  a  century. 

At  the  end  of  52  years,  IS  days  were  intercalated,  which 
makes  the  Mexican  year  agree  with  the  Julian,  of  365  days  and 
Q  hours.  They  most,  however,  have  been  subjected  by  thia 
arrangement  to  the  inconvenience  of  finding,  that  the  beginning 
of  their  year  had  gon«  back  with  respect  to  the  seasons  12  or 
13  days,  at  the  enclof  every  cycle  of  52  years.  TThe  names  ot 
the  months  are  a])  significant ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  >mply» 
diat  the  calendar  had  origbiated  in  a  more  northern  climate. 

Tht  Mexicans,  as  already  observed,  were  in  possession  of  an-^ 
nals  which  went  back  eight  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Cortes  in  tjie  country  of  Anahuac.  The  reckoning  of 
time  was  a^scording  to  periods  of  52  or  104  vears;  and  along 
with  the  series  of  years  and  days  exnrcssed  by  hieroglyphics, 
the  migrations  of  the  nation^,  the  battles  and  remarkable  events 
of  each  reign  were  represented  in  the  paintings  of  which  these 
annak  were  composed.  In  the  reckonmg  of  ^ime,  however,  a 
particular  artifice  was  employed  j;  for  though  the  numbering  of 
the  years  and  months  from  a  given  era,  would  have  sufficiently 
fisccrlaincd  the  date  of  nny  event  just  as  with  us.  this  simple  me^ 
thod  was  rejected,  and  a  contrivance  substituted  in  its  room,  by 
Mliidi  the  nr.me  of  the  year  determined  its  relative  situation^ 
Tliib  device,  M.  Hvmbolot  thinks,  was  the  work  of  the  priestStr 
and  was  effected  by  dividing  the  cycle  of  13  years  into  smaller 
cycles  of  4-  years  each,  and  distinguishing  these  years  by  parti- 
cular  names.  One  cycle  revolving  us  it  were,  in  thfa  way,  with- 
IP  another,  gave  a  diubrcnt  appellation  to  every  ^ear  of  the  cc9v 
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tnry.  The  method  by  which  all  this  was  done,  was  abtmdantljr 
uigeuious ;  and  is  fully  explained  in  the  text,  to  which  we  most 
refer. 

Gam  A,  an  astronomer  very  learned  in  the  chronology  and 
iistorj'  of  the  Mexicans,  is  of  opinion  that  they  intercalated  on- 
ly 25  days  in  104-  years;  and  this  would  give  the  length  of  the 
year  =  365.5?+  days,  which  is  very  near  the  truth.  Mr  Huir- 
BOLDT,  however,  does  not  think  that  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  conclusion  is  founded,  is  quite  convincing,  and  is  inclined 
to  suspend  bis  opinion  till  the  publication  of  Gama's  astrono- 
mical works  shall  throw  more  lignt  on  the  subject*  (voL  I.  p.  392.) 
The  length  of  the  year,  just  mentioned,  is  more  accurate  than 
that  of  HiPPAacHUS,  and  is  nearly  the  same,  as  La  Place  has 
observed,  with  that  which  was  determined  by  the  astronomers 
of  the  Caliph  AlMamon. 

The  symbolical  writing  of  the  Mexican  nations,  exhibited 
simple  signs  for  the  number  20,  and  for  its  second  and  third 
powers.  A  small  standard,  or  flag,  represented  twenty  units  j 
the  smtare  of  20  or  400  was  figured  by  a  feather,  because  grains 
of  gold,  inclosed  in  a  quill,  were  used  in  some  places  as  money, 
or  a  sign  for  the  purposes  of  exchange.  The  figure  of  a  sack 
indicated  the  cube  of  20,  and  had  the  name  that  was  given  to  a 
kind  of  purse  that  contained  8000  grains  of  cocoa.  A  flag,  di- 
vided by  two  cross  lines,  and  half  coloured,  denoted  10  j  and  if 
three  quarters  were  coloured,  it  denoted  15.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  they  w£re  unacquainted  with  the  me* 
tbod  of  giving  to  the  signs  of  the  numbers,  values  derived  from 
their  position,  the  admirable  invention  of  the  Hindus  or  Tliibe- 
tans,  and  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Mexican 
Vocabulary  afforded  names  for  numbers  as  far  as  48,000,000,  as 
Clavigeuo  has  shown,  and  derived,  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  analog}',  from  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning.  The 
Units,  as  far  as  tO  or  20,  were  marked  by  dots  or  points ;  thusy 
^  was  expressed  by  a  flag  tbllowed  by  three  dots,  &c. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr  Humboldt,  that  several  of  the  names- 
by  which  the  Mexicans  denoted  the  20  days  of  their  month, 
are  those  of  the  signs  of  a  Zodiac,  in  use  irom  the  remotest 
antiquity  amon^  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia.  He  compares 
tlic  names  of  the  Mexican  symbols  for  the  days,  with  the  Tar- 
tarean, Japanese,  and  Thibetan  names  of  the  12  signs,  and 
also  with  Oie  names  of  the  Nacshatras,  or  lunar  houses  of  the 
Hindus.  In  eight  of  the  hieroglyphics,  the  analogy  is  very 
striking.  Tims,  Atl,  die  name  of  the  first  dav,  as  also  of  wa- 
ter, is  indicated  by  a  hieroglyphic,  the  parallel  or  undulating 
lines  of  which  remind  us  of  the  sign  Aquarius.  In  the  Tbibe- 
tW  ^odiac^  this  si^  is  maiij:ed  by  a  rat^  which  is  also  used  as 
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•n  emblem  of  water.  The  rat  is  Ukewise  an  asterism  iif  the  Chi* 
Dese  Zodiac  Seven  other  of  the  names  or  characters  stand  rc^ 
]ated  nearly  in  the  same  manner*  (see  Vol.  L  p.  538.)  A  cir- 
eumstaDce  which  M.  Humboldt  justly  considers  as  remarkable^ 
IS,  that  the  ape  is  a  character  used  in  the  Mexican  calendar,  tm 
it  is  in  the  Thibetan  Zodiac,  and  in  the  lunar  houses  of  the  Hin- 
dus, although  this  animal  does  not  exist  in  the  high  country  of 
the  Andes. . 

It  appears  that  the  Mexicans  made  astronomical  observations  bjr 
means  of  the  gnomon ;  and  knew  from  them,  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  cycle,  Uie  equinoxes  fell  on  certain  days  of  the  fourth  and 
(tie  thirteenth  month.  The  Peruvians  of  Cousko  regulated  their 
intercalation,  not  by  thcrshadow  of  gnomons,  wbioi  they  how- 
ever very  assiduously  measured,  but  oy  marks  placed  in  the  ho* 
Tizon,  to  denote  where  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  the  days  of  the 
solstices  and  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  stone  that  has  been  mentioned  as  containing  a  represent- 
ation of  the  calendar,  ia  one  of  great  size,  of  a  blackish  grey  por« 
phyry,  with  a  basis  of  basaltic  wakke.  Tlie  sculpture  is  in  re-^ 
lievo,  and  well  polished ;  the  concentric  circles,  with  their  nu- . 
nerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are  traced  with  mathematical 
exactness.  In  the  centre  of  the  stone  is  sculptured  the  hierogly- 
phic of  the  sun,  surrounded  by  eight  triangular  radii.  The  god 
Tonatiuh  is  figured,  opening  bis  large  mouth,  armed  with  teeth, 
which  reminds  us  of  tne  figure  of  a  divinity  in  Hindostan,  the 
image  of  Kala,  or  Time- 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka,  we  still  find  the  Mexican 
month  of  20  days ;  but  their  year  has  only  l4  months,  to  whidi 
they  add,  by  very  complex  methods,  a  great  number  of  interca- 
Jary  days.  This  fact  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable,  con- 
sideririg  the  direction  from  which  the  Aztecks  appear  to  have 
reached  the  countrv  pf  Anahuac.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  our  author,  that  the  people  who  regulated  its  festivala 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  who  engraved  its  Fasti 
on  a  public  monument,  had  no  doubt  reached  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization  than  is  allowed  by  Pauw  and  Raynall,  or^venby 
Robertson,  the  most  judicious  of  the  historians  of  America* 
We  must  beware  of  considering  every  stale  of  society  as  liarba* 
roiiH,  which  does  not  bear  the  exact  type  of  civilization  with 
which  we  happen. to  be  familiar. 

Several  general  conclusions,  which  this  learned  and  ingenioua 
traveller  has  derived  from  his  survey  of  the  New  World,  are  very 
concisely  and  elegantly  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  work.  And^ 
with  a  tew  extracts  irom  them,  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks* 

*  An  attentive  examination  of  the  geological  constitution  of  A« 
meric9»  gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion,  that  the  New  Contioeni 
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tmerged  frcnntbe  oteanat  a  hter  period  than  the  OML  We  disceniy 
in  the  former,  the  same  succession  of  stoaj  strati  which  we  find  in  the 
latter ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  the  monnuins  o^ 
Pera  the  granites  and  micaceons  schists  existed  originally  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rocks  of  the  same  denomination  in  die  Alps  of  Swit- 
zerland. At  a  height  superior  to  Mont  filanc,  we  iind  petrified 
sea-sheUs  on  die  summit  of  the  Andes.  The  fossil  hones  of  ekphanu 
are  spread  OTer  the  equmoxial  regions  of  a  continent  wh^re  the  liTtng 
elephant  does  not  exist;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  bones  are  not 
4i9C0Tei^  at  the  foot  of  the  pdm  trees  in  die  bvming  plains  of 
Orinoco,  bat  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  regions  of  the  CordtU 
leras*  In  the  New  Worid,  as  well  as  the  Oki,  geaeradons  of  species 
long  esdact  have  preceded  those  whkh  now  people  the  eardi. 

<  There  u  aa  proof  that  the  existence  of  man  is  ofiuch  more  re- 
vest in  Aiaerica  than  in  the  other  Continent.  The  extensive  coun* 
tries  of  the  north  of  Asia  are  as  thinlf  peopled  as  the  savannahs  of 
New  Mexico  aiwl  Paragaa.  The  problem  of  the  first  population  of 
America  is  no  more  in  the  province  -of  history,  than  the  quesdons  on 
the  origin  of  plants  and  ammals ;  or  oa  the  dtstribodon  of  organic 
germs,  axe  in  that  of  natural  science. 

*  The  nations  of  Aiperica,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Po* 
far  circle,  form  a  single  race,  characterized  by  the  formadon  of  the 
skull;  )X\t  colonr  of  the  skin;  the  extreme  thinness  of  die  beard; 
the  straight  and  glost^  hair.  The  American  race  has  a  strilriBg  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  M^ngul  nations,  which  include  those  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of  Huns,  Ktilans,  and  Kalmucks.  It  has  beei^ 
ascertained,  by  late  ebserrations,  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of 
Unaladca,  but  several  tribes  of  South  America,  indicate,  by  the  os« 
teologicai  characters  of  the  head,  a  passage  from  the  American  to 
she  Mongnl  race.  As  to  the  langua^  of  America,  it  has  been  al« 
ready  observed,  that  out  of  83  American  languages,  170  words  have 
been  fosnd,  that  have  a  great  analogy  to  ceruin  words  in  the  voca* 
bularies  of  the  Old  Continent.  Neither  can  this  analogy  be  consider- 
ad  as  accidental ;  since  it  does  not  rest  on  sounds,  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  principle  of  imitation.  Of 
these  170  words,  5^ths  resemble  the  Mantchoit  the  Tonguse,  the 
Mongul,  and  the  Samoyede;  and  2-5th8  the  Ccfluc,  the  Biscayan,  the 
Coptic»  and  the  Congo  languages.  Thesp  words  have  been  found, 
by  comparing  the  whole  of  die  American  languages  with  the  whoh 
of  those  of  the  Old  World ;  as  no  one  American  idiom  can  be  said 
|o  have  a  closer  affinity  with  them  than  the  rest. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Americans  who 
had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  civilizatton  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  momitnins.  Men  born  in  plains,  under  temperate 
climates,  had  follow^  the  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  rise 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  equator.  In  these  elevated 
regions,  they  found  the  temperature  and  the  plants  which  were 
congenial  with  those  of  their  nadve  soil. 
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The  civilization  of  the  New  Cdniineiit  appears  te  havebeMtt 
in  different  points,  between  which  we  cannot  trace  any  relaooo. 
The  civilization  of  Mexico  emanated  from  a  country  sitoatecl 
towards  the  north.  That  of  Peru  appears  to  have  come  froia 
(he  east,  and  to  be  unconnected  with  the  former.  Amidst  the 
extensive  plains  again  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Florida,  and  in  the 
desarts  bordered  by  the  Ormoco^  dikes  of  considerable  lengthy 
weapons  of  brass,  and  sculptured  stones,  are  indications  thal^ 
ihoee  countries  were  formerly  inhabited  by  industrious  nations^ 
which  are  now  traversed  «nly  by  tribes  of  savage  hunters* 
Though  no  conuexion  can  be  traced  beiweeo  .the  natioqs  of 
South  America  and  those  that  inlubit  the  north  of  the  isthaftun 
<^  PananvB,  there  is  some  anakgr  between  their  traditions.  We 
have  seen  how  the  plains  of  Anahuac  became  peopled  1^  nadoae 
that  came  from  theunknown  regions  of  Aatlan^  brii^^g  with  then» 
no  smaH  degree  of  civifization,  and  possessing  the  great  art  that  is> 
the  parent  of  so  many  others,  that  of  preserving  the  memory  oT 
past  events.    In  Peru,  again,  men  with  beards  and  ctearer  com- 

Slexions  than  the  native  inhabitants,  make  their  appearance  on 
k  elevated  plain  of  Cousko,  without  any  indication  of  the  place 
of  their  birth*  They  bring  wjth  them  the  title  of  high-prints^ 
Wtslators,  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  arts*  They  are  venerat* 
•d  by  the  people;  and  the  names  are  preserved  of  three  original 
end  mysterious  lawgivers,  who  si^ported  their  authority  by  mi« 
Tades  aud  relijrious  fictions,  as  well  as  l^  the  possession  oi  r€»i 
knowledge.  Some  learned  mien  have  tiiought  that  these  stran-^ 
gers  were  shipwrecked  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  those 
ScandinavianB,  who  in  the  e)evenlh  century  visited  Greenland^ 
Newfoundland,  and  perhaps  Nova  Scotia  ^  but  had  this  beeis 
thefactf  in  their  histkutions  and  monuments,  of  which  there  are 
still  so  many  trates,  the  habits  and  the  arts  of  Europe  would 
surety  have  been  discovered.  A  minute  examinalioR  of  tbes» 
monuments  led  M.,Humuoldt  to  conclude,  thai  here  again  we 
mast  look  to  eastern  Asia,  and  to  those  nations  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  Tartary.. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Mexicans,  when  they  left  the  dty  oT 
A^hup  were  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  strangers  to  that  de^ 
grading  and  cruel  superstition,  which  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
horrible  preeminence  of  being  the  worst  that  was  ever  dictated 
by  the  imposture  of  tlie  priest,  or  swallowed  by  the  credulity  of 
the  peoplei.  The  Peruvians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  ;  and  their  religion,  though  punctilious,  and  full 
of  useless  ceremony,  had  none  of  the  bloK)dy  and  atrocious  cha- 
racters by  which  the  former  was  distin|piished.  .*  A  theocratic 
*■  government  favoured  the  growth  of  industry  and  art,  but  Iw 
*  mitcd  the  ei^ertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties.    The  empire  oT 
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<  die  Incas  mav  be  compared  to  a  great  monastic  establishment^ 

*  in  whidi  each  member  bad  the  duties  prescribed  to  him  which 

*  he  was  to  perform  for  the  general  gooa.  An  observer  on  the 
'  tpoi  study mg  those  PeruviaDs*  w^,  through  the  lapse  oTages,' 
'  bwe  preserved  their  naticNoal  physiognop[iy»  learns  to  estimate 

*  at  theur  true  Taluei  the  laws  of  Manco-Capac,  and  their  effects  om 
'momla  and  public  happiness*  He  disi^rns  a  general  state  of  pros- 
'  peri^,  contracted  with.a  small  portion  of  priyate  welfare ; — more 
'  sabmisftiveiretiflnation  to  the  decrees  of  tne  Sovere^n»  than  pa- 

*  ttiolie  love  for  his  countryi^—pa^ive  obedience,  without  coura;^ 
^  for  bold  enterprises ;— ^  spirk  of  order,  which  regulated  with 

*  minute  precifiion  the  most  indifferent  actions,  while  no  genend 

*  views  enlarged  the  mind,  and  no  elevationof  thought  ennobled 

*  tbe  character.     The  most  complicated  political  institutions  re- 

*  CM^ed  in  the  history  of  man^d,  had  crushed  the  germ  of 

*  personal  liberty  4  and  the  founder  oif  the  empire  of  Couzco,  in 

*  flattering  himself  with  the  power  of  forcing  men  to  be  happy, 

*  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere  machines*    The  Peruvian 

*  tbeocracit  was,  no  doubt,  less  oppressive  than  the  go^rernment 

*  of  the  Mejkicfim  kings  1  yet  bath  contributed  to  give  the  monn- 

*  ments,  the  ri(^  and  the  mythology  of  the  two  nations,  that 
'.daiHk  and  m^pcholy  aspect  which  forms  a  strikii^  contrast  with 

*  Uie  ^Aegean  arts  and  soothing  fictions  of  die  people  of  Greece. ' 


Art.  VIIL     TAe  Qiteen^s  Wake,  a  Legendarv^Poem.    By  Jame* 
H06O;     Third  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  S62.     Edinburgh,  181 1-* 

npuE  great  end  of  public  criticism,  we  hope  our  readers  are 
•*•  aware»  is  not  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  its  imme- 
^ate  objects^— but  puMic  example  and  information  ;  and  there- ' 
fore  it  is,  that,  we  seek  chiefly  to  exercise  it  on  authors  who  have 
already  obtained  some  degree  of  notoriety — their  errors  being 
hy  far  the  most  dangerous,  and  their  excellencies  the  most  like- 
ly to  attract  imitation*  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  gene- 
raDy  of  greater  consequence  to  point  out  the  faulis  than  the 
beauties  of  writers  who  have  risen  to  distinction:  for  this  dis- 
tinction—- which  criticism,  though  it, may  sometimes  help  to  con- 
fer, never  can  possibly  take  away — is  the  natural  and  sufficient 
reward  oS  their  beauties ;  while  their  faults  are  often  so  mixed 
up  and  confounded  with  their  general  merits,  that,  unless  tliey 
are  dearly  discriminated,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  be  praised 
along  with  them/ and  sometimes  even  imitated  in  their  stead.' 
We  can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
harden  our  hearts  for  the  performance  of  our  sterner  duties,  by  the 
recollection  of  these  maxims-^and  that^  when  we  look  back  on 
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tbe  sererities  with  whidi  we  BaVe  tometimes  beeti  constrained  to^ 
ifisit  the  perversities  of  unquestioned  talent^  we  have  inwardly 
adaimed  with  Bmtns,  over  the  mangled  body  of  Caesar, 
*  Or  eUcy  were  this  a  savage  spectacle ! ' 
But  though  this^  we  (ear^  must  be  regarded  as  the  ordmary 
course  cf  our  duty,  there  is  no  doubt  another,  and  a  far  more* 
pleasing  office,  m  which  we  may  aometimes,  though  we  regret 
to  think  bow  rarely,  be  permitted  to  enffage— llie  oiioe,   vf» 
mean,  of  recommending  obscure  merit-^oing  honour  to  Be* 
glected  genius — and  brmging  into  view,  or  bdping  forwaird  to' 
distinction,  such  iH-starr^  talents  as  have  presented  tbemseh^' 
to  us,  rather  than  to  the  more  powerful  dispensers  of  giory* 
This,  however,  is  a  function,  in  the  exercise  of  which  more' 
circumspection  is  required  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  vo-' 
cation ;  for,  while  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  cmeT 
Aan  to  encourage  ambitious  mediocrity  by  imiAerited  praise,  we' 
really  cannot  help  distrusting  our  own  mvourable  inipressiona, 
when  we  find  that  they  are  not  at  all  participated  by  tbe  great 
body  of  those  to  whom  the  works  that  have  excited  them  nave 
lain  equally  open.    Though  there  may  be  occasions,  therefore^ 
in  which  we  have  the  gomi  fonane  to  bring  into  notice  a  woric 
Yhich  had  been  previously  unhonoured  because  it  was  imknowti» 
^  we  confbss  that  we  shoula  in  general  be  a  little  shy  of  infenmng' 
'^  the  public  that  they  have  long  had  a  prodigy  ot  genius  before 
their  eyes  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it — and,  Kke  the  stupid 

•  company  in  the  German  play,  have  received  the  attendance  of  a 
Knight  Templar  m  tbe  disguise  of  a  waiter^  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  bis  quality. 

With  all  these  hazards  before  our  eyes,  we  sh^II  ventmqp^ 
however,  in  this  and  tbe  succeeding  article,  to  introduce  to  toe 
notice  of  our  readers  two  productions,  which,  though  they 
have  both  been  publibhed  for  a  considerable  period,  are  stfll,  we 
suspect,  but  little  heard  of  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  to  which 
the  personal  hifluence  of  the  authors  or  the  publishers  exten<^— 
and  this,  though  both  the  said  authors  are  confessedly  natives  oC 
Scotland,  and  not  only  treat  of  subjects  that  are  exclusively 
'  Sootti«iht  but  write,  in  some  degree,  in  the  dialect  of  their  coun- 
try.— There  can  be  no  belter  proof,  we  think,  of  our  superiori- 

*  ty  to  all  sorts  of  national  prejudice  or  partiality. 

Th^  work  to  which  we  intend,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  tbe 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  that  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to 
this  article  ;  and  its  history,  we  think,  even  independent  of  its 
merits,  would  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  a  very  remarkable 
production.  It  would  not,  indeed,  we  are  aware,  be  any  a* 
pology  for  oppressing  our  readers  with  an  account  of  a  dull  fanooky 
that  it  treated  of  oiuicnt  Scottish  legends,  or  was  indited  by  o&% 
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0f  die  shepherds  who  ftctnally  feed  tfadr  flodcs  amottg  cor  nioiiii«» 
tmins  $  bat  if  the  book  be  interesting  in  itselfi  these  things,  we 
conceive,  maj  fiurly  be  allowed  to  add  to  its  interest;  and  %■ 
very  brief  aoconnt  of  the  author  will  form  an  advantageous, 
diough  certainly  not  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of  his  per- 
fbfinanoe*  ^ 

Tbb  resohite  candidate  for  poetical  fkvcmr,  was  bonii  we  be- 
Heve,  to  the  humble  and  romantic  occupation  we  have  just  spe- 
dfied ;  and  spent  the  better  part  6f  his  life  in  tending  his  sheep 
in  th^  pastoral  solitudes  of  Ettrick.    There  are  not  many  re- 

£*ons,  however,  even  in  our  poetical  country,  more  favourable 
r  die  development  of  poetical  propensities,  than  this  whole 
rM^  of  Southern  Highlands  f  where  the  scattered  population 
-Mhc  memory  of  the  Border  wars — ^the  clanship  which  they 
tended  to  perpetuate — and  the  pastoral  Kfeof  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  have  prodoced  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cha- 
fteter  and  genins  of  tne  Celtic  tribes  that  occupy  the  wilder  de- 
sarts  of  the  North.  Though  he  had  but  little  eruditbn,  tfaere- 
Ibre,  and  few  opportunities  for  reading,  or  literarv  discussion, 
oar  shepherd  was  early  familiar  wfth  ^ong, — and  bad  his  memory 
feplenished,  and  hfs  imaginadon  warmed  by  (he  Itinumerable 
banads  and  traditional  legends  that  are  stiM  current fn  diat  simple 
iknd  sequestered  district,  many  of  which  he  had  imitated  or  ver- 
sified at  a  very  early  age.  In  a  mind  that  bad  fed  on  snob  ali- 
ments, and  expanded  under  such  training,  the  earfier  publica* 
dons  of  Mr  Scott  must  have  produced  a  sensation,  of  ivhich  o- 
ther  beings  can  scarcely  form  a  conception.  They' connected 
the  pastimes  of  his  humble  and  solitary  leisure  with  the  daztzHng 
vbions  of  geiteral  dtstinctidn  and  reno%m,  and  cast  a  gleafm  of 
poetical  glory  over  the  themes  and  the  p^^ons  oP  his  moii/ntain 
bards,  with  which  he  could  never  have  expected  that  they  should 
be  visited.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  the  author  of  this  ex« 
altation  became  the  object  of  his  emulation,  and  drew  fordi'  his 
homage ;  and  die  Mighty  Minstrel,  with  the  liberality  of  true 
genius,  embraced  thecaUse  of  his  rusdc  disciple,  with  a  zeal  thatdid 
more  honour  perhaps  to  his  heart  than  to  his  judgment,  and  dreM^ 
him  forth  to  premature  notoriety,  at  a  moment  when  the  public 
ear  was  almost  satiated  with  his  own  rich  and  copious  effusions. 
Under  these  honourable  but  hazardous  auspices,  Mr  Hogg  put 
fcwh  a  volume  of  Border  Ballads,  about  the  year  1805,  which, 
though  respectably  versified,  and  clearly  narrated,  certainly  had 
Imt  any  distinguished  success.  The  truth  is,  that  tliey  were  tame 
and  prolix,  and  occasionally  vulgar ;  and  while  the  splendid  co- 
louring of  his  great  patron  had  made  every  thing  look  dim  that 
was  not  excessively  brilb'ant,  the  example  of  Burns  had  taught 
even  the  least  fastidioi**^  readers  to  distingtii^b  between  umple 
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JlomieliMM  and  absolalt  wigmtj ;  and  to  ieel  dmatUfisuctiai) , 
vith  what  an  age  less  skilled,  and  of  coarse  less  difficult,  would 
1^1  ve  receivad  as  fair  specimens  of  ballad. poetry. 

Mr  Hogg^  howe¥er,  was  not  at  all  oast  down  by  tncequivO*. 
od  success  of  his  first  poetical  adventures  s  and  in  ^te  (n  tht 
remonstrances  of  some  prudent  friends,  came  shortly  a6ter  .  t0 
£dinburi|^  and  conunencad  author  by  pnofession^  Here,  a- 
immg  other  miscellaneous  eacertions,  be  attempt^  a  periodicali 
paper,  under  the  name  of  *  The  Sf)y, ' — in  which*  thpimh  tbcxe 
are  frequent  indications  of  a  vk[oi!Otts  and  aspiring  mind,  tbe 
defects  6i  hiseducaiioii,  and  his  hue  «nd  limited  intercouiise  with 
^neral  socies^,  are  more  apparent  than  in  his  former  pnblica* 
tion.  The  socceas  of  this  work,  therefore,  was  not  very  en* 
couraging;  and  wb^  it  was  found  neocpsary  to  discontjnue  it»- 
tfae  more  considerate  part  of  his  patrons  b^m  we  believe  to  re^, 
^ret,  that  he  had  abandoned  the  peaceful  and  humble  pursuits 
of  his  early  life,  for  the  hazards  and  exei  tions  oi  the  more  am- 
bitious career  upon  which  he  liad  ento'ed*  Mr  Hogg  him^^ 
bowever,  judged  differently  $  and  in  the  miidst  of  various  dis-^ 
couragem^ts  and  disadvantagest  produced  the  work  now  before 
us — which  is  so  moch  superior  to  any  thinff  he  had  before  at« 
tempted,  as  to  afford  food  g»ouud  for  thipking,  that  he  is,  yet 
doomed  to  justify  his  early  electioOf  and  in  some  measure  ta 
realize  the  pnoodcst  of  bis  early  aniidpations. 

In  the  mean  timc^  it  mast  be  ag^Keable  tohis  readers  to  know, 
that  tb«y  are  engaged  with  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  ia 
reality  all  that  devotion  and  ^uhusiasm  for  his  caUiog  which  is. 
so  often  pretended  to  disguise  the  le^is  noble  ttiotives  which  somo^ 
times  lead  to  its  adoption  $  and  who,  we  verily  believe,  would 
rather  starve  upon  poetry,  than  accept  of  ease  and  a£9aence  oa 
condition  of  renouncixig  lu  Delating  still  more  in  the  pursqit 
itself,  than  in  the  glory  to  which  he  no  doubt  thinks  it  is  to  con-t 
duct  him,  he  is  resolute,  we  are  persuaded,  to  serve  the  Muses^ 
even  without  the  appropriate  wages  of  fame— 'Sod  will  not  be 
induced  to  abandon  them  bv  the  want  of  that  success  which  he 
will  at  all  events  believe  he  aas  deserved.  It  oug^t  also  to  be 
recorded  to  his  honour^  that  he  has  uniformly  aought  this  sue* 
cess  by  the  iairest  and  most  manly  meaosi  and  that  neither  po-., 
verty  nor  ambition  has  been  able  to  produce  in  him  the  slights 
est  d^ree  of  obsequiousness  towards  the  possessors  of  glory  or 
of  power }  or  even  to  subdue  in  him  a  certain  disposition  to  bid 
defiance  to  critics,  and  to  bold  poets  and  patrons  equally  cheap 
and  familiar  $  and  to  think  that  thev  can  in  general  give  no 
more  honour  than  they  receive  from  bis  acquaintance.  These 
traits  we  think  are  unusual  in  men  whom  talents  have  rawed  004. 
of  a  humble  condition  in  society — especi^lly  where  thej  are  lui-* 
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acoompaniedy  as  in  the  present  instancy  either  vrhik  any  inhe- 
rent insolence  of  character,  or  any  irregularities  in  private  lifei 
tod  therefore  we  have  thoa^t  it  right  to  notice  them.  But  at 
all  events^  the  merit  of  the  volume  before  us  is  such,  as  to  en- 
tide  it  to  our  notice ;  and  as  the  author  has  fairly  fought  his 
way  to  that  (distinction,  we  are  not  disposed  to  withhold  from 
him  either  the  additional  notoriety  which  it  may  still  be  ip  oyr. 
power  to  bestow,  or  the  admonitions  which  may  enable  him  still 
fiurther  to  improve  a  talent  that  has  already  surprised  us  so  much 
by  its  improvement* 

The  work  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  ballads,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  style,  and  connected  and  diyeraified. 
by  a  fiction  not  without  elegance  or  ingenuity.  Mary  Queen  of 
j&x>ts  is  supposed,  soon  after  her  arrivS  in  this  country,  to  have 
been  stmcK  with  some  of  the  native  melodies  which,  were  played^ 
b^re  her,  and  with  the  accounts  she  received  of  the  multitude 

<>f  romantic  legends  that  were  adapted  to   "~^  ""~~  ' *" 

of  the  country.  To  gratify  her  curiosit 
pointed  a  grand  competition  of  minstrel 
approaching  festival  of  Christmas ;  and  i 
haipera  of  ^le  North  and  the  South  to  r 
contend  before;  her  for  the  prizes  with  w 
tence  was  to  reward  their  skill  and  in^e 
cation,  accordingly,  took  place  at  the  tm 
various  ballads  which  form  the  bulk  of 
are  supposed  to  have  been  recited  during 
the  Qoeen  '  waked  '  in  the  midst  of  hei 
those  noble  lists  to  the  champions  of  sonj 

ingly,  is  divided  into  Three  Books,  with  

taining  an  account  of  the  origin  and  preparation  for  the  W&ke,— • 
and  a  Conclusion  narrating  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  i  the 
Books  themselves  being  separated  by  descriptions  oi  the  courl 
and  of  the  weather, — ^and  the  Songs  by  pretty  lopg  accounts  of 
the  history  and  deportment  of  the  several  minstrels  who  succes* 
lively  appeal"  on  the  scene. 

This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  plan  that  admits,  and  even  invites, 
to  every  possible  degree  of  variety — at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  excluding  all  sustained  or  continued  inter- 
est— and  of  forcing  the  author,  in  a  good  degree,  to  mimic  a 
diversity  of  styles,  and,  consequendy,  to  forego  that  which  is 
most  natural  and  best  adapted  to  his  genius,;  and  allowance  for 
both  these  peculiarities  must  of  course  be  made  in  judging  of  this 
performance,  the  character  of  whieh,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
mistake.  Mv  Hogg  h  as,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  poet*— great  powers  of  versification^^-^an  unusual  copious- 

touxxiv.  NO.  47.  .  L 
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liess  and  flunlTty  in  the  mc  of  poetical  dictrott'  stid'  imagery-^ 
Ihrely  conception  of  natural  beauty-i-with  a  quick  and  pfoRfic 
ftncy  to  body  forth  his  conceptions.  With  all  this,  howerer^ 
he  is  deficient  in  some  more  substantial  requisites*  There  is  a- 
sensible  want  of  incident,  and  character  and  pathov,  a(6otit  aiP 
liis  composition!  He  h  excellently  well  appointed  as  to  what' 
may  be  entided  the  materiel  of  poetry,  but  weak-  in  its  Kvin^  a« 
gents.  There  is  too  much  mere  embellishment,  and  too  httle- 
^uff  or  substance  in  his  writings.  Plenty  of  shnih^  ringlets* 
and  tinctured  skin  ;  but  a  want  of  bone  and  muscle  and  mar« 
jiow.  Sonorous  verstfication^-sparkling  images  and  striking  de« 
^riptions  play  before  the  imagination  ofiiis  reader,  and  alternate* 
ly  soothe  or  dazzle  him  widi  their ptrofosion ;  bnt  no  rapid  narra- 
tive or  well  digested  story  rivets  nis  attention  or  engages  his  cik 
riosf ty — no  powerful  or  simple  characters  rouse  him  with  the  e^ 
nergy,  or  enchant  him  widi  the  lovefiness  of  rejected  nature-^ 
no  vigorous  sentiment  flashes  light  on  his  understanding-— and 
no  strain  of  genuine  tenderness  steals  up<ni  his  dirfflhig  heart- 
Itfings.  If  we  add  U^  this,  that  he  is  apt  to  be-somewhat  pro- 
Cx  and  redondaht  in  his  dcMKriptions,  and  to  luxuriate  and  di& 
fuse  himself  in  heaping  image  upon  image,  and  w«airing  stania 
io  stanza,  and  that  he  gives  occasioni^  indicationt  of  bad  taste 
in  assorting  harsh  and  homely  pictures  with  others  that  are  ele-^ 
gant  and  impressive,  we  shall  nave  a  pretty  fuB  account  of  fai^ 
faults.  His  great  merit^s  copiousness  and  richness  of  language, 
with  an  occasional  exaltation  of  fancy  that  brings  him  now  md 
then  to  the  borders  of  a  very  high  species  of  poetry — ^tfaough^ 
we  thinkj  from  his  frequent  lapses,  without  being  conscious  rf 
its  extraordinary  value.  The  reader,  however,  shall  now  judge 
for  himself,  by  a  few  specimens. 

The  description  of  Queen  Mary  V  hndmg,  and  procession  to 
Holj^ood,  though  not  without  merit,  we  go  not  think  particu- 
larly fortunate.  The  author's  talent  fbrpainting  natural  appear- 
ances, may  be  better  estimated  by  the  following  Winter-mom* 
ing  piece — and  the  subsequent  sketch  of  a  gloomy  December 
day  in  our  Northern  latitudes. 

*  Unheard  the  bird  of  morning  crewr 

Unheard  the  breeze  of  Ocean  blew  ; 

The  nigbt  unweened  had  passed  a#*y, 

^nd  dsawning  ushered  in  Uie  day^ 

The  Queea's  young  maids,  of  cherub  hue, 

Aside  the  silken  curtains  drew. 

And  lo  the  Night,  in  still  profound, 

In  fleece  ef  h^en  had  dotbed  the  ground^ 

And  still  her  furs»  so  light  and  fair, 

Fleated  along  the  mocniug  air* 
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irOw  stooped  the  pine  amid  the  w'odd, 

And  the  tall  cliffs  of  Salsbury  etood 

Like  inaible  coiuonns  bent  and  riven, 

Propping  a  pale  and  fVowning  heaven. '    p.  8S;  89< 

^  The  Hirid  vapours,  dense  and  stern, 

tfHpierced  save  by  the  crusted  cairn, 

Id  te^ald  shroud  the  heavens  deform ; 

VniOe  far  within  the  moving  storm, 

TVavelled  the  suti  in  lonely  blu^, 

AtKl  nodmtide  wore  a  twilight  hue. 

The  pendent  cKmds  of  deep^t  graiii. 

Shed  their  dull  tWiHght  o'er  the  malSn. 

Eadi  spire,  eadi  tower,  and  cliff  sUbiime, 

Were  hooded  in  the  wreadiy  rime ; 

And  all,  ere  fell  the  mjiil-k  of  even, 

Were  lost  within  the  folds  of  heaven* 

It  seemed  as  if  the  welkin's  breast  * 

Had  bowed  upon  the  world  to  rest ; 

As  heaven  and  earth  ta  dose  began* 

And  seal  the  destiny  of  raan* 

Then  burst  the  bugle's  lordly  peal 

Along  the  eartb^s  incumbent  vBil ; 

Swam  on  the  cloud  an4  lingering  shoireTx 

To  festive  hall  and  lady's  bower  ; 

And  found  its  way,  with  rapid  boom. 

To  rocks  far  curtained  in  the  gloom,    .  . 

And  waked  their  viewless  bugle's  strain,  - 

That  sung  the  softened  notes  again*  *  p*  95-97* 
It  is  not  fair  to  Mr  Hoggs  however,  to  detain  the  reader  lopger 
among  his  prologues.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  pieces 
themselves  ;  among  which  our  especial  favourite  is  what  he  has 
entitled  *  Kiln^eny/  It  belongs  altpgether  to  what  Wharton 
has  rather  affectedly  denominated  ^  pure  poetry, ' — that  is,  poetry 
addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  and  itispired  ra- 
ther by  the  recollection  of  its  most  fantastic  and  abstracted  vi- 
sions, than  by  any  observation  (^  the  character,  the  actions,  or 
even  the  feelings  of  mortal  men.  It  is  of  course  a  very  difficulty 
and  a  very  dasogerous  species  of  fkietry*— requiring  not  only  a 
certain  fairy  brighlness  and  purity  in  the  colourin^^ — but  an  en- 
tire novelty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  grace  and  consistency,  and 
we  would  almost  say  a  probability  in  the  arrangement  erf*  im- 
possible occurrences — as  well  as  a  certain  caution  and  temper- 
ance in  the  management,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  nm  into 
mere  mystidsm  and  extravagance.  It  is  a  species  of  poetry,  in' 
short,  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  succeed  without  origi«-' 
nal  genius — but,  in  return,  it  is  one  which  requires  scarcely  any 
•ther  qualificaticm  5  and  in  which  the  utmost  excellence  may  bie 
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attained  by  one  who  ha»  no  knowledge  of  men  or  e^en  of  books^ 
and  who  wouki  haveblundered  equally  in  therepresentation  of  man- 
ners and  die  details  of  fictitious  history*  Mr  Ho^,  we  think, 
has  attaioed  no  ordinary  degree  of  excellence  in  it ; — and  m  thia 
little  story  of  Kiltheny,  especially,  has  presented  us  with  a  sketch 
in  which  this  sort  of  supernatural  interest  is  managed  with  great 
delicacy  and  beauty,  and  a  wild  and  unearthly  duurm  dimised 
over  the  whole  composition,  without  any  of  the  vulgar  horrora 
or  exaggerations  of  the  German  school  of  incantation*  The 
story  is  smiiply  that  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  transported 
in  her  sleep  to  a  world  of  purer  8pirit8--«nd  permitted,  after 
a  time,  to  return  for  a  short  period  to  her  mortal  parents.  It 
begins  with  the  aoeoont  of  her  disi^pearance  and  return.  The 
language,  we  are  afraid,  may  sometimef  perplex  a  mere  modem 
reader — thou|y;h  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  simpfiiy  some  of 
the  more  antique  orthography. 

*  Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen  $ 
But  it  was  not  to  meet  Dnneira's  men, 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see, 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be» 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing, 
And  pull  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring; 
The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hindberrye, 
And  the  nut  that  hangs  firae  the  hazel  tree ; 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
But  lang  may  her  mother  look  o'er  the  wa', 
And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  die  green-wood  diaw ; 
Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame. 
And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame! 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead, 
'  When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung. 

When  the  bedes-man  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-bell  rung. 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all'was  still, 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill. 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  doud  in  tlie  worla  its  lane ; 
AVhen  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloaming  Kilmeny  came  hame ! '  p.  171-2. 
Her  mother  then  interrogates  her  about  her  mvsterious  ab-* 
sence — and  marvels,  not  without  awe,  at  the  lily  brightness  of 
her  garments,  and  the  gk)w  and  the  frajgrance  of  the  ftowera 
that  i>um  upon  her  brow.    The  description  of  her  deportment 
is  conceived,  we  think,  in  a  very  high  strain  of  poetry  and 
beau^.  ' 
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•*  EOmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  i^ace^ 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face>; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee^ 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  eme;rald  iea, 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea* 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ^new  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare; 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been ; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night : 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream^ 
And  the  Ught  a  pore  celestial  beam : 
'The  land  o£  visioii  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  and  everlasting  dream. '    p.  ITS. 
Hie  poet  dien  proceeds  to  recount  in  his  own  words  the  sob- 
stance  q!  her  astonishing  narration^  from  the  moment  of  her 
losing  sight  of  her  earthly  habitation. — After  describing  a  lonely 
recess  in  a  steep  and  woody  vale  to  which  she  had  wandered 
from  her  iaother's  cottage,  ope  still  summer  evening,  he  pro;* 


'  In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay, 
Her  bosom  happed  wi'  flowerits  gay ; 
But  d)9  air  was  soft  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep. 
She  kend  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  couhtrye. 

She  'wakened  on  couch  of  the  silk  sae  slim, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim  f 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life  f 
And  aye  they  smiled,  and  'gan  to  speer, 
«*  What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  ?  '*    p.  174. 
One  of  the  immortals  answers,  that  he  had  transport^  her 
^m  eardi,  to  show  how  near  to  celestial  purity  a  woman  miffbt 
attain,  if  snatched  betimes  from  the  cares  and  poUutions  of  tnat 
lower  region. — The  hospitable  spirits  then  flock  around  her. 
^  They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair, 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kemed  her  hair. 
They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away, 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day : 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  her  beauty  might  never  tade; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 
|n  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  bye. 
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And8heh9iirda.9on|;,  9he  iMwd  it  f la^g, 
She  knew  not  where ;  but  sae  ^F^^tiy  H  nil^gy 
It  fell  on  her  ear  \^e  a  dream  ,pf  the  mora : 
^'  O !  blest  be  the  day  KOmeny  was  born ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  m^y  be»  '*  &c.    p.  177-8* 
TheF  then  bear  her  spftly  through  the  soft  and  fragrant  air^ 
over  aU  the  Elysian  landscape  beneath — 

Unnusnbey^  groves  below  them  grew> 
Thejr  came,  they  past,  and  backward  4ewy 
Like  floods  of  bfoteoms  glidlog  on. 
In  moment  seePi  in  moment  gone, '    .p.  177 — 179. 
«nd  halt  at  length  on  the  top  9f  a  purple  mouniain,  from  which 
she  had  various  prospects  and  ^yelatipns;   the  greater  part, 
we  think,  rather  ifijudiciQudy  fdictgaris^ini;  .^  ^\i»tory  of  Soot* 
land,  and  of  modern  Europe, — but  .aU  oescribed  with  a  gt-cat 
glow  and  splendour  of  language.    The  >be8t  part  of  this  pnanr 
il^magoria,  to  our  taste,  is  the  introduction* 
'  She  saw  the  sun  on  a  summer  sky, 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailik^g  bye ; 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay. 
And  that  land  bad  glens  and  mountains  gray  i 
And  that  land  had  vallies  and  hoary  piles, 
And  marbled  seas,  and  a  ^lousand  isles : 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green. 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzlmg  she^ 
Like  Duigic  mirrors,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  cloudlet  gray. 

f  Kilmeny  sighed  and  seemed  to  grieve, 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  land  did  cleave ; 
She  saw  the  corn  wave  on  the  vale. 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore, 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore ; 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. ' 

pi  180—181. 
The  description  is  broken  off  with  some  images  which  seem 
iJQtended  to  typify  the  course  of  the  French  ^evolution — but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that'  it  actually  incltided  all  the  evcnU 
that  are  to  happen  till  the  passing  away  of  this  perishable  uni- 
▼erse. 

*  But  she  saw  till  the  sorrows  of  man  were  bye^ 
And  all  was  love  and  harmony; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  calmly  away, 
Like  the  flakes  of  snaw  on  a  winter  day. '  p.  185* 
In  the  midst  of  these  beatitudes,   tlie  heart  of  the  mortal 
maiden  is  touched  with  a  mournful  remembrance  of  the  belov* 
cd  friends  she  had  left  in  the  lower  world  j  and  she  begs  to  be 
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pumktB^  jto  Tefwcfi  ior  a  little  reason  io  earth,  to  lee  and  to 
console  tbeip.  Her  request  is  granted -^Mmd  the  effect  of  her  re- 
appearance  ib  again  described  with  a  verj^  happy  picture  of  mild 
mi  ioBOcent  enchantment. 

*  With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 

Tbey  lolled  Kilmenj  «ound  asleep  ; 

And  when  she  wakened,  she  lay  her  lane» 

All  happed  with  'flowers  in  the  green-wood  wene. 

"When  seveQ  lang  years  had  come  and  fled  ; 

When  gnef  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny^s  name. 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame  I 

And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 

But  still  aad  sttdfast  was  her  ee  i 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare, 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there; 

And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens  eeo 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen.  ' 

Her  sejmar  was  the  lilty  flower. 

And  her  cheek  the  mess-rose  in  the  ^ower; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 

That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  roam  thro*  the  lanely  glea« 

And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 

Her  holy  hyows  unlieard  to  stng. 

To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  qmiw. 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  fom  appearei^ 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered; 

The  wolf  played  blythly  round  the  field* 

The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled; 

The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  Uand, 

And  cowered  aneatk  her  lillv  hand* 

And  when  at  even  the  woodlaDds  rung, 

When  hjrmns  of  other  worlds  she  sung. 

In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  gien  was  all  in  motion. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  foreat  came, 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  folds  the  tame, 

And  murmured  and  looked  with  anxious  paoi 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  thristle-cock ; 

The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 

And  the  £oXf  and  the  lamb^  and  the  leveret  ran. ' 

p.  185—187. 
We  cannot  afford  room  for  the  rest  of  this  saintly  jubilee^  nor 
for  the  account  of  the  enchanted  virgin's  final  retreat  to  the  land 
pf  bliss*    But  the  specimens  we-  have  already  givejfi  will  enable 
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Hie  reader  to  judge  of  the  style  and  manner  of  this  singular 
composition ;  upon  the  strength  of  whidi  alonewe  should  feel 
ourselves'  completely  justified,  in  assuring  the  author,  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  is  a  poet — ^hi  the  hij^hest  ac- 
ceptation of  the  name. 

The  only  other  poem,  from  wfaich  we  shall  make  any  con- 
siderable extract,  is  also  of  a  magical  and  romantic  character  ; 
though  not  so  entirely  divorced  from  human  feelings  as  that  w^ 
have  just  been  considering.  It  is  called  '  The  Abbot  M'Kin- 
non  i  *  and  contains  the  history  of  the  miraculous  &te  by  which 
this  antient  master  of  IcolmkiU  expiated  the  breach  of  nis  mo- 
nastic vow. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  view  of  the  embarkation  of  this  wor- 
thy Abbot  in  his  gorgeous  galley,  manned  by  lay-brothers  n^ 
their  cowls  and  (dark  garments,  and  rushing  out  of  the  rocky 
bay  on  a  secret  expedition.  The  revelry  tha(  takes  place  among 
the  inferior  monks  in  the  absence  of  their  rigi4  head,  and  the 
whisperings  and  sighings  that  are  heard  echoing  in  the  dark 
from  nuns  and  friars  glming  in  pairs  through  the  dim  portals 
and  cloisters  during  the  same  period  of  license,  are  described 
with  something  of  a  satirical  animation.  At  last,  however,  the 
Abbot  returns ;  arid  brings  with  him  t  strapger  youth,  in  the 
full  habit  6f  the  order. 

*  His  breast  was  graceful,  and  round  withal, 
His  le^  was  taper,  his  foot  was  small, 
And  his  tread  so  light  that  it  flong  no  sound 
On  listening  ear  or  vault  ar6und. 
His  eye  was  the  morning's  brightest  ray. 
And  his  neck  like  the  swan's  in  lona  bay; 
His  teeth  the  ivory  polished  new, 
And  his  lip  like  the  morel  when  glossed  with  dew. 
While  under  his  cowPs  embroidered  fold 
Were  seen  the  curls  of  waving  gold. 
This  comely  youth,  of  beauty  so  bright,' 
Abode  with  die'  abbot  by  day  and  by  night. '  p.  293. 
Some  smothered  scandal  and  surmise  are  excited  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  novice ;  but  the  authority  of  the  Abbot  hushes  all 
inurmurs;  And  thcf  months  ^lide  on  in  tranquillity  till  this  saintly 
)»erson  is  visited,  one  morning,  in  a  dream,  by  St  Columbo  him- 
self, who  directs  him  to  maxe  an  immediate  pilgrimage  to  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Stafla,  With  an  appointed  company,  and 
there  to  offer  certain  oblations  to  the  unseen  Spirit  of  the  Ocean* 
Xhe  Abbot,  notwithstanding  the  Heathenish  nature  of  the  rite 
ihus  enjoined  on  him,  feels  himself  compelled  to  obey ;  and  ac* 
cordingiy  takes  the  appointed  band  along  with  him,  and  embarks 
with  a  heavy  heart  on  this  ill-omened  expedition.    The  follow* 
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iDg  descripfion  of  the  voyage  presents  we  think  a  very  powerful 
m  original  sea  prospect* 

*  The  doads  were  journeying  east  the  sky* 
The  wind  was  low  and  the  swell  was  high. 
And  the  glossy  sea  was  heaving  bright 
Like  ridges  and  hills  of  liquid  Tight; 
While  &r  on  her  lubric  bosom  were  seen 
The  magic  dyes  of  purple  and  green. 

How  joyed  the  bark  her  sides  to  lave  I 
She  leaned  to  the  lee»  and  she  girdled  the  wave ; 
Aloft  on  the  stayless  verge  she  hung» 
Light  on  the  steep  wave  veered  and  swung^ 
And  the  crests  of  the  billows  before  her  flung. 
Loud  murmured  the  ocean  with  gulp  and  with  growl. 
The  seal  swam  aloof  and  the  dark  sea  fowl ; 
And  behind  her,  far  to  the  southward,  shone 
A  pathway  of  snow  on  the  waste  alone. '    p.  296»  3d7* 
They  arrive  at  last  at  the  magical  island } — the  singular  aspect 

ef  which  is  thus  poetically,  though  perhaps  not  very  clearly  dfrr 

Hneated. 

*  Ihey  wheeled  their  bark  to  the  east  around. 
And  moored  in  basin,  by  rocks  imbound ; 
Then,  awed  to  silence,  they  trode  the  strand 
Where  furnaced  pillars  in  order  stand. 

Their  path  was  on  wonderous  pavement  of  old. 
Its  block^  all  cast  in  some  giant  mould. 
Fair  hew^  and  grooved  by  no  mortal  hand. 
With  countermure  guarded  by  sea  and  by  land. 
The  watcher  Bushella  frowned  over  their  way, 
Enrobed  in  the  sea-baize,  and  hooded  with  grey ; 
The  warder  that  stands  by  that  dome  of  the  deep. 
With  spray-shower  and  rainbow,  the  entrance  to  keep* 
But  when  they  drew  nigh  to  the  chancel  of  ocean, 
And  saw  her  waves  rush  to  their  raving  devotion, 
The  song  of  the  cliff,  when  the  winter  winds  blow. 
The  thunder  of  heaven,  the  earthquake  below. 
Conjoined,  like  the  voice  of  a  maideo  would  be. 
Compared  with  the  anthem  there  suog^by  the  sea. 

The  solemn  rows  in  that  darksome  den, 
Were  dimly  seen  like  the  forms  of  men. 
Like  giant  monks  in  ages  agone. 
Whom  the  God  of  the  ocean  had  seared  to  stone. 
And  bound  in  his  temple  for  ever  to  lean. 
In  sackcloUi  of  grey  and  visors  of  green. '    p.  297 — S99. 
The  hymn  in  which  they  invoke  the  Spirit  of  the  mighty  deep, 
is  written  with  considerable  force  and  solemnity.    It  eodi  wiih 
jhcs^lines. 
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^  To'tbe^  irfio  hid'fil  those motmtiuog ^f  JbnoB 
SoAIy  sink  in  the  fair  moonshine^ 
And  sptead'si  thy  couch  of  silver  light. 
To  lure  to  thy  bosom  tbe  ^geen  of  the  nigji^ 
Who  weavest  the  doud  of  die  ocean  dew^ 
And  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  ber  breast  so  blue  s 
When  the  murmurs  die  at  tbe  base  of  the  kill. 
And  the  shadows  lie  rocked  and  slumbering  stiH, 
And  the  Solan's  young,  and  the  lines  of  foam. 
Are  scarcely  heaved  on  thy  peaceful  home, 
We  pour  this  oil  and  thfe  wine  to  thee, 
God  of  the  western  wind,  God  of  tbe  sea!  ^    o.  SOI. 
At  the  close  of  these  oblations,  a  hoarse  and  awral  voice  re^ 
echoes  from  the  cavern,  *  Greater  yet  must  the  offering  be  !  '— 
At  this  dreadful  response,  the  holy  brotherhood  gaze  jn  terror 
on  each  other,  and  descend  sadly  to  their  vessel.     On  their  ^ay 
M^Kinnon  hears  a  sweet  voice,  ascending  with  the  dash  of  the 
waves  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  on  whose  rid^  they  were 
journeying ;  and  peeping  over  the  giddy  edge,  descries  a  beao-* 
tiful  Tfurmaid  sporting  and  singing  among  the  lonely  rocks  of  thie 
shore. 

*  He  saw  her  tit  on  a  weedy  stone. 
Laving  her  fair  breast,  and  singing  alone  ; 
And  aje  she  sank  the  wave  witmn» 
Till  it  gurgled  around  her  lovely  chin, 
Then  combed  her  locks  of  the  pale  sea-green^ 
And  aye  this  song  was  heard  between. 
Matilda  of  Skye 
Alone  n\ay  lie. 
And  list  to  the  wind  diat  whtsdes  by ! 
Sad  may  she  be, 
For  deep  in  the  sea. 
Deep,  deep,  deep  in  the  sea. 
This  night  her  lover  shall  sleep  with  me ! 
For  far,  far  down  in  the  floors  below. 
Moist  as  this  rock-weed,  cold  as  die  snow, 
With  the  eel,  and  ^e  clam,  and  tbe  pea^i  of  the  de«pi 
On  soft  sea  flowers  her  lover  shsdl  sleep. 
And  long  and  sound  shall  his  slumber  be 
In  the  coral  bowers  of  tbe  deep  witb  me. 

The  ircmbling  sun,  far,  far  away. 
Shall  pour  on  his  conch  a  softened  ray. 
And  his  mantle  shall  wave  in  the  flowing  tide. 
And  the  little  fishes  shall  tnm  aside ; 
But  the  waves  and  the  tides  of  the  sea  shaU  eease. 
Ere  wakes  her  love  from  his  bed  of  peace. '  p.  s69^^« 
Heart-struok  with  this  prophetic  strain,  he  rushes  down  In 
silence  to  the  b^&c^i  where  he  finds  a  ven^able  old  mfOi  wU^ 
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a  sad  and  placid  cooBtewaoccH  ai4  a  heard  as  .white  as  snow, 

^Uing  IQ  the  ^tecn  of  their  deserted  galley.     Tjie  mysterioua 

stranger  makes  no  f  nswer  to  their  inquiries,  bat  turns  a  thought- 

fal  and  radancholgr  eye  on  iheir  airaVt  as  the  vessel  boundS  a- 

.gain  from  that  ill-omened  shore.     Wneo  the  waters  grow  dint 

with  the  shades  pf  evening,  he  rises,  and  slowly  lifting  up  hii 

hand  to  the  sky^.exdaiias,  with  a  sorrowful  air,  ^  Now  is  the 

time  i  * — and  instantly  a  6u<|den  blaze  of  lightaing  envelops  die 

horizon ;  and  a  roar,  louder  than  the  mingling  voices  of  ocean 

and  air,  bursts  ^t  once  on  ttieir  senses — io  tne  .midst  of  which  the 

vessel,  with  all  its  devoted  crew,  vanishes  forever  from  the  light. 

^  Sosoe  ,ran  to  ,the  cords,  fiO|»e  to^elpd  at  the  shriiie^ 

^at  aU  the  wild  elements  seemed  to  combine; 

'Twas  just  hut  one  moment  of  stir  and  comn^ottoq, 

And  down  went  the  fbip  like  a  bird  <^  the  oceaa.  ' 

This  mcntnent  %he  ^sailed  all  stately  acid  fa&r^ 
Th^  next  npr  ship  nof  shadow  was  there. 
It  sunk  away  with  a  muxmuring  moan, 
Tke  ^ea  cs  calm,  ,and  the  sinners  are  gone!  *  p.  307—^ 
From  the  general  character  of  the  quotations  we  have  given, 
oar  readers  ^iU . perceive,  that  we  think  Mr  Hqgg's.y^^  coo- 
sistB  in  the  stnldag  representattoii  of  supernatural  occurrencest 
or  ef  the  more  iiiiposiog  aspects  of  external  nature; — and  we 
csertainly  consider  his  narratives  of  less  marvellous  events,  as  of 
inferior  merit.     His  descriptions,  however,  ai^e  always  briUiant 
and  copious ;  though  freqpiently  drawn  out  to  sudi  a  len^,  as 
to  become  in  sonie  degree  tedious  and  languid.    The  following 
is  a  fair  specimea  of  his  ordinary  ballad  style.     Ma^  ScoCt^  the 
bercine  oi  one  of  the  Border  bards,  is  reduced,  like  iuliet,  to  the 
necessity  of  swallowing  a  peeping  potion — and  being  put  into  a 
coffin,  to  effect  her  escape  to  a  lover  disapproved  of  by  her  fa- 
ther.    Her  Romeo,  hdwever,  fortunately  Uve^  to  witness  her 
revival — which  is  thus  described.  '  The  distracted  lov^er  opens  the 
coffin,  to  gratify  hijcnself  with  a  last  look  of  the  departed  beauty*^ 
^  With  trerabUng  hand  he  raised  the  lid, 
Swe^  was  tbe  perfuxne  round  that  flew; 
For  there  were  strewed  the  roses  xed. 
And  every  flower  the  forest  ki)cw. 
He  drew  the  fair  lawn  from  her  face, 

'Xwas  decked  with  many  a  costly  wreath  ; 
And  still  it  wore  a  soothing  grace 

Even  in  the  chill  abodes  of  death. 
And  aye  he  prest  the  cheek  lo  white. 
And  aye  he  kissed  the  Ups  beloved, 
TtU  pityif)g  maidens  wept  outright,  ^ 
And  even  the  frigid  monks  were  movedf 
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Why  starts  Lord  Pringlc  to  his  knee  i 
Why  bend  his  eyes  with  watchful  stram  i 

The  maidens  shriek  his  mien  to  see ; 
The  startled  priesu  inquire  in  Tain! 

Was  that  a  sob»  an  earthly  sieh. 
That  heaved  the  flowers  so  lightly  shed  { 

'Twas  but  the  wind  diat  wandered  bye» 
And  kissed  the  bosom  of  the  dead ! 

Are  these  the  glowing  tints  of  life 

O'er  Mary's  cheek  that  come  and  fly  ? 
Ah,  no !  the  red  flowers  round  are  rife. 
The  rosebud  flings  its  softened  dye. '  p.  %^\^-t. 
It  is  retomiog  life,  however,  that  produces  those  startling  ap« 
pearances ;  and  a  glass  of  good  wine,  prudently  administered  by 
her  worthy  mother,  completes  the  young  lady's  restoration* 
'  She  drank  the  wine  with  calm  delay. 

She  drank  the  wine  with  (>ause  and  sigh : 
Sowly,  as  wakes  the  dawning  day. 
Dawned  long* lost  thought  in  Mary's  eve.  *  p*  £48. 
This  is  all  very  well;  but  we  confess  we  like  Mr  Hoggfs  witdi* 
Cfy  better  than  his  merefy  romantic  legends;  and  thinkhe knows 
more  about  beings  of  another  wor^  than  of  this*    There  is 
great  spirit  in  the  account  giv^i  by  the  witch  of  Fyfe^  of  her 
nocturnal  per^rinations — her  voyaging,  for  instance^  firosn  VjS^ 
to  Norway,  in  a  cockle-sheU — 

*  And  aye  we  mountit  the  sea-green  hillis. 
Till  we  brushed  thro'  the  clouds  of  the  hevini 

Than  sousit  dounright  like  the  sur-shot  light, 
Fra  the  lifds  blue  casement  driven. 

'  But  our  taickil  stood,  and  6ur  bark  was  goodt 

And  so  pang  was  our  pearly  prows ; 
Whan  we  could  not  climb  the  brow  of  the  wave^ 

We  needilit  them  throu  belowe, 

<  As  fast  as  the  hail,  as  fast  as  the  gale. 

As  fast  as  themydnycht  leme. 
We  borit  the  breiste  of  the  burstyng  swale^    * 

Or  fluffit  i^  the  flotyng  faem. 

*  And  whan  to  the  Norraway  shore  we  wan, 

We  muntyd  our  steedis  of  the  wynd,  - 
And  we  splashit  the  floode,  and  we  threaded  the  wood^ 
And  we  left  the  shower  behynde. 

*  The  dales  war  deep,  and  the  Doffrinis  steep. 

And  we  rose  to  the  skyis  ee*bree  % 
White,  white  was  our  rode,  that  was'  never  trpde^ 
Oyrr  the  suaws  of  eternity! '  p.  72 — 78. 
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'  ber  description  «f  the  uneartlily  minic,  to  whldi  <he  danced 
<m  the  tops  of  ber  native  hills,  under  the  bright  sta^  of  mid- 

*  It  rang  so  sweet  throngh  the  green  Lommondf 
That  the  nycht  winde  softer  blew ; 
And  it  swept  alang  the  Loch  Leven, 
And  wakened  the  white  sea-mew. 

It  rang  so  sweet  through  the  green  Lomroood, 

So  sweitlj  butt  and  so  shrill* 
That  the  wezilis  leapt  out  of.  their  mouldy  holtfy 

And  danced  on  the  mydnycht  hill. 

The  corby  craw  cam  gledgin  near» 

The  em  gede  veeryng  bye ; 
And  the  trouts  leapt  out  of  the  Leven  Locb» 
Charmed  with  the  melodye. '  p.  70,  71- 
We  can  afford  to  make  no  more  quotations ; — yet  it  would 
Kircely  be  fair  not  to  give  one  stanza  from  the  song  to  which 
the  author  himself  has  assigned  the  prize  in  this  competition.— 
To  us  it  appears  to  be  altogether  in  the Jalsetto  of  affected  veh** 
mence.    This  is  the  opening*- 

*  When  the  gusts  of  October  had  rifled  the  thorn. 

Had  dappled  the  woodland,  and  umbered  the  plain. 
In  den  of  the  mountain  was  Kennedy  bom  : 

There  hushed  by  the  tempest,  baptized  with  the  rain« 
His  cradle,  a  mat  that  swung  light  on  the  oak ; 
His  couch,  the  sear  mountain-fern,  spread  on  the  rock  | 
The  white  knobs  of  ice  from  the  chilled  nipple  hung. 
And  loud  winter-torrents  his  lullaby  sung.  *  p.  47. 
There  are  some  traits  of  coarseness  in  this  little  specimen ; 
hot  they  turn  into  absolute  vulgarity  as  the  story  proceeds ; — as» 
finr  example,  when  the  blushing  bride  gives  this  simple  account 
ef  her  proceedings  on  the  night  of  her  marriage — 

*  I  had  just  laid  me  down,  but  no  word  could  I  pray  ; 
I  had  pillowed  my  head,  and  draim  vp  the  bed  cover,  * 

There  are  many  such  blemi^es  of  diction,  indeed,  through- 
out  the  volume,  and  several  that  are  combineid  with  considerable 
obscuri^ ;"— as  when  the  author  teUs  us*  of  an  eagle  waked  by 
a  ghost,  that 

*  Astonished,  to  hide  in  the  moon-beam  he  flew, 
And  Kr^wed  the  night-heaTen  till  lost  in  the  blue.  * 

Ailer  the  large  specimens,  however,  which  we  have  already 
exhibited,  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  these  little  peculiaritTes.  Mr 
Hogg  is  undoubtedly  a  person  of  very  considerable  genius*  He 
has  ofavioifsly  imitated  Mr  Scott  more  than  any  other  author  ; 
hut  he  has  not  imitated  him  very  successfully  ;  and  the  passages 
in  which  he  resembles  him  the  least,  are  certainly  the  most  me^ 
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nCorions.  In  tlic  wihe  department,  his  inferiontyiii'ifigbm-  oF- 
gentitnenty  conception  of  character,  and  animadon  of  narnativ^y* 
is  abundantly  conspicuous.  When  he  attempts  a  wilder  fiigh^ 
be  is  often  very  beautiful  and  iiftpressiv^  y  but  it  wovld  be  an  in- 
finite improvement  to  the  whole  of  his  poctrjr,^  if  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  put  a  little  more  thought  and  matter  iii  it*— to  make 
BIS  images  a  litde  more  select^  and  his  descri^tiodait  good  deal 
less  redundant* 

Art.  IX.  Anster  Fair,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.  With  other 
Poems,  The  Second  Edition.  By  W.  Tennant.  12iDa. 
pp.  255.    Edinburgh^  1814. 

■VITe  consider  this  volume  not  only  as  eminently  origthal,  but 
^^  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  composition  hithertd  but  litije 
ki^own  in  the  Kterature  of  this  conntry-^to  that  species,  we 
.mean,  of  gay  or  fantastic  poetry  which  plays  through  the  wotfe' 
of  Pulci  and  Ariosto,  and  animates  the  cornpositioi^s  of  ma- 
ny inferior  writers  both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy — which  is  eqiifally 
removed  from   "  "  esque  or  mock-heroic— ^' 

and  from  the  s  ^se  of  satirical  pleasant- 

ry— which  is  ci  iculons,  and  displaj^s  on* 

ly  the  vague  ai  *  a  sportive  and'  raised 

imaginhtion,  v  of  wit,  or  the  practis- 

ed sagacity  of  elaxes  into  childishneflB^ 

and  is  sometiir  ur ;  but  its  feadii^  cha- 

racter is  a  kinc  -a  certain  intoxication 

and  nimblenesi  tt  a  profusion  of  imsq^ 

without  much  coi^gruity  or  selection,  and  covers  all  tl^e  objecta 
to  which  it  is  directed  with  colours  that  are  rather  brilliant  than 
harmonious,  and  combines  them  into  groupcs  that  are  more  liyet 
ly  than  graceful..  This  efierv^scence  of  the  spirits  has  been  hi- 
therto sCipposed  almost  peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
South  ;  and  the  poetry  in  which  it  naturally  exhales  itself,  se^if^a 
as  if  it  could  only  find  a  suitable  vehicle  in  their  pjastie  and  flea^- 
ible  idioms,  or  a  fitting  audien^  among  the  su$aeptible  rates  by 
whom  they  were  framed. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the' presln^t  attempt  wiB 
unsettle  th&t  opinion ;  and  are  very  far  from  thinkiiiff,  either 
that  its  success  has  been  perfect,  or  that  the  author  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  or  in  all  of  the  details  of 
his  execution.  The  attempt,  however,  is  bold  and  vigonma; 
and  indicates  both  talents  and  enterprise  that  may  hereafter 
be  more  worthily  employed.  Hitherto,  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
l^ey  have  been  exerted  under  prcimistances.  the  moat  unpropir 
lious  I  for  Mr  ^Tennant  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  as  well  as  Mr  Hogg 
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-^4ilid'  hu  bode  would  be  entitled  to  netke  as  a:  cariomtrf,  evta 
if  its  pfetensioDs  were  iniicb  smelier  than  they  sate  on  tlie  score 
of  its  merary  merit. 

Bon  in  a  very  humtale  condition  of  Ufb,  and  dtsahled,  by  the 
infirmities  of  his  person,  from  earning  a  subfliistence  by  his  labour^ 
the  future  poet  of  mirth  Wonld  probably  have  periled  in  help- 
less penury  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  In  Scotland, 
however,  education  is  not  very  costly, — and  no  condition  is  so 
hfWf  m  to  exempt  a  parent  from  the  duty  of  bestowing  it,  even 
upon  the  most  numerous  offspring.  The  youih  was  early  initiate 
ed^  therefore,  in  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing; — and  after 
piMSingBome  years,  as  we  understand,  in  the  situation  of  clerk  to 
a'Utll^  nfterdiant  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  Fife,  was  at  length 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  parish  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the 
mosl  dreary  and  thmly  peopled  parishes  in  the  same  coun- 
ty,*-^wiiere  befaas  ever  since  remained,  in  unbroken  cheerful- 
hms  inidf  mcHfidreleSB  oohtent,  on  an  income  of  less  than  thir- 
ty pomidft  flKyesir.  In  his  low  and  lonely  cottage,  in  this  cheer- 
ktts  serihksion, — with  no  literary  society, — with  the  most  scanty 
mati^il^fer  stfady,  and  the  most  dim  and  distant  anticipations 
of  hterary  distinction,  he  not  only  made  himself  a  distinguished' 
prtrficietit  in  classical  learning  before  he  had  attained  his  twen^ 
ty^flfth  year,  but  acqnired  a  ikmiliar  acquaintance  with  the  Ian** 
gusges  and  literature  of  modem  Europe, — and  cheered  his  soli-' 
tflde'Witli  the  ooriipo^tion  of  such  verses  as  now  lie  before  us. 
Without  any  reference  to  the  condition  of  their'  author,  we  have 
flhroady  said,  that  they  are  remarkable  for  spirit  and  original!  • 
ty^--MM>nsidered  in  connexion  with  bis  history,  we  think  they' 
ute  altogether  surprising. 

the  subject,  wnieh  we  do  not  think  very  fortunately  chosen, 
i»  borrowed  ftom  some  antient  legends,  respecting  the  mar- 
tim^  efcoioe  of  a  fair  lady,  who^e  beauty  is  still  celebrated  in  the 
bd&ds  and  traditions  of  Mr  Tamsnt's  native  district — and  whose 
Hand,  it  seems,  was  held  out  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in  an* 
ass  raoe^  and  a*  match  of  running  in  sacks — a  competition  of 
bttgpiping,  and  of  story-teffing.  Upon  this  homely  foundation, 
Mr  T.  has  erected  a  vast  superstructure  of  description,  and  ex- 
pended a  great  treasure  of  poetry.  He  has  also  engrailed  upon 
it,  the  airy  ami  ticklish  machinery  of  •Shakespeare's,  or  rather 
df  Wiehmd's  Oberon,-^though  he  has  given  the  less  adven* 
turous  name  of  Puck  to  his  ministering  spirit,  who,  with  the  fe^- 
male  fairy  to  whom  he  is  wedded,  patronizes  the  victor  in  these 
successive  contentions,  and  secures  not  only  his  success,  but  his 
acceptance  with  the  devoted  fair. 

•  Tne  merit  of  the  poem  does  not  consist  at  all,  as  it  appears  t<> 
wm,  in  the  oDntrivance  or  conduct  of  the  story — of  whi4n*  tlie  out- 
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Sue  is  brwfly  «»  ibllows.  The  blooniBg  heroin^  sittikig  one 
evening  by  ber  lonely  parlotir  fire»  b  startled  by  tb^  sudden  appa-, 
rition  of  a  gay  and  glittering  fairy,  who  presents  hioiself  among 
the  di^es  on  ber  supper  taole^  and  after  many  admonitions,  d^ 
rects  ber  to  proclaim  to  the  world  bar  resolution  of  bestowing ' 
her  hand  in  the  whimsical  manner  that  has  been  already  mm- 
tioned ;  and  to  appoint  the  day  of  the  next  Fair  or  annual  nuu> 
l;et  at  Anster  (or  Anstrutber  in  Fife)  for  this  great  competition* 
The  orders  of  the  tricksy  spirit  are  accordingly  obeyed  ;  and  tt 

Erodigious  concourse  of  suitors  and  spectators,  including  the 
ing  and  all  his  court,  assemble  on  the  day  appointed.  The  de- 
scription of  their  various  and  contrasted  groupes,  forms  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  spirited  parts  of  the  poem.  The  suocesaiye  . 
contentions  are  then  narrated  with  great  spirit  and  e6fectt  and 
the  victory  falling  of  course  in  every  instance  to  the  fiivourite  of 
the  fairieis,  the  demmement  is  brought  fHoonX  by  the  actual,  ap- 
pearance of  those  alert  personages  at  the  grand  supper  whiai 
solemnized  the  betrothment,  where  it  is  exj&ined  that  th^^  had 
been  divorc^  and  condemned  to  sditary  coefiiiement,  tiU  they 
should  be  able  to  bring  about  the  events  whidi  bad  been  thai 
di^accomplishcd. 

.  The  great  charm  of  this  singular  composition. coninstSy  no 
doubt,  in  die  profusion  of  images  and  groupes  which  it  thrusts 
iipon  the  fancy ,  and  the  crowd  and  hurry  and  animation  with' 
which  they  are  all  jostled  and  driven  along  >  but  this,  though  e 
Tery  rare  merit  in  any  modem  production,  is  entitled  perhaps  te* 
less  distinction  than  the  perpetual  sallies  and  onthresicings  of  a 
rich  and  poetical  imagination,  by  which  the  bomely  themes  en' 
which  the  authof'  is  professedly  employed,  are  constantly  en- 
nobled or  contrasted,  and  in  which  the  ardour  of  a  mind  evi- 
dently fitted  for  higher  task^  is  somewhat  capriciously  expended* 
it  is  this  frequent  kindling  of  the  diviner  spirit — ^this  teiH]em^ 
to  rise  above  the  trivial  subjects  among  whiui  he  bas^  chosen  to 
disport  himself,  and  this  power  of  connecting  grand  or  beamifu^ 
conceptions  with  the  representation  of  vulgar  objects  or  ludi- 
crous occurrences,  that  first  recommended  thid  poem  to  our 
notice,  and  still  seem  to  us  to  entitle  it  to  more  general  notoriety; 
The  author  is  occupied^  no  doubt,  in  general,  with  low  matters^ 
£nd  bent  upon  homely  mirth ; — but  his  genius  soars  tip  every 
iiow  and  then  in  spite  of  him  ;•"— and  *  his  delights ' — to  use  e 
^iiuiint  expression  of  Shakespeare, 

.   , *  his  delights 

Are  dolphin- like,  and  show  their  backs  above 
The  element  they  move  in.  * 
We  may  begin  our  quotations  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
eopious  account  of  the  groupes  that  came  trooping  to  the  bridal 
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finely  Which  cann6t  >^ell' be  exetnpliHed  in  any  apecitnen  w«' 
cainHi^ afford  Wfivari^rrbe. 

*  Comrn  next  from  Ross-shire  and  frdm  Sutherland 

The  horny  ktiuckled  Irflted  HigWandman: 
Fr.- 1  where  Upon  the  rocky  Caitbness  strand 

♦  iSreaka  the  long  wate  that  at  the  Pole  began, 
And  where  Lochfyrte  from  her  prolific  sand 

tiler  herrings  gives  to  feed  each  bord*ting  clan,  , .. . 
Arrive  the -brogue-shod  men  of  genVmis  eye, 
Plaaled,  and  breeehlees  kll,  with  Esai/s  hairy  thigh.  , 
^nd  every  hUsbandraart,  round  Largo-law, 

Hath  sorap'd  his  huge- wheerd'dung-caft  fair  and  d^ea^ 
Wherein,  on  siclcM  stuflTd  full  of  oaten  straw,  ^ 

Sits  the  GooUwiffe,  Tarn,  Katey,  Jocft,  and  Jean ; 
In  flow'rs  and'ribHnds  drest  the  horses  dra^ 

StoQlfy  their  creaking  cumbersome  m^cli{n<d. 
As,  on  his  cart«head%  sits  the  Goodman  proud, 
'   "'And  cheerily  tracks  his  whip,  and  whistles  deatr  andloud« 
Then  from  her  coal-pits  Dysart  vomits  forth 

Her  subterranean  men  of  colour  dun, 
Poor  human  mould  warps !  doomM  to  scrape  In  darth^ 

Cimhierian  people,  strangers  to  the  sun ; 
Gloomy  as  soot,  with  ftices  grhn  and  swarth. 
They  Anarch,  most  sourly  leering  every  one.  *     p.  47t  48v 

*  Next,  from  the  well-akM  ancient  town  of  Crail, 

*  Go  oiit  her  craftsmen  with  tumultuous  din. 
Her  wind-bleach'd  fishers,  sturdy-limb*d  and  hale. 

Her  in-knee'd  tailors,  garrulous  and  thfn  ; 
AM  some  are  flu^h^d  with  horns  of  pithy  ale. 

And  some  are  fierce  with  drams  of  smuggled  ginv 
And  nforketniaids,  and  apron'd  wives,  that  bring 

Their  gingerbread  in  b^kets  to  the  Fair  ; 
And  cadgers  withth^ir  Creels,  that  hang  by  st^hg 

Froin  their  lean  horse^ib^^,  rubbing  off  the  hair$' 
And  ^rook-legg'd  cripples,  that  on  crutches  swing 

Thelt  shabby  peiKtpns  with  a  noble  air. '  p.  50«  ^     i 

*  Hof  ofAy  waa  the  knd  with  crowds  opprcst, 

That  trample  forward  to  th*  expected  FiUff  .    ^ 

The  harasa'd  ocean  had  no  peace  or  rest> 

So  nuiny  keela  her  foamy  boaom  tears  > 

For,  into  view,  now  sailing  from  the  west, 

lyitb  streamers  idling  in  the  bluish  air. 
Appear  the  painted  pleacure4>oats  superb. 
And  red-prow'd  fiiher-boats  a&r  are  apy'd 

In  south-east,  tilting  o^er  the  jasper  main. 
Whose  ving-like  o&rs^  dispread  on  either  sid<s 

NoMT  swoop  on  aed,  tiow  rise  in  sky  agaiiK  ^  p^  60, 6  Jl. 
V<Mm  XXI.V.  Na  47>  M     . 
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There  are  at  least  thirty  pages  of  this  kind  of  descrlpdoii— 
tior  is  the  account  of  the  occupation  of  the  assembled  multitude 
on  the  eve  of  the  solemnity  less  animated  or  strongly  coloured. 
*  Others  upon  the  green,  in  open  airg 

Enact  the  best  of  I>iivie  Lindsay's  plays  | 
While  baUad*singing  women  do  not  spare 

Their  throats,  to  give  good  utt'raoce  to  their  lays ; 
And  many  a  leather-Tung'd  co-dianting  pair 

Qf  wood-Iegg*d  sailors,  children's  laiigh  and  gaze. 
Lift  to  the  courts  of  Jore  their  voices  lond^ 

YJijrmniog  their  mishaps,  to  please  the  heedBess  crowd* 
Meanwhile  the  ssn,  fatigued,  (as  well  he  may)»    * 

With  riilning  on  a  night  till  seven  o'dock, 
fieams  on  each  diimney*tep  a  farewell  ray,. 

IJluining  into  gold«[i  shaft  Hm  smoke  $ 
And  now  in  sea, « far  west  from  Oronsay, 

Is  dipp'd  his  chariot-.wheels'  refulgent  spoke. 
And  now  a  section  of  his  face  appears, 
And,  diving,  now  he  ducks  dean  down  oW  head  and  ears*- 
Anon  uprises^  with  bKtbe  bsgptpe'iB  sound, 

And  rinriller  din  of  flying  fiddle-stick,. 
On  the  green  loan  and  meadow-crofts  around, 

A  town  of  tents,  with  blankets  roofed  quick ; 
A  thousand  stdces  aie  rooted  m  the  ground ; 

A  diousand  hammers  clank  and  clatter  thick ; 
A  thousand  fiddles  squeak  and  squeal  it  yare ; 
A  thousand  stormy  drones  out-gasp  in  groans  their  air. 
And  such  a  turbulence  of  general  mirth 

Rises  ftom  Avstbb  loan  upon  the  sky, 
Ihat  from  his  ^irone  Jove  starts,  and  down  on  eaitb 

Looks,  wondering  what  may  be  this^  jUIiQr. 
Meantime  the  Moon^  yet  leaning  on  the  streanit 

With  fluid  olver  bathes  the  weUun  MM^ 
That  now  Earth's  half4>alt,  on  thoside  of  night. 

Swims  in  an  argent  sea  o^  beavl^iU  moenligbt*  ^ 

p*67r-6^ 
The  bright  opening  of  the  eventful  day  is  described  in  a  straia 
6f  purer  poetry — whieh  shdes,  hoirevery  very  naturally  inlo  tho 
gossiping  tone  that  Js  most  natural  to  the  subject. 
<  Xound  through  the  vast  ciroumftrence  of  sky 

One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behoM» 
Save  in  the  East  some  fleeces  bright  of  die. 

That  striffe  t&e  hem  of  heai^'n  with  #ooUy  gold^  ' 
Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 

Lolling^  in  amatJEmthme  flow'ts  enrolTd, 
That  ihey.may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God^ 

flung  from  the  blessed  East  o'er  the  fair  Earth  abtoadC 
The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  nu^e. 

Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet.tbe  beam} 
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Citf  «Eid  Tillage,  tteeple,  cot,  and  gnmget 
Gilt  as  with  NatureVpi 


t  purest  leaf*gold  seem ; 
Theheaths  and  upland  muirsy  and  fallows*  change 

Tneir  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam* 
And,  on  ten  thousand  dew*bent  leaves  and  spraySf 
Twinkle  ten  thousand'suns,  and  fling  their  pehy  tayu  * 
Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  corn 

Full  merrily  the  little  sky-larks  spring. 
And  on  their  dew*bediibbled  pinion^  borne* 

Mount  to  the  heav'n's  bHie  key-stone'  flickering-; 
They  turn  their  plttme»oft  bosortis  to  the  mom, 
And  bail  the  genial  light,  and  cheerly  sing ; 
Echo  the  gladsomehillH  and  ralleys  rouAd, 
As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the  sound/ 
For  when  the  first  up^sloping  ray  was  flung 

On  Amster  steeple's  swaOow-harbVing  tdjp, 
Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  ning 
Sonorous,  janglmg  loud  without  a  stop  j 
For  toilfaifrl?  each  bitter  beadle  swung, 

Ev'n  tiU  he  smok'd  inih  swedt,  his  gi^asy  tope» 
And  aliaost  broke  his  belUwheel,  ufih'rhig  in  . 
The  mom  of  Anstbr  Faib,  with  tinkletankling di'di 
And,  from  pur  steeple's  pinnacle. out-spread, 

The  town's  long  colours  flare  and  'flap  on  htgjb^ 
Whoee  anchor,  blazoned  fitir  in  green  ajsd  red, 

Curls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  bft 
Whilst,  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast*head^ 

Of  brig  and  sloop  that  In  the  harbouT  lie, 
Streams'the  red  gaudery  of  flags  in  air. '    p.  76— 'fS^    . 
We  haye  not  courage  to  venture  on  any  detailed  descriptioli 
of  the  games  diemsehres— thowh  diey  are  dehneated  with  siii* 
gular  spirit  and  originali^.  ..  'Die 
starting  of  the  victor  in  the  ass  nu 
the  reader,  that,  even  in  the  most  d 
die  author  never  stoops  to  roerevul 
deems  himsdf  by  sdkne  actual  felici 
*  See  how  his  bright  whip,  brand! 
Flickers  like  streamer  in  the  r 
See  how  his  ass  oh  earth  with  ni 
Half  flying  rides,  in  air  half-ri 
As  if  a  pair  of  ostrich  wings,  01 
To  help  him  on,  had  sproutec 
The  pole  is  gain'd ;  hb  asses  head  he  turns 

Sotithward,  to  tread  the  trodden  ground  again  } 
Sparkles  like  flint  the  cuddy's  hoof  and  bums. 

Seeming  to  leave  a  smoke  upon  the  plain ; 
His  bitted  mouth  the  foam  impatient  churns ; 
Sweeps  his  broad  tail  behind  him  like  a  train.  *  &0.  g.  I(Kfc 
M2 
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The  barg-pipmg  fa  also  recorted  in  strains  not  Jess  sonoroiM- 
The  effect  of  th«j  Victor's  perfbrmarfce  is  to  (brow  the  whole  as- 
sembly intp  a  wiW  delirium  of  dancing — a  catastrophe  borrowed 
from  the  Oberon  of  Wleland — and  yet  described  with  an  origi- 
nal vein  of  extravagance  and  hutuoun 

•  And  hoar^hair*d  men  and  wives,  wliose  marrow  A^ 
l^ath  from,  theif  hollpw  bones  8iu?k*d  ou^  and  drunks 
Canary  in  unconscionable  rage, 

hrunL; 

unk.  . 
fling      ', 

ip  spring 


>undr 
somidr    . 

8 

raimd  (         ' 

\B  TQSLry 

sbor^  to  §h<wit 
It 

:k)Udy  i. 

iropa; 

^  ..  x^  ngMf  .    •• 

ll^fure-^aS  laugh'd  at  each  bewitched  cifowd,  ....    , 
;l'orneTpr,  .siidcpheaTen's  baldric. fif^t  he  trod,  ,.    . 

^.^'  Tripp'd  was  pijucK. country  dance  bepea^h  his  fiery  coad,  \  . 

reakipg.  op  of* 


3g  queen, 
tvinklin^  sheoi- 


jn. 


Splits  into  fracturt^d  i-fles,  thnt  tvush  and  roll 
.Diverse,  athwart  the  molten  oCe*?n  driven.  *    p,  202^  20f^. 
Vt'tefr  the  bridal  party  are  asien::blcd  hrsuppcr, 'the  galbul 
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vict<^  thinks  tii  to  dlstloiie,.  that  lie  had  been  mbv^  to  this  en- 
t^rize  by  tbe  su^estion  of  a  little  feniale  r^y»  wlio  ^s^eared 
on  his  sapper  table,  and  promised  him  her  distance.  -He  first 
saw  a  white  and  fragrant  yapour  ascend  i  in  coliumis  |x;^m  his 
dishes.  ,  / 

^  I  sat  and  gaz'd — ^not  long;  when,  strange  ^o  say« . 
Forth  from  that  reeky  pillar's  poly  bas^ 
Started  at  once  a  little  fcinale  fay. 

Giggling  and  blithely  Ja^ghing  ia  my  fac^; 
Her  h^bt  was  sl^  the  lily  that  in  IMay  .  ;. 

LifU  to  the  sub  her  head's  en;verraeil'd  grace.. 
The  gown  in  which  her  eU&hip  was  array 'd,  ;' 

Like  to  the  pcacock^s  painted  tcather  sbined* 
And  on  fhe  tablecloth  reduadant  spread      • 

Its  lustrous  train  fbr  half  a  foot  behind ; 
Over  her  breast  her  purple-striped  plaid  \ 

hsLj  floating  loose  and  thin  as  woven  wind «  i 
And  gorgeous  was  her  head-dress,  as  the  hue 

Of  I^-flower,  •  that  tfireads  her  velye^.petals  hlo^ 
Deck'd  was  her  neck's  circumference  with,  row  ^ 

Of  diamonds,  strung  on  thread  m  costly  han^ 
JSmall  pearly  berries  that  are  wont  to  gtp^ 

Upon  the  bushes  of  old  Fairyland ; 
*  And  in  each  diamond's  orb  so  fair  in  sbow^ 

My  candle's  imsge  burning  seem'd  to  stand^ 
That  her  white  slemier  teck  was  all  in  gleam, 
Donbly  impearl'd  thus  with  light's  reflected  beaau'^ 

The  story  is  no  sooner  ended!,  Aan  m  flash  of  silvery  light 
•emblazes  the  haU,  and  the  two  glittering  beings  appear  on  the 
table,  in  the  midst  of  the  fragrant  vapour.     Their  lirst  aUeution 
is  to  eacli  other.    They  rush  lijke  partea  lovers  iiito  a  fond  em- 
brace. /  .* 
*  And,  af  two  doves  of  plutoy -yarnishM  thi'oat 
Sit  billing  in  their  dove-cot^s  ne$ted  hple^ 
Their  liquid  wee  lips  twitter  kisses  hot                            '  ** 
Infoodcomimrtuality.of  soul.'    p.  22$.                    '^'^ 
Pudc  then  teUstbe  whole  story  of  their  cfuel  separation  by  the 
malice  of  a  ^bomy  enrhant^r,  mid  of  the  spciis  which  ha^  c^n- 
Dected  their  reunion  with  the  marriage  of  tfie  happy  "pmt,  whbm 
tbey  had  just  brought  toff^tfaer^  and  4naU/  times'  his  leave*  of 
the  good  company,  and  the  merry  monarch  who  graced  tt  wijJi 
bis  presence,  in  this  characteristic  manner. 

<  And  npw»  my  Lord^  0  King  I  we  tn'nst  away*  f 

To  taste  the  sweets  of  oew«ionnd  liberty,  ' 
To  ride  astraddle  on  the  lunar  j^y  >  "* 

In  atry  gallop  to  the  top-of  sky*  *.      * 

!jLnd  lave  oor  limber  limbs,  and  pla^afid  plar^  -'  -  ^% 

^14  thp  RiUk  ihat  dwe  the  galaxy ;         ^ 
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Fareif«n!--T«MTj<i78beraiQMoneacb  of  7911!  . 

Adieo,  them  Brukgrooni  gweet !  thou  l^imy  Bridtt  adieu !  '^-^ 
Tbn  hftii^  said,  ne  on  his  shiny  hair 

pid  gracefully  hb  silver*d  hat  replace, 
Aad  se^r  by  the  hand  his  lady  fair, 

A  while  Took*d  smerlcfng,  winking,  in  1^  hct  i 
Then  twift  as  spark  fion  fire,  or  hSim  frooi  star, 

Tbat  nnssbstantial,  sKm,  frail,  fiury-broce, 
Knon^  table  bfeaving  off  their  phanusms  smdl, 
Sietr  thr»a^  the  window  ilew  of  MaogiiU  dinbg-h^ 
Sheer  dirou^  thp  priodoir  fleetly  flew  the  twain, 

Mocjdng  die  eye  that  try'd  to  follow  them ) 
Yet,  strange  to  add  I  nor  wood  nor  glassy  pan^ 

Was  injpr^d  of  the  fay-pierc'd  window  frame. 
Amazement  ran  in  er^ry  beating  vein 

Of  Br\de,  and  Groom,  and  Bang,  and  Lord,  and  Daa^ 
As  they  beheld  the  eonpled  goblins  fly 
TItfougli  winifow-fhi^t  and  gl?ss  abroad  into  the  sky. '  238-9. 

PerbApa  we  fcaye  detained  oqr  English  readeii  too  long  with 
par  two  tuneful  countrymen.  Tbev  have  neither  of  them,  we 
eonfeM,  the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  Bums,  or  the  energy  and 
^pjoidour  of  Scott ;  but  thqr  appear  to  us  to  be  persona  of  pro-* 
iniie ;  and,  at  all  events,  tp  be  singly  worth  a  whole  cageful  of 
ordinary  ton^isters  from  ^he  colleges  and  cities  of  the  Souths 
We  leate  them  now  to  their  fate  $  and  if  they  do  not  turn  out 
wdl,  we  engajge  to  be  more  cautious  in  giving  put  words  of 
good  augury  for  the  future. ' 


AnT.  X.  Memorial  of  if.  Carfiot^  Lieutenont-Generol  in  the 
Wren^  Arny^  Knigkf  pf  H^  Order  ef  Si  Louist  Member  ^ 
tke  Legkmlgf  Htmtur^  and  of  the  InsHMe  6f  Ftanu.  Ad^ 
4re$9ed  to  His  Mo$i  P^risififn  Mqietfy  Lotus  'XVtIL  Trans^ 
UiMfioim  ike  t'r^nch  itanuscrfpf  Copy.  To  iMeh  is  subfoin* 
€d^  a  Shkk  (^  M.  Caputs  UJe^  together  with  some  remark^ 
fUe  Sp€eeim  i^Aich  he  made  onjormer  occasions  in  the  Naiian^ 
mt  ConoenHon  and  Trihunate.  By  Lewis  Ooidsmith,  Aq* 
thor  of  llbe  Secrejt  Hioory  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte^  E- 
dttor  of  the  AatigaUican  Monitori  ^  &c.    Hookhum,  Loii« 

JT  is  rntidi  to  ^  fff(|Pett0d^  that  po  interesting  a  work  slioi;!^ 
:  faiaf^  fidfen  into  the  bands  of  a  person  in  every  way  so  ill 
oualified  to  do  it  justice  by  a  translation.  The  pretence  of  its 
pfbs^  rtodered  from  *  the  French  Manuscript  copy, '  is  intend* 
iJH  ^  doid)l  Uf  convey  im  impression  that  Mr  Goldsmith  hii^ 
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teoepred  H  in  oonfidenee ;  but  it  k  wdl  known  that  printed  oo« 

C'es  are  to  be  had  io  P^b,  and  undoubtedly  this  tranfilAtkm 
«  beoi  made  from  one  of  U^ese— or  perhaps,  if  there  is  any 
tmth  jit  all  in  the  aatertion,  from  a  written  oopy  tramnntled  of 
one  of  the  Paris  edition^  after  it  became  eearoe  in  oooieqaence 
of  the  prohibition*  A,  verj  eiijj;ht  attention  to  almoet  any  page 
of  this  translation,  evinces  that  it  eonreys  a  most  imperfect  idea 
of  the  original--^in  many  passa^  perfierta  its  meanings— and  in 
none  ren£srs  its  spirit.  Yet  it  is  the  only  edition  to  which  ire 
hare  access,  and  w^  msst  therefore  be  satisfied  with  it.  Of  Mr 
Goldsmith,  his  b»tory,  and  his  f^mer  works,  we  sav  nothing. 
We  are  dnwilling  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  from  M.  Camo( 
to  such  a  snbiect. 

We  liaire  nreqnently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortunate  dis* 
positkih  wfaidi  prevails  in  almost  every  part  of  Earope,  to  re* 
gard  die  pnbUc  of  thk  country  as  a  sort  of  common  aroiterj  and 
to  look  towards  the  opinion  here  entertained,  as  the  public  opi- 
nion generally. .  It  is  evident  that  this  remark  is  liable  to  exoep« 
dons.  Wherever  our  individual  interests  are  concerned,  as  in  mar 
ritime  questions,  or  our  jealousy  of  France  is  supposed  to  be  exdt* 
edj  our  voice  goes  for  lit  tie ;  but,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  are . 
v^^arded  as  akind  of  trfounal,  to  i^ich  forago  princes  must  look 
for  fadgmeotf  and  foreign  communities  for  sympathy  and  justice* 
This  arises  partly  from  our  having  a  less  immediate  interest  in, 
4he  affiurs  of  the  Continent,  and  consequently  bein^  more  free 
from  a  selfidi  bias,  than  those  who  belong  to  it;  but  it  is  chiefly 
Homaied  apon  our  enjoying  a  much  greater  portion  of  libarty 
than  any  ocber  European  people,  and  bavina;  especially  a  cottilp 
durable  share  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
people  are  of  some  wey^  in  the  nation  {  their  voice  is  frequent* 
if'  heard,  notwkhstanoing  die  conjaptioti  of  die  Oovemment  i 
eveiy  now  and  Uien  th^  audce  a^sueoessful  stand  a||ainst  oppres^^ 
sion ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  minimi  ia  tar  more  eolK 
anlted,  hecaose  mndi  better  ascertained,  and  therefore  mndi 
more  formidable  than  in  any  other  counuy;  It  i^  singular  in 
libw  great  a  degree,  acooKlingiy,  sovereigns,  ministers,  and  o« 
liier  powerful*  personages  abroad,  who  in  reality  «re  for  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  public  voice  in  England,  yet  look  towards  oor 
press,  as  stampii^  their  character  ooth  with  the  present  times 
and  with  posterity.  They  have  nopubUck^  as  it  w^e,  of  their 
own ;  and  therefore  regard  Endand  as  a  publick  common  to  ail 
nations.  The  oppressed,  on  t£e  other  hand^  cast  their  ^es  to« 
wards  the  same  quarter,  as  they  were  somewhat  oratorical^,  an4 
indeed  falsely,  said  to  do  in  antient  times  towards  Homes  as  9. 
common  refuge  for  the  distrest;  and,  if  they  cannot  obtain . 
e^  thejr  at  lea^t  expect  to  find«x)nsalatio4i^  in  ihe  cUf^ 
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the  *  hi^  prerogatnre '  of  this  free  coumry^  it  is  the  more  ^ 
he.  wished  diftt  its.  conduct  should  4>n  all  oocasion&^iHtify'ao  greal 
a  preeminence;  and  those  aberrations  from  justice  and  :coiiaa^ 
tency  are  the  more  te  faefemented>  wluob  iiol  unfi^nebtly  tend 
to  impair  the  confideDoe  of  the  worid  in  thepublick opinJAn  of 
Eo^landi 

i    There  are  few  individtiak  reiipeeltQg  vhora  that  opinioB  has 
Ouctualed  more»  or  appeared  more  manifintly  to  436  wider. die 
fbminion  of  prejudice  'and  temporary  laterMs,  than  the  emi«> 
mnt  person  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  .  While  be 
formed  a  part  of  the  revokrlionary  ^vernmentt  and  wat  only 
known  to  us  bv  the  tremendous  successes  of  the  French  anus 
lifisder  lus,  ^ontrouly  we  were  fain  to  say  nothing  abovi  Inm  in- 
dividually, and  to  k)8e  sight  of  him,  by  confounding  hhawitii 
the  Jacobin  chiefs.     The  more  re^kir  and  trmqiiil  cotttti^ottoQ 
of  the  Executive  Directory  and  Two.  Cbunoils,  pwaentcd  him 
in  a  conspicuous  place ;  the  course  «f  victory  waa  pursued  under 
bis  auspices  $  and  as  it  was  no  longer  easy  tio  ov^took  him«  we 
f^etty  lavishly  abused  him,  merely  because  he  disdiai^ged  bis 
duty  tOAvardfi  hia  own  coontry^  and  that  country  was  ai  war  with 
ours.    The  abus^,  howerer,  was  not  pointed^  as  it  was  andonbt^ 
^ly  intended,  against  his  military  geniiis  ^  but  he  waa  singled 
ootv  unfortunately  enough^  from  among  the  Directors,  aa  the 
type  of  Jacobinism  :  and  Mr  Burkct  intending  to  denounce  them^ 
as  a  vile  and  bloodthirsty  crew^  made  chciee  of  him  for  the  cUef 
figAire  in  his  picture,  ami  sketdied  h^m  with  a  rapid  and  eea»a»^ 
but,  powerful  peHciF,  aa  *  snorting  away  thefumes  of  the  vm^ 
f  gested  hiooQ  of  hk  SorvereigO)  and  fitting  to  the  neck&  of  oth«r 
f  kings  th^  slide  of  his  guilfotine^ '    Tmil  great  man  was  far 
fbove  such  foilies ;  butunqueationably  the  unparalleled  ^cees»aa 
of  M.  Carnot's  administratioii,  secured  the  abuse  of  kim  a  fa- 
vouvaUe  Deception  ia  the  country*    Acoordinglvy  the  publtck  Os 
jBnion  waf  desdned  to  nndergo  a  change  when  ne  no  kuiger  ws0| 
fn  objeot  of  terron    Had  Mr  Burke  Inred,  nothing  would  have 
altered  bis  views  of  the  matter ;  but  the  vulgar  herd  of  his  ad- 
mirers were  suddenly  converted  to  the  admiraticm  of  M«  CamoC, 
as  soon  as  the  revolqtion  of  September  1797  {tJuf  dix-huil  Fruc^ 
tidar)  had  excluded  him  from  the  Directory,  and  banished  hin^ 
i'mm  the  country  he  bad  so  often  saved.     We  then  heard  of  no- 
thing but  the  prodif^ious  talents,  tile  unshaken  integrity,  the 
virtuous  firmness,  of  tliis  remarkable  character ;  and  diese  sen- 
t$raeqts  were  propagated  from  mp^th  to  mouth,  as  if  they,  ex- 
pressed ^  deliberate  and  candid  opinion,  while  in  truth  they  ori-i 
^inateti — parfly  in  a  visionary  hope,  that  M.  Camot  had  adopit* 
fil  .principle^  ox  Sp)*aUstn^PfM^t)y  in  a  much  better  ftmadei^ 
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4xinfidence,  specify  justified  by  tire  event,  that  hii'lon  cotrW 
never  be  repaired  to  France  in  the  tondoct  of  the  war.  The 
admirotiou  and  nitereit  eiccitad  by  bis  celebrated  Tmet  in  vin^ 
dication  of  hit  ^?onduct  {Reptmie  de  L.  K  M.  (Arftae),  iire 
firesh  in  erery  cfie^s  recoUacdon ;  nor  did  it  cease  ubon  the  re- 
4eodoD  which  every  page  soggegted,  that  thtqr  wio  flattered 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  his-  treachery  to  France,  had  prodi* 
gioudy  mistaken  his  nature;  •  Upon  the  return  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  French  succeKses^  it  was  speedihr  disco-i 
Tered  that  this  great  nuuister  once  more  presided  over  the  cam* 
paigns  of  the  eoeaay ;  and,  tint  for  the  superior  object  of  abuse 
which  tbcf  Consul  presented,  we  should  s6on  have  retracted  all 
the  admiration  which  had  been  lavished  upon  the  Ex^trector. 
His  virtuous  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  usurpation,  in  a  very 
short  time,  renewed  the  praises  formerly  Isestowed  upon  him ; 
for  we  considered  him  as  a  sort  of  erppoMion  to  the  enemy's  f^ 
vernment;  and  when  he  unexpectecny  appeared  commanaing  in 
Antwerp,  thepmbltc  voioe  was  divided  respecting  his  merits,  un*^ 
til  his  adherifig  to  ttie  restored  government  renovated  his  fame  ibr 
a  season ;  but  laat  of  all  came  bis  retirement -from  office,  ever  an 
impopular  dend  where  kinjss  are  the  patrons,  and  the  presenta* 
timi  of  this  MctnoFial.-^AO  his  merits  and  virtues  were  forthwith 
buried  in  oblivion;  and  we  revertad  to  the  creed  of  1794  or  1795, 
regarding  him  as  a  jacobin,  a  terrorist^  a  regicide* 

Through  all  the»  vidasitiidefi  of  reputation  in  this  country, 
when  uuukbets  of  pecqile  must  have  fancied  that  the  organs  of 
puUick  opinioD  were  npeaUng  of  differoac  persons,  so  various 
were  the  Ii|;htB  in  which  they  viewed  him  through  the  changing 
medium  ot  »elf-mterest,  he  remained  indeed  tlie  same,  witbout 
wavering  for  an  instant  io  his  steady  course.  N6r  has  his  cha- 
racter, in  the  eyis  of  his  own  countrymen,  proverbiaI*as  is  theie 
fiddeness,  ever  undergone  the  ilighiest  variation.  AB  acknow«« 
ledge  bis  vast  political  and  military  talents,  crowned  upon  eveiy 
occasion  with  extraordioary  sucoeM  j — his  genius  for  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  bss  contributicgis'to  their  progress,  uUed^uaHed  hy 

,  *  Similar  changes  oi  sentiment  as  to  Moreau  may  be  noted*  It 
is  singular  to  cprnpare  the  tone  of  tha  present  day  with  the  Uagniafe 
of  1797«  when  the  AtiUjacobin  poets  termed  him  *  tliat  rasctUMo-' 
reau, '  iu  a  vein  of  eie^^ant  pleasantry : — the  ground  of  praise  in  tI)o 
ODC  case  beiog  his  dessrtiog  his  country  and  lighting  with  o«r  Allies 
•^that  of  the  abuse  in  the  other  beiog  his  rcfu«king  tp  join  Pichegru 
in  bis  treacbery  To  be  .sure,  others  have  undergone  equal  changes^ 
Madame  Staol  18,  in  tbe  same  work,  rbused  in  a  tone  of  downright 
obsanitif  ;  and  Mr  Southcy  is  the  object  of  unceasing  and  very  guc- 
ce^Jul  ridicule.     No^v-a-days,  the  lady  is  all  bu^  divine  j  the  poet  is 
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Amm  of  nf  othor  omb  not  «  mart  pbiloM^er.    U|xm  diene 
points  tbcre  can  exist  no  differeitce  of  opbion  $  but  it  is  singn^ 
far  to  find  an  equal  unanimity  in  extoUiiig  bis  integrity  as  a  pub* 
lick  man,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  scenes  of  iaction  in  whidi 
he  haa  borne  sway,  and  the  manifold  co^taminatioR  by  whidi 
Im  covrse  has  ao  constantly  been  swrrouiided.    That  he  is. » 
Qiiscuided  man  in  his  sentiments  $  that  he  holds  opinioiis  hurtfol 
in  ibeir  conseqiieBees  to  the  repofie  of  mankind;  that  his  con* 
correnee  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king  wa^  among  the 
worst  of  those  results;'— are  ideas  fiimiliar  with  those  who lif^ve 
been  hb  opponents.    But  his  honesty  and  coosfsteney  are  deni* 
ed  by  no  one.     We  may  fireelv  admit  hb  errors ;  that  is,  we 
bold  an  opinion  Tery  dUferent  from  his  upon  some  fundamental 
points ;— Diit  his  integrity  is  a  fact  which  no  difference  of  sea- 
dment  can  affisct. 
In  a  word,  M«  Camot  b,  and  always  has  been,  a  sinc^^ 
^  ;repvblican.    He  has  never  been  convinced  that  France  is,  from 
extent  or  other  circumstances,  inoapahle  of  such  a  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  he  has  followed  ttus  vision^  or  chimera,  as  w# 
may  call  it,  with  the  same  unconquerable  zeal  which  kd  our 
Hampden  and  3ydnev  to  their  glorious  aaartyrdom.    That  he 
.  would,  have  died  for  hb  principle  like  them,  we  have  at  least 
<me  reason  for  believing ;  he  has  repeatedly  sacrificed  every  thing 
which  attach^  vulgar  minds  to  me — wealth,  comfort,  power, 
gforv,  his  country  and  hb  home,  when  those  prilieiples  denlakKl- 
jed  their  surrender*    We  speak  now  of  what  evenr  man  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  focts  allows  to  be  correotijr  true*    It  b  undeniable^ 
that  heiuM  shown  himself  the  most  inflexible  friend  of  liberty 
whom  France  has  produced, --the  maa  most  renowned  for  acta 
of  p^rscnal  oppositmn  to  tyranny  of  every  description, — who  haa 
the  most  fiwquently  flung  bimsdf  itito  the  breach)  and  attempted 
to  stay  the  fate  of  the  cause  in  which  he  deemed  hb  country's 
rights  and  happiness  involved;    Those  are  the  men,  wheresoever 
they  afmear,  whose  conduct  deserves  the  iq)p]ause  of  a  grate- 
ful worlds  nor  ought  thift  praise  lo  cease,  ev»  when  we  find 
them  i^upporting  tenets  erroneous  or  pernicious  in  our  eyes.    To 
unite  in  bfge  wm  powerful  i)odies  agamst  the  progres  of  abtise, 
«id  eiHDbat  among  many  for  the  rmit  cause,  b  doubtless  ren« 
Bering  a  great  service  to  mankind,    ikit  it  bears  no  comparison 
i^rith  the  actions  of  him  who,  unsupported  and  akme,  stands 
forward  a^inst  the  manhalled  powers  of  a  whole  despotism ;' 
and  teaches,  even  in  his  discomfiture,  the  most  valuable  of  prac->  * 
ileal  lessons  to  the  people — the  most  dreadful  to  their  oppressors 
— to  the  friends  of  liberty  the  most  cheering, — what  a  single  ami 
fan  achieve  when  nerved  by  stedfost  principles,  and  animated 
py  a  ^nsiderate  cnth^siasmt    To  bold  up  such  m^n  to  the  adr 
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Wi  it  U  also  useful  to  anticipate  tb«  bistoriau's  office,  ai^  dtfiuae 
more  widely  the  ^iqe  of  those  4eed«9  for  the  iostructioo  of  tbe 
ifgi  that, produced  them* 

We  putpo^  commenpif^  w]»at  we  We  to  4^vev  upon  tha 
present  oocasioD^  with  some  aceouot  ^  die  singuiar  tract  \m^ 
Mre  us.  It  is  a  Memorial,  addressed  to  the  King  of  Fraact, 
with  the  design  of  airerting  from  his  cwntry»  and  from  Europe, 
the  incalculabie  evjUs  wbi<»  must  result  from  an  apprebenied 
breach  of"  fiutb  with  the  Revolutionary  or  Republican  Party,  kt 
an  attack,  o^ntrary  to  express  stipulations,  upon  their  person* 
al  safi^ty,  on  acqount  of  their  past  conduct  or  optnion8.-f-^M. 
Canipt  hady  it  seems,  in  the  n^nth  of  July  last,  begun  to  prntt 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  s^urii^g  the  Royal  attention  ;-^being  isK 
eased  with  the  idea,  that  manuscript  woriu  are  seldom  read 
kings.  One  of  the  Ministers  havii^  got  nottoe  of  thjs,  sent 
^  Birector-Gen^al  of  the  Police,  to  expostulate  with  the  av* 
thor  on  the  ha^rdous  nature  of  the  intended  puhlicatton  $  but 
he  was  inforiQ^*  that  no  publication  was  projected.  He  then 
promised,  that  th^  Kingn^uld  read  the  m6nuscrq|>t,  and  should 
jay,  whether  be  bad  imy  olyection  to  its  being  printed.  Next 
da^,.  M.  Camot  was  iniormed,  that  His  Majesty  bad  read  it; 
but  wiabed  it  might  ^ot  b«  printed  for  the  preseiM;^  «  In  that 
<  case,  *  said  M.  Campt,  *  it  shall  remain  in  •manuscript '  One 
or  tw<^  copies,  however,  having  been  handed  ^ut  among  hif 
particular  friends,  an  ipnpreasioii  waa  priated  whoUy  without  the 
author's  knowlei^,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  what  had  hapif 
pen^  puUi^hed  an  ad?ertisem«it,  declaring  that  the  publican 
don  was  witbjimt  his  knowledge  Mr  Gokmpilh  says,  that  he 
obtained  one  of  the  mimufcrq^t  oopies»  and  made  his  translatioii 
from  itf  Certainly,  however,  the  work  was  in  the  shops  at  Paris 
bw>re  the  transhoiati  appealed*  We  leave  the  reader  to  AxTta 
whatever  opinion  he  pleases  upon  thia  part  of  the  story  I'^^jumI 
we  shall  now  add,  what  the  translator  has  Idl  untold  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  being  by  far  the  mo$t  important  part. 

When  the  work  appeared^  much  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
Oovemment.  They  did  npt  venture  at  <uiee  to  attack  the  ao^ 
thor,  whose  vast  fame.aod  popularity  rendered  such  an  expert* 
snent  dangerous  ;^--bttt  tbo  publisher  waa  sought  out,  and  not 
bdng  fouod,  one  C|f  the  booksdiers  who  soM  it  was  arrested.--^ 
He  underwent  the  usual  examinations )  and  an  accusation,  and^ 
as  w;ie  should  f^y,  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  befere  the 
Gatr  ^Instruct km  CrimineUe,  answering  to  our  Grand  Jury, 
though  cQPf^posed  of  regular  Judges,  The  pbui  of  pitching  up^ 
on  t&ppor  bopk^er,  the  least  guilty  party,  was  pretty  accut 
katehr  popied  ijroiji  similar  proceedings  in  some  countries  where 
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Louis  XVI {I.  resided  during  bk  e»Ie.  The  error  cfH^^ 
tempting  too  serere  a  punishment,  was  probably  taken  from 
the  saine  quartefi — more  especially  from  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  would  satisfy  these  wise  represser* 
*•?  the  licentioasni^ss  of  the'press,  (whose  only  mottrc,  as  we 
•well  know,  is  to  preserve  its  legitimate  liberty),  but  proceedirtg 
against  the  bookseller  as  for  poblit^ing  a  work  excitmg  to  civu 
war,  which  by  the  French  low  is  a  capital  offence.  This  at- 
tempt was  so  monserousi  as  to  defeat  itself-^  even  in  a  court 
where  the  Judges  are  removeable.-— They  threW  out  die  bill.-*- 
M.  Car  not  was  called  upon  to  state  ^-ho  th(^  original  publisher 
wa«».-*He  declared  his  entire  ignorance ;  and  the  Court,  on  the 
tnere  credit  of  his  we.1  known  veracity,  dismissed  faim  without 
farther  molestation. 

But  tlie  work  had  in  the  mean  t(me  got  int6  some  peopled 
bands ;  and  the  Crovemment  were  resolved  both  to  suppress,  and 
to  answer  it.  In  the  one  attempt^  they  pretty  nearfy  succeeded  $ 
in  the  other,  they  had  but  little  success  to  boast  of.  The  newa- 
pa{)ers  were  filled  day  after  day  with  bn^  answers,  and  longer 
invectives,  against  the  author  ;-^ut  aO'we  while  the  book  so 
•answered  and  abused,  was  not  allowed  to  be  read ;  and  those 
papers  took  care  to  chtsnoneof  i\:*— an  extraordinary  absurdity 
'-—and)  where  the  nnswers  were  but  iSseblei  leading  manifestly  to 
'  the  inference,  that  t)>e  work  itself  ibnst  contain  very  powerful 
snatter,  «nce  the  pubHo  wtn  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  a  sight 
•of  it— though  so  much  Mins  w«re  takdn^  Atldin  vain,  to  rehrte 
•it.  The  efiect  of  tbebddk  eodd  neveviiave  been  so  great,  as  the 
efi^t  of  this  conoealment,  atid  of  the  exaggerations  to  which  it 
immediately  kd.  Again — M.  CaMot  being  calumniated  for  the 
pubiication,  and  for  the  breadr  t^fiuth  whitb  H  implied,  was  na^- 
^turaily  vety  anxious  to  contradict  «ueh  reports;  Bdt  the  newspa- 
liers,  under  the  strict  oontroul  of  the  new  (ietisorship,  absohitely 
refused  for  some  time  to  admit  his  justifitktion ;  nor  was  it 
without  much  pains  and  tnana^;ement,  that  he  could  procure  the 
insertion  of  a  few  Ihies  to  this  ^fiect  in  one  of  Cfafe  Journals,-^ 
while  every  eolunia  was  filled  fbr' weeks  witli  the  mbst  unmea- 
eared  personal  invective  against  him,  as  Ae  person-  who  had  not 
only  written,  but  pubKshea  it.  Last  of  all  tomes  Mr  Cioklsniith^ 
the  sworn  friend  of  the  Bourbons,  ever  since  be  ceased  to  re«^ 
oeive  pay  from  Bonaparte  for  secret  services ;— rtbe  avowed  ene^ 
jtoy.  ot  ail  republicans,  from  the  date  of  his  leaving  that  employw 
ment ; — the  strenuous  adviser  of  as^ssinating  Bonap^te,  from 
the  nioment^hai  he  lost  his  place  of  spy  utader  hiih ; — the  im^ 
placable  enemy  of  France,  and  advocate  of  £ngtand«-^and  a^ 
iietAouB  icbotb  tfa^ese  c^padti^  tt  he  was  in  the  OotH^e  fay; 
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mhen  a  few'ycars  ago  be  conducted  in  France  ttis  Jonrnal  most 
bitter  a^nst  jElsgknd. — This  consistent  gpntletnan  comes  to  the- 
aid  of  the  restored  ^vernment,  by  pnblishin^  tb^  tract,  which 
they  are  ^ndeavourinj^  to  suppress  !  and  while  he  publishes  it» 
he  inveigb^  loudly  against  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  against 
the  dangerous  errors  of  the  author.  All  this,  indeed,  may  be 
modi  more  easily  excnsed,  than  the  very  great  injustice  which 
he  baa  done  the  tract  in  his  tranalation. 

The  literary  n^erits  of -a  tract  like  thia^  are  a  matter  of  very 
subordinate  in^KHrtance^  That  it  is  the  work  of  an  able  a*Kl 
doquent  man,  who  sees  clearly,  and  expresses  btmidf  strongly^ 
cannot  be  demed ;  although  it  is  equally  clear  that,  fixHutne  great 
talents  of  the  author,  or  the  interest  of  the  subject^  a  good  deal 
i9ore  might  have  b^n  expected,rHftnd  its  inferiority  to  Us  former 
tracts  and  to  his  spetdie^  m^y  ssiisly  be  prohoimced.  ^B«t  tho 
sentiments  and  the  occasion  of  it,  are  the  material  points  for 
<!«>nsideratioQ  i  and  here  we  must  admit,  that  he  has  not  given 
himself  tinae  to  make  the  most  of -bU  case.  The  defence  of  re- 
gicide can  never  be  an  easy  task  :  But  be  has  much  to  say  of  the 
real  causes  of  that  unfortunate  actf  mnch  more  of  the  conduct 
of  the  pretended  royalists,  both  then  and  since;  most  of  all  rf- 
specting  the  conduot  of  thfe  restored  government:— and  these 
points  would  hay^  been  far  better  handled,  had'they  been  les<; 
eloquently  brought  forward  in  a  plain  statemeut'of  facts  and 
reasons.      \  .  ,       , 

'  The  pamphlet  begins  %yitb  acknowted;c^g  the  errors  pf  botlt 
I&rticsy  or  rathci*  acmitting  the  fatal  mistfiSes  and  ^ruel  disap* 
pbintments  of  the  republicans,  in  their  pursuit  of  a  liberty  irre- 
concileable  witli.the  weakness  and  crimes  of  human  nature^amt 
diarging  mistakes  to  the  full  a^  treat  upon  the  0f>posLte  party* 
He  tbeif  states  the  difficultv  of  u>rmin^  a  fan:  at|d  impartb£ 
ittdgment  respecting  the  eonduct  of  men  m  such  soenas  of  tron*, 
ble^  while  otu:  pf^ssi<>ns  are  yet  warm,  aad  our  reaaon  is  implied 
to  a  subject  scarcely  <^apaUe  of  beings  uaraveiled.  He  remarks,, 
that  the  vulj^r-  propensity  to  judge  of  conduct  by  the  ev«K^ 
leads  to  manifold  iniustice;  but  candidly  admits^  tliat  on  many 
(]uestions  it  is  justified  by  the  tendency  of  theory  to  mislead— ^V, 
tendency  never,  he  says,  more  fatally  exemplified  than  by  the  hijs-' 
tory  of  the  Reyohition,  There  is  something  peculiarly  touching 
in  the  manner  of  nfiaking  this  frank  avowal— and  in  the  sorrow 
expressed  bv  the  autlmr  at  the  disappointment  of  his  darlinp^, 
hopes,  ^'^^e  thought, '  says  this  argent  lover  of  liberty,  *  that 
<  we  had  laid, hold  of  the  phantom  of  national  felicity.  We 
^  thought  that  k  Was  possible  to  obtnin  a  Republic  without  anar*.* 

^'chyi  an  uulimitedjiberty  withont  disorder)  a  perficl.systorR, 
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'  of  equality*  wkhout  fiicdoiis.    Experience  Jlas  Utidecavied  us 

*  most  crodiy.    What  remains  to  us  after  so  many  chimeraa 

*  vafaily  pursued  ? — Regrets — prejudices  against  all  kinds  of  par* 
'  feetion  \  the  disconraffenient  of  a  multitude  ofgooA  men,  who 

*  have  at  length  seen  Uie  inutility  of  their  effort*. '  But  tbeHf 
he  adds,  where  is  the  justice  of  dmrging  us  with  treachery  for 
all  this,  and  by  whom  is  the  accusation  levelled  «t  nsf  W«^, 
who  have  saved  France  ^rom  dismemberment^  from-  the  fate  of 
Pcdand ;  who  have  carried  her  gtory  «ver  all  Europe,  and  built 
up  a  military  renown  foor  her  wnkk  mast  make  poiteri^  almost 
incredulous  of  what  has  recaitly  happened  )-^#e  who  stbod  by 
her  in  her  extremities,  and  otit  of  nothing  but  anarchy  and  a- 
larm,  caUed  forth  the  resources  of  unexampled  victories ; — are  wcf 
to  be  accused  of  enmity  to  our  country  by  those  who  deserted 
her,  and^fought  with  her  enemies,  and  only  returned  when  thos«- 
cnemierbad  coo^oered  her ! 

*  What!  say  those  traitors,  are  not  those  who  have  Toted  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  the  Regicides  I  No,  the  Regicides  are  the  per*- 
sons  who  tooli  up  arms  against  their  native  country*  It  is  you  your- 
selves who  are.  The  others  have  voted  as  judges  appointed  by  the 
nation,  and  are  not  obliged  to  account  for  their  judgment  to  any 
4ipe*  If  they  fell  into  an  error,  they  are  in  the  same  circumstances 
ag  other  judges  who  have  erred.  They  have  erred  together  with  tho, 
entire  nation  which  provoked  that  judgment,  and  urged  as  it  were 
hy  thousands  of  addresses  sent'  in  from  the  Departments  and  from 
the  Districts.  Tfa^  have  erred  fn  common  with  all  the  nations  in 
Burope  who  treated  with  them,  and  which  would  he  at  this  very  daw 
in  peace'with  them,  had  not  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  been  equal* 
ly  the  victims  of  a  new  Upstart. 

«  Bat  you,  8irs»  who  return  after  the  storm  is  over,  how  do  you 
pretend  to  justify  yourselves  for  having  so  unmercifully  refuted  vour  * 
asnstance  to  that  King  whom  you  affect  to  lament — you,  tombse 
cupidity  he  sacrificed  the  resources  of  the  public  treasury— you, 
i^ho  by  the  perfidy  ef  your  counsels  drew  him  into  a  labyrinth  riont 
^^whicb  hetieuld  not  be  extricated  bat  by  your  own  proper  efiBrts  ? 
lyhy  did  you  refuse  those  gratuitous  omrtngs  for  nHiich  he  lisked  * 
you  i  why  did  you  refuse  him  those  additioiHil  aids  which  your  de»' 
predations  had  rendered  indispensable  f    What  did  the  Notables  do> 
for  him }    What,  the  Clergy  ?     Who  were  they  who  incited  the* 
States-General  I  who  were  they  who  caused  a  general  insurrection 
through  all  France,  and  m^o,  when  the  RevoLuHon  had  onee  com* 
menced,  found  themselves  capably  of  stemming  the  torrent  i    If  yoo 
could  do  it,'  why  did  you  not  I    If  you  could  not,  why  reproach  ci- 
thers with  not  having  stopped  it  ? 

*  Louis  XVI,  you  say,  was  the  best  of  Kings :  Did  you  not  %• 
bandon  him  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  when  you  saw  him  in  thaa^ 
danger  into  which  you  h^d  precipitated  him  ?    Was  it  not  your  duty 
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to fam a nmpart round  bkn  whh  ro»  bodiat I    Wat uttlfatf  the 
oath  which  you  took  that  vou  would  defend  hho  to  the.liat  dnop  06 
your  blood  r     If  he  was  the  fatlier  of  his  su~ 
children  of  hb  choice  ?    Was  it  not  for  you 
in  ddrt  I    Was  it  not  to  satisfy  your  rapacii 
adf  of  the  affection  of  his  other  children, — a 
support,  to  the  mercy  of  those  whom  you  hi 
Was  it  the  business  of  Republicans  to  defen 
ivhom  you  had  not  the  courage  to  defend  w      ^    ^ 
would  those  Republicans  have  to  rest  upon  for  their  support,  who, 
contrary  to  their  own  interest,  might  have  wished  to  save  the  King? 
When  you  ran  away,  was  it  not  evident  that  they  would  hav^  sacri« 
fic^  him  and  themselves  uselessly-^that  they  wouM  have  been  the 
Tictims  of  a  popular  commotion  ?    You  exact  from  o^^h  a  Tirtne 
Btore  than  hnmaa,  whilst  you  yourself es  give  an  example  of  deser^ 
tion  and  of  felony* 

*  How  does  it  Happen  then,  that  the  irat  aothora  of  theioartyidoA 
cf  Loott  XYLf  the  real  instigators  of  our  civil  commotions,  are  the 
persona  who  in  the  present  day  take  to  themsnlfies  the  pans  of  ac- 
cusers ?  How  happens  it  thai  others  who  have  ceruragtously  hraveil 
the  Revolution  in  the  midst  of  its  vicis^^tud^,  .find  themielvea  ati 
once  struck  as  it  were  with  stuoor,  and  apMar  to  wSj^^  coi»demaa« 
tion  from  their  hypocritical  clamours  I  It  is  only  from,  the  singu«, 
larity  of  the  events,  that  their  weak  adversaries  have  become  tba. 
atronger.  It  is  because  the  enemies  of  the  French  name,,  with  wfaon^ 
they  leagued  themselves,  had,  b^  the  advantage  of  nuipbers — ten  to 
one — ^got  possession  of  the  capital  without  resistance. — ^That  whea. 
one  instant  sufficed  to  e&ce  twenty  yean  of  glory  and  of  victory..^ 
those  who  had  fled  at  the  moment  of  danger,  retomed  in  triumph 
behind  the  baggage  waggons,  and  that  thu^  twenty  years  of  gkNry 
and  of  victory  have  become  twenty  years  of  sacrilege  and  of  out- 
rage.  *    p.  11-14. 

This  brings  our  author  into  the  imddle  of  hiaflubject;  the 
immediate  consequences; of  the  Restoratbn;  the  appjrehended. 
treatment  of  the  republicans  ^  and  the  diaoonteiHa  of  the  comw 
try« — ^Tbe  tyranojr  of  Nappleoo  had  pressed  ao  heavily  upon  all 
daaaes,  but  espeoally  upon  the  *  cUrmMkam^  *  that  they  wel« 
corned  tberetmn  of  tbe.BourboBa  with  an  universal  enthusiasm 
of  joy.  lliey  expected  peaee  and  quiet)  they  lookad  to  stoarity 
smd  obKvioni  tn^  counted  opon  sonoething  like  liberty,  thie 
vakie  of  which,  even  princes  mi^t  have  learnt  b^  the'^tMs  which  * 
they  had  sufired'  frcmi  attempting^  t6  destroy  H.  ^  At  classea 
<'bad  sniTered  so  mudiy '  says  he^  ^  that  not  a  man  could' be 
'  ^C>and  who  did  not  givebimselfnp  to  the  most  consoling  hopes, 

*  and  feel  a  moitientarv  intoxication : — But  the  horizon  did  not 

*  'k)nff  remain '  unclouded  j  joy  continued  but  for  a  moment  *r— 
The  nrst  disappointment  which  he  dwells  upon,  arose  from  Ike 
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insottt'ofiflred'tb  the  spirit  ofr  niitimNd  pHde,*  And  tke  I«re  ofi 
military  fj^Tf^vtk^^emAGreA*  at  letst  fostered  Hnd  carried  to  its* 
highest  jntehy  by  th^  wars  of  tlie  Revolution.  Th  Is  powerful  feel-' 
ing  had  met,  he  thinks,  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  irritation,; 
b     '  tf)  the  occupation  of  Paris; 

b  to  the  utmost  extremity,  by 

n. '    *  Formerly,  *  says  he,, 
render  hom^iffe  to  the  Kings 
^:-^bnt  Loins  XVIIL  has,' 
Prince  Regent  of  Englaud^^ 
orwi^'tx)  .hu?J^ ;  £^l4  when  hia/ 
md,  ip.  order  to  decree  tliat. 
D^  pf  thp  QatioQn  he  was  .in*/ 
fttnictod.  to.maiMr^t  that  hit  did  iiot  wish  to  .rpceivfe  jt  frpnix 
their  hands,  that  it  was  the  inheritance  of  hi.<^  fadK^KSHh-Theilj 
winrr  enr  hearts:  clbsed^^thejir  wehe.  tiltotk .'    Thus  was  Louis 
XVilL,,  adds  M.  Camot^  advisBd  to  begin:  hik  career  by  the> 
most  Yiolent  of  aU  outrwA  whidi  a  feelinj^  people  could  TeoetTe.; 
Yet,  «  there  were  fio  boonds  telhe  saclti»e«9  whiidi-tbey  werep 
prepared  to  make,  tail  tlns^  unrf  ^en  the  ki^B  «f  Belgium  was 
fen^ten;  whena  neWi^Hsa^poinftnent  went  to  i  he  heart  of  every 
man  who  wa^aliTetO'thfecanseof  Jnstiqc,  or  the'sense  of  publick 
safety*  *  /..•...:..:..... 

*  Louis  caused  himself  to  be  preceded  by  proclslmatioos,  which* 
promised  an  obliyion  t)f  the  pdst;  i^faich 'promised  to  preserve  to 
each  man  hb  situation,  his  hoi^ours,  his  ^alliryi    la  what  manner 
have  bis  Counsellors  made  him  keep  his  promise  t    By  causing  him ' 
to  drive  from  the  Senate  aU  tlioscf  who  might  have  appeared  guilty^! 
in  his  eyes,  had  h^  not  promised  to  forget  every  thing.    But  not  fock 
individual  of  those  against  whom  the  public  opinion  was  raised-r-not 
one  of  those  who,  by  the  poison  of  their  flattery  to  Napoleon,  had  * 
reduced  the  Freiidi  to  the  last  degree  ajt  debasemetit.    Thus  it  ap-. 
pears  more  and  more  evident,  that  flattery  is  the  first  want  of  Princeay  * 
under  whatsoever  title  they  may  reign;  * 

*  In  the  same  manner  were  excluded,  with -the  most' extreme  di- 
ligence,  those  fuiustionaries  of  a^  secondary  class,  whom  perhaps  an 
excessive  love  of  liberty  might  have  led  astray*  It  is  true  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  formally  proacrtbedH^ey  are  not  as  yet  given  . 
up  to  the  tr&unals,  but  they  arepomted  out,  by  the  vei^  hct  of  their 
dismissal  in  their  distrieti,  to  the  animadveraion  ioi  their  feUow-citU 
zeos,  as  being  suspected  person^  and  unworthy  of  the  oonfidenoe 
of  GovernBient— they  are  marked  with  theseal  of  reprobation ;  And» 
If  military  men  be  spared  a  little,'-«if  there  appeaf  a  disposition  to 
pardon  their  victories,  which  they. are  content  with  only  marking  by  • 
the  appellation  of  impious,  the  reason  may  be  easily  conjecture^.— 
Oh !  how  many  heroic  actions  are  condemned  to  cblivion^  if  il^ey  h^ 
not  p>!t  doiiTi  to  the  account  of  crimes  1  * 
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This  ig  diclftiost  impcrtBiit  matter  dttcussed  by  M.  Cart)6t^ 
and  the  one  deserving  thefolleet  elucidation.  We  cegret,  thtr^  . 
fere,  that  the  facts  are  not  more  distinctly  brought  forward ;  iof 
deed  ihe  form  of  the  tract,  a  Memorial  to  the  King,  prevented 
it  Tlje  case,  however,  we  believe,  was  exactly  as  feilows.-— 
When  the  AUies  allowed  the  Provisional  Grovernment  ^  chooMi 
a  new  constitution  and  dynasty^  leaning,  however,  as  is  plvtQr 
well  understood,  towards  the  Bourbons,  a  proposition  was  sent  to 
Louis  XVIII,  offering  him  the  crown  upon  certain  eonditidna. 
These  were  contained  in  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Conservative  Se« 
nate,  passed  on  the  sixth  of  April-radopted  on- the  eighth  by  the 
Legislative  Body — ^and  consisting  of  twenty-nine  articles.  This 
decree  has  been  termed,  sometinies,  the  French  Magna  Charta,-^ 
Mid  sometimesihe  French  Bill  of  Rights f-**nor  wodkl  either  name 
have  been  too  high  for  it,  had  Frenchmen  shown  themselves  as 
jealous  of  its  mfringement  as  our  ancestorsjwere  wont  to  be(thougk 
often  without  etBact)  of  rojtil  encroachments  upon  odr  chartered 
liberties.  Its  pravkions  need  n^  here  be  specially  enumerate. 
.We  agree  with  M«  Caroot,  that  some  <^  them  were  hasty  and  bx^ 
judicious,  and  that  a  re^^sion  a^  a  quieter  moiiaent  would  have  beoi 
desireable;  Imt  soBie  prineiples  were  so  fundsMsental)  that  to  riwe 
most  be  to  fritter  down  the  very  oonier-stone  of  the  goverateent^ 
and  to  repeal,  or  in  any  degree  to  break  in  upon  them,  was  an  un- 
justifiable breach  of  faith.  Of  this  number  are  the  sixth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  and  the  twenty^hird.  By  the  sixth,  the 
places  of  all  Senators^  then  in  that  situation,  are  preserved  to 
ihem,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  should  renounce  the  rights 
of  French  citisens.  By  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  the  ab- 
fioliite  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  decreed^  and  it  is 
expressly  added,  that  ^  the  Judges  are  for  liib,  and  irremove-' 
iible.  *  By  the  twenty->third,  the  entire  liberty  of  the  press  is  de- 
creed, excepting  in  so  far  as  offi^nces  resulting  from  its  abdse  are 
subject  to  puni^)ment« 

Here,  then,  are  three  most  distinct  and  Important  enact^ 
ments: — The  hereditary  cotiticuance  in  their  rank  and  func- 
tions of  aU  Senators ; — the  continuance  in  office  for  life  of  all 
Judges; — and  the  freedom  of  printing  without  previous  cen- 
aorship.  Then  comes  the  last  artick  of  all,-Ahat  *  Louis 
^  Stanislails  Xavier  of  France  (described  as  brother  of  the  lasi^ 

*  King^  in  the  second  article)  shall  be  prodaimed  Kit^  of  the 

*  French,  as  soon  as  be  shall  have  signed  and  sworn  by  an  actif 
<  stating^  *^  I  accept  the  constitution ; — isivearto  observe  it^  and 
*^  cause  it  to  be  observed. "     And  this  oath  (adds  the  same  artielejf 

*  shall  be  repet^ed  in  the  sdemmty,  when  he  shall  re^y<Q  ibcf 
^  oath  of-  fidelity  of  the  French. ' 

tOL.  XXIV.  No.  47.        .  N 
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.  This  decree  was  signed  by  mtmy  known  i^ublk^ins,  and  by 
some  who  bad  votra  for  Lewis  XVIth's  death; — as  Steyes^ 
whose  *  La  mort  sans  phrase^  is  well  known, — and  Garat*  who 
aetaatty  read  the  sentence  to  that  unfortunate  Monarch.  It 
was  signed  likewise  by  many  staunch  adherents  of  BuonapartCy 
'and  by  such  of  the  Marshals  and  Generals  as  were  (senators. 
It  was  published  to  the  peqDie  in  PariS|  and  the  departments  ; 
4t  was  made  the  leading  argument  for  the  adherence  of  the 
^armies,  and  referred  to  in  tne  letters  which  some  of  their  com- 
manders addressed  to  the  Government.  Surely  it  required  great 
deliberation  in  Lewis  XVIII,  before  he  refused  his  acceptance  df 
suoli  an  act  of  State.  At  all  events,  he  ought  speedily  to  have 
made  up  his  mind,  and  either  to  have  accqjted  or  refused  the 
conditions,  t^  an  open  and  distinct  declaration  ;  for,  diat  die  ar- 
ticles were  so  maviy  conditions  of  his  restoration,  po  man  can  pre- 
tend to  doubt.  If  be  left  the  oomtmiiricBtion  unanswered,  or  did 
notcUect  to  the  terms, it  might foirly  be  presumed  that  be  assented. 
■But  if  he  said  nothing,  and  then  proceeded  to  enter  France  as 
King,  no  one  oouU  deny  that  he  came  according  to  die  decree, 
mid  under  its  provisions.  To  say  nothing  about  the  matter  undl 
he  had  fkirly  been  suffered  to  veadi  Paris,  upon  the  understand- 
ing diat  he  had  accepted  the  ttrms)  and  then  to  rdy  on  the  e& 
fects  of  popuhr  enthusiasm  in  faronr  of  the  new  order  of  things^ 
-for  the  chance  of  stepping  out  of  the  restrictions,  is  a  proceed- 
jng  that  savours  somewhat  of  few  tridt,  and  one  infimtely  be- 
Tieath  a  great  Monarch.  The  shameless  violence,  and  open  in- 
justice of  Napoleon,  were  vices  of  so  much  more  manly  a  stamps 
that  they  might  almost  be  called  virtues  in  the  comparison. 

Lewis  XVIII.  went,  however,  even  beyond  this;— he  was  silent 
tintil  he  approached  Paris;  and  then  he  published  a  proclamation 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  in  which  he  approved,  genef  ally, 
*of  the  basis  chalked  out  in  the  decroe — obsei*ving,  that  some 

•  things  bcarirg  the  marks  of  precipitation,  could  not,  in  dieir  pre** 
-*  sent  fprm,  become  fundamental  laws.'  This  reservation  came 
after  the  Senate  and  Marshals  had  been  presented  to  him,  and 

•  <lone  him  homage  ^  nor  was  any  expeHm;ent  made  of  the  effecta 
which  it  might  have  produced  upon  the  pnblick  and  the  army^ 
if  issued  before  the  King  had  readied  his  capitaL  Nevertheless^ 
he  states  his  firm  resolution  to  adopt  a  free  consfilution,  die  de* 
tails  of  which  ^ali  be  discussed  by  the  Legislatare ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  solemnly  give&  <  for  the  babis  of  that  oonstitodcHiy 
<  certain  guarantees. '  Of  these,  some  are  so  vague  that  they* 
may  comprehend  every  thing,  and  therefore  they  mean  nothing  ; 
— <uch  is  the  third — *  that  pnUic  and  individual  liberty  shall  be 

*  secured. '  Some  are  ambiguous,  though  calculated  to  decdve 
and  to  quiet  alarm?  i— as  the  fijrst,  Uitat '  ^e  Representative  Gc^ 
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*  vernment  shdil  be  maintained  the  same  as  it  exists  this  day,  dt- 

*  vided  into  two  bodies^  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 

*  ties: '—a  stipulation^  capable,  no  doubt,  of  being  construed 
as  only  signifying,  that  the  existing  form  of  government  should 
be  preserved  ;  but  which,  when  coupled  with  the  ninth  and  the 
twdfth^  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nobility  new  and 
old  in  tneir  privileges,  and  for  die  absolute  indemnity  of  all 
men  from  the  consequences  of  former  politicql  conduct,  must 
be  allowed  to.  carry  the  construction  universally  put  upon  it,  that 
the  individuals  forming  the  Senate  should  be  continue<l  in  their 
functions.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think,  that 
any  person,  after  reading  these  three  articles,  would  have  been 
Uttie  prepared  to  expect  a  proscription  of  certain  Senators  for 
the  part  which  they  had  borne  in  che  Revolution.  One  most 
important  article,  the  fourth,  is  found  to  resemble  the  corre^ 
aponding  enactment  of  the  decree  in  outward  appear^^nce,  but 
with  a  very  material  alteration.  It  stipulates,  that  the  *  liberty  of 
*'  the  press  shall  be  respected,  saving  the  necessary  precautions 
•.for  the  public  tranquillity : ' — a  saving  which  may  be  extend- 
ed to  cover  almost  any  restriction,  even  the  Censorship,  which 
the  deeree  had  plainly  excluded.  But  the  most  interesting  ar-' 
tide  of  the  whole  is  happily  clear  of  all  ambiguity  ; — we  mean 
the  eighth,  which  provides  tliat  *  the  Judges  shall  be  irremove- 
•able^  and  the  juaicbl  power  independent. J  We  are  aware 
that  it  may  seem  less  explicit  tlian  mi^ht  have  been  wished* 
upon  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  existing  Judges  $  but  W 
sides  that  their  present  removal  was  a  thing  wholly  out  of  the 

SiesUon,  aud  therefore  their  permanent  continuance  provided 
r  by  the  force  of  the  iirticle,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  trivial 
moment  whether  certain  men  shall  continue  in  office  or  not* 
compared  with  the  vasdy  more  important  point,  settled  by  the 
article  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil,  that  whoever  are  once  made 
Judges,  uiall  be  indepcndt-nt  and  irremoveable.  In  like  man- 
ner, no  dou)3t  can  now  be  entertained  as  to  the  infringeinent  of 
this  essential  condition. of  tlie  Restoration. 

Such,  th^n,  were  tiie  fundamental  stipulations  uppn  which  th^ 
King  ultimately  eiUered  into  his  high  office.  Upon  some  mat- 
ters of  a  subordinate,  but  not  a  trifiing  n^tiye,  he  preserved  si 
guarded  silenc^-^a  silence,  however,  which  rpigfat  fairly  be  conf 
stnied  into  acquiescence  in  the  spirit  of  the  decree.  He  had 
been  there  denominated  LiCwis  of  France,  brother  of  the  last 
King.  In  his  proclo^n^tion  he  calls  himself  LewiSf  by  the  grac^ 
ofGodf  pmitting  the  term  XVIII,  'and  leaving  it  doubtful  whe^ 
ther  be  reckoned  his  nephew  Lewis  XVII^  or  considered  him* 
self  as  succeeding  to  his  brother  directly.    The  decr.ee  stated. 
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that  be  was  freeir  called  to  tbe  throne  by  the  people  t-^^e  pro- 
damation  describes  him  as  called  to  die  throne  or  his  anc^tors* 
The  decree  names  him  King  of  the  French  f — the  prodalfisdon. 
King  of  France  and  Navarre*  Tbas,  m  the  subordinate  as 
well  as  the  more  important  branches  of  the  stipulations,  some 
things  were  left  in  ambiguity ;  "so  that  either  sense  might  be  ad-* 
optcS,  as  the  current  should  be  found  to  set  in  for  or  against  the 
Court.  Some  remained  not  quite  clear,  yet  with  a  manifest  ten« 
dency  to  make  the  public  suppose  the  original  terms  had  been 
accepted;  some  were  distinctly  given  in  the  words  of  those 
terms,  beyond  aD  chance  of  cavil ;  and  some  were  as  manifestljr 
Tariotions  of  the  terms  proposed. 

We  haTe  already  stated^  that  to  delay  answering  the  propo* 
^tions  of  the  Provisional  Government  initil  his  entry  into  Paris, 
savoured  Ktde  of  good  fahh.  To  omit  even  then  answering  some- 
of  them,  was  still  less  frank  and  becoming.  But  to  give  ambiga* 
ous  answers  to  any  of  them,  vras  wfaoHy  mexcuseabb',  and  eonld 
only  have  been  safe  in  a  crisis  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Where 
the  terms  proposed  had  been  so  perfectly  explicit,  alence  re- 
iSpecting  any  of  them  might  well  have  heeaa  interpreted  as  con- 
sent, more  especiallv  after  the  whole  benefit  had  been  taken  of 
the  most  unqualified  acceptance.  Where  an  ambiguous  answer 
was  given  under  such  circmnstaneesi  its  subsequent  construe* 
iion  might  well  be  expected  to  receive  its  direction  firom  the  spi. 
fit  of  the  original  proposition,  and  to  incline  towards  die  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  It  does  not  become  a  Monarch,  in  so  pecih* 
liar  a  situation,  to  special  plead  npon  his  royal  word  {  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  loose  expression ,  ana  to  atail  himself 
sometimes  of  an  intentional  ambiguity  in  bis  phrase — somedmes 
of  a  designed  omission — sometimes  of  a  violent  and  strained 
construction  upon  expressions  of  his  own  choke.  *  If, '  says 
M.  Carnot,  *  the  persons  of  kings  be  justly  held  sacred,  ouglit 
not  their  words  to  be  so  hkewise,  and  show  a  superiority  to  all* 
subterfuge  i  Is  that  then  the  loyalty  of  character  vrfaich  people 
are  pleased  always  to  look  upon  as  the  most  noble  appanage  of 
the  House  of  ^urbon  ?  ' — *  Is  it  consistent '  (saya  he  in  the 
cohcltisioti  of  his  Memorial)  *  with  tbe  dignitv  <a  a  Prince,  to 

Juibble  on  some  obscure  expressions  of  the  Constitutional 
^hartar,  as  if  he  was  already  sorry  for  having  given  it  to  na  f 
And  In  case  of  any  doubt  arising,  should  it  not  always  be  in«« 
terprcned  in  the  most  liberal  manner  f  Should  not  a  Kine 
ratner  go  beyond  than  stop  short  of  what  he  has  promised  f 
And  otight  not  his  ministers  perpetually  to  remind  him  of 
that  sublime  passage  in  the  proclamation  of  his  ancestor  Hend- 
ry IV,  when  he  was  only  King  of  Navarre,  *«  fTko  con  say  to 
^  tie  Kingof  Navarre  that  he  has  evtr/orJntedhUmj/al isard^  ^ 
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Thefie  are  the  sentinents  of  true  regal  glory;  and  they  are  the 
dictates  too  of  republican  honesty.  If  Lewis  XVIIL  bad  given 
ear  to  such  councillors  as  the  brave  and  upright  man  whose 
book  lies  before  us,  he  would  better  have  supported  his  claim  to 
the  proad  title  of  Henry  the  Great's  descendant,  than  by  caus- 
ing such  flatteries  to  be  blazoned  through  the  medium  of  servile 
addresses  and  an  enslaved  press,  while  he  was  following  coun- 
cils which  held  up  his  conduct  as  a  contrast  alike  to  his  mighty 
ancestor's  actions,  and  his  own  recent  professions.  He  might 
ev^i  have  made  us  pass  over  the  grossest  of  those  flatteries,  tne 
preposterous  epithet  of  Louis  le  Desire^  bestowed  on  one  utter- 
ly forgotten,  by  showing  that  at  least  he  deserved  to  be  remem- 
bered. Let  lis  see  the  councils  which  hp  has  pr€fei;re^  ^o  th^ 
path  of  real  fame. 

We  pass  over  the  immediate  assumption  of  the  title  J^wIb 
XVIIL,  the  people  having  called  him  lo  the  throne  as  Lewis 
JCVII,  that  M,  having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Dauphin  a^ 
King.  The  dience  given  by  this  step  cannot  fail  to  be  deep 
and  lasting  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Revolutionary  party.  Every 
acknowloQ^ment  has  likewise  been  avoided,  of  the  power  fron[i 
which  his  crown  has  oome  to  hinu  He  admitted,  at  first,  that 
iie  received  it  from  the  love  of  his  people  i  he  now  wears  it  as 
of  diiune  and  hereditary  right.  But  the  entire  deviation  from 
the  spirit  of  some  fundamental  conditions  of  his  recal,  and  thp 
iMreacik€)i  others  in  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit,  merits  more  ^« 
tention.  The  Senate  has  b^n  'weeded  or  purified^  as  tlie  fa- 
shionable phrase  is,  of  several  members.  Many  persons  hav^ 
been  removed  irom  independent  offices  everywhere.  The  press 
has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  censorship — by  an  act  of  the  legists 
Jature,  no  doubt— but  an  act  passed  with  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Government.  No  work  can  he  jirinted  under  320  pages, 
without  the  express  permission  of  ceosors  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Every  newspaper,  without  any  exception,  is  therefore 
carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  censors ;  and,  to  make  the  as^ 
aurance  of  slavery  doubly  sure,  the  government  has  power  sum- 
marily to  stop  the  press  of  every  printer.  It  may  salely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  press  is  more 
enslaved  by  law ;  but  the  activity  of  the  police  seems  to  render 
this  slavery,  practically  speaking,  more  strict  than  any  where 
else,  llien  comes  the  most  important  matter  of  all.  In  the 
teeth  of  an  express  stipulation,  both  oi*  the  decree  and  thp 
King's  proclamation,  the  Judges  are  all  continued  in  ofGce  dur* 
jng  pleasure.  They  have  not  been  removed  ;  but  neither  have 
they  been  cojiflrmed  j  and  they  are  now  invested  with  judicial 
/unctions,  which  tlie  Court  may  at. any  moment  strip  them  of, 
«rtfhoiit  assigning  any  rcaiion.     So  puipb  fox  i^he  stipulated  *  In^ 
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dq)endcnce  of  judicial  power  ' — so  much  for  tlie  royal  word  <rf* 
the  Great  Henry's  descendant  and  representative.  Of  thes^ 
juclges,  many  hold  scats  in  the  Legislative  Body,  Their  votes 
there  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  tenure  of  their  pla- 
ces on  the  6ench ;  and  others,  to  a  much  ^eater  number^ 
who  expect  to  succeed  them,  are  influenced  by  the  prospect,  and 
run  witn  them  the  race  of  servility.  So  much  for  the  purity  of 
the  legislature.  A  general  election  would  give  the  people  some 
power  of  checking  this  evil.  It  remains  to  be  seen  when  the 
Court  will  venture  upon  such  a  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the 
constitution.  M-  Carnot  appears  to  have  many  doubts  on  this 
head ;  but  in  case  any  of  our  countrymen  should  anticipate 
much  from  the  purity  of  French  election,  and  should  be  dispos- 
ed to  reecho  the  praises  of  the  New  Government,  rather  hastily 
bestowed  by  some  well-meaning  men,  who  were  led  away  by 
the  fair  appearance  of  a  ^  system  of  representation  without  rot- 
ten boroughs, '  we  may  add,  that  the  elective  franchise  is  en- 
joyed by  exactly  one  man  in  one  thousand  everywhere — a  pro- 
portion which  gives  to  the  metropolis  about  six  hundred  elec- 
tors, and  converts  towns  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
into  something  very  like  our  Cornish  boroughs  or  Scotch  coun- 
ties* So  much  for  the  purity,  and,  we  may  add,  the  uniformi- 
ty, which  is  indeed  perfect,  of  French  elections. '  We  are  not 
chimerical  enough  to  expect  an  improvement,  at  the  present 
crisis,  in  the  representative  system  of  France ;  but  at  least  we 
may  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope,  for  the  sake  of  publick 
tranquillity  in  that  country,  so  essential,  as  experience  has  prov- 
ed it,  to  the.peace  of  Europe,  that  Lewis  XVllL  virill  at  length 
listen  to  wiser  and  more  honest  councillors  than  those  who  have 
dared  advise  him  to  forfeit  his  royal  word  upon  the  most  mo- 
mentous interests  on  which  ever  monarch  gave  a  pledge,  the 
purity  and  independence  of  the  Judges  of  the  land. 

The  breach  c^  faith,  which  we  have  been  discussmg,  is  not  the 
only  symptom  of  a  dangerous  nature  obserreable  in  the  state  €l£ 
nflairs  at  the  court  of  the  Restored  King.  M.  Carnot  complains 
of  an  universal  system  of  partiality  and  exclusion ;  a  marked 
preference  of  the  persons  who  have  been  hostile  to  France  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-flve  years ;  an  equally  marked  disr^rd  of 
those  who  have  stood  'by  their  country,  and  exalted  it  by  arts 
or  by  arms.  He  thinks  he  sees  a  tendency  to  carry  things  stiH 
farther — to  violate  the  security  of  person  and  property  guaran- 
teed so  sacredly  in  the  king's  proclamation,  but  not  certainly 
more  sacredly  than  the  already  invaded  independence  of  the 
judicial  establishment.  That  such  fears  are  groundless,  who  will 
tissert  ?  The  breach  of  faith  already  committed  b  sufficient  to 
Warrant  them.    The  partialities  of  the  Court  are  almost  equally 
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Sflspolitic:  tkey  bdf  gmin  a  paltry  wt  d*  a  few  hundred  insatiable 
&voorite8|  at  the  expense  of  the  hearts  (^thirty  milKons  of  peo- 
ple. That  a  Court  so  circumstanced  as  the  French  King's  should 
▼oiture  upon  such  an  offensive  policy,  and  ensure  the  dislike  of 
the  civil  population,  while  the  military  are  almost  necessarily  its 
enemies,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  belief,  were  not  the  history 
of  past  times  but  too  fruitful  in  examples  of  Royal  infatuation— 
always  supposed  impossible  by  the  bystanders,  until  it  was  exhi- 
bited— ^and  deemed  safe  by  its  victims  up  to  tJie  instant  when  it 
worked  thdr  irreparable  destruction. 

The  object  of  M.  Camot,  in  his  Memorial,  was  to  warn  the 
Court,  throufffi  its  august  chief,  of  the  danger  \  and  endeavour 
betimes  to  check  a  career  which  he  perceived  was  leading  to- 
wards the  repetition  of  >very  ill  that  had  chequered  the  Revolu- 
tionary history  of  France.  The  moment  the  barrier  was  brok- 
en down,  which  at  first  had  seemed  to  secure  all  persons,  and 
tharefore  the  restored  Government,  he  appears  to  have  appre- 
hended that  nothing  was  safe.  Whether  he  came  forwiird  to 
gratify  a  factions  disposidon,  or,  at  die  risk  of  personal  incon- 
convenience,  to  discharge  a  solemn  duty  to  the  country  he  had 
so  often  served — to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  which  he  had  suffer* 
ed  so  largely — to  the  public  tranquillity  of  which  he  had  ever 
been  the  steady  friend «  we  might  leave  to  be  determined  from  a 
view  of  his  past  conduct.  To  this  we  shall  briefly  advert,  after 
extracting  Jiis  own  statement  upon  this  point. 

<  Far  from  me  be  the  most  distant  thought  which  could  afford  the 
least  pretext  for  new  troubles*  On  the  contrary,  I  complain  bitterly 
x£  those  which  some  men  are  endeavouring  to  excite*  by  forming  new 
parties.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  there  were  no  parties  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  resignation ;  it  is  certain  that  parties  now  exist,  and  it  b 
assuredly  not  the  former  Republicans  who  have  excited  them.  Ic 
was  not  they  who  filled  the  Journals  with  diatribes  against  theiriselves; 
it  was  not  they  who  caused  incendiary  writings  against  the  Consti- 
tutional Chart  to  be  hawked  about,  which  Chart  u  their  guaiantee 
—It  was  not  they^whn  counselled  his  Majesty  to  elude  the  accom- 
]^shment  of  such  promises  as  were  favourable  to  them,  and  to  fail 
m  his  royal  word.  Why,  contrary  to  that  word,  are  distinctions 
made,  and  those  distinctions  marked  more  strongly  than  ever,  be* 
tween  those  who  remained  attached  to  the  person  of  the  King,  and 
those  who  remained  attached  to  the  soil  of  their  country  ?  That  dis*- 
tinctton  was  natural  so  long  as  the  one  was  in  arms  against  the  other  | 
bat  it  ought  to  have  been  effaced  as  soon  as  the  former  repassed  xht 
sea  which  separated  them.— When  they  set  their  feet  again  on  their 
native  soil,  they  then  pretend  to  return  as  conquerors,  who  went 
reckoned  as  nothing  in  the  crisis  which  has  just  passed  1 '    p.  t26,  27« 

The  translator  of  this  tract  has  subjoined  to  it  memoirs  of  itn 
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ilhstrioas  author.  These  are  cxoeeditigly  scanty,  in  comparison 
of  the  interest  excited  by  die  subject ;  they  are«  however,  of  some 
value;  and,  together  with  what  is  universally  known  of  M«  Car- 
not  i^  the  history  of  Europe,  and  in  his  own  writings^  they 
furnish  the  means  of  appreciating  his  public  as  well  as  private 
character.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  write  an  eulor 
ghim  ; — ^we  differ  widely  with  him  in  many  of  his  opinions ; — 
we  bold  doctrines  decidedly  hostile  to  those  which  led  to  the 
King's  death  ;**and  although  the  crimes  of  the  reign  of  terror 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  ascribed  to  M.  Carnot,  who  confined 
his  attention  wholly  to  his  own  department,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  when  matters  had  gone  so  far,  it  was  the  dufy  of  an  honest 
man  to  have  retired  from  all  fellowship  with  the  monsters  of 
the  day^  even  at  the  risk  of  destruction ;  In  short,  that  he  ou^t 
to  have  treated  Robespierre  as  he  afterwards  did  Buonaparte* 
Moreover,  we  are  disposed  to  see  in  his  early  conduct  a  cout 
siderable  portion  of  enthusiasm  of  which  we  cannot  partake, 
although  certainly  it  may  have  flowed  from  the  feelings  of  a  vir- 
tuous mind.  With  these  large  oualtfications,  we  shall  recal  to 
the  reader's  recollection  the  singular  career  of  this  extraordinary 
personage. 

M.  Carnot  was  bom  at  Noloy  in  Burgundy  in  tlie  year  1 753. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  lawyer,  and  placed  him  in  the  artil- 
lery,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  scientific  at- 
tainments. Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  published  several 
mathematical  works,  an  Eloge  of  Vauban,  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Dijon,  besides  some  poetical  pieces ;  and  these  various 
Jiterary  talents  had  opened  to  him  the  door  of  several  learned 
academies.  His  genius  in  his  profession  was  eminent  i  and 
inuch  has  been  said  of  the  patronage  which  he  received  from  the 
Conde  family.  If  the  statement  be  true,  it  only  proves  the  in- 
superable obstacles  to  rising  merit,  when  unsupported  by  rank 
and  foi[tune,  under  the  old  regime ;  for  with  all  his  acknowledged 
talents,  and  such  princely  patronage,  be  had  only  attained  die 
rank  of  Captain  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  thirty- 
aixth  year  of  his  age.  Buonaparte,  educated  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  with  similar  talents  for  war,  having  the  Director 
Carnot  for  his  patron,  in  times  of  comparative  freedom,  received 
the  commapd  of  armies  at  the  age  of  twenty -six.  Being  chosen 
a  Member  of  the  I^islative  Assembly  in  September  1791,  he 
took  a  very  decided  part  for  republican  measures  $  and  after  tlie. 
too  famous  tenth  of  August  (1792)  he  was  sent  to  notify  tlio 
liboKtion  of  royalty  to  the  armies.  He  voted,  as  is  well  known, 
for  the  king's  death ;  an  act,  of  which  it  may  be  said  as  was  scud 
in  this  country  upon  a  similar  occasioUi  that  it  vvns  not  a  deed 
done  in  a  corner ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  recollect  the  cbseiTation  of 
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Mr  Fox  upon  the  infinitely  greater  guilt  which  belongs  to  the 
perpetration  of  such  executions  in  despotic  countries.  Let  it  in 
nowise  be  thought  that  we  defend  the  r^iddes ;  we  hold  the 
Convention  to  nave  acted  unjustifialjy  in  assuming  judicial 
functions,  aid  still  more  culpably  in  executing  the  sentence  when 
they  perceived  that  it  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  But» 
io  fairness  to  all  parties,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  proceeding 
carried  on  in  tlie  midst  of  revolution  and  civil  wnrs,  when  or- 
dinary laws  are  silenced  by  the  strife  of  perpetual  convulsion, 
and  no  man  possesses  the  entire  freedom  of  acting  as  his  unbias- 
ed conscience  or  his  judgment  would  dictate.  All  France,  say 
the  persons  who  concurred  in  this  unhappy  measure,  demanded 
punishmeBt ;  thousands  and  thousands  in  arms  beset  the  Legis- 
lature ;  it  was  impossible  the  victim  should  escape ;  but  if  the 
G>nvention  let  him  go,  they,  as  well  as  he,  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. Then,  reply  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution — Better  have 
perished  and  involved  France  in  civil  war,  than  assented  to  an 
act  of  injustice.  Between  tlie  two  opinions  we  presume  not  here 
to  decide ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  those  who  hold  the  latter 
dogma,  and  follow  it  up  by  inexorable  censures  of  the  regicides, 
must  allow  some  parallels  at  least  to  their  guilt.— The  Eagiish 
Parliament  has  more  than  once  been  hurried  by  popular  de^ 
hisions,  and  even  by  threats  of  violence,  into  acts  of  attainder — in 
one  memorable  instance,  after  the  common  course  of  law  had  let 
the  party  go  free :  Nor  does  any  one  now  very  severely  condemn 
an  individual,  because  he  voted  for  Strafford's  attainder ;  nor  is 
even  the  king  himself,  who  sacrificed  his  friend  to  his  fears, 
made  aa  object  of  violent  abuse  by  the  most  implacable  enemies 
of  the  French  convention.  But  in  our  eyes,  this  is  no  vindica- 
tion of  the  latter ;  and  still  less  are  wo  disposed  to  cite  examples 
from  regular  despotical  courts,  where  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother,  are  strangled  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  or  to 
ensnre  his  tranquillity ;  and  yet  the  monarch  so  raiaed  to  the 
throne,  or  so  propped  upon  it,  shall  t>e  all  but  deified  and  ador- 
ed throughout  tlie  remainder  of  his  reign,  by  the  friends  of  so« 
cial  order,  and  the  zealots  of  the  true  church.  It  is,  howevei*, 
because  we  are  consistent,  and  detest  such  proceedings,  wiiether 
undertaken  by  prince  or  by  people,  whether  intended  to  raise 
up  a  monarch  or  to  pull  him  down,  that  we  have  already  more 
than  once  expressed  our  decided  opinion  respecting  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Lewis  XVI.  It  is,  however,  essentially 
necessary  to  add,  that  this  opinion  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  assert  that  the  persons  "^ 
efkingA  are  sacred,  as  an  absolute  and  unlimited  proposition  ;  to 
deny  their  re8f)onsibirtty  in  all  cases,  is  to  destroy  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  resiitauce  upon  wiiich  our  free  constituiion  Was 
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crigiDallj  built,  and  which  is  the  true  bulwark  of  aB  hberty* 
That  the  cases  are  rare,  and  only  such  as  set  orcimary  rules  of 
government  and  procedure  at  defiance ; — that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  upon  holding  raonarcha  to  be  irresponsibie  in  all 
ovdinary  circumstances — is  equally  manifest.  But  we- should  in 
-vain  endeavour  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  patriots  of  1688^  who 
took  arms  against  James  II.  and  proscribed  him  and  bis  family^ 
and  afterwards  set  a  price  on  his  son's  head  ^ — in  vain  should  we 
seek  a  palliation  for  their  ancestors  in  still  more  critical  times, 
who  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  with  Charles  I.^  if  we  whollj 
refuse  lo  hear  the  plea  of  M.  Carnot  and  his  colleagues,  that  all 
France  was  resolved  to  dethrone  and  punish  Lewis  XVI.,  and 
that  an  united  nation  has  a  right  to  drade  those  matters  for  it- 
aeUl  It  is  very  possible  that  their  decision  may  have  been  wroiur; 
that  the  grounds  which  justified  our  conduct  towards  James  iL 
and  his  son,  did  not  exist  in  the  case  ol  Lewis.  We  argue  noi 
so  much  on  the  roerita  of  the  case,  as  on  the  question  of  com* 
petency  and  jurisdiction  $  and  though  it  may  be  a  bold  judg- 
menty  to  pronounce  that  all  France  was  deceived^  it  may  aho  be 
a  righfe  one  ;— whereas,  to  deny  all  power  of  deciding,  must  be 
ao  erroneous  judgment. 

To  resume  our  itistorical  notioes — Early  in  179S  M.  Carnot 
was  si^nt,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  with  the  Army  of  the 
iJoFth  f  and  be  imn  ediately  displayed  his  characteristic  dedsion 
and  boldness,  by  cashiering  General  Gratien  on  the  field  of  bat-* 
tie  i^r  retiring  before  tlie  enemy — by  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  columns,  and  renewing  the  ^taek*  Being  appointed  a 
member  of  the  too  ianious  Committee  of  Publick  Safety,  he 
was  invested  with  the  entire  superintcndance  of  the  war.  Witb 
t^e  other  proceedings  of  that  body,  or  of  Robespierre's  san* 
ninary  reign,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  no  concern* 
It  was  well  known  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  jealousy  to 
tha  miscreants  who  then  tyrannized  over  France,  withoi^  the 
semblance  of  any  talent  except  those  of  secrecy  and  intrigue, — or 
the  shadow  of  any  virtue  but  the  equivocal  merit  of  courage,  and 
a  republican  simplicity  of  life,  the  result  of  uste  perhaps,  rather^ 
than  of  principle.  While  the  war  raged  in  every  quarter,  the 
vast  genius  ol*  him  who  was  its  main  springs  imd  who  directed 
all  its  movements,  sometimes  also  buperintending  them  in  the 
fleld^  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  government ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  he  was  devoted  to  destruction,  the  moment 
that  either  the  war  should  terminate,  or  some  unforeseen  mis* 
fortunes  attend  the  republican  arms.  To  recount  the  brilliant 
events  of  those  campaigns  which  M.  Carnot  conducted  with  un* 
divided  power,  would  be  a  needless  and  an  ungrateiul  task.  £ng-» 
kulc^9  and  Europe,  have,  paid  too  dearly  for  bis  glory  ^  and  the 
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revolutionary  phrase,  which  described  him  as  having  *  organized 
vicUny^  *  though  somewhat  uncouth  or  unclassicaly  is  certainly 
not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  certain  and  scientific  pro* 
gress  of  his  consummate  genius. 

After  Robespierre's  fall,  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  the 
bold  and  energetic  conduct  by  which  the  Government  put  down 
the  anarchy  of  the  Qubs,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Sections. 
Bbth  then,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Directory,  he  con*- 
tribnted  more  than  any  other  individual  to  the  termination 
€>f  the  Revolution.  During  the  last  scenes  of  that  anarchy, 
be  made  that  bold  and  manhr  stand  against  the  proscription  6[ 
BIHsud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  tbehr  associates,  whidk 
especially  contributed  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  were 
wretches  whom  he  had  ever  shunned  with  detestation — by  whom 
he  had  been  repeatedlv  accused — who  had  uniformly  and  greed- 
ily thirsted  for  his  blood  during  the  reign  of  terror ;  but  he 
plainly  saw,  that  if  they  were  now  attacked,  however  justly  thrir 
lives  were  forfeited — the  retribution  would  not  stop  here,  and 
the  wounds  of  the  country  must  once  more  be  opened.  He 
came  forward  then,  and  threw  himself  into  the  same  ship  widi 
them;  he  insisted  upon. sharing  their  fate;  he  avowed  himself 
their  colleague,  in  order  to  protect  them ;  and  thus  effectually 
prevented  the  venj^eance  of  the  nation  from  falling  on  their  heads, 
—*not  because  their  lives  had  not  been  forfeited,  but  because  it 
was  impossible  to  stop,  if  punishment  once  began.  He  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  have  them  only  banished  ;  and  he  sacrificed 
in  the  struggle  his  own  high  station  among  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  retiring  into  tlie  more  private  rank  of  a  legislator,  un« 
til  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  in  I7D5,  when  he 
was  placed  in  the  Directory  by  the  united  voice  of  the  country, 
and  again  rnled  the  destinies  of  France  and  of  the  Continent, 
by  presiding  over  the  military  affairs  of  the  Republic 

In  September  1797,  the  celebrated  Revolution  on  18.  Fructidar 
was  effected  by  the  party  who  had  always  opposed  his  views  of 
moderation  in  foreign  policy, — views  which  wisely  prescribed  to 
France  the  Rhine  as  ner  boundary, — and  an  honourable  peace 
with  her  neighbours,  grounded  upon  their  independence, — more 
especially  that  of  Switzerland,  and  the  free  German  States. 
Rejecting  all  measures,  even  of  self  defence,  which  might  have 
plunged  his  country  into  a  civil  war;  refusing  the  suppprtof  tie 
army,  under  his  illustrious  friend  Moreau ;  and  prefcn^ing  the 
temporary  cloud  of  suspicion  cast  over  him  by  nis  crafty  ad- 
versaries as  if  he  were  leagued  witli  Pichegru  in  his  ti'easons, 
to  all  the  distinctions  of  the  first  place  in  the  government,  ob- 
tained through  the  miseries  of  interna]  commotion,  and  kept 
by  measures  hostile  to  liberty,  he  retired  into  voluntary  exiles 
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und  after  a  life  of  more  power  and  q>|eiKloar,  than  nsualljr 
i'alls  to  the  lot  of  abeolute  monarchic  passed  some  year&  in  oi>- 
Kcoritv  and  want^  among  the  free  and  honest  Swiss,  to  whom  he 
hadsnown  himself  so  warm  a  friend.  The  favourite  studies  of 
bis  earlier  days  now  became  the  solace  of  his  retirement ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed^  that  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  those  pro^ 
^uod  researches  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematicka^ 
which  have  rendered  bis  name  as  conspicuous  in  the  scieotiitc^ 
as  it  IS  in  the  political  world. 

When  Buonaparte  returned  from  Egjrpt,  he  reealled  to  power 
the  man  who  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  preparea  the  signal  successes  of  his  first  cam- 
paigns. The  last  act  of  his  government,  before  leaving  Paris 
to  review  the  &moas  army  oi  reserve  at  Dijon,  *  was  ta  place 
M.  Camot  at  tlie  head  of  the  war  department ;  and  the  pul>> 
lick  will  still  recollect  the  sensation  of  awe  with  which  the  ac^ 
count  of  his  preparati<ins  were  received  by  them,  when  the 
papers  announced,  that  after  arranging  every  thing  for  the 
<*xt ended  operations  of  the  campaign,  then  about  to  open,  am 
Mr  Fox  said,  from  the  Mincio  to  the  Maine,  *  this  consum- 

*  mate  minister  made  a  rapid  progress  round  the  depots,  corps» 

*  and  head  quarters,  of  the  various  ibrces,  in  order  to  satisfy 

*  himself  that  all  was  right  previous  to  the  first  movements  oif 

*  the  troops* '  Afier  a  short  pause  of  fearful  expectation^ 
ijt  was  found,  tliat  the  whole  faults  of  the  Directory  liad  \)eea 
repaired, — the  victories  of  Suwarrow  and  the  Archduke  were 
forgotten,— Italy  was  reconquered  in  a  day  ;-^and  the  masterly 
campaign  of  Moreau,  by  slower  but  more  kdentifick  movements^ 
carried  the  French  standards  over  Blenheim  and  Hochstet,  ta 
the  gates  of  Vienna. 

'Ine  ambition  of  Buonaparte  was  soon  found  to  be  irreeon^ 
citeable  with  the  liberty  of  France.  A  few  months  destroyed 
all  M.  Carnot*s  fond  hopes,  that  he  would  give  his  country  a, 
free  constitution,  and  thus  acquire  iar  greater  glory  than  ever 

Eilded  the  summits  of  power.   Once  more,  therefor^  Le  resigned 
is  high  employments,  and  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family 

•  We  mean  that  army,  in  whose  exisiencejt  was  reckoned  disaf- 
fected to  believe,  by  our  English  Carnots,  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  "Dun* 
das ;  until  this  restriction  was  graciously  removed,  upon  receivinjp 
intelligence,  that  it  had  availed  itself  of  the  season  of  disbelief,  te 
cross  the  Alps,  and  gain  the  battle  of  Marengo !  It  is  said^  that 
there  are  no  men  whom  experience  will  not  teach  :  accordingly,  since 
the  period  in  question,  our  Statesmen  (if  we  except  Mr  Frere  or 
Madrid)  have  never  shown  any  scepticism  respecting  the  existence 
of  armies  ;  indeed,  some  of  them  in  1803  went  into  the  other  eH'H 
treme,  ;ind  saw  armaments  which  wer^  ooU 
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ttnd  hb  books.  In  March  1802,  he  was  called  again  mto  pnhlic 
Kfet  by  being  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  where  he 
0treimously  asserted  his  free  principles — unfettered  by  slavish 
party — ^uninfluenced  by  the  fears  or  the  ho|)es  of  professional 
statesmen.  He  often  opposed  the  Government  alone ; — ^he  gave 
his  vote  against  the  assumption  of  the  Consulship  for  Kfe ; — and, 
in  the  year  1S04,  he  stood  single  in  the  Tribunate,  and  raised  his 
voice  against  the  assnipption  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  with  aH  the 
energy  of  his  commanding  eloquence,  and  the  powerful  weight 
of  his  character,  at  once  so  much  esteemed  and  admired  by  his 
countrymen.     ^  Shall  we,'  he  exclaimed,  *  because  this  mark 

*  has  restored  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  reward 

*  him  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  best  interests — the  verv  liberty 
•-  which  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  prest-  ving  ?     Shall  we  re- 

*  place  the  pride  and  heroism  of  the  masculine  republican  virtues, 

*  by  ridiculous  vanity — by  vile  adulation — by  unbridled  ava- 

*  rice— by  carelessness  the  most  entire  for  the  national  prosper!* 
^  tyi  Has  freedom  then  been  shown  to  man,  that  he  might 
^  nerer  enjoy  it  ?     Perpetually  presented  to  him,  is  it  a  fruit 

*  which  his  hand  may  not  reach,  without  being  struck  dead  ? 
^  Has  our  common  nature,  indeed^  been  so  mnch  a  stepmo* 
^  ther,  as  to  make  the  most  pressing  of  all  our  wants,  that  one 

*  which  we  must  never  gratify  ?— >Jo.  I  will  not  consent  to  re- 
^  gard  tins  greatest  good,  ao  universally  prized  above  all  others, 
<  except  as  one  wiuiout  which  all  others  are  mere  illusions.-^ 

*  My  neart  telk  me,  that  liberty  is  practicable ;  and  that  a  free 

*  government  is  more  easy,  and  more  stable,  than  the  gloomy 
^  8t3tnes8  of  despotism,  or  the  capricious  and  selfish  abuses  of 
^  an  oUgarchical  system.'  It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  such 
words ; — they  were  indeed  the  last  acceuts  of  expiring  freedom, 
in  that  great  country  which  has  sacrificed  so  lavishly  for  its  inde- 

C^ndenoe,  and  is  stiU  so  far  distant  from  the  purchase  of  so  much 
ood. 

When  the  Tribunate  was  suppressed  in  1806,  M.  Carnot 
again  retired  into  private  life,  all  intercourse  with  the  new  dy^- 
tiasty  being  of  course  at  ap  end.  He  remained  in  a  state  of 
complete  seclusion,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  books, 
and  seeing  only  from  time  to  time  such  jTew  of  the  mathemati- 
cians as  daj^  encounter  the  displeasure  of  the  Court,  by  cultivat- 
ing his  acquaintance.  .  His  retirement,  thus  graced  by  letters, 
was  not  interrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  intriguing  movements 
of  a  restless  discontent.  He  kept  his  word  religiously,  of  at* 
tempting  nothing  against  the  Government,  how  much  soever  he 
disapproved  of  it,  and  had  in  the  beginning  opposed  its  torma^ 
$ion^  At  length,  in  the  month  of  January  lai»t,  after  an  inter- 
nal of  nearly  eight  years,  passed  in  neglect  and  obitcudty,  see« 
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ing  the  threateiied  return  of  tBe  Bourbons,  ^  whom  all  France 
*  had  sworn  to  exclude  for  evcr^ '  and  preferring  to  the  proba- 
ble horrors  of  a  counter-revolution  even  the  government  of  the 
existing  tyrant,  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  hun  in  his 
adversity,  whom  he  had  smgly  opposed  in  the  fullness  of  bia 
power  and  fortunes.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  oonunand 
of  Antwerp  entrusted  to  him.  There  be  had  no  sooner  arrived^ 
than  the  place  was  deemed  by  all  to  be  impregnable ;  and  it  i# 
«aid  that  the  beseiging  army,  suspending  its  operations,  for  a 
while  retired. — He  hekl  his  post  to  the  last,  amidst  all  attacks^ 
and  refused  to  surrender  it  though  reauired  by  the  provisional 
government,  until  the  complete  establisnment  of  Lewis  XVIIL 
justified  him  in  obeying  his  orders ;  and  then  he  gave  it  up  safe 
into  his  hands,  adhering,  with  bis  generals,  staff,  and  army,  ta 
the  constitutional  charter.  The  prevailing  belief  is,  that  he  waa 
intreated  to  accept  of  command  and  place  under  the  restored 
dynasty;  but  that  he  declined.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  gave  up  all 
communication  with  the  Court  the  instant  that  he  perceived  the 
base  policy  adopted  of  breaking  and  evading  the  conditions  of 
their  restoration — and,  for  the  sake  of  arresting  a  course  so  fa<* 
tal  to  his  country,  he  presented  the  Memorial  which  has  giviea 
occasion  to  these  remarks.  He  then  withdrew  into  his  obscure 
retreat,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  when  his  principles  had 
called  upon  him  to  make  the  sacrifice.  He  left  oiBce  onee  mor^ 
AS  poor  as  when  he  entered  on  it  \  having  lost  about  half  of  a 
very  moderate  paternal  fortune  in  the  course  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  never  availed  himself,  even  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  hia 
family,  of  the  unexampled  opportunities'  of  amassing  wealthy 
which  he  had  so  often  enjoyed  without  the  possibility  of  inquirj 
or  suspicion. 

The  literary  character  of  thi?  remarkable  p^son  ought  per* 
haps  to  have  claimed  the  precedence  in  these  pages.  He  has 
since  the  revolution  published  three  mathematical  works,  besides 
€>ccasional  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  InstittUe^  and  his 
celebrated  answer  to  Baiileul  in  1797.  The  Geametrie  de  la  Fo^ 
sition^  in  one  quarto  volume,  appeared  in  1802,  while  he  was 
still  actively  occupied  with  state  aflairs.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
research  and  ingenuity;  abounding  in  mathematical  learning,  and 
showing  much  skill  in  the  management  of  the  calculus,  ^ut  w^ 
conceive  him  to  have  been  considerably  misled  by  his  notions 
respecting  negative  quantities;  an  aberration  (so  to  speak)  which 
he  shares  with  several  eminent  analysts  of  our  own  country^ 
whose  strict  views  of  the  subject,  have  sometimes  gotten  them 
the  title  of  purists^  The  *  Frincipesjondamentaux  de  I'cqudibre 
<  et  du  mouveintniti '  appeared  in  1803,  being  an  enlargement  of 
«a  Essay  qju  Machines,  published  by  him  iu  1783.    It  contain^ 
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together  with  many  interesflnp  views  of  the  principles  of  dvn^ 
mics,  several  carious  applications  of  the  calcuhis  of  variations, 
and  some  very  ori<]^inaI  investigations  connected  with  tlic  famous 

I>riQciple  of  Least  Action.  The  last  of  these  works  was  first  pub- 
ished,  we  beh'eve,  about  IS06,  and  a  second  edition  appeared 
last  year  ^ — it  is  entitled  •  Reflexions  sur  la  Metapkysiqite  du  cat- 
*  cut  Infinitesimal^  *  and  shows  a  remarkable  precision  and  cJear- 
tiess  (rf*  intellect  upon  the  nicest  subjects  of  inquiry,  with  consS- 
derahle  feHcity  in  the  management  of  the  calculus.  Its  princi- 
pal merit,  however,  consists  in  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental  doctrhies  of  fluxions,  and  the  calculus  of  variations  in  a 
tK)nnected.and  systematic  manner,  and  tracing  the  connexion* 
t>f  the  various  kinds  of  calculus  which*  we  have  denominated 
fluxiona].  There  is  a  curious  speculation  aho  on  Impossible 
Quantities, — but  tinctured  with  the  author's  notions  respecting 
Ae  negative  sign. 

In  contemplating  the  extraordinary  career  of  this  emineni 
person,  we  presume  there  will  be  iitde  hesitation  in  directing  the 
chief  portion  of  our  admiration  towards  his  spirit  of  independ* 
ence  and  daandess  integrity.  Brilliant  as  have  been  his  variona 
talents,  and  the  successes  they  have  led  to,  the  portion  of  iiis  \St 
which  has  been  passed  in  retirement  shine  with  a  lustre  lesi 
dazzHng  perhaps,  but  fat  more  Captivating  to  the  good  and  the 
wise.  To  struck  with  arbitrary  power,  and  free  an  enslaved 
land.  Of  aft>andon  life,  or  what  is  vulgarly  deemed  glory  in  th^ 
attempt,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  virtue.  *  But  we 
know  not  if  the  sacrifice  to  principle  is  not  more  difficult,  which 
he  makes,  who,  endowed  with  the  power  of  serving  his  country 
and  mankind  l^  his  talents,  forgoes  the  deH<jhts  of  active  exer- 
tion, aad,  to  avoid  base  Compliances,  withdraws  altogether  ftxmi 
the  scenes  of  his  former  renown.  To  give  up  vulgar  wealth  and 
firolendour ;— 4o  cease  filling  the  mouths  of  men,  or  attracting 
l^eir  gaze  5— to  relinquish  the  higher  pleasures  of  power,  ap- 
pears a  much  less  costly  price  to  pay  fbr  the  lasting  serenity  of  a 
acltapproving  conscience.  But  years  of  complete  inactivity,  to 
one  who,  like  Carnot,  had  governed  France,  ami  pointed  her 
thanders  over  Europe  j  a  contented  seclusion  from  scenes  where 
be  ran  only  hear  of  inferior  men  marring  his  own  great  work  ; 
a  transition  t/>  the  Mathematics,  from  the  boundless  experience  of 
his  talents  for  command,  and  in  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  his  principles  of  government ; — this  is  indeed  a  reach  of  public 
virtue  approaching  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  character.  \x% 
recompense  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  real  good  which  such 
examples  render  to  mankind— unles?  indeed  the  escape  from  % 
fellowship  with  petty  intrigues  and  profligate  partisans,  should 
be  deemed'of  ittelf  a  sufficiept  reward  for  any  sacrifice* 
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Art.  XI.     iVaverlej^f  or  'Tis  Sia^  Years  Since.    In  three  Vo-i- 
luraeslSmo.    pp.! J 12.    Third  fiditiom    Edinburgh,  1814. 

Tt  is  wonderful  what  genias  and  adherence  to  nature  will  dcr, 
-*-  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages.  Here  is  a  thing  obvious-^ 
ly  very  hastily,  <ind,  in  many  places,  very  unskilfully  written—- > 
composed,  one  half  of  it,  in  a  dialect  unintdligible  to  four-fifths 
of  the  reading  population  of  the  country — reMting  to  a  period 
too  recent  to  be  romantic,  and  too  far  gone  by  ta  be  familiar— 
and  published,  moreover,  in  a  quarter  of  the  island  where  ma« 
terials  and  talents  for  novel^writing  have  been  supposed  to  be  e* 
qually  wanting ;  and  yet,  by  the  mere  force  and  truth  and  vi-^ 
vacity  of  its  colouring,  already  casting  the  whole  tribe  of  ordi* 
nary  novels  into  the  shade,  and  taking  its  place  rather  with  the 
Biost  popular  of  our  modern  poems,  tnan  with-  die  rubbish  of 
prqvincial  romances. 

The  secret  of  this  success,  we  take  it,  is  merely  that  the  au^ 
thor  is  a  person  of  genius ;  and  that  he  has,  notwithstanding^ 
Itad  virtue  enough  to  be  truje  to  nature  throughout,  and  to  con-* 
tent  himself,  even  in  the  marvellous  parts  of  his  story,  with  co* 
pying  from  actual  existences,  rather  than  from  the  phantasms 
jof  his  own  imagination.  The  charm  which  this  communicates 
to  all  works  that  deal  in  the  representation  of  human  actions  and 
characters,  is  more  readily  felt  than  understood,  and  operates 
with  unfailing  efficacy  even  upon  those  who  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  ihe  originals  from  which  the  picture  has  been  bor* 
rowe<1.  It  requires  no  ordinary  talent,  indeed,  to  choose  such 
realities  as  may  outshine  the  bright  imaginations  of  the  inven- 
tive, and  so  to  combine  them  as  to  produce  the  most  advanta^i- 
geous  effect ;  but  when  this  is  once  accomplished,  the  result  i$ 
sure  to  be  sQmething  more  firm,  impressive,  and  engaging,  thaa 
can  ever  be  produced  by  mere  fiction.  There  is  a  consistency 
in  nature  and  truth,  the  want  of  which  may  always  be  detected 
in  the  happiest  combinations  pf  fancy  ;  and,  the  consciousness  of 
their  support  gives  a  confidence  and  assurance  to  the  artist, 
which  encourages  him  occasionally  to  risk  a  strength  of  co- 
louring, and  a  boldness  of  drawing,  upon  which  he  would  scarce^ 
ly  have  ventured  in  a  sketch  that  was  pui-ely  ideal*  The  read- 
er, too,  who  by  these  or  still  finer  indications,  speedily  comes 
to  perceive  that  he  is  engaged  with  scenes  and  characters  that 
are  copied  from  existing  originals,  naturally  lends  a  more  eager 
attention  to  t^e  story  in  wliich  they  are  unfolded,  and  regards 
with  a  keener  interest  what  he  no  longer  considers  as  a  bewil- 
dering series  of  dreams  and  exaggerations — but  an  instructive 
exposition  of  human  aclions  and  energies,  and  of  dl  the  singue^ 
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lar  inodificationfi  which  our  plastic  nature  receives  from  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  oljject  of  the  work  before  us,  was  evidently  to  present  a 
faithful  and  animated  picture  of  tlie  manners  and  state  of  socie- 
ty that  prevailed  in  this  northern  pa^t  of  the  islandi  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  last  century ;  and  the  author  has  judiciously  fixed 
upcm  the  era  of  the  Rebellion  in  174'5,  not  only  as  enriching 
lua  pages  with  the  interest  inseparably  attached  to  the  narration 
flf  such  occurrences,  but  as  affording  a  fair  opportunity  for  bring* 
ing  out  all  the  contrasted  principles  and  habits  which  distinguisa- 
ed  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  then  divided  the  coun- 
try,  and  formed  ao^ong  them  the  basis  of  almost  all  that  was  pe- 
culiar in  the  national  character.  That  unfortunate  contention 
brought  conspicuously  to  light,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  fading 
image  of  feuoal  chivalry  in  tbe  mountains,  and  vulgar  fanaticism 
,  in  the  plains  $  and  starded  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  land 
with  the  wild  but  brilliant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour,  incor* 
Tuptible  fidelity,  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  savage  habits,  of 
t)ie  Cel^c  Claris  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  dark,  untractable, 
and.dpinipeering  bigotry  of  the  Covenanters  on  the  other.  Both 
fojrn^  of  society  had  indeed  been  prevalent  in  the  other  parts 
of  tbe  country « — but  had  there  been  so  long  superseded  by  more 
peaceable  habits,  and  milder  manners,  that  their  vestiges  were 
almost  effaced,  and  their  very  memory  nearly  forgotten.  The 
iendal  principalities  had  been  extinguished  in  the  South  for  near 
three  hundred  years,*-Qnd  the  dominion  of  the  Puritans  from 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  When  the  glens  of  the  central 
Highlands,  therefore,  were  opened  up  to  tne  gaze  of  the  Eng- 
lish, it  seemed  as  if  they  v^ere  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Heptarchv; — when  they  saw  the  array  of  the  West- country 
Whigs,  they  might  imagine  themselves  transported  to  the  age  of 
Cromwell.  The  effect,  indeed,  is  almost  as  startling  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  and  one  great  source  of  the  interest  which  the 
volumes  before  us  undoubtedly  pG6sess,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
siupriae  that  is  excited  by  discovering,  that  in  our  own  country, 
and  almost  in  our  own  age,  manners  and  characters  existeo, 
and  were  conspicuous,  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
der as  belon^ng  to  remote  antiquity,  or  extravagant  romance. 

The  way  m  which  they  are  here  represented  must  satisfy  every 
reader,  we  think,  by  an  inward  tact  and  conviction,  that  the  de- 
lineation has  been  made  from  actual  experience  and  observation  ; 
— Ofiperienc^nd  observation  employed  perhaps  only  on  a  few  sur- 
viving relics  and  specimens  of  wnat  was  familiar  a  litde  earlier— 
but  generalized  from  instances  sufRcienlly  numerous  and  complete^ 
to  warrant  all  that  may  have  be^n  added  to  tbe  portrait : — And 
indeed  tbe  records  and  vestiges  f>f  tbe  more  extraordinary  parts 
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of  the  representation  are  still  sufficiently  abundant,  to  satisfy  all 
who  have  the  means  of  consulting  them,  as  to  the  perfect  accu- 
racy of  the  picture.    The  great  traits  of  Clannish  dependence, 
pride,  and  fidelity,  may  stiU  be  detected  in  many  districts  of  the 
Highlands,  though  they  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  chieftains 
when  they  mingle  in  general  society  5  and  the  existing  conten-- 
tions  of  Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  and  Cameronians,  though 
shrunk'  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  left  indeed  without 
protection  to  the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  may  still  be  referred  to, 
as  complete  verifications  of  all  that  is  here  stated  about  Gifted 
Gilfillan,  or  Ebenezer  Cruickshank.     The  traits  of  Scottish  na- 
tional character  in  the  lower  ranks,  can  stiO  less  be  regarded  aa 
antiquated  or  traditional ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  ttie  whole 
compass  of  the  work  which  gives  us  a  stronger  impression  of  the 
nice  observation  and  graphical  talents  of  the  author,  than  the  ex- 
traordinary fidelity  and  felicity  with  which  all  the  inferior  agents 
in  the  story  are  represented.     No  one  who  has  not  Uved  exten- 
sively among  the  lower  orders  of  all  descriptibus,  and  made  him- 
self familiar  with  their  various  tempers  and  dialects,  can  perceive 
the  fuU  merit  of  those  rapid  and  characteristic  sketches  $  but  it 
requires  only  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,   to  feel 
that  they  must  be  faithful  copies  from  known  originals ;  and 
to  be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  facility  and  flexibility  of  hand 
which  has  touched,  for  instance,  with  such  discriminating  shades, 
the  various  gradations  of  the  Celtic  character,  from  the  savage 
imperturbability  of  Dugald  Mahony,  who  stalks  grimly  about 
with  his  battle-nxe  on  bis  shcHiIder,  without  speaking  a  word  to 
any  body, — to  the  lively  unprincipled  activity  of  Camim  Beg,— 
the  coarse  unreflecting*^  hardihood  and  heroism  of  Evan  Mac- 
combich, — and  the  pride,  gallantry,  elegance  and  ambition  of 
Fergus  hitnself.     In  the  lower  class  of  the  Lowland  characters, 
again,  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs  Flockhart  and  of  Lieutenant  Jinker 
is  perfectly  distinct  and  original  j — as  well  as  the  puritanism  of 
Gilfillan  and  Cruickshank — the  atrocity  of  Mrs  Mucklewrath — 
;  and  the  slow  solemnity  of  Alexander  Saunderson.    The  Baron  of 
'  Bradwardine,  and  Baillie  Macwheeble,  are  caricatures  no  doubt, 
-  after  the  fashion  of  the  caricatures  in  the  novels  of  SmoUet,— or 
pictures,  at  the  best,  of  individuals  who  must  always  have  been 
unique  and  extraordinary  :  but  almost  all  the  other  personages 
in  the  history  are  £siir  representatives  of  classes  that  are  stiU  ex* 
isting,  or  may  be  remembered  at  least  to  have  existed,  by  many 
whose  recollections  do  not  extend  qithe  so  far  back  as  to  the 
year  1745.     We  are  speaking,  however,  of  the  book,  as  if  our 
readers  were  already  familiar  with  its  contents — and  its  great 
popularity  perhaps  entitles  us  to  do  so :  But  it  will  be  safer,  and 
more,  decorous,  at  all  events,- to  preface  the  extracts  we  propose 
to  make  from  it,  with  a  short  account  of  ihe  story. 
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IC  U  not  very  skilfully  adjusted — though  narrated  with  so 
much  ease  and  rapidity  as  to  oe  on  the  whole  very  interesting. 
Waverley  is  the  representative  of  an  old  and  opulent  Jacobite 
family  in  the  centre  of  England — educated  at  home  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  and  living,  till  the  age  of  majority,  mostly  in  the 
retirement  of  his  paternal  mansion — where  he  reads  poetrvy 
feeds  his  fancy  with  romantic  musings,  and  acquires  amiable 
dispositions,  and  something  of  a  contemplativci  passive,  and  un- 
decided character.  All  the  English  adherents  of  the  abdicated 
family  having  renounced  any  serious  hopes  of  the  cause  long 
before  the  year  1745,  the  guardians  of  young  Waverley  were 
induced,  in  that  celebrated  year,  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the 
army,  as  the  nation  was  then  engaged  in  foreign  war— and  a  pas- 
sion for  military  glory  had  always  been  one  ot  the  characteristics 
of  his  line.  He  obtains  a  commission,  accordingly,  in  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  then  stationed  in  Scotland,  and  proceeds  fortn«> 
with  to  head-quarters.  •  Cosmo  Comyne  BradwarcKne  Esq.  of 
Tully-Veolan  m  Perthshire,  had  been  an  antient  friend  of^  the 
house  of  Waverley,  and  had  been  enabled,  by  their  good  offices, 
to  get  over  a  very  awkward  rencontre  with  the  lung's  Attor- 
ney-General soon  after  the  year  1715.  The  ^oun^  heir  was 
accordingly  furnished  with  credentials  to  this  faithful  ally ;  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  P&ying  his  respects  at  the  an- 
tient mansion  of^ Tully-Veolan.  The  house  and  its  inhabitants^ 
and  their  way  of  life,  are  admirably  described.  The  Baron 
himself  had  been  bred  a  lawyer;  and  was  by  choice  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Latin  classics.  His  profession,  however,  was 
that  of  arms;  and  having  served  several  campaigns  on  the 
Ck>ntinent,  he  had  superai^ed,  to  the  pedantry  and  jargon  of 
his  forensic  and  acaaemica}  studies,  the  technical-  slang  of  a 
German  martinet— and  a  sprinkling  of  the  coxcombry  of  a 
French  mousquetaire.  He  was,  moreover,  prodigiously  proud 
of  his  ancestry  ;  and,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  are  rather  more  than  can  be  decently  accumulated  in 
one  character,  was  a  most  honourable,  valiant,  and  friendly 
person*  He  had  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  more — who  was 
gentle,  feminine,  and  affecUonate.  Waverley,  though  struck  at 
first  with  the  strange  manners  of  this  northern  baron,  is  at 
length  domesticated  in  the  family ;  and  is  led,  by  curiosity,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  cave  of  a  famous  Highland  robber  or  firee- 
i)ooter,  from  which  he  is  conducted  to  the  castle  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chieftain,  and  sees  the  Highland  life  in  all  its  barbar- 
ous but  captivating  characters.  This  chief  is  Fergus  Vich  Ian 
Vohr — a  gallant  and  ambitious  youth,  zealously  attached  to  the 
cause  of  uie  exiled  fiunily,  and  busy,  at  the  momentt  in  £o 
Bienting  the  insurrection^  by  which  his  sanguine  spirit  neyep 
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doubted  that  their  restoration  was  to  be  effected.    He  has  a 
sister  still  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  same  cause— re- 
led  from  a  residence  at  the  Court  of  France,  and 
romantic  imagination  of  Waverley  not  less  by  the 
her  sentiments,  than  his  eyes  by  her  elegance  and 
hile  he  lingers  in  this  perilous  retreat,  he  is  sud- 
ed  of  his  commission,  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
igs  and  misrepresentations  which  it  is  unnecessary 
nd  in  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation,  is  almost 
brow  himself  into  the  array  of  the  Children  of  Ivor, 
insurgents,  whose  designs  are  no  longer  seriously 
)m  him.     He  takes,  however,   the  more  prudent 
■  returning,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  family ;  but 
is  stopped,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  magistra- 
cy,  whom  rumours  of  coming  events  had  made  more  than 
usually  suspicious,  and  forwarded  as  a  prisoner  to  Stirling.     On 
the  march  he  is  rescued  by  a  band  of  unknown  Highlanders, 
who  ultimately  convey  him  in  safety  to  Edinburgh,  and  depo- 
sit him  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  was 
mounting  guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  antient  palace  of 
Holyrood,  where  tlie  Royal  Adventurer  was  then  actually  hold- 
ing bis  court.     A  combination  of  temptations  far  too  powerful 
for  such  a  temper,  now  beset  Waverley  ;  and,  inflamed  at  once 
by  the  ill  usage  he  thought  he  had  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment—  the  recollection   of  his  hereditary   predilections  —  his 
friendship  and  admiration  of  Fergus — his  love  for  his  sister—r 
and  the  graceful  condescension  and  personal  solicitations  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince, — he  rashly  vows  to  unite  his  fortunes  yiith 
theirs,  and  enters  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Children 
of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  tlie  court  of  Holyrood,  his  passion 
for  the  magnanimous  Flora  is  gradually  abated  by  her  conti- 
nued indiflFerencc,  and  too  entire  devotion  to  the  public  cause  ^ 
and  his  affections  gradually  decline  upon  Miss  Bradivardine, 
who  has  leisure  for  less  important  concernments.  He  accom- 
panies the  Adventurer's  army,  and  signalizes  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Preston, — where  be  has  the  good  ibrtune  to  save  the  life  of  an 
English  officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  remonstrates  with  him  with  considerable  eflect  on  the  rash 
step  he  has  taken.  It  is  noVv  impossible,  however,  he  thinks, 
to  recede  with  honour ;  and  he  pursues  the  disastrous  career  of 
the  invaders  into  England — during  which  he  quarrels,  and  is 
again  reconciled  to  Fer;rus — till  he  is  finally  separated  from  his 
corps  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  night-skirmish  at 
Clinon — and,  after  lurking  for  some  time  in  concealment,  finds 
his  way  to  London,  where  he  is  prcjtected  by  the  grateful  friena 
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whose  life  he  had  saved  at  Preston,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland 
tiO  some  arrangements  could  be  made  about  his  pardon.  Here 
be  learns  the  6nal  discomfiture  of  his  former  associates — ^is  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  both  his  own  pardon,  and  that  of  old 
Bradwardine — and,  after  making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the  heart 
cf  the  ]^oung  lady,  at  last  bethinks  him  of  going  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  to  his  family  at  Waverley-Honour. — In  his  way, 
he  attends  the  assizes  at  CaHisle,  where  all  his  efforts  are  inef- 
fectual to  avert  the  fate  of  his  gallant  friend  Fergus — ^whose  he- 
roic demeanour  in  that  last  extremity,  is  depicted  with  great 
feding ; — ^has  a  last  interview  with  the  desolated  Flora— obtains 
the  consent  of  his  friends  to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine— puts  the  old  Baron  in  possession  of  his  forfeited  manor, 
and,  in  due  time,  carries  his  blooming  bride  to  the  peaceful 
shades  of  his  own  paternal  abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story ; — although  it  is  broken  and  di- 
versified with  so  many  subordinate  incidents,  that  what  we  have 
now  g^vcn,  will  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  even  of  the 
narrative  part  of  this  performance.  Though  that  narrative  is 
always  lively  and  easy,  however,  we  think  the  great  charm  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  characters  and  descriptions-— of  which 
we  must  now  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens.  We 
may  b^n  with  the  hero's  first  approach  to  the  mansion  of  Tul- 
ly-Vcolan;  in  which  those  who  have  visited  the  more  unfrequent- 
ed parts  of  oar  country,  will  easily  recognize  many  features  with 
which  they  must  be  familiar. 

*  It  was  about  noon  when  Captaia  Wayerley  entered  the  straggling 
Tillage,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  TuUy-Veolan,  close  to  which  was  situ* 
ated  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses  seemed  miserable 
in  the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eycf  accustomed  to  the  stniling  neat- 
ness of  Etiglish  cottages.  They  stood,  without  any  respect  fbr  rega- 
larity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling  kind  of  unpaved  street,  where 
children,  almost  in  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling,  as 
if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the 'first  passing  horse.  Occasion- 
ally,  indeed,  wbto  such  a  consummation  seefkied  inevitable,  a  watch- 
ful eld  grandame,  with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed, ' 
like  a  sybil  in  frenzy,  out  of  one  of  these  lAiserable  cells,  dashed  mtm 
the  nMdle  of  the  path,  aild  snatching  up  her  own  charge  front 
among  the  stin-bumt  loiterers,  saluted  hiin  with  a  sound  cu£^  znd 
transported  him  back  to  his  dnngeon,  the  little  white-headed  varlet 
screaming  all  the  while  from  the  very  top  of  his  lungs  a  shrilly  treble 
to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the  enraged  matron.  Anothd:  part 
in  this  tonoert  was  sustained  by  the  incessant  yelptng  of  a  score  of 
idle  useless  curs,  which  followed,  snarling,  barking,  howling,  and 
afiappittg  at  the  horses'  heels ;  a  noisance  at  that  time  so  commorn  in 
Scotland,  that  a  French  tourist,  who,  like  other  travellers,  longed  to 
find  a  good  and  rationed  reason  fbr  every  thing  he  saw,  has  recorded. 
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af  on^  of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in 
each  ylUage  a  telay  of  curs,  called  colUess  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase 
the  chevaux  de  poste  (too  starred  and  exhausted  to  move  without 
such  a  stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying 
convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of  theft  stage*  The  evil  and  remedy 
(iBUch  as  it  is)  still  exist  c  Btit  this  is  remote  from  our  present  pur« 
pose^  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  consideration  of  the  collectors  under 
Mr  Dent's  doff-bill. 

*  As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man,  bent  as  much 
by  toll  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke,  tottered  to  the 
door  of  his  hut,  to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  the  straDger,  and  the  form 
apd  motion^  of  the  horses ;  and  then  assembled,  with  bis  neighbours* 
in  a  little  groupe  at  the  smithy,  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence 
the  stranger  came,  and  where  he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  . 
village  girls,  retummg  from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  psuls 
upon  then-  heads,  formed  more  pleasing  objects,  and  with  their  thin 
ahort-gowns  and  single  petticoats*  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  uncover- 
ed heads  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled  Italian  forms  of 
landscape*  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  have  challenged 
either  the  elegance  of  their  costume,  or  the  symmetry  of  their  shape* 
^though,  to  say  the  truth,  a  mere  Englishman,  in  search  of  the  com" 
Jbrtahle^  a  word  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue»  might  have  wished  the 
clothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected  from  the 
Treatherf  the  head  and  complexion  shreuded  from  the  sun,  or  perhaps 
might  even  have  thought  the  whole  person  and  dress  considerably 
improved  by  a  plentiful  appUcation  of  spring  water,  with  a  quantum 
stfffidt  of  soap.  The  whole  scene  was  depressing ;  for  it  argued,  at 
die  first  glance,  at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps  of  4]i^. 
tellect.  Even  curiosity,  the  busiest  passion  of  the  idle^  seemed  of  a 
listless  cast  in  the  village  of  Tully-Veolan ;  the  curs  aforesaid  alone 
showed  any  part  of  its  activity ;  with  the  villagers  it  was  passive. 
They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer  and  hisattend- 
iant,,but  without  any  of  those  quick  motions  and  eager  looks  that  in- 
dicate the  earnestness  with  which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease 
at  home  look  out  for  amusement  abroad*  Yet  the  physiognomy  of 
the  people,  when  more  closely  examined,  was  far  from  exhibiting  the 
indifiereiH:e  of  stupidity  ;  their  features  were  rough,  but  remarkably 
intelligent ;  grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid  :  and  from  amone 
tbe  young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  than  one  mo<m 
whose  features  and  form  resembled  those  of  Minerva.  The  children 
a}so,  whose  skins  were  burned  black,  and  whose  hanr  was  bleached 
white,  by  the  ioHnence  of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and  manner  of  life  and 
interest.  It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  as  if  poverty,  and  indolence, 
its  too  frequent  companion,  were  combining  to  depress  the  natural 
genius  and  acquired  information  of  a  hardy,  inteUigent,  and  reflect-^ 
ing  peasantry. 

^  About  a  bow-shot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the 
enclosures,  proudly  denominated  the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan,  be- 
iijg  certain  square  fields^  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone  ¥raU$ 
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fire  feet  in  heiefat  In  the  centce  of  the  cxterfor  barrio  was  the 
upper  gate  of  the  avenue,,  opening  under  an  archway,  batdement* 
ed  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  two  large  weather-beaten  muti- 
lated masses  of  upright  stone,  which,  if  the  tradition  of  the  hamlet 
could  be  trusted,  had  once  represented,  at  least  had  been  once  de- 
sizned  to  represent,  two  rampant  bears,  the  supporters  of  the  family 
or  Bradwardine^  The  avenue  was  straight,  and  of  moderate  length, 
running  between  a  double  row  of  very  ancient  horse- chesnuts,  plant- 
ed alternately  with  sycamores,  which  rose  to  such  huge  height,  and 
flourished  so  luxuriantly,  that  their  boughs  completely  overarclied 
the  broad  road  beneath*  Beyond  these  venerable  ranks,  and  running 
parallel  to  them,  were  two  walls,  of  apparently  the  like  antiquity^ 
oyei^grown  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  other  climbing  plants.  The 
avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden,  and  chiefly  by  foot  passengers  i  so 
that  befaig  very  broad,  and  enjoying  a  constant  shade,  it  was  clothed 
with  grass  of  a  very  deep  and  rich  verdure,  excepting  where  a  foot* 
path,  worn  by  occasional  passengers,  tracked  with  a  natural  sweep 
the  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate.  This  nether  portal,  like 
the  former,  opened  in  front  of  a  wsdl  ornamented  with  some  rude 
acolpture,  and  batdemented  on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half- 
hidden  by  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofs  and  narrow 
gables  of  the  mansion,  with  ascending  lines  leading  into  steps,  and 
comers  decorated  with  small  turrets.  One  of  the  folding  leaves  of- 
the  lower  gate  was  open,  and  as  the  sun  shone  full  into  the  court  be* 
hiady  a  long  line  of  brilliancy  was  flung  from  the  aperture  up  the 
dark  and  sombre  avenue.  It  was  one  of  those  effects  which  a  painter 
loves  to  represent,  and  mingled  well  with  tlm  struggling  light  which 
fomid  its  way  between  the  boughs  of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the 
broad  green  alley. 

'  The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost  mo* 
nastic ;  and  Waverley,  who  had  given  his  horse  to  his  servant  on  en- 
tering the  first  gate,  walked  slowly  down  the  avenue,  enjoying  the 
grateful  and  cooling  shade,  and  so  much  pleased  with  the  placid  i- 
dcas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by  this  confined  and  quiet  scene, 
diat  he  forgot  the  misery  and  dirt  of  the  hamlet  he  had  left  behind 
bim.  The  opening  bto  the  paved  qourt-yard  corresponded  with  the 
rest  of  the  scene.  The  house,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  two  or 
three  high,  narrow,  and  steep-roofed  buildings,  projecting  from  each 
o^er  at  right  angles,  formed  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  It  had  been 
built  at  a  period  when  castles  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  when 
the  Scottish  architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  designing  9, 
domestic  residence.  The  windows  were  numberless,  but  very  small  ^ 
the  roof  had  some  non-descript  kind  of  projections  called  bartizans, 
and  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle,  a  small  turret,  rather  resem- 
bling a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-tower.  Neither  did  the 
front  indicate  absolute  security  from  d  linger.  There  were  loop-holes 
for  mnsquetry,  and  iron  stancfaeons  on  the  lower  windows,  probably 
to  repd  any  roving  band  of  gipsies,  or  resist  a  predatory  visit  from 
die  caterans  of  the  neighbouring  Highlands.    Stables  and  other  of* 
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fi^es  occupied  anotlier  side  of  the  square.  The  forfnerwere  low 
vaults^  with  narrow  slits  instead  of  windows,  resembling,  as  Ed- 
ward's groom  observed y  *^  rather  a  prison  for  murderers  and  lar- 
ceners«  and  such  like  as  are  tried  at  sizes,  than  a  place  for  a* 
ny  Christian  cattle.  *'  Abore  these  dungeon-looking  stables  were 
granaries,  called  gimels,  and  other  offices^  to  which  there  was  ac- 
ccs«^  by  outside  stairs  of  heavy  masonry.  Two  battlemented  walls, 
one  of  which  faced  the  avenue,  and  the  other  divided  the  court  frorh 
the  garden,  completed  the  enclosure.  It  was  not  without  its  orna- 
ments. In  one  corner,  was  a  tun-bellied  pigeon-house,  of  great  size 
and  rotundity,  resembling  in  figure  and  proportion  the  curious  edi- 
fice called  Arthur's  Oven,  which  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  all 
the  antiquaries  in  England,  had  not  the  worthy  proprietor  pulled  it 
down  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  neighbouring  dam-dyke. 

*  Another  comer  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain,  where  a  hug;e' 
bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  large  stone  bason^  into 
which  he  disgorged  the  water.  This  work  of  art  was  the  wondei^ 
of  tlie  country  ten  miles  round.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that  all 
sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large,  demi  or  in  full  proportion,  were  carv* 
ed  over  the  windows,  upon  the  ends  of  the  gables,  terminated  the 
spouts,  and  supported  the  turrets,  with  the  ancient  family  motto, 
*•  Bexvar  the  Bar,  "  cut  under  each  hyperborean  form.  The  court 
was  spacious,  well  paved,  and  perfectly  clean,  there  being  probably 
afiother  entrance  behind  the  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  Every 
thing  around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have  been  silent,  but  for 
the  continued  splashing  of  the  fountain  ;  and  the  whole  scene  still 
maintained  the  monastic  illusion  which  the  fancy  of  Waverley  had 
conjured  up."   I.  p.  99 — 111. 

This  enchanted  castle  appears  at  first  to  be  utterly  deserted  ;f^ 
and  it  is  not  till  after  be  has  wandered  over  the  whole  premises, 
that  he  at  last  finds  any  body  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  Ba- 
ron, who  soon  appears  stalking  with  unconscionable  strides,  in  a 
kind  of  French  suit,  half  rustic  and  half  military.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  let  the  author  himself  complete  the  introduction  of 
this  mighty  champion* 

*  At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  the  hearty- 
pleasure  he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend,  had  somewbajt 
discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity  of  the  Boron  of  Bradwar- 
dine's  demeanour,  for  the  tears  stood  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  ; 
wheti,  having  first  shaken  Edward  heartily  by  the  hand  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  fashion,  he  embraced  him  a-la-mode  Franpoise^  and  kissed  him 
on  both  sides  of  the  face  ;  while  the  hardness  of  his  grtpei  and  the 
quantity  of  Scotch  snu£P  which  his  accolade  communicated,  caUed 
corresponding  drops  of  moisture  to  the^eyes  of  his  guest.  **  Upon 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman, "  he  said,  *'  but  it  malces  me  you^g  a* 
gain  to  see  you  here,  Mr  Waverley !  A  worthy  scion  of  the  old 
stock  of  Waverley  Honour — spes  abera^  as  Maro  hath  it— -and  you 
have  the  look  of  the  eld  line.  Captain  Waverley;  not  so  portly  y»t 
as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everard^  mais  cela  viendra  avec  le  terns,  as  my 
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Dntcli  acqi^unt^c^y  Baron  Kikkitbroeck,  satdof  the  sa'gesse  o£Ma* 
dame  son  epouse.-^And  so  ye  have  mounted  the  cockade  ?  R'ght^ 
right ;  though  I  could  hav^  wished  the  colour  different,  and  so  I 
-would  ha*  deemed  might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am 
old,  and  times  are  changed. — And  how  does  the  worthy,  knight  ba- 
ronet and  the  fdir  Mrs  Rachael  ? — Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  roan ;  but 
she  was  the  fair  Mrs  Rachael  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixteen ;  but  time  passes — ef  singula  pradanfur  anni — that  is  most 
certain.  But,  once  again,  ye  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor 
bouse  of  Tully-Veolah ! — Hie  to  the  houVe,  Rose,  and  see  that  A- 
lexander  Saundersdn  looks  out  the  old  Chateau  Margoux,  which  I 
sent  from  Bourdeaox  to  Dundee  in  the  year  1713. "   I.  130—132. 

By  good  luck,  a  party  of  the  neighbours  cnrae  to  dine  that 
day  at  TuHy-Veolan,  who  are  thus  enumerated  by  their  worthy 
bost,  for  the  inforrndtiori  of  the  new-comer. 

'  They  were  all,  as  the  Baron  assured  him,  very  estimable  per- 
sons* **  There  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  a  Falconer 
by  surname,  of  tlie  house  oi  Olenfitrquhar,  given  right  much  to 
fidd-sports^ — gaudet  eqms  et  canibus — but  a  vfery  discreet  young  gen- 
tleman. Then  there  was  the  Laird  of  KillancUreit,  who  had  devot- 
ed his  leisure  uniill  tillage  and  agriculture,  and  boasted  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  a  bbll  of  matchless  merit,  brought  from  the  county 
of  Devon  (the  Damnonia  of  the  Romans,  if  we  can  trust  Robert 
of  Cn^ncester.)  He  is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from  such  a  ten- 
dency, but  of  yeoinan  extraction — servabtt  odorem  testa  diu — ^and  I 
believe,  between  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Border — one  l^uUsegg,  who  came  hither  as  a  steward,  or 
bailiff,  or  {ground  officer,  or  something  in  that  department,  to  the 
last  Gimigo  of  KoUancureit,  who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his 
master's  death,  sir, — ye  would  hardly  believe  such  a  scandal, — but 
this  Bollsegg,  being  portly  and  comely  of  aspect,  intermarried  with 
die  lady  dowager,  who  was  young  and  amorous,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  the  estate,  which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman  by  a  set* 
tlement  of  her  um while  husbands  in  direct  contravention  of  an  un- 
recorded taillie,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  disponer's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and  seventh  cousin,  Gimigo 
of  Tipperhewit,  whose  family  wa9  so  reduced  by  the  ensuing  law- 
suit, that  his  representative  is  now  serving  as  a  private  eentleman- 
seotinel  in  the  Highland  Black  Watch.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr 
Bollsegg  of  KtUancureit  that  now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  by 
tte  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the  family  of  Pickle- 
tillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked  upon,  and  knows  his  own 
place*  And  God  forbid,  Captain  Wavcrley,  that  we  of  irreproach- 
able lineage  should  exult  over  him,  when  it  may  be,  that  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny  may  rank,  in  a  xnan- 
oer,  with  the  old  gentry  of  the  country.  Rank  and  ancestry,  sir, 
should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths  of  us  men  of  unblemished 
xace— mr  ga  nostra  voco,  as  Naso  saith«<— There  isi  besides,  a  clergy- 
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mm  of  the  troe  (though  sofiring)  Epiicopal  Chordi  of  ScodancL 
He  was  a  confessor  in  her  cause  atcer  the  year  1715»  when  a  whig* 
sish  moh  destroyed  his  ineettng-hoase,  tore  his  surplice,  and  plun- 
dered his  dwelling-place  of  tour  silver  spoons,  intromitting  also 
with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels,  one  of  single 
and  one  of  double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of  brands.  My  baron- 
baillie  and  doer,  Mr  Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  third  of  our  list. 
There  is  a  question,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of  ancient  orthogra- 
phy, whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Wheedle  or  of  Quibble;  but 
both  have  produced  persons  eminent  in  the  law. '  "     I.  p.  134^37. 

The  repast,  and  its  consequences,  are  described  with  great 
spirit — and  admirable  fidelity  to  the  old  style  of  Scottish  hospi- 
tality.   We  can  only  afford  to  give  the  later  acts  of  it. 

*  At  length,  as  the  evening  grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made  a 
private  signal  to  Mr  Saunders  Saunderson,  or,  as  he  ficedously  de- 
nominated him,  Alexander  ah  Alexandra^  who  left  the  room  with  a 
nod,  and  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  countenance  mantling  with 
a  solemn  and  mysterious  smile,  and  placed  before  his  master  a  small 
<»aken  casket,  mounted  with  brass  ornaments  of  curious  form.  The 
Baron,  drawing  out  a  private  key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised  the 
lid,  and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  appear- 
ance, moulded  into  me  shape  of  a  rampant  bear,  which  the  owner 
regarded  with  a  look  of  mbgled  reverence,  pride,  and  delight,  that 
irresistibly  reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom  Otter,  with  hi;i 
Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denominated  hts  chief 
carousing  cups.  But  Mr  Bradwardine,  turning-  towards  him  widi 
complacency,  requested  him  to  observe  this  curious  relique  of  the 
olden  time.  **  It  represents, ''  he  said,  *^  the  chosen  crest  of  our  far 
mily,  a  bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant^  &c.— Then  for  the  cup. 
Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  the  command  of  Saint  Duthac, 
abbot  of  Abberbrothock,  for  behoof  of  another  baron  of  the  house 
of  Bradwardine,  who  had  valiantly  defended  the  patrimony  of  that 
monastery  against  certain  encroaching  nobles.  It  is  properly  termed 
the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine,  (though  old  Dr  Doublet  used  jo- 
cosely to  call  it  Ursa  Major),  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  catholic 
times,  to  be  invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  super- 
natural quality.  And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such  anilia^  it  is  cer- 
tain it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup  and  heirloom 
of  our  house  ;  nor  is  it  ever  used  but  upon  seasons  of  high  festival, 
and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  under 
my  roof;  and  I  devote  this  draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  antient  and  highly-to-be-honpured  house  of  Waverley.**  Dur- 
ing this  long  harangue,  he  carefully  decanted  a  cobwebbed  bottle  of 
claret  into  the  goblet,  ^ich  held  nearly  an  English  pint ;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  delivering  the  bottle  to  the  buder,  to  be  held  careful- 
ly in  the  same  angle  with  the  horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the 
contents  of  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

'  Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  making  his 
romids,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate  mot« 
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toy  ^  Beware  the  bear ;  **  bat  plamly  ibresaw,  that»  as  none  of  dM 
goests  scrapie^  to  do  him  this  extraordinary  honour,  a  refusal  on  his 
part  to  pledge  their  courtesy  would  be  extremely  ill  received.  Re* 
aolving.  therefore,  to  submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny,  and  then 
to  quit  the  table,  if  possible,  and  confiding  m  the  strength  of  his 
constitution,  he  did  justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  the 
Slessed  Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from  the  draught  than  he 
he  could  possibly  have  expected,  The  others,  whose  time  had  been 
more  actively  employed,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  innovation ; 
**  the  good  wine  did  its  good  office.  **  The  frost  of  etiquette,  and 
pride  of  birth,  began  to  give  way  before  the  genial  blessings  of  this 
benien  constellation,  and  the  formal  appellatives  with  which  the  three 
dignitaries  had  hitherto  addressed  each  other,  were  now  familiarly 
aroreviated  into  Tully,  Ballyi  and  Killie*  When  a  few  rounds  had 
passed,  the  two  latter,  after  whispering  together,  craved  permission 
(a  joyful  hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace  cup.  This,  after 
some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  and  Waverley  concluded  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the  evening.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken  in  his  life.  As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the 
small  inn,  or  change'fiouse,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the  Baron 
could  not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue,  and 
Waverley,  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoy,  after  this  feverish  re- 
Tel,  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party.  But  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Lnckie  Macleary's,  the  Lairds  of  Balmawhapple  and  Kil- 
lancureit  declared  their  determination  to  acknowledge  their  sei^se  of 
the  hospitality  of  Tully- Veolan,  by  partaking,  widi  their  entertainer 
and  his  guest  Captain  Waverley,  what  they  technically  called  dock 
mnd  darrechf  a  stirrup-cup,  to  the  honour  of  the  Baron's  roof  tree. 

*  Widow  Macleary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit ;  as  well 
she  might,  for  it  was  the  usual  consummation  of  merry-bouts,  not 
oidy  ait  Tully-Veolan,  but  at  most  other  gentlemen's  houses  in  Scot- 
land, Sixty  Years  since.  The  guests  thereby  at  once  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  burden  of  gratitude  to  their  entertainer's  hospitality, 
encouraged  the  trade  of  his  change-house,  did  honour  to  the  p]ace 
^irfaich  afforded  harbour  to  their  horses,  and  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  previous  restraints  imposed  by  private  hospitality,  by  spend- 
ing what  Falstaff  calls  the  ivreet  of  the  night,  in  the  general  license 
of  a  tavern. 

^  Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished  guests, 
liuclde  Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first  time  this  fort- 
night, tempered  her  turf  fire  to  such  a  heat  as  the  season  required 
in  her  damp  hovd  even  at  Midsummer,  set  forth  her  deal  table  new- 
ly washed,  propped  its  lame  foot  with  a  fragment  of  turf,  arranged 
four  or  five  stools  of  huge  and  clumsy  form,  upon  the  sites  which 
best  suited  the  inequalities  of  her  clay  floor ;  and  having,  moreover, 
put  on  her  clean  toy,  rokelay,  and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  in  full  hope  of  custom  and  profit.  When 
they  were  seated  under  the  sooty  rafters  of  Luckie  Macleary's  only 
apartment,  thickly  tiq^estriedwith  cobwdbs,  their  hostess^  who  had  aN 
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testdy  ta&en  her  cue  from  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  appearejfwitlr 
a  huge  pewter  measuring-pot,  containing  at  least  three  English 
quarts,  faojiliarly  denominated  a  Tapjnt  Hen^  and  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hostess,  reamed  (t.  e.  mantled)  with  excellent  claret 
just  drawn  from  the  cask. 

*  It  was  soon  plain,  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear  had  not 
dcTouredy  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen ;  but  the  confusion 
which  began  to  prevail  favoured  Edward's  resolution  to  evade  the 
gaily  circling  glass.  The  rest  began  to  talk  thick  and  at  once,  each 
performing  his  own  part  in  the  conversation,  without  the  least  re- 

Scct  to  his  neighbour.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  sung  French 
ansonS'Ci'hoire^  and  spouted  pieces  of  Latin  ;  Killancureit  talked 
in  a  steady  unalterable  dull  key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom-dress* 
ing,  and  y^ar-olds,  and  gimmers,  and  dinmonts,  and  stot8,  and  runts» 
and  kyloes,  and  a  proposed  turnpike-act ;  while  Balmawhapple,  in 
notes  exalted  above  both,  extolled  his  horise,  his  hawks^  and  a  gr^y-  ' 
bound  called  Whistler.  M.  140-149. 

The  scene  naturally  enough  ends  with  a  auarreli  in  which  the 
Baron  and  the  laird  set  to  with  drawn  swords ;  and  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  evening  is  thus  described. 

*  Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  combatants;  but 
the  prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  over  which  he  stum- 
bled, intercepted  his  passage.  How  Killancureit  happened  to  be  in 
this  recumbent  posture,  at  so  interestmg  a  moment,  was  never  ac- 
curately known.  Some  thought  he  was  about  to  ensconce  himself 
imder  the  table;  he  himself  alleged  that  he  stumbled  in  the, act  of 
lifting  a  joint-stool,  to  prevent  mischief,  by  knocking  down  B:dnia- 
wbapple.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  readier  aid  than  either  his  or  Wa- 
vtrley's  had  not  interposed,  there  would  certainly  have  been  blood- 
shed. But  the  well  known  clash  of  swords,  which  was  no  great 
■tranger  to  her  dwelling,  aroused  Luckie  Macleary  as  she  sat  quietly 
beyond  the  hallan,  or  earthen  partition  of  the  cottage,  -with  eyes  em- 
ployed on  Boston's  Crook  of  the  Lot,  while  her  idias  were  engaged 
in  summing  up  the  reckoning.  She  boldly  rushed  in,  with  the  shrill 
expostulation,  <'  Wad  their  honours  slay  each  other  tliere,  and  bring 
discredit  on  an  honest  widow-woman's  hc^.se,  when  there  was  a'  the 
lea-land  in  the  country  to  fight  upon  ? ''  a  remonstrance  which  she 
•econded  by  flinging  her  plaid  with  great  dexterity  over  the  weapons 
of  the  combatants.  The  servants  by  this  time  rushed  in,  and  being, 
by  great  chance,  tolerably  sober,  separated  the  incensed  opponents^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Edward  and  Killancureit.  The  latter  led  off 
Balmawhapple,  cursing,  swearing;  and  vowing  revenge  against  every 
whig,  presbyterian,  and  fanatic  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  John- 
o^Groat's  to  Land's  End,  and  was  with  difficulty  got  to  horse.  Our 
bero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  escorted  the  Ba- 
ron of  bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelhng,  but  could  not  pre^'ail  upon 
bnn  to  retire  to  bed  until  he  had  tnade  a  long  and  learned  apolog|f 
for  the  events  of  the  evening,  of  which/  however,  there  waa  not  a 
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wor^  inteUigible^  except  something  ^bout  the  Centaurs  and  the  La*  . 
pith®.'  L 155—157. 

One  morning,  all  the  worthy  Baron's  milch  cows  are  discover- 
ed to  have  been  carried  off  in  the  night,  by  some  depredators 
from  the  Highlands  j — and  while  the  whoJe  family  are  in  conster- 
nation at  the  occurrence,  a  messenger  arrives  from  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  by  whose  agency  they  are  ultimately  recovered. 

*  While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and, 
ushered  by  Saunders  Saunderson,  a  Highlander,  fully  armed  an4 
equipped,  entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been  that  Saunderf 
acted  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  this  martial  apparition* 
without  appearing  to  deviate  from  his  usual  composure,  and  that 
neither  Mr  Bradiv^rdine  nor  Rose  exhibited  any  emotion,  EdwMrd 
would  certainly  have  thought  the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it  was,  be 
started  at  the  sight  of  what  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  moun-> 
taineer  in  his  full  national  costume.  The  mdividual  Gael  was  a  stout 
dark  man  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of  whose  plaid  added  to  the 
appearance  of  strength  which  his  person  exhibited.  The  short  kilt^ 
or  petticoat,  showed  bis  sinewy  and  clean- made  limbs ;  the  goat-sUii 
purse^  ilanked  by  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and  steel-wrought  pistol* 
hung  before  him ;  his  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated 
his  claim  to  the  treated  as  a  Duinhe-Wassell,  or  sort  of  gentleman; 
a  bfoad  sword  dapglefi  by  his  side,  a  target  hung  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  long  Spanish  fowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With 
the  other  hand  he  pulled  oiF  his  bonnet ;  and  the  Baron,  who  well 
knew  their  customs,  and  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  them,  im* 
mediately  said,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  but  without  rising,  and  much, 
as  Edward  thought,  in  the  manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an  embas- 
sy, **  Welcome,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombicb,  what  news  from  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr  V' 

**  Fergus  Mac -Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr, "  said  the  ambassador,  in  good 
English,  "  greets  you  well.  Baron  of  Bradwardine  and  Tully- Veolan, 
and  h  sorry  there  nas  been  a  thick  cloud  interposed  between  you  and 
him,  which  has  kept  you  from  seeing  and  considering  the  friendship 
and  alliances  tliat  have  been  between  your  houses  and  forbears  of  old; 
and  he  prays  you  that  the  oloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  be 
as  they  have  been  heretofore  between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house  of 
Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an  egg  between  them  for  a  flint,  and 
a  knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you  will  itlso  say,  you  are  sor* 
ry  fbr  the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  hereafter  ask  whether  it  descend* 
ed  from  the  hill  to  the  valley,  or  rose  from  the  valley  to  the  hill ;  for 
they  never  struck  with  the  scabbard  who  did  not  receive  with  the 
sword,  and  woe  to  him  who  would  lose  his  friend  for  the  stormy  cloud 
of  a  spring  morning.  ** 

*  To  this  die  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with  suitable  dignity, 
that  he  knew  the  chief  of  Clan  Ivor  to  be  a  wellwisher  to  the  King^ 
and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been  a  cloud  between  him  and 
any  gentleman  of  such  sound  principles;  '^  for  when  folks  are  band- 
ing together,  feeble  is  he  whe  hath  no  brother.  ^ 
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*  This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace  between  theat 
august  persons  might  be  duly  solemnized,  the  Baron  ordered  a  stoup  of 
usquebaugh,  and,  filling  a  glass,  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperitjf 
of  Mac- Ivor  of  Glennaquoich ;  upon  which  the  Celtic  ambassador^ 
to  requite  his  politeness,  turned  down  a  mighty  bumper  of  the  same 
generous  liquor,  seasoned  with  his  good  wi;5hes  to  theiiouse  of  Brad^ 
wardine. 

*  Havirg  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  treaty  of  pa« 
cification,  the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr  Macwheeble  some  sub- 
ordinate articles,  with  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble 
the  Baron.  These  probably  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
subsidy;  and  apparently  the  Baillie  found  means  to  satisfy  their  aDy 
without  suffering  his  master  to  suppose  that  his  dignity  was  compro* 
mised.  At  least,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had 
drunk  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no 
more  effect  upon  such  seasoned  vessels,  than  if  it  had  been  poured 
upon  the  two  bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich 
having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  information  which  he  could  pro- 
cure respecting  the  robbery  of  the  preceding  nieht,  declared  his  in- 
tention to  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  we  cattle,  which  he 

£  renounced  to  be  "  no  that  far  off; — they  have  broken  the  bone,  *' 
e  observed,  *•  but  haye  had  no  time  to  suck  the  marrow.  "  I.2S^S6. 
Waverley  is  induced,  by  a  natural  curosity,  to  accompany  this 

!)erson  in  his  expedition ^ — and  accordingly  tbey  set  out  on  foot 
ate  in  the  aflernoon.  The  history  of  this  excursion  includes 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  scenes  in  the  work. 

'  It  was  towards  evening  as  they  entered  one  of  the  tremend;0U8 
passes  which  afford  comunication  between  the  high  and  low  country; 
the  path,  which  was  extremely  steep  and  rugged,  winded  up  a  chasna 
between  two  tremendous  rocks,  foUowing  the  passage,  which  a  foam* 
ing  stream,  that  brawled  far  below,  appeared  to  have  worn  for  itself 
in  the  course  of  ages.  A  few  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  which  was 
now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  darksome  bed,  and  showed  it 
partially,  chafed  by  an  hundred  rocks,  and  broken  by  an  hundred 
falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  the  stream  was  a  mere  preci- 
pice, with  here  and  there  a  projecting  fragment  of  granite,  or  a 
scathed  tree,  which  had  warpea  its  twi3ted  roots  into  the  fissures  of 
the  rock.  On  the  right  hand,  the  mountain  rose  above  the  path 
with  almost  equal  inaccessibility ;  but  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
displayed  a  shroud  of  copsewood,  with  which  some  pines  were  inter* 
mingled. 

*  The  pass  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  two  mountains,  both 
very  lofly,  and  covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to  be  their 
companion,  and  they  advanced  up  its  mazes,  crossing  them  occasional- 
ly ;  on  which  occasions,  Evan  Dhu  uniformly  offered  the  assistance 
of  his  attendants  to  carry  over  Edward ;  bi^  our  hero,  who  had  been 
always  a  tolerable  pedestrian,  declined  the  accommocuition,  and  ob- 
viously rose  in  his  guide's  opinion,  b^  showing  that  be  did  not  fear 
wetting  his  feet. 
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<  Throuc^h  tbe  gorge  of  this  glen,  they  found  access  to  a  black  bog, 
of  tremendous  extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes,  which  they  traversoi 
with  great  diflBculty  and  some  danger,  by  tracks  which  no  one  but  a 
Highlander  could  have  followed.  The  path  itself,  or  rather  the  por- 
tion of  more  solid  ground  on  which  the  travellers  half  walked,  tialf 
waded,  was  rough,  broken,  and  in  many  places  quaggy  and  un- 
sound. Sometimes  the  ground  was  so  completely  unsafe,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  spring  from  one  hillock  to  another,  the  space  between 
being  incapable  of  bearing  the  human  weight.  This  was  an  easy 
matter  to  the  Highlanders,  who  wore  thin-soled  brogues  fit  for  tho 
purpose,  and  moved  with  a  peculiar  springing  step  ;  but  Edward  ht* 
gan  to  find  the  exercise,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  more  fk* 
tiguing  than  he  expected.  The  lingering  tuirilieht  served  to  show 
them  through  this  Serbonian  bogt  but  deserted  tnem  almost  totally 
at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  very  stony  hiU,  which  it  was  the  tra* 
Tellers'  next  toilsome  task  to  ascend.  The  night,  however,  was 
pleasant,  and  not  dark :  and  Waverley,  calling  up  mental  energy  to 
support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his  march  gallantly,  though  envy- 
iug  in  his  heart  his  Highland  attendants,  who  continued,  without  a 
symptom  of  abated  vigour,  the  rapid  and  swinging  pace,  or  rather 
trot,  which,  according  to  his  compu^tlon,  had  already  brought  them 
fift^  miles  upon  their  journey. 

<  In  a  short  time,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river 
or  lake,  where  hb  conductor  gave  him  to  understand  they  must  sit 
down  for  a  little  while.  The  moon,  which  now  began  to  rise,  show- 
ed obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which  spread  before  tliem,  and 
the  shapeless  and  indistinct  forms  of  mountains,  with  which  it  seem- 
ed to  be  surrounded.  The  cool,  and  yet  mild  air  of  the  summer 
night,  refreshed  Waverley  after  his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk ;  and 
the  perfiirae  idiich  it  wafted  from  the  birch  trees,  bathed  m  the  even- 
ing dew,  was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

*  He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  of  his 
•itoation.  Here  he  sate  on  the  banks  of  an  unknown  lake,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  wild  native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him, 
OB  a  visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw,  a  second  Robin  Hood 
perhaps,  or  Adam  o*  Gordon,  and  that  at  deep  midnight,  through 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  toih,  separated  (torn  his  attendant,  and  left  by 
his  guide. 

*  While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  companion 
gently  touched  him,  and,  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  strai^t  a* 
cross  the  lake,  said,  '*  Yen's  ta  cove. ''  A  small  point  of  light  was 
seen  to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and,  gradually 
increasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  to  flicker  like  a  meteor  upon 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  While  Edward  watched  this  phenomenon, 
the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard.  The  measured  splash  arrived  near 
and  more  near ;  and  presently  a  loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  sama 
direction.  His  friend  with  the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled  clear 
and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal ;  and  a  boat,  manned  with  four  or 
five  H^landers,  pushed  for  a  little  inlet,  near  which  Edward  was 
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seated*  He  adyanced  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant ;  was  imme^ 
diatelj  assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout 
mountaineers ;  and  had  no  sooner  seated  himself,  than  they  resumed 
their  oars,  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 

'  The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous 
and  murmured  chaunt  of  a  Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  reci- 
tative by  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  which  the 
notes  seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in  cadence.  The 
light,  which  they  now  approached  more  nearly,  assumed  a  broader, 
redder,  and  more  irregular  splendour.  It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a 
large  fire ;  but  whether  kindled  upon  an  island  or  the  mainland,  £d^ 
ward  could  not  determine.  /^  s  he  saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seem* 
ed  to  rest  on  the  very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the 
fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  oriental  tale  traverses 
land  and  sea.  They  approached  nearer  $  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark 
crag  or  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water ;  its 
front,  changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky  red,  formed  a  strange,  and 
even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks  around,  which  were  from  time  to 
time  faintly  and  partially  enlightened  by  pallid  moonlight. 

*  The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discover  that 
this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of  pine-wood  by  two 
figures,  who,  in  the  red  refiection  of  its  light,  appeared  like  de* 
mons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet 
from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance;  and  he  conjectured,  which  was 
indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  as  a  beacon  to  the  boat- 
men on  their  return.  They  rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave ; 
and  then  shippincr  their  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter  with 
the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little 
point,  or  platform,  of  rock  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and  run* 
ning  about  two  boat<<*  length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern,  for 
it  was  already  arched  overhead,  ascended  from  the  water  by  five  or 
six  broad  ledges  of  rock,  so  easy  and  regular,  that  they  might  be 
termed  natural  steps.  At  this  moment,  a  quantity  of  water  was 
suddenly  flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing  noise,  and 
with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  afforded*  Four  or  five 
active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed  him  on  his  feet, 
and  almost  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cuve.  He  made  a 
few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this  manner ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  sound  from  the  centre  of 
the  rock,  at  an  acute  turn  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  estab* 
lishment  were  before  his  eyes. 

*  The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was  illomin« 
ated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and  bicker- 
ing light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  odour.  Their 
lieht  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  charcoal  fire,  rouiui 
which  were  seated  five  or  six  armed  Highlanders,  while  others  were 
Indistinctly  seen  couched  on  thehr  plaids,  in  tlie  more  remote  r)ecesse8 
of  the  cavern.    In  one  large  apertorei  which  the  robber  facecioij^y 
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called  his  spence  (or  pantry),  there  hmig  by  the  heels  the  carcases  ot 
a  dieep  or  ewe>  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered*  The  principal 
inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan  Dhu  as  mas-- 
ter  of  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest,  totally  different 
in  appearance  and  manner  from  what  his  imagination  had  antiqipat-^ 
^d.  The  profession  which  he  followed — the  wilderness  in  which  hci 
dwek — the  wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded  him,  Wefe  all  calcu« 
tated  to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompaniments,  Waverley  pre- 
pared himself  to  meet  a  stem,  gigantic,  ferociops  figure,  such  as' 
Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the  central  object  of  a  group  of 
banditti. 

*  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  <Jf  all  these.  He  wai 
thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature^,  with  light  Sandy- coloured  hair  and 
small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived  h\i  agnomen  of  Bean^  of 
white;  and  although  his  form  was  light,  well  proportioned, . and  ac- 
tive, he  appeared,  on  thd  whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insi^nifc. 
cant  figure.  He  had  served  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  the  French 
army,  and  in  order  to  receive  his  English  visitor  in  great  form,  and' 
probably  meaning,  in  his  Way,  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid 
aside  the  Highland  dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an  old  blue  and  red' 
uniform,  and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from  showing  to 
advantas^e,  and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous,  compared  with  all  a- 
round  him,  that  Waverley  would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh,  had, 
laughter  been  either  civil  or  safe.  "     i 

•Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal  fire,  the 
heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  strapping  Highland 
damsel  placed  before  Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald   jBean,  three' 
<k>gues,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and  hoops,  containmg 
hnrigJh  ^  sort  of  strong  soup  made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  beeves.     After  this  refreshment,  which,  though  coarse, 
fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals, 
vvext  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared  before  Evan 
Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like  magic,  and 
astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  reconcile  dieir  vo- 
racity with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  High- 
landers.—^A  heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had, 
been  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave ;  and  here,  covered 
with  such  spare  plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time 
watching  the  motions  of  ihe  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern.     Small 
parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the  place  without  any  6ther 
ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  the  principal  outlaw,  and. 
-whetL  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  Highlander  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant, 
aod  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  his  repose.     Those  who  entered, 
seemed  to  have  returned  from  some  excursion,  of  which  they  report- 
ed   the  success,  and  went  wiih^^ut  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder^ 
where  cutting  with  iheir  dirks  their  rations  from  the  carcases  which 
fvere  there  suspended,  they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  theif' 
own  time  and  leisure.    Tbe  liquor  was  under  stricter  regulation,  b^« 
VOLXXIV.   NO,  47*      •  JP   ' 
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iog  ^tftei  oat  either  by  Donald  himself,  his  licutentni,  or  the  strap' 
|>tng'  Htghlaod  gtii  aforesaul»  who  was  the  onlf  female  duu  ap« 
peared. 

'  At  length  the  fluetitating  gro^pes  htgm  to  swim  before  the  eje^ 
of  our  hero  as  thej  grzdnailj  closed  f  nor  dfid  he  reopen  them  dlt 
the  morning  sun  was  h\^h  on  Ute  lalie  withontr  though  theve  was 
but  a  faint  apd  glimminng  twilight  in  the  recesses  of  tTaimh  an  Ri^ 
or  the  King's  cat  era,  as  the  abode  of  DonaU  Bean  Lean  was  proud-^ 
Ij  deponiina^ed. 

^  When  £dwarcl  hadf  collected  hi»  stattere^  retollectioDr  he  wa«^ 
siirpriseiif  to  observe  the  cairem  totallj  deserted*    Hating  arisen  and^ 
put  his  dress  in  some  order»  hfi  lodiedrmore  accurately  arouisd  him^ 
but  air  was  stitl  solitary.    If  k  had  not  been  fibr  the  decayed  brand* 
of  the  fire,^  now  sunk  into  grey  aBbte^r  and  the  remnant*  of  the  fes- 
tivar,  consisting  of'bbnesr  half  burned  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty 
Iceg  oi"  twoy  diere  renlaine<it  no  traees  of  Donald  and  hig  bandL 
TVneti  Wa^eiiey  sallied  forth  to  the  entranceof  Ae  cave,  he  perceiv- 
^  tha(  t6e  poibl  of  rock,  on' which  remained  th^  mai4  of  last  nightV 
beacon,  was  accessible  bj  a  smalt  piath,  either  iatysbU  or  roughly 
he^n  in  tne  rock,  along  the  little  inlet  of  water  which  ran  a  few 
V^a'rds  up  into  the  cavern,  #hiere,  aib»iir  a  welf-dpck,  the  skiff*  which 
mrought  him  thbi'e  the  night  before,  wils  stiiV  fying  moored*    When 
lite  Cached  the  stoolf  projecting  platform  on  which  the  bbacen  had 
l>een  esCa^ltshed^  he  would  have  believed  his^larther  progress  by  land 
impossible,  only  that  it  waa  searce  probable  diat  the  inhtibkants  .of 
the  cavern  had  not  some  raiol^e  of  issuing  from  it  otherwiifC  ikon  by- 
ihe  la^ei.    XccMrdingTy,  iie  soon*  obo*erved[  one  oi^'two  shelving,  steps,' 
or  ledges  of  rbck^  at  the  ielry  extremity  of  the  little  plalibdn  ;  ana 
makmg  use  of  them  as  a  stan-case,  he  elaraberect  by  their  means  a- 
round  the  projectiing  shoufder  of  the  crajg  on  which  the  cavern  open- 
ed, and,  descendnig  with  some  difBculCy  on  the  other  sidie,  he  thu» 
^ined  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  of  a  Highland  loc^  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  over»  surrounded  by  heathy 
and  satage  mountains,  on  the  cresl?  of  whieb  the  nrarniog  mist  wa* 
still  sleeping 

*  Near  to  (he  ndouth  of  the  cave  he  heafd  tfee  nhtes  of  a  lively 
Gaelic  sohg,  guld^  by  which,  in  a  stainy  recess,  shaded  by  a  glit" 
tering  birch  tree,  a^d  carpeted  ^ith  a  bank  of  firm,  white  land,  he 
i^ound  the  damsel  of  thc^  cavern,  whose  lay  had  akeady  reached  htm, 
busy,  to  the  best  of  her  poWer,  in  arranging  to  advaACagc  a  morn- 
ing repast  of  mil^,  eggs^  barky  b^d,  fresh  hbtter^  and  l^tdeycomb. 
The  poor  girl  had  nude  a  circuit  of  feor  ^tes  thi^  Aioming  in 
^bar^  of  the  eggs^  of  the  meal  #hieh  baked  her  eakes^  and  of  die 
ddier  materials  of  the  brcAfasit,  bleing  all  jdelieades  which  she  had 
to  beg  or  borrow,  from  distant  cottagers.  The  folfowers  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean  usM  liitle  food  et^pt  the  Aesh  of  the  anhnals  which  tfa«y 
drove  awat  from  the  Lowlands ;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldoni 
tfiooght  of,  beeanse  hard  to  be  obtained ;  and  alt  the  domestic  ac^ 
•6Aimodations  of  mtlk,  poultry,  butter,  ^««  were  oat  of  ikt  nu^^ 
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SA  ia  ditt  Sc^iUjui  camp.  Yet  k  mmt  not  be  cmkuid^  that  d«^ 
OQgh  Alice  bad  occQined  z  part  of  the  morning  in  ^oyiding  those 
accommodations  for  her  guest  H^hich  the  cavern  did  not  afford,  she 
iiadtecnred  time  also  to  arrange  her  own  person  in  ^  best  trinu 
Her  finery  was  very  nmple*  A  short  rosset-coloured  jacket,  and  d 
petticoat,  of  scanty  longitude  was  her  whole  dress;  but  these  wer<f 
tleuk^  and  neatly  arranged.  A  piece  of  icaxltt  etnbroidered  dotb^ 
called  the  snood^  confined  her  hair,  whidi  fell  over  it  in  a  profusion 
bf  rich  dark  curls.  Hie  scarlet  plaid,  which  fonned  paft  of  her 
dress,  was  kid  aside,  that  it  mint  not  impede  her  activity  in  at* 
tending  the  sthuiger4  I  should  torget  Alice's  protfdest  oraamentr 
were  Tto  omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  golden  ro^ 
aary  which  her  father  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  IJonald  Beaa 
Lean)  had  hroil^t  from  franoe-^the  pltmder  probably  of  some  bat4 
ik  or  storm. 

^  Her  form,  tbotirii  tether  Urge  for  her  yeafs,  was  Very  well  pro- 
|>ortiQned,  and  her  demeanour  had  a  natural  and  rustic  jnace,^itfa 
aotiiing  of  the  sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  The  smiles^ 
dispkytng  a  row  of  teeth  of  exquisite  whiteness,  and  the  laughbg 
^yes,  with  which,  in  dumb-show,  she  gave  Waverky  that  morning 
greeting  which  she  wanted  English  words  to  express,  might  h^ve 
been  interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhaps  s(  young  sold&t  who^ 
^diout  being  such,  was  conscious  of^  a  handsome  person,  as  meant 
io  convey  more  thani  the  courtesy  of  a  hostess.  Nor  do  I  tatce  it  up- 
on me  toia|,  that  th6  littk  Unld  ilhoUntafHetr  ^ould  hai^  v^lcomed 
any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  the  Baron  of  Braidwardine, 
for  example,  with  the  cheerful  psfms  wUch  she  bestowed  upon  £d- 
*«rard's  acc6mmodattoh.  She  seemed  ^ger  to  place  him  by  the 
meal  which  she  had  so  sedulously  arranged,  and  to  which  she  now 
added  a  few  bunches  of  Cran^bernes,  gathered  In  ait  adjaceht  morass. 
Harvmg  had  the  «ati&iactioh  of  sedng  him  seated  at  his  breakfast^ 
rte  placed  herself  demurely  upon  a  ftone  at  a  few  yards  distance, 
and  appeared  to  watch  with  great  Complacency  fot  some  6pp0rtu« 
tMty  of  serving  him. 

*  Meanwhile  Alice  had  made'Up  in  a  siikll  basket  wha£  she  (bought 
isrorth  removing,  and  ffinging  her  ^latd  around  her,  she  advanced  up' 
to  Edward,  and,  ^ith  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
efiered  her  ch^k  to  his  salute,  dfopping,  at  the  same  time,  her  lit- 
tie  courtesy.  Evan,  who  was  ^teemed  a  wag  amone  the  mountain 
£air,  advanced,  Ks  if  to  secure  a  simitar  favour  f  but  Alic6,  ^hatching 
^p  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  banl^  as  fleetly  as  a  deer,  an£ 
tumtng  round  and  laughing,  calbd  somediiii^  out  to  hiofk  in  Gaelic, 
'*<iirhich  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  and  language  ;  then  waving 
iier  hand  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  toad,  and  wa:s  soon  lost  among 
the  thickets,  though  they  continued  for  sonf^e  time  to  hear  her  lively 
eartt^  as  she  proceeded  gaily  on  her  soliu^  journey.  *  I.  S40-270< 
From  this  extraordinary  expedition,  Waverley  is  conducted 
hj  bis  golde  to  the  castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  faimselTi  who  receiY-^ 
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tA  hffm  with  the'^eatest  h^spttaiiiy*  und  whose  icapoamg  per^ 
son  and  address  are  admirably  described; 

*  An  ah*  of  openness  and  affability  increased  the  favourable  vm^ 

Session  derived  froin  ilits  handsome  and  dignified  exterior.     Yet  a 
ilful  physioji^omist  wonld  hare  been  less  satisfied  with  the  conn* 
tenance  on  the  second  than  on  the  fh^t  view.    The  eyebrow  and 
Upper-tip  bespoke  something  of  the  habit  of  peremptory  eonnnand 
and  decisive  sopertority.     Even  his  courtesy,  though  open,  frank, 
and  uncon^ained,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sense  of  personal  import- 
ance ;  and  npon  any  check  or  accidental  excitation,  a  sudden,  though 
transient  lour  of  the  eye,  showed  a  hasty,  haughty,  and  vindictive 
temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it  seemed  much  under  ita 
twner^s  conraiand.    In  short,  die  countenance  of  the  chieftain  rei 
Vembled  a  smiling  summer's  day,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  are 
\j  certain  though  slight  sifns, .  that  it  may  thunder 
rre  die  close  of  evening.  ^  l.  284,  285- 
irst  entertained  with  a  genuine  pidture  of  the  state 
of  an  ancient  Highland  chieftain.     Nothing  catt 
\e  spirit  and  expression  of  the  following  powerful 

which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken  table 
h  its  whole  length.     Tlie  apparatus  for  dinner  was 
rudeness;   and  the  company  numerous,  even  t9 
die  head  of  the  table  was  the  chief  himself,  with  £d- 
or  three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clans ; 
I  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were 
upied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or  lessees» 
;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews,  and  foster-- 
the  officers  of  the  ChiePs  household,  according  to 
J,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually  cultivated 
ven  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edward  might  see 
to  which  a  huge  pair  6f  folding  doors  opened,  ^ 
multitude  of  Highlanders  gf  a  yet  inferior  description,  who,  never- 
theless, were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share  both  of  th^ 
countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day.     In  thp 
distance,  and  fiuctuacing  round  this  extreme  verge  of  the  banquet^ 
•was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beggars, 
young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and 
curs  of  low  deeree ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less 
immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece.- 

*  This  hospitalii},  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  eco- 
nomy. Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fish> 
game,  &c.  v  lu'ch  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood 
hnmense  clumsy  joints  f>f  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  ab- 
sence nf  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festi- 
vity of  the  banquet  of  feilielope's  suitors*     But  the  central  dish  was 
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a  yeatliDg  laifib,  called  **  a  hog  in  hsirst,  **  roasted  nrfxole.  It  was 
aec  apon  its  legs,  widi  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  month»  and  was 
probahly  exhibitod  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  ef  the  cook, 
mho  piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  tlie  elegance  of  hit 
master^s  table.  The  sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  clang-men,  some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which 
were  nsaaUy  in  the  same  siieath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon 
rendered  a  mangled  and  Tuefnl  snectade.  Lower  down  still,  the 
Actuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  qusuity,  though  sufficiently  abundant* 
Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  ^agments  of  the  feast,  regaled  the 
aoas  of  iTor,  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

*  The  liquor  was  suppHed  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under  si* 
milar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberaHy* 
distributed  among  the  ChieTs  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskey^  plain' 
-or  diloted,  and  strong-beer,  refreshed  those  who  eat  near  tliM^  lower 
end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  giire  the  least 
offence.  Every  one  present  understood  diat  his  t^ste  war  to  be 
fonned  according  to  the  rank  which  he  held  at  table ;  and  conse^ 
^uently,  the  tacksmen  and  their  dependants  always  professed  the 
wine  was  too  cold  for  their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently  out  oP 
^loice,  for  the  liquor  which  was  assigned  to  them  from  economy. 
The  bagpipers,  three  in  number,  screamed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  a  tremendous  war-tune  ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted 
roofy  and  clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  Babel  ef 
«oises,  that  Wavevley  dreaded  bis  ears  would  never  recover  it. 
Mac*Ivor,  indeed,  apologized  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so 
large  a  party^  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  on  which 
«mlimited  hospitality  was  imposed  as  a  paramount  duty«  *^  These 
stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine,  **  he  said,  **  account  my  estate  as  held' 
in  trust  for  their  support ;  and  I  must  find  them  beef  and  ale,  while 
the  rogues  vfill  do  nothing  for  themselves  but  practise  the  broad- 
sword,  oi;  wander  about  the  hills  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drink- 
ing,  and  making  love  to  the  lasses  of  tl^  stratK.  But  what  can  I 
4oy  Captain  Waverley  ?  every  thing  will  keep  after  its  kind,  whe* 
ther  it  be  a  hawk  or  a  Highlander.  ^'  Then,  turning  to  the  compa* 
ny,  he  proposed  the  **  tieahh  of  Captain  Waverley,  a  worthy  friend 
of  his  kind  neighbour  and  ally,  the  Baron  of  Eradwardine. '' 

**  He  is  welcome  hither,  "  said  one  of  the  elders,  **  if  he  come 
frona  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine.  " — **  I  say  pay  to  that,  "  aakt 
an  old  man,  who  apparently  did  not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast.  '*  X 
say  nay  to  that ; — while  there  is  a  green  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will 
he  fraud  in  a  Comyne.  " — ^*  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Ba- 
ron of  Bradwardine,''  answered  another  ancient;  ^<  and  the  guest 
that  comes  hither  from  him  should  be  welcome  though  he  came  with 
blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor.  "-^The 
old  man,  whose  cup  remained  full,  replied,  ^  There  has  been  blood 
..enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Bradwardine. " — *«  Ah  J 
Ballenkeiroch,  **  replied  the  first,  **  you  think  rather  of  the  flash  Qjf 
;the  xarblne  at  fhc  Mains  of  TuUy-VeolATi^  than  the  glance  of  tbf 
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fWord^^Aarftmglit  for  the  emote  at  Prodd  Preston. »'— «  And  well  I 

''  mkeiroch ;  **  die  flash  of  the  gun  cost  me  a 

le  glance  of  the  sword  has  done  but  little  fctr 

two  words  of  Frencb»  explained  to  Waverlejr 
»t  this  old  man's  son  in  a  frzj  near  Tally- 
irs  since  s  and  then  hastened  to  remoYe  Bal* 
by  informing  him  that  Waverley  was  an 
ted  by  birth  or  alliance  with  the  family  oP 
hich  the  old  gentknian  raised  the  hitherto  un- 
ioniXj  drank  to  his  health.  This  cetemony 
U  the  Chieftain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to 
9  ^  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  friends, 
innot  find  it  ?  **  Mac-Morrongh,  the  family 
D,  immediately  took  the  hmt,  and  began  to 
rapid  utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  rerit^ 
J  die  audience  widi  all  the  applause  of  enihu- 
Hlin  his  declamadoa«  his  ardour  seemed  to 
irst  spoken  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground; 
md  as  if  beseeching)  and  anon  as  if  command- 
ones  rose  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes,  ac-* 
priate  gesture.  He  seemed  to  Edward,  who 
much  interestt  to  recite  many  proper  names, 
I  apostrophise  the  absent,  to  exhort  and  en- 
e  who  were  present.  Waverley  thought  be 
I  namci  and  was  convinced  tus  conjecture  was 
.  ^    ,  ,        f  the  company  being  at  that  moment  turned' 

towards  hiip  simultancoubly,  llie  ardour  of  the  poet  appeared  tt> 
^mmunicate  itself  to  the  audience.  Their  Wild  and  sun-burned 
countenances  assumed  a  fiercer  and  more  animated  expression ;  all 
bent  forwards  towards  the  reciter;  many  sprung  up  andVared  their 
arms  in  ecstacy ;  and  some  laid  dieir  hands  on  their  swords^  Whea 
the  song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings  txf 
the  poet  and  of  t^e  hearers  gradually  subsided  mto  their  usual  oum* 
pel.  •    I.  305^313. 

These  are  unconscionable  extracts  i  but  we  are  persuaded 
our  readers  will  not  think  them  tedious.  We  roust  now  treat 
them  with  a  glimpse  of  the  gifled  GilGlkm,  into  whose  charge 
Waverley  was  delivered  after  his  detention  on  the  Highland  bor- 
der. The  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  had  been  wait^ 
ing  some  time  for  this  pious  yolunteer-*««nd  at  length  they  hear 
the  drum  of  hb  party. 

*  They  soon  recognised  in  solemn  march^  first,  the  performer 
upon  the  drum ;  secondly,  a  large  flag  of  four  compartments,  oa 
which  were  inscribed  the  words,  Coyenant,  K|rk,  Kino,  King^ 
3^M8.  The  person  yrho  was  honoured  with  this  charge  was  followed 
by  the  coipuiander  of  the  party,  a  thin,  dark,  rigid-lookine  man, 
^bout  sixty  years  old.  The  spiritual  pride,  which,  in  mine  Host  of 
^e  Candlestick,  manded  m  a  sort  of  superciliotis  bypocri^y,  was^" 
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in  ditt  inan*8  face*  ekvaM»  and  yet  darkened  bj  «nome  and  nn- 
.doabting  fanadcism.  It  was  impotsiUe  to  behold  nim  without  the  , 
imagination  placing  bim  in  some  strange  crisis,  where  religious  zeal 
was  the  mling  principle,  ^  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier  in  the 
field*  a  lonciy  and  bamsl^  wanderer  consoled  by  the  intensity  anil 
supposed  purity  of  his  fatth  under  ereiy  eardily.  privation ;  perhaps 
a  persecuting  ittjuuisitoct  as  terrific  b  power  as  unyielding  in  adver- 
sity i  any  of  these  seemed  congenial  c|iaracters  50  this  personage. 
With  these  high  traiu  of  energy  there  was  sometl)in|(  in'tfie  affect- 
ed precitton  and  solemnity  of  hts  deporupent  an^  discourse  that  bor- 
der«d  upon  the  ludicrous  %  so  that*  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
spectator's  mind,  and  the  light  fmder  which  Mr  Civilian  presented 
himself,  one  might  hav^^feared,  adnlired,  or  lapghed  at  him.  His 
Sress  was  that  m  a  west-^ounti^  -peasant,  of  better  materials  indeed 
than  that  of  l!he  lower  rank,  byit  in  no  respect  afiecting  either  the 
mode  of  the  ag^  or  of  the  ^cottiA  g^nt>7  ^^  ^7  penod.  His' 
arms  were  a  broad-sword  and  pistols,  which,  from  the  antiquity  of 
kbtkr  appearance^  might  hare  s^n  the  rout  of  Pentland,  or  Bothwe^ 

*  As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  M^rior  MeVille*  and  touched 
«olemifly,  t>ut  slightly,  his  huge  and  overbrimmed  bIue4>onnet,  in 
.fuuwer  to  th^  Major,  who  had  court»ojuly  raised  a  small  triangular 
f^dd-Uced  hat,  waverley  was  irresistibly  impressed  with  the  id^ 
that  he  beheld  a  leader  of  (he  Roundhea4s  of  yore,  in  conference 
with  one  of  Marlborough^  <capuins.  The  gro^p  of  about  thirty  . 
anned  men  who  followed  this  gifted  commander^  was  of  a  motley 
4Sescrrpdon«  They  were  in  ormnary  £iOwland  dresses,  of  different 
•cdonrs,  which,  contrasted  with  .'the  arms  which  they  f>ofe,  ^ve  ther^ 
an  irregular  and  mdbbish  fippearance— ^o^tnuch  is  theeye  accpston^- 
,ed  to  connect  uniformity  ^  dress, with  the  miKtarj  char^^ter. 

*  The  Major,  however,  -greeting  Mr  GilfiUan  civilly^  request- 
ed ti>4nqfw  if  he  had  ^ceived  the  letter  he.  sent  to  bim  upon  his 
march,  and  could  undeftake  the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner  whom 
he  there  mentioned,  as  &r  as  Stirling  Castl^.  ^  Yea, ''  was  the 
concise  reply  of  the  Cameronian  leader,  ,in  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
issue  from  the  Very  penetndia  of  his  person. 

**  But  yeur  escort,  Mr  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  I  expected.*"—- 
^^  Some  of  die  people,"  replied  gilfillan,  *^  hungered  and  were  a- 
ditrst  by  the  way,  and  tarried  until  their  poor  souls  were  refreshed 
-with  the  word.  ** — **  i  am  sorry,  sir,  yon  did  not  trust  to  your  re- 
freshing your  men  at  Caimyreokan ;  whatever  my  house  contains, 
is  at  the  command  of  persons  employed  in  the  service.  *'^—**  It  was 
not  of  creature-comforts  I  spake,  **  answered  the  Covenanter,  rc- 
l^arding  Major  Melville  with  something  like  a  smile  of  contempt ; 
.^'  howbett,  I  thank  you  ;  but  the  people  remained  waiting  upon  the 
precious  Mr  Jabesh  Rentowel  for  the  out- pouring  of  the  afternoon  ex- 
hortation.''— '*  And  have  you,  sir,  when  the  rebels  are  about  to 
^read  themselves  through  this  country,  actually  left  a  great  part  qf 
f  ^jconims^id  at  a, field-preaching  ?  ** — GilfiUan  agab  smiled  ^oqv* 
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ftiUy  as  ht  made  thii  indirect  anftwer^^^  Even  thus  are  tbe  cfaiMren 
4>f  this  world  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. " 
♦— **  However,  sir, "  said  the  Major,  **  as  you  are  to  take  charge  of 
this  gentleman  to  Stirling,  and  deliver  him,  with  these  papers,  into 
(he  bands  of  Governor  Blakeney,  I  beseech  you  to  observe  som^ 
piles  of  military  discipline  upon  your  march,  ^or  example,  I  woul4 
luivise  you  to  keep  your  men  more  closely  together,  and*  that  eacbt 
|o  bis  march»t  should  cover  his  tile-leader,  instead  of  straggling  like 
geese  upon  a^  common  ;  and,  for  fear  of  surprise,  I  further  recomr 
mend  to  you  to  form  a  steall  advance«party  of  your  best  men,  with 
Z  single  vidette  in  front  ot'  che  whole  march,  so  that  when  you  ap- 
proach a  village  or  wood  "— ( Here  the  Major  interrupted  himself)— 
••  But  as  I  don't  obserire  you  listen  to  me,  Mr  GilfiUan,  I  suppose 
I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say  more  upon  the  subject. — 
You  are  a  better  judge,  unquestionably,  than  I  am  of  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  ;  but  one  thing  I  would  have  you  well  aware  of,  that 
you  are  to  treat  this  gentleman,  your  prisoner,  with  no  rigour  or  in- 
fivility,  and  are  to  subject  him  to  no  other  restraint  than  is  necessary 
for  his  security. " 

^  1  have  looked  into  my  commission, "  said  Mr  QilfiUani  ^*  svb^ 
fcribed  by  a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William  Earl  of  Glen; 
/cairn ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein  set  down  that  I  am  to  receive  any 
charges  or  commands  anent  my  doings  from  Major  William  Melville 
of  Cairnvreckan, " 

^  Major  Mdville  reddened  even  to  the  welUpowdered  ears  whici) 
appeared  beneath  his  neat  military  side-curls,  the  more  so  as  he  ob« 
served  Mr  Morton  smile  at  the  same  moment.  *'  Mr  Gilfillan^^"  he 
answered,  with  some  asperity^  *^  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  in« 
terferiog  with  a  person  of  your  importance.  I  thought,  however, 
that  as  you  have  been  bred  a  grazier,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  might 
be  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the  difference  between  Highlanders  and 
]HighUnd  cattle  ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  gentle- 
man who  has  seen  service,  and  is  disppsed  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
1  should  still  imagine  that  listening  to  him  would  do  you  no  sort  of 
harm.  But  I  have  done,  and  have  only  once  more  to  recommend 
this  gentleman  to  your  civility,  as  well  as  to  your  custody.  '*  *  Ih 
J8T— 194- 

Most  of  the  extracts  we  have  now  made  are  somewhat  of  a 
ludicrous  character ;  but  the  author's  powers  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  representations  of  this  description --nor  are  we  aware 
of  many  things,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  more  striking  and 
impressive  than  the  closing  scene  of  the  gallant  Fergus  ami  his 
faithful  attendant.  They  wefc  made  prisoners,  as  bos  been  aU 
ready  mentioned,  in  the  \iight  skirmish  at  Clifton,  and  arraigned 
lit  Carlisle  when  the  kw  came  to  glean  what  had  escaped  the 
merciless  sword  of  the  victor,  Waverley  arrived  just  as  the  fatal 
Verdict  had  been  given  in. 

•  He  pressed  into  the  court,  which  was  extremely  crowded  ;  bt|t 
by  his  arriving  from  the  north,  and  his  ej(Deme  eagerness  and  a^ir 
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latipBy  It  Wfti  wpposed  he  was  9,  rektion  of  the  prisoofrty^nd  peopla 
made  way  for  him.  It  was  the  third  sitting  of  the  court,  and  there 
were  two  men  at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of  Gdii-ty  was  already  pro^ 
noanced.  Edward  just  glanced  at  the  bar  during  the  momentous 
pause  which  ensued.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  stately  form  and 
noble  features  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  squalid^ 
and  his  countenance  tinged  with  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  long  and 
<lose  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was  Esran  Maccombich*  Edward 
felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on  them  ;  but  he  was  recalled  to 
himself  as  the  clerk  of  Arraigns,  pronounced  the  solemn  words  s 
*'  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise 
called  Evan  Dhu,  otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  Dhu 
Maccombich — you  and  each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves,  why  the  Court  should  not  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  yocu  that  you  die  according  to  law  ?  " 
"  *  Fergus,  as  the  presiding  judge  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap  of 
judgment,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  regarded  htm  with 
a  stedfast  and  stem  look,  and  replied,  in  a  firm  voice,  «*  I  cannot  let 
this  numerous  audience  suppose  tirat  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no 
answer  to  make.  But  what  I  have  to  say,  you  would  not  bear  to 
hear ;  for  my  defence  would  be  your  condemnation.  Proceed,  then, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  you.  Yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  you  have  condemned  loyal  and  honourable  blood 
to  be  poured  forth  like  water — spare  not  mine — Were  that  of  all  my 
ancestors  in  my  veins,  I  would  have  period  it  in  this  cjuarreL  "  He 
resumed  his  seat,  and  refused  again  to  rise. 

•  Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness,  and, 
rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak  ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  court, 
and  the  perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a  language  different 
from  that  in  which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept  htm  silent.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  compassion  among  the  spectators,  from  the  idea 
^at  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead  the  influence  of  his  superior  as 
an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The  judge  commanded  silence,  and  en- 
couraged Evan  to  proceed. 

**  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,**  said  Evan,  in  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  insinuating  manner,  "  that  if  your  excellent  honour, 
and  the  honourable  court,  would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this 
once,  and  let  hin^  gae  back  to  France,  and  no  to  trouble  King 
George's  government  again,  that  ony  sir  o'  the  very  best  of  his  clan 
will  1^  wiUing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead  ;  and  if  you'll  just  let  me 
gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  I'll  fetch  them  up  to  ye  myscll,  to  head 
or  hang,  and  you  may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first  man.  '* 

*  Notwithstanding  Uie  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  laugh  was 
heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  proposal.  The 
judge  checked  this  indecency ;  and  Evan,  looking  Sternly  around, 
when  the  murmur  abated,  **  If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing,'* 
be  said,  **  because  a  poor  man,  such  as  me,'thinks  my  life,  or  tlie  life 
pffif  of  my  decree,  is  worth  that  of  Viclj  Ian  Vohr,  its  like  enough 
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fliey  may  he  rerj  right ;  but  if  they  laugh  because  they  think  I 
would  not  keep  my  word,  and  conie  back  to  redeem  him,  I  can  tell 
them  they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  Hielaifdmany  nor  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman.  ** 

*  There  was  no  farther  inclination  to  laugh  amofig  the  audience,  and 
a  dead  silence  endued.  *    Hi.  299,  SOS. 

From  this  heart-thrilling  scene  WaTerley  paned  almost  im- 
mediately to  another  still  more  agonizing — inap  interview  with 
the  heart-broken,  but  still  high-minded  Flora.     He  sent  her  a 
.  abort  note,  requesting  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence. 

*  The  messenger  brought  back  a  letter  in  Flora's  beautiful  Italiao 
band,  which  seemed  scarce  to  tremble  eren  under  this  load  of  mir 
scry.  **  Miss  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  ^'  the  letter  bore,  **  could  not  refuse 
to  see  the  dearest  friend  of  her  dear  brother,  even  ii^  her  present  cirr 
cumstances  of  unparalleled  distress.  ** 

*  When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place  of  abode^ 
he  was  instandy  admitted.  In  a  larg^  and  gloomy  tapestried  apart- 
ment. Flora  was  seated  by  a  latticed  window^  sewing  what  seemed 
to  be  a  garment  of  white  flannel.  At  a  litde  distance  sat  an  elderly 
woman,  apparently  a  foreigner,  and  of  a  njinous  order.  She  wa^ 
reading  in  a  book  of  catholic  devotion;  but,  when  Waverley  entered^ 
laid  it  on  the  table  and  left  the  room.  Flora  rose  to  receiye  him^ 
and  stretched  out  her  hand ;  but  neither  ventured  to  attempt  speech. 
Her  fine  complexion  was  totally  gotie ;  her  pers<m  considerably  ema« 
<}iated  \  and  her  face  and  hands,  as  white  as  the  purest  statuary  mar^ 
ble,  forming  a  st^ng  contrast  with  her  sable  idresSf  and  jet*blac|: 
bair.  Yet,  amid  these  marks  of  distress,  there  was  nothing  negli- 
gent or  tU-anranged  aboac  her  dress-— even  her  hair^  though  totsulf 
widiout  ornament,  was  dispo^  with  her  usaal  attention  to  neatness. 
The  first  words  she  uttered,  were,  *'  Have  you  seen  him  ?  '*-***  Alas^ 
no,  **  answered  Waverley,  "  I  have  been  refused  admittance.  **— •«  It 
accords  ¥rith  the  res^  ^  she  said ;  ^  but  we  most  submit.  ShaU 
you  obtain  leave,  do  you  suppose  ?  *'— •*  For — for.-«>«>.morrow  ?  ** 
aaid  Waverley ;  but  muttering  tne  last  word  so  faintly  that  it  was  al,* 
9iost  unintelligible. — **  Aye,  then  or  never^ "  said  Flora,  •*  until**] — 
^e  added,  looking  upward,  *'  the  time  when,  I  trus^  we  shall  al) 
ineet.  But  I  hope  you  will  see  him  while  eardi  yet  bears  him.  He 
always  loved  you  at  his  heart,  thougb— but  it  is  vain  io  talk  of  the 
past. " — *«  Vain  indeed !  •*  echoed  Waverley-—**  Or  even  of  the  fiu 
ture,  my  good  friend,  so  far  as  earthly  events  are  concerned ;  for 
how  often  have  I  pictured  to  myself  the  strbw  possibility  of  this 
horrid  issue,  and  tasked  myself  to  consider  how  Icould  support  mj 
part ;  and  yet,  how  far  has  all  my  anticipation  fkllen  short  of  the 
j^nimaginable  bitterness  of  this  hour?'' — *'  Dear  Flora,  if  your 
strength  of  mmd  *' — **  Ay,  there  it  is,  **  she  answered,  somewtiajt 
.wildly  (  '^  there  is,  Mr  Waverley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  hearty 
^at  whispers— but  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  it — that  the  strengtl^ 
/pf  mind  on  which  J-'lora  prided  herself  has— murdered  her  brother !  ^ 
gr-**  Good  God  1  bow  can  you  give  vtter^ce  to  $,  tfaought  so  shoc|r 
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itig?»*  a:c«— *  Fbra  tiftd  toon  c^ttd  to  listen  to  Edward,  and  wav 
agabi  mfeent  upon  bar  ncedlfr-work.— **  Do  yoa  remember^ "  the  said, 
locking  up  wUfa  a  ghanlj  smile*  ^  you  once  found  ma  making  Ferw 

J  pus's  bride-faTour*  and  now  I  am  sewing  his  bridal-garment  t  our 
riends  bcri|.*'  aaid  she»  with  suppressed  emofion^  ^  are  to  gire  hal- 
lowed earth  in  their  diapel  to  me  bloody  reliques  of  the  last  Vich 
Ian  Vohr.  But  they  will  not  all  rest  together  $  no«-hi8  head ! — I 
shall  not  have  the  last  mtseraUe  satisfaction  of  kissing  the  cold  lips 
of  my  dear,  dear  Ferpas ! "  —HI.  306-312. 

We  cannot  resist  giving  the  last  dreadful  act  of  the  tra^cly.-^ 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  powerful  or  moref  natural  pic« 
tore  of  heroism  and  ^^llantry  of  temper. 

*  After  a  sleepless  night,  the  fira  dawn  of  rooming  found  Waver- 
ley  oa  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of  Carlisle  Cas* 
tie.  But  he  paced  it  long  in  every  direction,  before  the  hour  wheiu 
accordmg  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison,  the  ^ates  were  opened,  and 
the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his  order  to  the  serjeant  of 
the  guard,  and  was  admitted.  The  place  of  Ferguses  confinement 
waa  a  gloomy  and  vaulted  apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  cas« 
tie  ;  a  nuge  old  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  sur« 
rounded  by  outworks,  seemingly  of  Henry  VIH.'s  thne,  or  some- 
what later.  The  grating  of  the  huge  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by 
the  clash  o^  chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  strongly  and  heav- 
ily fettered,  shuffled  along  the  scone  floor  of  his  prison,  to  fling  him- 
Mtf  into  his  friend's  arms. 

•*  My  dear  £dward, "  he  said^  m  a  firm  and  even  cheerful  voice, 
^  this  16  truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your  approaching  happiness  with 
the  highest  pleasure;  and  how  does  Rose?  and  how  is  our  dd 
whimsical  friend  the  Baron?  Well,  I  am  sure,  from  your  looks — 
and  how  will  you  settle  precedence  between  the  three  ermines  pas- 
sant and  the  bear  and  boot-iack  ? " — "  How,  O  how,  my  dear  Fer* 
Es,  can  you  talk  of  such  things  at  such  a  moment  ?  *' — **  Why,  we 
ve  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to  be  sure — on  the  16th 
of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we  marched  in,  side  by  side^ . 
an4  boisced  the  white  flag  on  these  antient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy^ 
to  sit  down  and  weep,  liecatfse  the  luck  has  gone  against  me.  .  I  knew 
the  stake  which  I  risked ;  we  played  the  game  boldly,  and  the  for- 
feit shaU  be  paid  manfully.  "— •«  You  are  rich,  "  he  said,  ••  Waver- 
ley,  and  you  are  generous ;  when  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors 
being  distreoed  about  their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh  over- 
seer or  agent  of  government,  remember  you  have  worn  their  tartan, 
and  are  an  adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron,  who  knows  our 
manners*  and  lives  near  our  countryt  will  apprize  you  of  the  time 
and  means  to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last 
yi^  Ian  Vohr  i  ''—Edward,  as  mav  well  be  believed,  pledged  hi^ 
word ;  which  he  afterwards  so  amply  redeemed,  that  his  memory 
atill  lives  in  these^lens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Ivor, 
^«  \youId  to  G^i  'v  continued  d^e  Chieftaio^  *'  I  could  be<^t|eat{^ 
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to  foil  my  tfghu  to  the  love  and  obcdtencvof  this  t>rtmiti7d  and 
brave  race  :-«-or  at  least,  as  I  have  striven  to  do,  persaade  poor  Evan 
to  accept  of  hn  life  upon  their  terms  ;  and  be  to  jon,  what  hehas 
been  to  me*  the  kindest* — ihe  bravesti^the  most  devoted-  ■  **  The 
tears  whkh  his  own  fate  conid  not  draw  forth,  fell  fast  <fer  that  of 
his  foster-brother.—-**  fiat,"  said  he,  drying  them,  ^  that  cannot  be. 
Tou  cannot  be  to  them  Vieh  Ian  Vohr;  and  these  three  ma^ 
words, "  said  he»  Jialf  smiling^  ^  are  the  only  Open  Semme  to  their 
feelings  and  sympathies;  and  poor  Evan  must  attend  his  foster-  . 
brother  in  death,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole  life. ''— <*  And 
1  am  sure, "  said  Maccombich»  raising  himself  from  the  floor,  on 
which,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversatioD,  be  had  lain  so 
still,  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  Edward  was  not  aware 
of  his  presence, — **  I  am  sure  Evan  never  desired  nor  deserved  a  betr' 
ter  end  than  just  to  die  with  his  cbieftain«  '^ 

*  A  tap  at  the  door  now  announced  the  arrival  of  the  priest;  and 
Edward  retired,  while  he  administered  to  both  prisoners  the  last  rites 
of  religion,  in  the  mode  which  the  Church  of  Rome  prescribes*  la 
about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted.  Soon  after  a  file  of  soldiers  en- 
tered with  a  blacksmith,  who  struck  the  fetters  from  the  legs  of  the 
jprisoners. — ''  You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland 
strength  and  courage-«^we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild  beasts^- 
till  our  legs  are  cramped  mto  palsy  ;  and  when  they  (rtt  us,  they 
s^nd  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent  our  taking  the  castle 
bjr  storm.  '* — Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to 
arms.  **  That  is  the  last  turn-out, "  said  Fergus,  ^^  that  I  shall  hear  - 
and  obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let  us 
speak  of  Flora, — a  subject  which  awakes  the  tenderest  fcelnog  that 
yet  thrills  within  me. " — **  We  p^rt  not  here  ?  "  said  Waverleyw-^- 
*^  O  yes,  we  do,  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that  I  fear  what  is 
to  follow  for  myself,  "  he  said  proudly  j  •*  Nature  has  her  tortures 
as  well  as  art,  and  how  happy  should  we  think  the  man  who  es* 
c;ipes  from  the  throes  of  a  mortal  and  painful  disorder,  in  the  space 
of  a  short  half-hour  ?  And  this  matter,  spin  it  out  as  they  will, 
cannot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying  man  can  sufer  firmly,  may 
kiU  a  living  friend  to  look  upon.^ — This  same  law  of  high  treason,'* 
he  continued,  with  astonishing  firmness  and  composure,  '*  is  one  of 
the  blessings,  Edward,  with  which  your  free  country  has  accommoo* 
dated  poor  old  Scotland  ; — ^her  own  jurbprudenee*  as  I  have  heard, 
was  much  milder.  But  I  suppose,  one  day  or  other.-*  when  there 
are  no  longer  any  wild  Highlanders  to  benefit  by  its  tender  mercies 
—they  will  blot  it  from  their  records,  as  levelling  them  with  a'  na- 
tion of  cannibals.  The  mummery,  too,  of  exposing  the  senseless 
head  !  they  have  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine  with  a  paper  coronet ; 
there  would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edward.  1  hope  they  will  set  it 
on  the  Scotch  gate  though,  that  I  may  look,  even  after  death,  to  the 
blue  hills  of  my  own  country,  that  1  love  so  dearly  !  " 

<  A  buf  tie,  and  the  souod  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet,  was  now  heard  • 
in  the  court*  yard  c^  the  castle^^-^An  o^cer  now  appeared,  and  intimci* 
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«d  tiiat  tbe  H^h  Sheriff  atid  his  attendants  waited  beibre  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  toc&im  the  bodies  of  FergiisMac-lTor  and  Evan  Maccom- 
bich :  •*  I  come,  **  said  Fergus.  Accordingly,  Supporting  Edward 
hj  the  arm,  and  followed  by  Evan  Dbu  and  the  priest,  he  nioved  down 
tfic  stairs  oif  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  convt 
was  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
drawn  Dp  in  hollow  square.  Within  their  ranks  was  the  sled  ^e,  or  hur- 
dle, on  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Carlisle.  It  was  painted  black,  and  drawn 
by  a  white  horse.  At  one  end  of  the  yehicle  sate  the  Executioner,  a 
horrid  looking  fcHow,  as  beseemed  his  trade,  with  the  broad  axe  iii 
bis  band;  at  the  other  end,  next  the  horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for 
two  persons.  Through  the  deep  and  dark  Gothic  archway  that  o* 
peoed  on  the  drawbridge.  Were  seen  on  horseback  the  High  Sheriff 
and  his  atfendants,  whom  the  etiquette  betwixt  the  civil  and  milita- 
ry powers  did  not  perafit  to  come  farther.  «*  This  »  well  got  fp  fo^ 
m  closing  scene, "  said  Fergos,  smiling  disdainfully  as  he  gaaed  2j^ 
rcmod  ujKm  tbe  apparatus  of  .terror.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with  sonw 
eagerness,  after  looking  at  the  dragoons,  *^  These  are  the  very  chidds 
that  galloped  off.  at  GWsmaor,  ;ere  ,we  aauld  kiU  a  dozen  o^  them* 
Tbey  look  bold  enough  aowi.  boweyer. "  The  priest  entreated  him 
tp  be  silent^ 

'  The  sledge  now  approached,  arui  Fergus  turning  round  embraced 
Waverley,  Inssed  him  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  stepped  mmbljr 
into  his  place*  Evan  sate  down  by  bis  side.  The  priest  was  to  fol- 
low in  a  carriage  belonging  to  his  patron,  the  CHtholic  gentleman  at 
whose  house  Flora  resided.  As  Fergus  waved  his  hand  to  Edwaxd, 
the  ranks  closed  around  the  sledge,  and  the  whole  procession  begaor 
to  move  forward.  There  was  a. momentary  stop  at  the  gateway^ 
while  the  Governor  of  the  castle  and  the  High  Sheriff  went  through 
a  short  ceremony,  the  military  officer  there  delivering  over  the  per- 
sons of  the  criminals  to  the  civil  power*  ''  God  save  King  George !  *' 
said  the  High  Sheriff.  When  the  formality  concluded,  Fergus  stood 
erect  in  the  sledge,  and,  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  replied,  '*  God 
save  King  James  I  "  These  were  the  last  wor^  which  Waverley 
heard  him  speak. 

'  The  procession  resumed  its  march,  and  the  sledge  vanished  from 
beneath  the  portal,  under  which  it  had  stopped  for  an  instant.  The 
dead  march*  as  it  is  called,  was  instantly  heard ;  and  its  melancholy 
sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  muffled  peal,  tolled  from  the 
neighbouring  cadiedral.  The  sound  of  the  military  music  died  a- 
way  as  die  procession  moved  on  ;  the  sullen  clang  of  the  bells  was 
|oon  heard  to  sound,  alone.  . 

*  The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  under  the 
vaulted  archway  through  which  they  had  been  filing  for  several  mi- 
nutes ;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally  empty,  but  Waverley  still 
stood  there  as  if  stupiBed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  pass  where 
he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last  glimpse  of  his  friend. — At  length,  4 
lemale  servsint  of  tbe  governor,  struck  with  surprise -and  compassion 
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ft  the  8tttpi&4  inisery  which  his  countenance  expreiiedy  asked  him^ 
if  be  wnuld  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit  .down  i  She 
was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question  twjce»  ere  he  ooroprehended  her  | 
but  at  length  it  recalled  him  to  himselfi^— Declining  the  coortesy^  bf 
2k  hasty  gesture^  he  puUed  his  hat  over  his  eyes»  and,  leaving  tbecas* 
tie*  walked  as  swiftly  as  he  conld  throngh  the  empty  streets^  till  he 
regained  his  inn  ^  thc^i  threw  hbnself  into  an  apaitment  and  bolted 
the  door. 

*  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  imntterabia  . 
suspense,  the  sound  of  the .  dr^nas  and  fifes^  performing  a  lively  air^ 
and  the  confused  murnuir  of  the  crowd  which  now  filled  the  streets^ 
so  lately  deserted,  apprised  him  that  all  was  over>  and  that  the  mi- 
litary and  populace  w<fre  returning  from  the  dr«ad&il  scene*  I  wilt 
not  attempt  to  describe  his  sensations.    UL  315-^29^ 

Tbougn  we  have  encroached  so  long  ahready  upen  tlie  pa* 
tience  of  our  readers^  we  cannot  take  ow -leave  of  tiiem  with  sq 
tragical  a  citatioD.  There  is  a  happy  mixture'  of  the  ladicroiui 
and  interesting  in  the  account  of  the  poor  Baron  of  Brad  ward* 
ine's  situaticm  after  the  final  disoomfitura  of  his  party.  His 
estate  had  been  forfeited  of  coune,  and  hk  mansion^  msolilted  ;->— 
but  he  kad  femid  a  safe  asykim  in  the  ootti^  of  an  old  retahii^ 
of  the  family, — from  which,  however,  he  used  to  retire  to  ik 
stitt  more  secore  lurking-place,  when  the  danger  of  discovery 
seemed  to  ^ow  imminent.  Waverley  with  some  difficulty  dfs- 
^orers  him  in  the  cottage  ^-^but,  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  he  deem^ 
it  Expedient  to  repair  to  his  other  hold. 

♦  **  I  must  go  back,  **  he  said  to  Waverley,  *'  to  ray  cove ;  will 
you  walk  down  the  glen  wi'  me  V'  They  webt  out  together,  and 
followed  a  narrow  and  entangled  footpath,  which  tlie  occasional 
passage  of  anglers>  or  wood-cutters,  had  traced  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  On  their  way,  the  Baron  explained  to  Waverley,  that  h6 
would  be  under  no  danger  in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-V)^o- 
lan>  and  even  in  being  seen  walking  about,  if  he  used  the  precau* 
tion  of  pretending  that  he  was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent,  or  sur- 
-veyor,  for  an  Ehglish  gentleman,  who  designed  to  be  purchaser.-^ 
With  this  view,  he  recommended  to  him  to  visit  the  Baillie,  who' 
still  lived  at  the  factor's  house,  called  Little  Yeolan,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  though  he  Was  to  remove  at  next  term.  Stanley's 
f  nssport  would  be  an  answer  to  flie  officer  who  commanded  the  mi- 
litary ;  and  as  to  any  of  the  country  people  who  might  recognize 
IVaverley,  the  Baron  assured  hicn  he  was  in  to  danger  of  being  be« 
trayed  by  them. 

•  ••  I  believe,  **  said  the  old  man,  **  half  the  people  of  tlie  barony 
know  that  the  auld  laird  is  somewhere  hereabout ;  for  I  see  they  do* 
not  suffer  a  single  b.airn  to  come  here  a  bird-nesting ;  a  practice^ 
Whilk,  while  I  was  in  full  possession  of  ipy  power  as  baron,  1  was 
unable  totally  to  interdict.  Nay,  I  oAen  nnd  bits  of  things  in  my 
Way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help  them !  leave  there^  beoausa' 
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tiiey  thmk  tfaegr  may  be  usefol  to  me.    I  hope  they  w3]  get  a  wiset 
naster,  and  as  kind  a  one  a»  I  was.  '* 

*  A  natural  s^h  closed  the  sentence ;  bat  the  quiet  equamniity 
with  which  the  Baron  endured  his  mislortttneSy  had  something  in  it 
tenerable,  and  eren  sublime.  There  was  no  fruitless  repining^  no 
turbid  melancholy  I  he  bore  his  lot»  and  the  liardshi|>s  which  it  in* 
tolvedy  with  a  good-humoured*  though  serious  composure,  and  u^d 
no  violent  language  against  the  prevailing  party. 

^  ^  I  £d  w^  I  thought  my  duty,''  said  the  good  old  man,  **  and! 
doubtless  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It  grieves  me  some^ 
ttmee  to  look  upon  these  blackened  walls  of  the  boisse  of  my  ances* 
tort ;  bat  doubtless  officers  cannot  always  keep  the  soldiers'  hand 
fnm  depredation  and  spuUsie ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself,  as 
ye  may  read  in  Colonel  Munro  his  Expedition  with  the  worthy  Scots 
foment  called  Maokay's  regtment,  dhd  ofVen  permit  it. — Indeed,  I 
km  myself  seea  as  sad  si^s  as  Tally-Veolan  now  is,  when  I  serr* 
edwhh  the  Mareschal  Dahe  of  Berwick.  To  be  sure  we  may  say 
with  Virgiliiis  Maro,  Fnimm  Tr^es^and  there's  the  end  of  an  aitid 
eang.  But  houses  and  families  and  men  have  a'  stood  lon^  enough 
arben  they  have  stood  till  they  fkU  wi'  honoor  ;  and  now  I  Ime  gotten 
a  house  that  is  not  unlike  a  domus  ulima  ** — they  were  now  standing 
bdowa  steep  rock.<~'*  We  poor  Jacobites,  **  continued  die  B«ron» 
looking  up,  *'  are  now  like  the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture,  (vi^ich  the 
great  traveller  Pococke  calleth  Jerboa),  a  feeble  people,  that  make 
aur  abode  in  the  rocks.  So,  fare  you  weU,  my  good  lad,  till  we  meet 
at  Janet  8  in  the  even,  for  I  must  get  into  my  Patmos,  which  is  no 
easy  matter  for  my  auld  stiff  limbs* " 

.  *  With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rock,  striding,  with  the  help 
of  his  hands,  firom  one  precarious  footstep  to  another,  till  he  got  a** 
bout  half  way  up,  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed  the  mouth 
of  a  hole,  resembling  an  oven,  into  which  the  Baron  insinuated,  fir^s 
his  head  and  shoulders,  and  then,  by  slow  gradation,  the  rest  of  hi<i 
long  body,  his  legs  and  feet  ftnally  disappearing,  coiled  up  like  a  huge 
9nake  entering  his  retreat,  or  a  long  pedigree  introduced  with  care 
and  difficulty  into  the  narrow  pigeon-hole  of  an  old  cabinet.  Wa- 
teHey  had  the  curiosity  to  clamber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in  hia 
deni  as  the  lurkihg-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upon  the  whole^ 
he  looked  not  unlike  that  ingeiiious  puzzle,  called  a  red  in  a  bottle^ 
the  marvel  of  chiklren,  (and  of  some  grown  people  too,  myself  ibr 
one),  who  can  neither  comprehend  the  mystery,,  how  it  has  got  in,  or 
bow  it  is  to  be  taken  out.  The  eave  was  very  narrow,  too  low  in  the 
roof  to  admit  of  bis  stsmding,  or  almost  of  his  sitting  up,  though  he 
made  some  awjmird  attempu  at  the  latter  poatnre.  His  sole  amuse« 
tnent  was  the  perusal  of  his  old  friend  Titus  Livius.  varied  by  occa- 
sionally scratching  Latin  proverbs  and  texts  of  Scripture  with  his 
knife  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  fortalice,  which  were  of  sand-* 
stone*  As  the  cave  was  dry,  and  filled  with  clean  straw  and  wither- 
ed fern,  ^*  it  made, "  as  he  said,  coiling  himself  up  with  an  air  of 
smigness  and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  witii  his  situatioi^ 
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Mess  ^f^ien  the  wmd  wm  ^ue  north,  **  a  Vetjr  pftMble  jJte  for  arf 
old  soldier. "  '     III.  244— 249.  .         * 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  ft^  particularfi  of  the  aospicioug 
Restoration  of  this  worth Jr  Jarobite  to  the  itiheritance  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  was  at  fir5t  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  triie  state  of 
the  transaction,  and  made  to  btlieve  that  it  hdd  been  purchaseq 
by  Wavef ley's  Enji^lish  friend  Colonel  Talbot;  tawhomlieis  witl^ 
$onie  difiiciiky  prevailed  upon  to  pay  a  visit  in  his  new  resi- 
lience.— On  his  approach,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  most 
of  the  marks  of  devastation  efiaccS,  and  \m  favourite  baara  iq 
particular  restored  to  their  several  statiout. — Maidi^  «  strong 
effort  to  overcome  the  aifecting  rccoll^tions  thatrUi»hed  id  upon 
him,  he  at  last  addresses  tl>e  Colotie^j  and  obMcrvet,  tbatr^ 

<*  Since  yott  have  lawfully  and  justly  acqokid  theeqtate  for  yon 
and  your^s,  which  I  have  lost  for  me  and  mine  i  I  wish  it  may  re* 
main  in  your  name  as  many  centuries  as  it  ha«  A^mt  xh  that  of  the 
late  proprietors. " — ^*  That  is  very  handsome^,  Mr  Bradwardine,  in^ 

^eed. '' ^  And  yet,  str»  I  eamiot  but  marvel  that  yoiy  Colonel# 

^om  I  noted  to  have  so  much  of  the  amor  pahWp  -when  we  meC 
at  Edinburgh,  at  even  to  vilipend  other  countries,  should  bavo  chou 
sen  to  esubliih  your  lares  cft  household  gods,  frocid  a  poHusp  JimHoBi 
and  in  a  manner  to  expatriate  yourself.  *" — ''  Why  really,  Baroa,  I 
do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret  of  these  fooUih  boys,  Waveriejr^ 
and  Stanley,  and  my  wife,  who  is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should 
continue  to  impose  upon  another.  You  must  know  then  dwt  I  have 
so  much  of  that  same  prejudice  in  favour  of  my  native  Country,  that 
the  ^um  of  inoney  whieh  I  advanced  to  the  seller  of  th»  extensive  ba- 
rony, has  only  purdiased  for  me  a  bo*  in  — —  shire,  called  Brere« 
wood  Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  acres  of  land,  th^ 
thief  merit  of  ifhich  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Waverley- 

Honour* " **  And  who  theo^  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bougbc 

this  property  ? "— '*  That, "  said  the  Colonel,  «  is  this  gentleman*^ 
profession  to  explain. "  The  Baillie,  whom  this  refrrenoe  re^rded,r 
had  all  this  while  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great  impati^ 
«nce,  *  like  a  hen, '  as  he  afterwards  saidj  *  upon  a  htt  girdle ; '  and 
chuckling,  he  might  have  added,  like  the  said  hen  in  all  the  glory  of 
laying  an  eggf  now  pushed  forwardw  **  That  I  can^  that  I  can — youi* 
honour ; "  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  budget  of  papers,  and  untying; 
the  red  tape  with  a  hand  trembliog  with  eaget ness.  «*  Here  is  the  dis^* 
position  and  assignation  by  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbii:^ 
regularly  signed  and  tested  in  terms  of  the  statute,  whereby,  for  a  cer^^ 
tain  sum  of  sterling  money  presently  contenud  and  paid  to  himi  hd 
hf  s  disponed,  aHenated,  and  conveyed  the  whole  estate  and  barony  of 
6radwardine,  Tully-Veobn,  and  others,  with  thefortalice  and  manor-* 
pl^ce^^— ^*'  For  God's  sake  to  the  pointy  sir;  I  have  all  that  by 
heart,"  said  the  Colonel.—"  To  Cosmo  Coroyne  Bradwardine^ 
Esq. "  pursued  the  Baillie,  **  his  heirs  and  Assignees,  s?mply  and 
yredeemaUy*^to  be  held  either  41  mcvd  tk  m»*'^'*m^*^  Pray  c^ad 
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ifaoft,  «r.  ''^^  On  the  cont^ieoee  of  an  homeit  inafli»  Colonel;  I  rt%d 
ss  abort  as  it  consistent  mth  styie-****  Un4«r  th^  burden  mnd  res«r* 
vatioo  always ''<^-4^  ^'  Mr  Macwbeeblr,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian 
winter — give  me  leare.  In  short,  Mr  Bradwardiney.yoor  faouly 
estate  is  yom"  own  oUce  tndre  in  fM  pwpegty^  and  at  your  absehita 
disposal,  but  only  burdened  with  the  sum  adiranced  to  leporchase 
it,  which  I  understand  is  utterly  dtspropotdoned  to  its  Talue.  "-^ 
IH.  350-S53/ 

The  whole  legend  closes*  according  to  ancient  and  appmved 
rule^  with  die  grand  dinner  of  betrothment. 

*  The  dinner  was  excellent  Saundersoii  attended  in  full  cbstmne, 
with  all  the  former  infdior  servants^  who  bad  been  collected,  exrept* 
ing  one  or  two,  who  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  affair  of  CuUo> 
den«  The  cellars  were  stocked  with  wine  which  was  pronounced  Xo 
be  superb ;  and  it  had  been  contrived  that  the  Dear  of  thefountainy 
in  the  court-yard|  should  (for  that  night  only)  play  excellent  brandy 
punch,  for  the  beneEt  of  the  lower  orders.  ' 

*  When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  Baron,  about  to  propose  a  toastp 
cast  somewhat  a  sorrowful  look  upon  the  side-board,  which  however 
exhibited  much  of  his  plate  that  had  either  been  secreted,  or  pur«- 
chased  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  fiom  the  soldiery,  and  by  tiie^ 
gladly  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

"  In  the  late  times, "  he  said,  **  those  must  be  thankful  wib  jiate 
saved  life  and'lands  j  yet  when  I  am  about  to  pronounce  this  toaSt, 
1  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heir-loom,  Lady  Emily — a  poculum  poth'^. 
/on'tfm,  Colonel  Talbot''— 

*  «  Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  hii  Major  Domb, 
and  turning  round;  he  beheld,  in  the  hatids  of  Alexander  ab  Al&t- 
andro,  the  celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthac,  the  blessed  Bear  of  &rad- 
wardine  I  I  question  if  the  recovery  of  his  estate  aflfbrded  bim  faiore 
tapture.  **  By  my  honour, "  he  said,  •*  one  might  almost  believe  in 
brownies  and  fairies,  Lady  Emily,-  when  your  Ladyship  is  in  pce« 
iencc.  ** 

**  1  am  tr.uly  happy,  *'  said  Colonel  Talbor,.  «^  that,  by  the  reco- 
very of  this  piece  of  family  antiquity,  it  has  fallen  witlxin  my  pow^r 
to  give  you  some  token  of  my  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  my 
young  friend  Edward.  But,  that  you  may  not  suspect  L^dy  Emily 
for  a  sorceress,  or  me  for  a  conjuror,  which  is  no  joke  in  Scotland,  I 
must  tell  you' that  Frank  Stanley,  your  friend,  who  has  been  seized 

•  with  a  tartan  fever  ever  since  he  heard  Edward's  tales  of  old  Scotch 
manners,  happened  to  describe  to  us  at  second  hand  this  rematkabie 
Cup.  My  servant,  S pontoon,  who,  like  a  true  eld  solaier,  observis 
everf  thing  and  iays  little,  gave  me  afterwards  to  understand,  that 
he  thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of  plate  Mr  Stanley  mfention^d  fn 
the  possession  of  a  certain  Mrs  Nosebag,  who,  having  been  original- 
ly the  helpmate  of  a  pawnbroker,  had  founH  opfw>rtunity,  durii  g  tfie 
late  unpleasant  scenes  in  Scotland,  to  trade  a  little  in  iipr  old  line, 

Omd  so  became  tke  depositafy  of  the  more  vaiuab^  part  of  the  spoil 
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*  and  k  ^1  git<i|  Ait  very  great  pleatiim  if  fon  aUMf  metlQ  toppaae 

tbac  Ut  vdva  is  »oc  dfmtiiiibad  by  bimag  baaa  i«ttoiae4  tbmi^J»r 

• .  ^  A  tear  nfagM  with  the  vine  ivhicb  die  Bvmi.fflled,  as  b^piD- 
^oscd  a  cop  of  gfatitude  to  Colonel  Tsdboti  and  ^  The  Phnperity  of 
tbe  muted  bonses  of  Wanrky^^HQiioiir  and  Bradwardine  f  ** 

*  It  only  remains  for  tne  to  saT,  that  ^#  no  wish  was  erar^nttertd 
'  %ith  more  affectionate  sincerity^  mre  are  few  which»  allowingfbr  the 
necessary  mutability  pf  humaiv  eVisnts,  hare  been,  upon  the  whole, 
Snoi«  bappQir  fdlfiUed/    HI.  56a^S63. 

Thouffli  is  these  extracu  we  bare  greatly  exceeded  the  Bthkd 
we  nsuaSy  impose  oa  ^ursehres  with  regard  to  perfomuttcei  of 
this  description — amd  trespassed  indeed  considerably  on  space 
which  we  had  reserved  for  more  weighty  matters,  welhave,  after 
eH,  aBbrded  but  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  variety  whldi  thif 
work  contains. — The  gay  scenes  of  the  Adventorer^  conrt-^Ae 
*1nreaKing  up  of  his  army  from  £dinburgh«-^lhe  batdeof  Fret* 
ton — aiid  tne  whole  process  df  hi»  disastrinis  advance  and  re-^ 
treat  from  the  Sn^n  provincesy  are  given  wieb  the  greatest 
vbritliancy  and  effect-HM  welt  a»  tbe  scenes  ef  inlerBMit  ifisonier 
and  rising  ckisunioii  that  prevail,  ia  his  scanty  ormy-r^the  quarrel 
with  Fergus — and  the  mystical  visions  bv  which  that  devoted 
chieftain  foi^esees  his  disastrout  fata  Tbe  lower  eoenea  W^ 
trith  Mrs  Fioddiart,  Mrs  Nosebag,  GaHnn^Beg,  and  tbe  Cuuk^ 
Wbrnd  '{Uttsanls^  tho«^  to  some,  fiutidions  readers  thcgm^^ 
appear  eoane  and  disguflttnir^  tre  pahttted  with  a  focee  $mk^ 
trath  to  nataroy  which  eqnaiiy  bespeak  the  p#wers<  of  theartiat^ 
nad  are  incomparebk  superior  to  any  thing  ^  tbe  sort  whadh 
lias  been  offered  to  the  publick  for  the  last  sbity  years..  Th^e 
are  also  tm^ow  eofies  of  verses  seatteied  throng  tbe  w>rak» 
which  indicate  poetical  talents  of  no  ordinary  description— -thoogb 
bearing,  perhi^  stit  aiore  distinctfy  than  the  prase^  the  trtma 
^  considerable  carelessness  and  haste.  '    ^ 

Hie  worst  part  of  Ae  book  by  for  is  that  portion^  of  the  ftrit 
^^ohlme  whid^  contains  the  bistbry  of  the  nero^  resideaoe  ift 
£ndand — and  next  to  it  is  the  kborioos,  tardy,  and  obaeofe 
cziMuiati<m  of  some  puzriing  occnrrenoee  in  tlio  stotj,  nihidk 
ike  reada"  wowM^  in  general,  be  mnch  better  pleased  to  be  pe^ 
Mitted  to  forget-^nd  whidi  ere  neither  wdl  explained  sfftcri^^ 
-nor  at  all  worth  exphdnbig.  Tbe  passages  in  whidi  tbe  sntiMMr 
qpeaks  in  bis  own  person,  and  assumes  the  amart  and  flibpaat 
^tfle  of  niodem  makers  of  paragraphs^  wte  also  oomldsrebly^fa^ 
low  medioerity^-and  form  a  strange  and  hnmiMMi^g  etatiafci 
with  the  force  and  freedom  of  his  manner  when  enga^intthote 

dramatie  or  pictiuresque  repreiienMieBS  to  whidt  his  |'^^ 

"ieckkUly  incUn€s# 
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>  IWe  hHv  iKtn  nweb  speeulstion,  at  least  m  this  quarter  o^ 
the  isUmd,  about  the  aatfaor  of  this  singular  ]>erfortnaiic^^and 
^iertaiAly  it  fo  iicA  easy  to  conjecture  why  it  is  still  anonymous. — 
Jud^ng  by  internal  evidence,  to  which  alone  we  pretend  to 
%ave  dcc«BS|  we  should  not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  the  highest 
of  tliose  authors  to  Vhom  it  has  need  assigned  by  the  sagacioua 
conjectures  of  the  public; — and  this  at  least  we  will  venture  {o 
aav,.  that  if  it  be  inaeed  the  work  of  an  author  hitherto  Unknown^ 
J^r  Scott  would  do  well  to  look  to  his  laurels,  and  to  rouse  him* 
self  tor  a  sturdier  competition  than  any  he  has  yet  had  to  en- 
Cpttoter*  .  . 


AilT».XIl<  Letters  fram  Canada^  mitten  di 
,.  therein  the  tt^ofs  1806,  1807,  and  1808  ;  i 
.. ,  SteUe  of  Catiada^  its  Productions^  Trade,  C 
, .  emof^  and  political  Relations :  Exhibiting  a 
^  4fftfot;t(mce  of  ^ova  Scotia^  New  Bruni^'wick^ 
4rfm    By  I^ugh  Grax^    London,  1814. 

Ske  Rr^  and  Practice  of  hnpremmU^  ^  Coneeirring  Gftai 
'  BHUamand  America,  coMidered.    London,  i4il4;. 

ilX^AJiaweddi^ed  this  article  to  the  Tery  last  moment— ^fai  the 

^  .T.y      hope  that. we  might  have  been  spared  the  pain  oiF  piie^ 

*^pariii«it,  by  the  pleasing  intelligence  i^f^tlie  oesaetion  of  that 

.nMlkaientable  and  uanalural  w[ar  to.  which' it  foro^us  to  tu?n 

tmr  atteotioB^  .Without  enter|ainiM>  any  extra  vi^dot  ideas  ef 

:tket  portion'  of  bomao  wisdom  whiofa  is  emploved  m  governing 

.the  worl^  or  making  any  romantic  estimate  of  the  justice  am 

^^vaieaee  of  cabineta  and  public  aasemblies^  we  did  think  it  im- 

.  pidbnble  that  a  war,  wbicn  both  parties  bad  entered  upon  with 

.atloctance,  should*  by  any  management,  be  protracted  ^  i^oi^ 

than  a  year  after  all  the  objects  tor  which  it  nod  been  gone  inta 

.haii  ceased  to  «ai»t,  and  after  both  partiea  appeared  to  [le  con^ 

TOioed  that  no  beneficial  resulta^^  could  be  expectea  fr6m  Us.  eon* 

tinnanocL    Nor  can  we  yet  believe  that  the  infatuation  whtch 

.has  «lrfady  cost  so  raucn  brave  blood  can  be  indulged  much 

hnigar  ;-^^um1  while  the  unceruinty  of  the  re$idt  a6emi  to  inn 

,|ioae  it  upon  as  as  a  duty  to  call  the  attentiop  of  the  country  to 

:$ke  irae  charaeter  and  mevitable  conseouepced  pf  the  hostikties 

^in  which  .wenre  so  unfortunately  engagea, .  we  go  to  tfae.tajt  with 

«  fond  and  sanguine  expectation,  that  what  we  hate  io  say  migr 

Joteihe  gsenter  part  of  its  interest  even  before  it  comes  into  t^ 

^uttdacTgnf  readers,  and  be  irecorded  ratlier  as  9i,jttemento  i^ 

vaioslAitttre  errors,  than  a  protestation  and  appeal  against  an 

8'^  :.        . 
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M4  War  xvith  America.  l^on 

existing  enorm]t}^     On  the  strength  of  this  anticipation^  we  sha|[ 
confine  our  remarks  to  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

We  are  no  ndniirers.of  the  American*— and  no  advocates  foir 
the  policy  they  have  pursued  in  the  great  crisis  of  European  af- 
.  fair<««  We  think  their  government  has  all  along  shown  a  mani« 
fest  partiality  to  France,  even  after  France  became  a  cjreat  mo^ 
nunient  of  a«*»potihm  at  home,  and  oppression  abroad;-;-that  in 
wisdom  and  in  justice  they  ought  to  nave  declared  wnr  against 
that  power,  and  not  agajnst  us,  if  they  fi^und  it  impossible  ta 
maintain  the*  position  of  neutrality ; — and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  should  have  withdrawn  that  declaration  of  war  the  mo- 
ttient  that,  by  reocindkig  oui^  Orders  in-  Council,  we  had  re- 
dressfxl  the  most  urgent  of  their  grievances,  and  given  a  sub- 
stantial pledge  of  our  disposition  to  redress  the  rest.  With 
these  sentiments  and  settled  impressions,  however,  we  are  far 
fi*om  thinking  that  the  Americans  are  a  detestable  people ;  or 
that  we  ought  to  pursue  hostilities  against  them  to  our  Own 
injury  and  disgrace,  for  the  merfc  gratification  of  our  resent- 
ment. There  are — we  once  hoped  thw  by  this  time  we  might 
liave  OMd  another  tenae-^here  are  circumstances  in  thehit^toiy 
of  the  two  countries  that  prevent  them  from  Judging  fmiriy  of 
each  other — and  from  which,  if  we  suffer  unjustly  on  the  one 
hand,  we  may  depend  on  it  that  they  suffer  at  least  as  much  dn 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  ev^n  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  can- 
did or  impartial  view  of  the  present  unhappy  diffi^rences,  without 
casting  a  ^nce  back  to  their  original  source  Of  alienation. 

The  war  of  the  revolution,  or  rf  emancipation,  as  it  is  Called 
in  America,— the  violent  ruptufre  of  the  ties  which  had  previously 
bound  the  two  (Countries  so  closely  together, — ne<5essarily  left  a  Cer- 
tain degree  of  soreness  upon  b6th  sides.  At  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear tmit  this  should  have  been  greatest  on  the  part  of  Engkmd, 
a»d  that  we  have  a  better  apology  than  our  opponents  for  the 
tancorous  feelings  which  have  been  fostered  too  long  by  the  less 
generous  part  of  both  nations.  The  truth,  however,  is  other- 
wise ;— ^for  though  those  who  are  worsted  in  a  contefst  generally 
retain  the  bitterest  animosity,  and  the  successful  can  b^  affora 
to  be  generous,  yet  in  this  particular  instance  the  genefiSl  rule 
was  reversed,  by  two  circumstances  equally  obvious  and  cenclo- 
sive.  In  ihejirst  place,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  America,  and 
not  in  England, — and  was  not  always  carriefd  on,  we  repettb 
say,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimous  hostility ;  and,  tn  the  seconi 
place,  that  war  which,  even  while  it  tested,  was  little  more  than 
a  tale  of  interest  to  the  greater  part  of  oilr  populationi  and  has 
since  been  eflaced  from  our  recollection  by  the  stiH  greater  affd 
more  momentous  contentions  in  which  we  have  been  involvtiil, 
was  tb«  first  and  the  last  adyenUire  of  Uie  insurgent  coloaies  ia 
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ihe  grett  ^luiie  of  battks.  The  leaders  in  (bat  war  were  the 
jbuDoers  of  their  being  £^  a  nation;  and  the  events  of  it  the  steps 
b^  which  they  rose  to  independence.  With  thetn,  therefore,  k 
'  has  always  possessed  an  importance,  and  beeil  -connected  with 
a  weight  of  public  feeling  to  which  there  was  nothing  parallel  in 
this  country ;  and  while  the  remembrance  of  disasters  and  de- 
feats sustained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never  really 
felt  but  through  the  medium  of  taxes  or  gazettes,  was  likely  to  be 
speedily  obliterated  from  our  unviolated  and  opulent  land,  a  very 
difierent  impression  might  naturally  be  expected  to  survive  the 
contest  in  that  country,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  so  many 
sanguinary  scenes — whose  fields  and  cities  still  bore  the  marks 
of  devastation  and  rapine.— whose  whole  population  had  been 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  rancorous  hostiL'ty — ijehose  national 
vanity  has  scarcely  any  other  field  of  triumph  but  the  story  of 
our  mscoinfiture-^and  "snho^e fasti  are  consecrated  to  record  our 
cruelties  and  defeats*  In  such  a  country,  the  bitterness  of  the 
i^truggle  was  of  necessity  far  more  deeply  felt  than  in  this,  and 
.  diererore  was  more  likely  to  be  remembered  j  nor  can  it  be  rea^ 
sonably  denied,  we  think,  that  in  spite  of  their  success,  the  A* 
mericans  had  more  apology  for  allowing  hostile  feelings  to  sur- 
vive the  close  of  the  contention,  than  can  be  fairly  pleaded  for  U6» 

Sifch  as  they  were,  however,  the  course  of  events  seemed  for 
a  while  to  hold  forth  the  promise  of  their  gradual  .and  total  eXr 
tinction.  The  ties  of  blood  and  of  language— rthe  common  pre- 
rogative of  freedom — the  substantial  ickntity  of  laws,  literature^ 
and  manners — and,  above  all,  the  actual  and  substantial  ad* 
Tantages  which,  by  a  pacific  intercourse,  ei^h  had  discovered 
experimentally  that  it  would  derive  from  the  other,  were  all 
lending  to  obliterate  tbe  remembrance  of  past  hostility,  and  to 
unite,  m  a  voiuntiry  and  equal  association,  those  kindred  races 
which  would  alike  have  spurned  at  the  idea  of  subjugation.<p»- 
But  then  can^  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wide-spreading 
And  vindictive  wars  which  were  scattered  from  that  grand  sonrce 
^f  disjcord  and  of  crime. 

The  war  of  independence  had  Jeft  behind  it  in  America  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  France^  as  well  as  of  hostility  to  England  ; 
and  when  .France  became  a  republic,  this  feeling  of  gratitude 
was  naturajly  exalted  into  a  more  ardent  sympathy,  and  extendi 
ed  into  visions  of  a  more  intimate  i^liance.  The  atrocities 
yrhich  stained  the  infancy  of  the  European  democracy,  soon 
choked  this  sympathy  in  tlie  illustrious  founder  of  American 
independence,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  directed  the 
councils  of  his  country ;  but  it  had  too  strong  and  natural  a 
foundation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  t*)  be  altogether 
^^e^ctinguished  i  and  itunfortimately  fell  in  with  tjie  .policy  oS  on# 
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fpetX  party  in  iTie  nation  to  foster  and  inflame  !t,  and  to  make" 
It  the  iTleans  of  reviving  the  animosity  against  ttii^  coontry^' 
Which  had  been  gradually  subsiding,  and  roust  otherwise  have' 
disappeared  entirely  with  the  generation  whi<;^  had  witnessed!  iW. 
birth. 

The  constitution  of  America  was  purely  democtatical  from  the 

hleginping } — ^but  the  evils  of  thi?  form  of  government  were  a^. 

verted  for  a  while,  by  the  personal  influence  and.  auchoWty  of 

those  by  whose  wisdom  ana  valonr  they  had  submitted  to  be 

guided  m  the  war  which  had  led  to  its  establishment,  and  by  the 

habits^  of  deference  to  wealth,  talent,  and  hereditary  influenc^; 

toVhich  they  had  been  trained  before  the  rise  of  these  dissea*^' 

sions.    The  love  of  power,  however,  is  the  sti'ongest  of  all  human' 

p$ssion6 ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  which  rniid^  thc^ 

lower  orders  entirely  independent  6(  the  patronage  or  einploy- 

TDent  of  the  higher,  cooperating  with  the'  democratical  inltitu- 

lions  which  had  been  adopted,  enabled  this  principle  to  deve^ 

lop  itself  to  an  extent  previously  without  example  in  any  age  oF 

the  world.    The  whole  political  power  of  the  counter  was  actn* 

allv  vested  in,  and  exercised  b>y,  the  numerical  majority  of  its' 

'  inhabitant? } — ox%  in  otlier  words,  by  the  vulgar  and  uninstruct* 

"        "    '^ '*ieco(nm unity.    !^ven  in   America,  however,  thd 

lUimately  act  through  leaders, — who  end  by  mik* 

r  tools. — But  to  win  the  favour  of  the  vulgar,  vut 

must  be  appealed  to  $ — and  those  aspiring  ^ritS 

decline  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  Washington 

jutors,  thoujght  that  nothing  was  better  calculatea 

the  extincuon  of  ^heir  interest,  andiensiire  tfaehf 

m  to  office  and  distinction,  than  to  take  advantagtf 

enthusiasm  for  republican  France,  and  to  rdbinmd[ 

;  those  embet*s  or  hatred  to  England,  Which  teii  • 

vcars  of  peaceful  intercourse  had  gone  far  to  extinguish.     Th^ 

Sevice  succeeded,— and  animosity  to  England,  ana  adm^ratfbti 

of  France,— even  of  conquering,  insulting,  tmperial  Fiunce-^^ 

V^ame  the  watchwords  and  th^  instruments  or^a  part^f  Whidf 

tne  course  of  events  had  destined,  at  all  events,  to  rule  for  a  ^\ 

son  in  the  country.  \        ■•..•!••*  ... 

This  alone,  however,  could  scan^ely  have  led  to  war-^but  ft 
kept  alive  the  elements  U'om  which  war  micht  at  any  time  be  en-J 
gendered,  and  preventetl  that  resentment  ol  the  6utrageous  bro«^ 
c^din^s  of  France,  which  must  otherwise  have  leaded  thetil 
with  En/:r|and  in  open  resistance  of  her  pretensions.  When  two 
great  powers  go  to  war,  all  the  i^eutrals  ih  thetr  netghbourhocid 
pjr^  exposed  to  oj^asional  injuries,  and  let  into  the  enjoyment  df 
i^reat  and  peciiliai*  advantages.  America  attempted,  from  the 
beginning,  to  avail  herself  of  these  advanta^,  and  sobmitee^ 
^ith  occasional  grumblings  to  the  rpl^  and  inconvenicDlcie^  s^<| 
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eDfooPtertdintliar  jMinok.  ItWMaimideiit^stfeasC^ifiitDft  a 
magnimiinoiii  poliov. ; — and  it  is  infinitely  to  be  lamented,  for 
Ker  own  sake  as  well  as  ibr  onrsi  that  she  did  not  persevere  in  it 
to.tke  end.  Ciould  sbe  have  foreseen  that  the  end  was  so  near  at 
hand,  we  are  persuaded  she  would  have  endured  tifl  it  came.  Idi 
ti^t  "wbok  course  of  the  etninlei  however,  we  conceive  it  to  bir 

Suit^  manifest  and  undeniaUe,  diat  she  endured  far  more  fVom 
'ranee  than  from  Enj;Iand«-*infinitely  more  in  the  way  of  direct 
indignity  and  insult-*-and  a  great  deal  more  in  barcfaoed  de-* 
pre£ition,  rapine^  and  injustice.  If  Eng^nd  had  held  the  Ian* 
gnage^  or  assnmed  die  tone  which  France  did  to  America,  froaa 
mt  time  of  Genet  to  that  of  Taurreau,  neither  pradenoe  nor  fear' 
conld  have  prevented  jan  ioiniediate  recourse  t»  hostility  ;•— and  if 
at  any  time  she  had  seized  aad  condemned  the  American  ship«' 
ping.  With  the  unprincipled  and  indisoriminating  rapaci^  whidi 
characterized  the*  conduct  of  France  fi*om  180$  to  1806,  th# 
siune  resiilt  would  inevitably  have  foQowed*  W^  do  not  btame 
.^bnerica  for  remaining  at  peace  VLudbr  those  provocations  4  but; 
we  refer  to  the  factiif  eer  navingdone  so,  asxonchisive  evidence 
of  the  partiality  for  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  ao-* 
^wnt,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  apologise. 

Then,  came  the  Milan  and  the  ^Berlin  decrees,  and  our  no* 
ti^pp;^  Orders  in  CounciL  In  this  measuretoo,  there  can  be  no 
^ueauon  that  the  ^rst  and  the  greatest  oqtra^  was  on  the  part' 
of  France^  and  that  she  set  the  example  of  •Uiis  unprecedente^t 
invasion  oif  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce.  If  America  had 
looked  only  9t  the  injustice  of  the  pretension,  she  must  have 
teen  that  France  was  by  far  the  most  to  blame,  and  that  our 
proceedings  jvere  palliat^  at  least,  if  not  rendered  necessary  ii^ 
principle,  upon  the  ordii)ary  grounds  of  beUi^ent  retaliation. 
She  did  not  look  at  the  questioot  however,  entu^Iy  in  this  light| 
aiid  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  her  hsJiitual  partialities  con* 
tinned  to  operate^  we  nuist  admit  in  candour  that  it  was  not 
oatural  that  she  should  so  look  at  it ;  and  that  her  conduct  in 
this  hist  and  most  unfortunate  crisis  was  ;infiniteiy  more  )ustifi« 
able  than  in  the  long  period  th^t  had  preceded.  France,  to  be 
'«ure,  had  denounced  intolerable  edicu  against  tlie  trade  of  A* 
jneriea,  and  had  openly  procUimed  her  resohition  to  sacrifice  its 
interests,  without  the  slightest  scruple,  to  her  own  immediate  qb^ 
jects :— -and  we  only  followed  the  example  she  set  before  U8« 
But  then,  though  France  was  willing  no  doubt  to  have  executed 
iier  edicts  with  unrelenting  severity,  it  was  notorious  that  she 
liad  but  feeble  and  precarious  means  for  carrying  them  into  exe« 
f  ution.  She  had  no  rnxy  abroad  pn  the  seas ;  and  it  was  theif 
4mn,&ttlt  if  they  trusted  themselves  in  her  ports,  or  those  oflut 
ifiifffifdfCaUM,,   !&igland|  on  tb^  contrary^  covered  the  ocea^ 
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vi4i  btr  crumn^  and  was  aUe  to  carry  into  Urribte  aftct  whafr* 
curer  slie  might  denounce  against  the  unarmed -vess^  of  a  ne»^ 
traL  The  French  decrecft,.  thcrdbrey  were  only  heard^-but  the^ 
Enf|;lish  were  feit^  by  America  $ — atid  those  proceeding  which 
ware. denominated  retaitation,  wera  Uie  only  proceedings  fronx 
which  riie  sK^ered  any  serious  inconvenienoe. 
1  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we  have  alifrays  consi* 
dered  our  Orders  in  Council  as  an  unjustifiable  agression  against 
America,  as  well  as  a  most  impolitic  contrivance  against  our  own 
trade  i^^^-and,  thou^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that^America  bad 
borne < even. worse  things  from-  France,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  wsser  and  better  icft  her  to  have  abstaioed  from  the  decla** 
jtetion  of  war,  upon  which  she  was  indisputably  driven  mainly 
by  thetpressureof  those  Orders,  wt  cannot  say  that,  in  adopting 
mat  medsuref  she  did  any  thing  that  can  be  called  very  unjusti&> 
able,  or  indicated  any  very  raocorons  hostility  or  groundless  ani«« 
Siosity  against  this  country.  The  case  became  far  worse  for  her* 
ftowenrer,  when  we  rescinded  these  obnoxious  Orders.  Their 
wistence  undoubtedly  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  i — and 
no*  man  doubts  that  peace  might  have  been  preserved  if  th^ 
had  never  been  enacted,  or  had  been  recalled  a  year  earlier  than 
d)ey  were  recalled  It  seems  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that 
peace  should  have  been  restored,  or  at  least  that  pacific  overtures 
jriiould  have  been  made,  the  moment  tbov  were  actually  with-^ 
Jrawn  ; — and  we  are  clearly  and  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 
'  At  the  same  time,  there  were  not  wanting  serious  causes  of 
#omplaint^  and  grounds  of  dissension  as  considerable  as  man]( 
that  have  precipitated  nations  loto  war.  The  impressment  of 
sbcir  seamen  was  undoubtedly  a  grievance  of  very  serious  and 
intolerable  magnitude  $«-^and  tliough  we  conceive  that  no  rea» 
ionable  doubt  can  be  entertaiued  of*  our  right  to  reckim  the 
ffervioes  and  secure  the  persons  of  such  of  our  sailors  as  we 
fennd  in  their  vessels,  we  suspect  that  this  right  was  socneiimes 
asserted  without  those  serupubus  precautions  against  abuse  which 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  justify  the  practice.  We  have 
always^been  dear,  that  the  right  of  impressment  whicdi  is  vestr 
ed  in  the  sovereign  by  the  known  principles  of  our  constitution, 
and  which  entitles  him  to  annul  and  disr^fard.all  contracts  e»> 
tered  into  byourown  merchants  with  persqns  using  the  sea,  en- 
titles him  just  as  clearly  to  disregard  any  similar  engagement  into 
which  sudi  persons  may  have  entered  with  foreign  merchants, 
tod  to  enforce  their  immediate  service  in  his  navy,  in  virtue  of 
the  paramount  and  precedent  obiigiition  which  tbey  contracted 
by  engaging  in  that  pro<essi<vi<  We  consider  all  British  seamen, 
]n  short,  as  under  an  incapacity,  and  a  notnriims  ifuuxpadtf^  to 
^ntradt any  absolute  engagemeacio.  their  private  empk^ers, — ^r 
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mqr  engMem^t  that  isnot  suhotantmllycondiiional  with  releiw 
ence  to  toe  intermediate  assertion  of  die  prclei  Mc  right  of  the* , 
tpyereign.^  Upon  tlie  question  of.  right  or  of  prim:Iple,  there- 
fore^ we  conceive  that  the  pretcnsiou6  of  Englatid  are  liable 
to, no  serious  dispute: — ^\k%  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  no  lest 
plain  .that  we  have  no  right,  ot  shadow  of  right  j  to  touch  the  per- 
&on  of  4  ^lative  American — and  that  the  impressment  of  a  single 
citizeD  oi  th^t  countrv  is  an  atrocious  and  intolerable  violation 
of  his  mo«t  sacred^'igntB,  against  which  his  governtnent  is  bound. 
to  protect  him,  ai\d  Which,  it  would  be  deserting  its  fust  and 
most  imperious  duties  if  it  did  not  resent  and  resist.  Now,  the 
plea  of  America  is,  tlmt  the  riglit  of  seurcli  and  impressment  at 
»a  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exorcised  without  occa- 
aiQgaHy  mistaking  native  Americans  for  Engh'sh,  even  if  there 
was  every  disposition  to  avoid  such  nru-takcs— and  she  complaint 
that  there  is  no  such  disposition,  but  in  many  iiistuices  an  inso- 
lent and  arbitrary  resolution  to  make  up  ^  conipkinent  of  men, 
without  any  regard  to  the  most  rej^ular  evidence  of  citizenship 
and  neutrality.  There  is  therefore  a  real  difficulty  in  the  adV 
justment  of  these  conflicting  and  indisputable  rights — not  such 
a  diflSculty,  perhaps,  as  juight  not  have  b^n  got  over,  if  there 
had  been  a  truly  amicable  and  cordial  feeling  on  both  sides — but 
snch  as  will  gp  far  to  account  for  the  continuance  of  a  war 
which,  was  already  on  ioof,  and  had  of  course  fomented  that 
antient  spirit  c^*  hostility,  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  which  wT 
liave  hitherto  beeQ  endeavouring  to  trace.  7  hat  this  spirit  was 
ftroDger  on  the  pait  of  America  than  of  England,  and  that  she 
therefore  is  Justly  .to  be  b)amed  for  the  continuance  of  the  war 

'  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  manifest,  we 
thjnk,  from  dus  notorious  facti  that  this  very  question  had  beeu 
pade  tha  subject  of  an  amicabfe  arrangement  between  Mr  Mon- 
roe and.  Lords  floUand  and  Auckland,  but  five  years  before — 
and  that  we  had  just  given  an  unequivocal  proof  of  our  being 
still  willing  to  settje  all  diiferences  upon  moderate  principles,  by 
the  repeal  of  oiir  obnoxious  Orders* 

.  The  war,  however, — whoever  had  the  immediate  blame  of  it^ 
ibuiiHi  us  shamefully  unprepared,  and  ridiculously  sanguine  and 
ii^cttie»-^Ouc  jmvy  was  to  diive  the  pigmy  fleets  of  America  from 

'  the  ocean,. and  (p  levy  contributions  along  all  her  shores — while 
the  very  dread  and  terror  of  cur  hostility  was  .expected  to  shake 
iheir  unseasooiad  government  tp  nieces — to  cflect  a  disunion  of 
the  staiesT*-in  ail  likelihoods  civil  war,  and  pediaps  the  return 
of  sone  of  the  revoked  coipnies  to  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
/country  !-^Sucb  were  our  expectations. — How  they  have  been 
answered  by  events,  is  too  painfully  and  universally  known,  to 
^]9ake  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing. — We  have  been  worst- 
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edis  ifwst  4ff  oof  mtaI  eneoonters,  wd  baffled  ifi  nuMt  of  mir . 
en|en>naBS  bjr  latkL— With  a  hsvaI  force  on  tbeir  ooeirt  etoteA* 
i^  ibsi  of  the  e^my  in  ihe  praiiortioin  of  ten  to  oiie»  Ire  hmrm 
Im  twajotit  «f  Ifavee  of  $Si  the  Bea-4ighu  in  which  we  bare  beea 
cbgaged^-aod  attqatflUo^e  times  asmuuiy  men  a<  oor  opponent  ( . 
w4itfe  tfa^  prtvaleenB  $werm  unchecked  ronnd  aH  our  setlieoienta . 
mmi  even  on  tbecdaftia  of  £«rope»  and  have  already  made  prise 
of  more  dwti  teveiHeen,  hundred  of  our  merchant  Tctaek.— -B/- 
iMd  we  mm  lo  dhaaneiully  unprovided)  that  had  it  not  been  for . 
the  groM  mifinaiuigeaieot  of  ihe  American  commanders,  thqr. 
oiuat  liave  0OC  poitewion  of  Montreaip  and  in  all  probability  ad* 
ipwced  Id  Uie  walk  of  Quebec  before  the  end  ot  the  fint  cam** 
pugn  ;«*-*and  efien  ^to  reinforced  to  an  extent  which  could  no| 
poeeiUv  have  been  calculated  on  when  the  war  begattp  it  b  but 
tbo  well  known  that  we  have  gfiined  no  subatantial  or  permanent 
i^vanllige8--4>ut  hsve  actually  had  to  witness  the  incrediUe  spec* 
iade  of  b  tcgufanr  and  well  appointed  army  of  British  vfterana 
retiring  bcSbre  Uuk  more  than  an  equal  force  of  American  mi- 
lilaal  ^ 

While  these  thmgs  were  in  progress^  and  while  it  waf  yet  e»*. 
tj-emeiy  doubtful  wh<fther  Bonuparie  was  to  retain  the  dominimi 
cf  the  Gentinent  1  and  whether  the  whole  resources  of  Eng^d 
sMght^adt  be  reqdired  tomeia^in  the  cause  of  E^orope  00  Eu*- 
n^iean  gmwd,  we  again  iesvtjfied  our  desire^  or  our  need  of 
pcace^  by  m^ng*  a  sponUtieous  proposal  for  an  immediate  ne- 
Mciation*  This  proposal  was  made  in  Dfcember  1819^  and*waa 
imhediatdy  eoceded  Jte  on  jthe  part  of  the  American  government  1 
—and  the  consequence  has  been  die  discussions  tb^  ar^  atiU  de*, 
pfbding  at  Ghent.  * 

At  the  time  when  thn^proposal  was  made»Jt  certainly  will  not^ 
be  pretended  that  we  had  a^y  yiew  to  an  increase  of  terrixory^ 
or  to  a^y nther  thing  than  the  acyustment  of  those  qiiestiona  as 
t0  neotriJ  and  maritime  rights^  which  formed  thewhole  original 
aabject  of  contention  f  and  as  littfe  can  it  be  doubted  that  peace 
would  have  been  insiantU  and  joyfolly  acoepted,  had  America 
been  then  disposed  to  widMraw  her-pretensions  iiDon  the  points  of 
search  ieind  impreesmenti  cr  to  leave  those  and  tne  other  relative, 
cmesliohs  as  to  the  law  of:  Unchade,  to  amicable  and  deliberate  ^ 
discussion.    The  great  dMbt  and  difficulty  was,  whether  Ai|ie«  ^ 
fica'wdttld  abandon  any  part  cf  her  pretensions  $  and  whethee 
wei  would  cohsent  to  auOi  modifitaiiona  c^our  practice^  as  to  laj^ 
a  grouted  for  immediate^  pacification*    Before^  the  Commission-* 
ers  Diet,  however,  dl  these  difficakieft  seemed  to  be  providetitif)lly 
removed  1  'for  peace  was  restored  in  Europe ;  and|  with  the  ftate 
of  bdiiaerenlf  tadished  iall  the  grievances  and  all  the  pr^ften- 
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mciat  at  «B,  !tl)ecftmfe  ddfte  uAti^^ssary  to'^tettlft  viidef  fAaliK*^ 
initft!i(^  Impressttient  slHwId  take  pUoie  mitof  the  traiKiig^flitea? 
^  U  Tteotnd  ;-^-«nd  as  dl  bldtkadey  and  proapect  bf  bkdom^f 
was  abandon^,  h  was  equaHv  kHe  to  define  nie  dadditioas  eia 
Which  it  shottM  be  enforced  a|p;afii6t  third  parties.    It  cookie 
aearcefy  be  pi^tended,  and  could  never  for  a  moment  be  serious^ 
It  befiered  in  any  ^larter,  that  if  coald  be  of  any  use  to  sell^ 
these  getiefal  questions;  with  a  protpecthre  view  to  future  casea 
of  war  and  neuttaiity,  whieli  ail  the  world  knew  would  mikm^, 
nileti,  Of  exc^ioAs,  suited  to  their  bwn  emergencies  y  i^mU. 
at  all  events,  It  was  obvious,  that  sudi  la  aettlemem  upmi  ^Amv 
itract  pi%dp]cs,  wonJd  be  gone  about*  with  much  tfettei^hof^ 
of  gik'cess  in  deliberate  consultations  to  be  entered  into,  after? 
the  cessation  of  hostirrties^  tha^  by  the  nider  logie  of  fbrcei 
It  was  confidently  andcmai?ed,  therefore,  thtit  America  wmiU'^ 
consent  to  the  ^waiver  or  aH  her  neutral  CTetntidooey  mod-iimk 
th^  iirar  would  die  k  natural  deadi  upon  W  remiDval  ^f  all  tli4i 
dbjects  send  causes  by  which  it' had  been  eadted* '^  mrii  «ntici»« 
pation,  it  appears,  was  fuDy  realized  on  the  part  of  America^ 
who  initfucted  her  Comrohdonera  u>  aUow  aHtbese^Mfnts  tolie 
over,  ind  to  let  the  secondary  and  telativeliOstiEtiea  whicbt  bad*} 
aris^h  otit  of  the  wars  in  £utv>pe  cease  with  the  wars  whi^b  had 
cW^sidded  diem  ^-^Hind  we  ar^  M^  at  Ivar^  b^oauae  Baghqadt^. 
^rflldbt  agt^  ta  that  propOtel,  bttt  luslsia  upon  gainiiiff  certain 
iCdinabtsges  bjr  the  War,  whitb  ahe  had^Hot  in  eootempfattioft  wbai  j 
she  herself  iSrst  sug^jestM  the  negodatioff^  anA  wUeh,  ti>idliar» 
dinanr  Observers,  she  seem*  to  have  bat  afo^e^praspboidftfltof 
tdniiif;  by  ford?.  '  '  -     •  »    .._ 

What  these  advantages  are,  tt  is  not  necessary  Verrmimileljr^ 
tb  ek^n.  They  Amount,  in  one  ^cord,  to  a  demand  far  a  vies- 
siod  of  territory ;  and  the  war  whichi  is  now  wng  on  ia  neither/ 
ipore  nor  tEiSs  tbrni  a  wair  for  th^  tomjuest  of  mst  teititory.  *  Bp 
ibe  treaty  of  17S^,  ibe  boundary  IMe  between  the  UoilMifi(atea» 
attd  CaAflda  was  settle  with  the  utmost  precision^  and  for  tlM 
^aterpatt  ft  was  made  to  run  through  tbeoentre  of  dh^  gtvat 
chain  ol^  lakes;  and  their  ooimeeting  watefs,  iMth  %  jointr  ridHi 
df  tiavlgfttion  to  both  parties;  The  territory  of  certain  ladwf 
^fbes,  who  are  now  dignified  tHth  the  nauie  of  cur  Allies,  ia- 
wTtbfn  the  country  then  solemnly  c«led  to  Aroerki,  in  so  fiur  aai- 
fln^sind  had  anv  power  to  eede  fe,^o  die  saiaia  way  as  sbe/tesr 
iritoiy  occupied  by  many  other  Indian  tribes  smm  tneloddd^iit  tW 
coi^btr^  thcnfinany  ceded  to  England.  Wenowinsist  on:tJ«e  ea-«. 
^urivc  military  occupation  of  all  those  watcr»-«<Mi  a*giianmtcev 
ht  the'  perpetual  invioI^blMty  and  M^pendencecf  the  lerritoryofii 
f^^fhdian  AH{es<-^and  on  the  uncjualified  and  absobse  «esiidtt^> 
iKt^ont  com^sationii  of  i|  pari  ctf^  the  sti^^  Mn^a<rll^ils^|>> 
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^  ordfr  to  etUbHah  a  more  conTemeot  coxnABuiiicadoii  bftweei^ 
^ali&x  and  our  settlement  of  New  Brunswick — besides  some 
•malle^  n^itters : — And  we  refuse  to  make  peace^  unless  these 
^rras  are  complied  with. 

On  the  justice  of  these  pretensions — on  the  fairness  of  our 
^ama  belli — we  have  scarcely  a  word  to  say^  after  we  have  again 
^  f epeated  that  it  is  undeniably,  and  almost  professedly,  a  war  of 
'  conquest  upon  our  part.  The  territory  we  novf  insist  upon  tak- 
Ing  from  America,  was  solemnly  ceded  and  secured  to  her  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  wheif  we  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known  as 
jyrdl  9^  we  do.  now,  what  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
pxovjnce^w€^fetairie4»  The  obligations  t)f  that  trea^,  wehumbly 
cpQCeive^  2^*e  by  90  meai.s  annulled  by  the  war  which  has  inter* 
yen^i  Ipecaujie  ibat  wfurdid  npt  arise  from  any  infraction  of  the 
freatyoa  ihe  ;pa^  of  America,  but  from  certain  collisions  of 
js^utral,  an4  belligerent  pretensions^  which  have  since  been  setr 
j^  and  .ept4n4y  ^ken  aw^y  by  the  cessation  of  European  hos- 
|iliu^,,aP^  which. leave  all  the  other  rights  and  pretensions  of 
l^th  nations  preciiaely  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  But  it  ia 
indy  of  *p  coniequencc  whether  the  treaty  of  1783  be  supposed 
|p  b^  in  f9rpe  or  nqi-  At  all  events  it  is  indisputable,  that  when 
yte  went, to, war  vitli  America  on  the  subject  01  neutrsJ  commerce 
mind  beljigiereut  impressment,  the  whole  territory  and  subjects 
/which  we. now  tn&ist  unj^p  her  giving  Ujpt  were  confessedly  and 
f  xclusfvdy  her^,  and,  ^U'^ined  a  part  of  her  legitimate  and  un* 
j^licsji^ot^a  don^nio9 — no  matter  wheUier  expressly  recognized 
jl^r  guaranteed  by.  treaty  with  us  or  not.  It  is  as  little  to  be  de- 
nied, we  think,  that  when  she  did  go  to  war  about  neutral 
^hts,  ;&h^  hadi(  if  not  a  Just,  at  least  a  natural  and  colourable 
jpause  for  so  doing*  It  was  not  a  war  of  mere  depredadon  or 
conquer— na^  unprovoked  ^d  wanton  i^ggression  upon  her  part, 
jips*  tne>  gratification  of  cupidjty  or  revenge — ^but  an  ordinary 
^case  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  specific  and  consider- 
able grievances,  which  we  cannot  deny  to  have  existed ;  though 
^^  ajre  of  opinion^  that  she  was  not  fuUy  justified,  in  the  circum* 
^tanc€^  of  the  case,  in  taking  that  way  to  redress  them.  Aftetr 
jjL  short  period  of  hostilities,  attended  with  various  success— cer- 
Jtainly  not  with  .such  decided  advantage  on  our  side  as  could 
Jiave  cptitled  us  to  dictate  terms  to  the  enemy  had.  the  original 
i&ubject  of  contention  remained — the  occasion  of  dissension  is 
.fprMinately  removed  by  .the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  and 
ibe  consequent  disappearance  both  of  neutrals  and  belligerents. 
.tAnierii^a,  fhcp,  agrees  to  wav^  all  farther  discussion  of  claims 
vrhicb  ,af^  no  longer  to  be  asserted  in  practice ;  and  England 
rc^use^  to  lay  down  her  arms  till  she  has  got  large  portions  o^ 
land  ajod  water  firon^  her  ftnta^nist*    The  yt^ar  which  goes  ojti 
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tffi.  War  wlih  America.  ^  fsb^ 

after  this,  we  conceive,  i^  jxist  as  clearly  a  war  oT irtere  conqiicA 
and  aggression  upon  our  part,  as  if  we  had  first  sin^nod  a  peate 
on  the  accommodation  of  the  only  points  that  had  occasioned 
the  war — and  next  day  declared  war  anew/ for  the  avowed  f)ur^- 
pose  of  adding  a  part  of  her  territory  to  oiir  possessions. 

The  matter  indeed  s^erfis  scarcely  to  be  disguised  iri  the  Trfff* 
cial  statements  of  our  commissioners;  ft  is  not  In  fhb 'i^'Jty  df 
indemnity  fof  the  past,  or  security  for  the  future,  'that  xlfc  d^ 
mand  these  cessions.  It  iV  because  the  joint  posse**ion  *of  the 
Xakes  is  apt  to  excite  a  contest  for  naval  Jfuperiority;-  ahd  ih 
order  that  we  may  have  a  direct  conimunication  between '  Ha!lt 
fax  and  New  Brunswick.  Pretexts  lJk(^  these— pretbxt^fndedl 
of  a  much  higher  nature,  have  never  beeti  Wanting  lb  ju^tifjr 
that  most  pernicious  and  most  dangerotw  of  aJl  htmlitn  crimes, 
the  undertaking  of  a  war  of  Conquest ;  nor  \k  there  irtjV  othelt^ 
meaning  in  the  general  principle  of  tnaintafftiil^  tKi  fticfepemiN 
ence  of  all  civilized  governments,  than  that  no  prd{ekt*-^nay,  nh 
proof  of  increased  security  and  general  advanta^e^shall  be  ad*- 
mitted  as  an  apology  for  ine  invasion  of  one  sttfte  by  aitothei*^ 
or  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  an  atom  <6f  her  indisputed 
territory.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  civiRled  sodety  dependii 
for  its  very  existence.  It  is  by  tnis  alone  that  the  strong  are  rc<- 
strained,  and  the  wcjvJc  protected  from  oppression — by  thfs  and 
by  this  only,  that  the  substance  6r  the  liames  of  public  principfe 
or  occasional  peace  have  ever  been  heactd  of  among  mankind.  " 

The  apology  that  is  held  out  for  our  invasion  of  this  principle^ 
jhowever,  is  not  more  hollow  in  itself  than  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  form  of  the  invasion.  We  are  the  weakest  of  the  tw6 
powers  It  seems  in  America  j — and  therefore^  what  ?— why,  we 
will  take  by  force  what  is  necessary  to  put  us  on  a  footing  witK 
our  neighbour.  This  way  of  putting  our  case  certainly  lays  vk 
open  to  a  very  perj^lexing  dilemma.  If  we  are  now  in  a  condf- 
tion  to  take  our  neighbour's  territory  in  America  by  force,  wW 
surely  cannot  justify  our  taking  it  on  the  score  diat  We'ard  no# 
too  weak  to  have  any  chance  in  a  contest  Against  hitn ; — or,  if 
we  are  too  weak  to  enter  into  such  a  Contest,  We  feertainly  havfe 
no  great  chance  of  succeeding  in  depriving  hini  6f  It  by  meanfs 
of  a  wa>.  The  plea,  however,  U  manifestly  ouitfe  pref5osfer- 
pus  J  and  the  consequence  of  adrfiifting  it  Wo'uJa  be,  that  af  et 
we  had  got  what  we  now  a&k,  *we  might  ask  mdre,  tfll  we  were 
on  a' footing  of  perfect  eqa.;1i(y  with  our  neighbour; — or,  in 
other  words,  that  mere  iirquality  of  force  in  neighbouring 
states,  is  a  laWfuI  and  sufficient  caubc  for  their  engaging  irt  a  war 
of  conque^-t.  '    '  "  .    . 

t't  is  needless,  however,  to  say'iWore  of' the  Justice  of  our  pre- 
'tenbloils,  when  we  have  so  I'nuch' to*sav  iiboh  the  intXjiediency 
of  pur&uing  them  any  farther.     If  we  haa  ever  so  just.a  title  t» 
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jMuU  bi  imaauty  to  AAt  lor  sqdi  an  efajeot  We  (Unlc  it-iiii- 
:a|Ktai9)l0illu^  via^OHU  ftucDeed  in  aequiruifl;  ii^^-shd  ahqg^tlifrtr 
-^derliiQ  lli«t  wefsktll  tDOooqltf  disgraot  aad  &a8ter  ia  ite  porsniL' 
«>j  /{DheJiivan^ii  otA/AfMrtilnarym^  acoataarHjr  tiilite  all  4^o^H 

4Mi>fllMiraoi«r€aiiIc«vetlieleaat^abt^^^  ^Sim 

wqi'^WJB^  doubt,! itHo  lioatila  JKtiMa-rHrerjr TaoeavoiB  uuL 
j^etj ahuaure o£  eaak  othevi^^nt tkaravft  dl  aealbus  iwaUI- 
jrfaaB%  aadtidliiiiitnfi^eoiMi^  podad^f  uietrcomtttuiioti,  dad  aain 
jdr.lfaeir^oauMMr..  Tl|ift  mated  is  the nilsig  palncm  of  aBdtf* 
^Doonicifli ;  andit aautta.m  Amtrica  in « d^^^i^that u baidi  o£> 
fenamand ridkEiifeiM te a^raqgerap  .intblafK^Bt  ol  Vianv  ii»- 
ijirfngfrid  b9.aaii«ti»ii»f«4a'fajr>Botlm 
.niMhiaaing  maraiidiiig  expediiioiia  ta  Wrnhkagtm  tad  B^hi 


<jDoni9-ii&itI»  cxaiperajtecE  withoat  weafa|iriiig«^jiihd  irrilated  41 
.|be'4)aifiipiiaflf  the  nalion^  without  eyca  s^Undetey  todifikiii^ 
iiA  qoaMtfcca^^^air^  ivhich'added  direcltjr  to  their  wtetf  both  by 
"ihaipdigBaUoiijuid  unanimity  whidi  thtrelcoilsdt  aad  bjitJaacb- 
M^tdiaaniofiDeliiheir^wn  ttrenotht  and  tO  detpise  an  enesiy^ 
flhattfiwith  faU  httfHxmaeation  aafll  animoai^^  coald  da  then  ao 
j^ttfeaabitapMialJiuaehiet  Tbecontecfiieiices^aaoonKndi^wefe 
dnwnedtatr^vmpafent ;  aod^Jw  the  p^ltfy^aiid  unwdiAy  gaall^ 
sficatidikQfroatagiDg.tfae  Cbngi^ss  to  a^seHibkin  a  wodM  d^^ 
^  Wewqrt  fpoficmcetand  pafnilaritytothe  mr*pa^ Jn*  iiux  mi- 
aan^ljs  f^iiediop  the  tooguea  ;et  tboae^wfaomigiM  ptherniA 
ibaiaiibwartiid  their  d^igni«.  This  whs  befoi^  laor  «pr(^acti:  4k 
CflW|aast«m»kiio«ii.ifi^  theioountryi  and  k  affoitla^s  pretif 
muetwagfvfi^  of  the  efiei^  of  their  protnuij^itieh.  We  h^sekio 
j^bt'  afejittl,.  thft  etcryt  mah  in  America  will  be  £br  a  rigopo^ 
mi^siBWi^iSofkof.thei  «kuv  radier  than  submit  to  ao  miiiaiiii^ 
j^Dibf  ;^aii^AiMitt  tliDiMh  tfaejuiverae  factions  will  st^i  revile  Moi 
#OQuaajrach  othar»  lacrificeaand  dibrts  will  beanade^iiir  lhM*p«iit 
ftmif'.  of  whidkacacGelytan^  other-people  would  ^capddew^^  >  i^ 
t^.^IoiAe  nmt  plaafh .  what  sort  of  a  nation  isitiwUeh  w#hM% 
ifanaaMUle^  ogttnatiiii-^^tadfromwfaoni)  dies  united^  weprlp^ 
pose»  by  main  £vbav  to  wrest  a  part  of  their  torritor^  i  ^  It  iata 
««tiim^  ^iaitha  fim  place,  sitvaied  at  the  distdxiee  of  thpte  Aon- 
^ai^^Biilaa.fiKVDOBrehllte,  to  which  it  pvobahty  coafV' us  «|ia 
wrafda.<<if  iOCML  4o  trto^port  every  man  we  are  to  aaq>Ioy  Imaubk 
dnlig  tMm  r**««  nation  no^  consisting  of6eivDevteigh6^*and:m$tk 
'imUiaai^  touk$  *«^-ft  nation  remaritabfy  hardVy'tthhtiCy  awl 
totve»,  in  whidi  oyery  indiridnal  isaatned,  and  in  wludh»  frdA 

^,>J*  Af  fimUt^cef^mh  ^^A  was  ooai|ileiediii' 4810^  Aeyoptth^ 
iim  ^as  aboit^sefon  nalliaoa.    It  moat  he  iacreaied  sear  tiro  fltt^ 
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;lW-ifanMbttde  of  Mm*  Mid  Utbr^  md  ilm  vm^afinAigMile 

-kw%  crrery  MividiMl  ii  an  cB^>en  MtfiiionHi  bcfmf  te  S^^tift- 

itcieB:jrdur9.4)f-  Age  |«4«4i  tmiott  ibi«hich:im  ^aohr  {ivblistiftfllkii; 

kntipoUlkal  poweif  has  ki  chief  i^pomuny'm^  baifi^atke 

pco^M^  aiMl*in-wUcfefelK  poor  ci.thfcBtfatie  onwpd  ^tfae>ptfi  t» 

rttHdke'-flflgr  Mcri$ea^  ttid.^ptitlake'  «iy :  Jbwwiahipg,  i  wfciMi  disgr 

\iliiik  soteteiiy  fcn  thearfttmcMiob  of  ibm  nnitji  wiuidrdb|4^ 

\tki  m^mh  m  ihortiriiliiJi)  wiih>€tneHdunAof  ite  |wc<diit?fKy- 

btkm^'  i«thani  ^eflOMUfsl  orvfiBQUBBCft^  iad  dmdedikr  mottt 

iiadi4aril^.thM>k  can  eiier  be  difiiM  «|^ 

t^Mtaln  attiestdl^liabtdiiiitllDrit}'  orer  it^  knd  diMO'OS^  afieftm 

Mii^ljDiiiaiyatlQiiiigiey.btgraDd  tlwiie^bimiJBiitit  mJMij  mitfacPBUi* 

tmntf-mi^thmr  %UfeDffki  lire  now^fm^Me  t*  rapaM  t^rfiMiNu.n'ii 

^    Iftdie^i^piftot^^  viiat«ffe4be^t»NWMtaDan^^f^eMW^ 

ntnt  imd  good  wtfiufy  undec  wbfdi  we  ^^IiUd  tl  re^MMdikiii^ 

lkiMttdlfaet«]idaipifepo0Miiiioncof  ikeii)^  MWJ'&e-fgriai 

.of  «f]iirt0f  dMirlenritoiy  f    Wfagr».  iiii  afior  bex^'tarice  ^ 

*t^r»i|led  on  these  1iJm!b»  ftndiAtbeot^y^fQDiiHdefftUt^Mttltti' 

^irhicb  tkijr  bttve^heea  lfaeilh<ati»r  *'0«^  in.otbcff;«i9idi|»«ftbr 

,baogAhBo«l  ^rtirelf  drivei>£epm.tbqpoii«trioa^Ao«»j*yj^a» 

^  miriif'bdftve  tbfi-war^  !veli«A«nteqiwJ 

ii»wbitb(<#fi«M3r  jidll<n||sin  an  eqUal  interiBity^JiMvcijr^bg^ndUt^ 

iofpcttt'tif  mimaiitiiifi(mfpui]f  look  up  mmm  .  A  miAm.(SmcM 
MitQjrti  mgmk mf^whm  Mom^unminmied  #n  tetjiiifaqy  ayyt of " 
-Imv  tfooqucaisrat  .itt  t«i<iBbifllioB^  W  it  is  ^omecbnn ; m^v;u/a^ 
heiint^  for  ona  wfao  baa  Jo§t  i^ound  in  tha  quarr^  io"iifctiit  'ok 
voovionof'tflffriloryiToaa  bar  qaemy  ''^aad^to  rTfrnr'a  |rflira 
•wbkiicitatftestftbar  in  aH  bar  fimner  rkbts,  «DieM  diir^nBtraoa^ 
^#Hugfri>aetanflion  ba  yiakkd  to»  On  Gmd  -agaiii^  aftaa  himig 
4Hcmm'MmTArtmaeniB  kafiaitelj  gwata^  tban  »t  bad 4oy.fM^ 
iKn  '40'  fOipoat  oonld  ba  afforded^tafttir  -fn^bMung^a.  fem^i^ 
fianniiiifl  4awii%.'aod  dafaating  ioanfr  jripiiBaiila  of  miKchm  ■»» 
bave^hfetto  ra|iiilMd;froai  Bairimnaey  ana  ntnatad  fipoA  EbM|> 
Amrglar'  iwid^aie  now  ladrad  into  wibI^  qparttrir.^Nth  dlia  loOl 
of  ot  laasc&or  or£ve  tbffii&and  iiie%  jrfiilatlto^nvm^^ 
im  alrerjr  boor  m  tkiU»  aouidance^  >aadramHbarB*    .  i  .  ,; 

./;Jba  vwt  £:te  aiich  a  conteit  iaaM^  imi  at  t|i0uVltar4UBCoinfiUiiia 
of:^  aoiiqnfirii^4>r  ittvadiog  anav.  .^AM<tbeadviiiti||a^««afriik 
M'inntbe'ba|;;mng^^*'<>iii*  nuortmrs .oqpiplate^MNiv  r^putatmi 
^igh^fiwirdiaeM^^  wkile  tfaeeBiiWKiras  timr^agodito* 

iwdy  aod  UBwiflbw  to  veotuxe  in  ■MfDhefa^tain  tbevbaaacd  of 
th^toMoL  With  aU  those  advantogeBy  ^a  Jong^oanpaign  ink 
just  been  closed  with  a  series  of  disMters,  and  without  apjr  seo;» 
aible  .yro^ress  toiaatda  the  trittaq>W<4brqiigb  friMeb;aliH»e'wo- 
jM|>a;.lo  ibi»a;OBr;baKd  terms /tfndipaadiraMai^  -^E^my 
our  numbers  are  diminiahingi  wbile  tb^  aie4bi<eilBijt*|L 
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CTwy  fioiyr  ifi^'are  improvfnsr'in  disripKne^  and  eohseqbeiitW 
\w^x\Xf^^xt»  flfnd  vftlMir.  l%e'attA«k* -At  Washin^tmi  atad^  B«t 
ti«iK>rf>1»aTec^led^#C  -aH-  thn^niHttiit  tsi  ^hetsduiitiiy^  and-^lheil 
thfe  Ijrtirt,'  frdfri  bmtfi^Jto  bo^^r,  wMi  ^HP4n«d  men  }-'»*wbtle  tfafe 

P*r«wb«*^,'  ferive  tmlght  tb«ttr%li^ir  '^^trcyi^V  '^nd  to«de  th^n 
c»>We  fiw*i'<i*tJ'wft»»'  «r)«f6rity  te  sb^^e^itfae  hftitottrs'of  u  cohtest, 
rfw  tY><j«lt'rfA\*ich'te  iib^rt)grt*to*)<ft*A«wl^^  -  Mo^-than  one 
Hutuli^  M^'fHl);^ tlioiMftd' men  bre hq^ in  ^vu^witiihi  tlife 
tertitotl^o^  the  iJliit^  8t&t€H^t-«*bAd  MkHers  certtinty  at  'riciv 
iminl^iH/att^iAilh  ^  yet  td<^mend  in  iritehed  bsttlcBrin'tlte' 
iM^*-4Hit  qtftte  fit,  '^vew  Wow,- to  ctoitfrBrderocis  •exectiiio»''fitmfi 
beblnd^  a  •%n^s«»#ork;  and  pw^feetly  eaprtild  of  tieauiring  that 
dl9eip)9m^  Atid'^adini^'Whkjk  a'feWcaflipaigm  will  neeesatfrll;^ 

Whftti '  A^,  -  ftt^oirf  •Y^i'^ii|>wcta  4ot*'  iMkcf  appfoacbih^fSEaiw 
pi%r(s<^   1^  went%  t«^  t^p^  dtir  dfajeotr,  '>;#e  mti3t  i^dtoa  ttot 
iJttly'««pHii'  beittjnrftWet^v'clrtve't*^  enemy-fh)**  titeiMres-  nhd 
to  destroy  dt»*tlielr  smlefnfH)*  onthehr  iMrd^t^/tHid'Jtm  tak- 
ing fo**dbte  pto*5eB«*r)ii'toP  the  ttt^rttory  "we mieatt  to  keep'^'bnt^ 
on  ftb  ti(iw*njr  the-fefrc^,  lEind^brieakm^^lhe  apint  of  th^  imfiH 
try,  as  tO'i^ce^bM'  e^  ^u^fbr  peaec^ta^wMulitioii^  of  oof 
p)*rm«M#n4Jv  keef^ifv^  fooA  tlM  toka'  ahd"  thie  tisvtory.     Is  fhert^ 
atty  man^lnhis  s^n^^  wb^  iodte  to  th^  eontHdml  of  tht^Mui^ 
tir^^  "and  f  b«  coftdHim*  Of  Am^rk^i  ^Imc'expeM  tkh  <o  he 
aonei-^rH",  if  hedcJes  thfiwlt-it  posnib]^  to^'bo'^doile^  wHo'^eih^' 
h^gftate  for  a  moment'  m  sbyin^'  Chat  ietotlld  only  l^  ddne- A"* 
a*  coBt  ten  thousand  tmrcs  ^eatef  th«n'  th©  vftkia  of  the  olg^t 
eati  jtistify  ?  •  With  arn  army  of  fb«y  tHoiiifknd  tnen;  and  a  solt^ 
able  ^oip«leflr'ar*ii^leUth»n«p*rtted'in  fram^'frMit'OrearBn*' - 
tafn,  "wt  niayi*«(t^An  «!icf>en«^  of  t^A^tf  or  tMityi^i^^ 
convinced  it  cttlinot  b^**t  1e^»-^el1r*^flftj  intbe  tsoAiw^^'feieart^ 
campaign^  sotno^  thedfit^c^  and  dhia«l^r»'a4Mi*ti^  \d^ 
sQstahied  in-'^he  *liftt*     Witih^the  Ibssof^n^^tth  {Attt'^yf^oilr 
tfoop9,  w6 ihay  ^»«t«^'in  dieApkt<[^'<aiikr'fronti«t<'df'«be  e^etejl^ 
arid  drifing  Irtm'^wc^k'b^fortiis- beyond 'chife4lne'tkwW 
wish  to  advance  o^»r^fti>l&fef'fe»Wi*dai7,  and  >Are  may  evfen  atr**  * 
cecd,  after  k  ptttNM^  <$M*h^»o;  kn  ^aini^^  floiMatoH  of  the  lakclfe  ' 
-xButdoeaan^tMnc^^  ^wttne'^tnefiemM  IviM^ai^re^Vitpoll  ' 
thW,  totet%%  fceifp*tttrt'M^'hav«^Tk*rriy  ttdnramd  lUbmirto- 
leaT^  id  the  llaiidfroi^aii><]ewip«erated^fo^  the  k^y  to  aMie-of  *Ae^ 
richest  provinces  of  their  coutifry  i    'Nb  man  da>t  pOtoiMf  expeat ' 
it.    'The  e^nff  kh^Ws'lhat  #e  canv^o^  dlfetd  to^tend  oot  tw«iil^ 
'thbuaatid  men  <*ve*y  year^  *nor  to  ineur  an  additiOMtexpenae^m" 
twenty  hitiiim^,  tb  tfitfntain  poa^^asioni  of  a  #w  barttoi-acres^M 
thctr'borS^t^.^  Thejr-itiH4iataa#ios  riM-clbix;;  WkbtlantifHiratiitH' ' 
lacksj  and  ^ffaaust  ua  with  iUeraiiuibW  aiaA:kc«^a  dieHxnuu^ 
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less  wastes  of  their  difficult  and  unfruitful  oountrv  i-^-tillf  iifter 
distinguishing  ourselves  by  prodi^es  of  useless  valdury  and  dis^ 
gracing  ourselves  by  itcts'  of  vindictive  crueityt  the  seoond  A(* 
merican  war  ends»  like  the  firsts  in  th^  utter  disoomfit«ire ,  «a4 
tt^nal  defeat  of  the  rash  and  stubborn  invaders.  *  Conijner  thr«4 
millions  of  free  men  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Chatham  with  ^orUfflipt 
and  wonder  a|  the  infatuation  which  persisted  so  long  in  that 
first  fatal  contrition ;  although  we  had  then  a  settled  and  original, 
possession  of  half  tlie  country-*-and  the  liearis  of  the  other  lu^f 
were  believed  by  many  to  be  with  us  (  And  now  we  expect  tp 
conauer  nine  miUions,  when  we  h^ve  beeo  driven  frpm  one  par^ 
of  tne  border,  and  have  united  the  hearts  of  the  whole  against 
us  ! — Nothing  short  of  conquest,  and  complete  prostration,  cai^ 
possibly  gain  for  us  the  objects  oh  which  we  are  insisting  i  and 
no  sane  person^  we  imagine^  believes  that  to  be  possible;  . 

But  suppose  that  it  were  possible^  and  that  it  were  actually  acr 
complished,  what  should  we  have  gained  P-^— we  shall  npt  say.  tof. 
compensate  for  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  which  our  luc^ 
cess  must  have  cost  us — but  with  a  view  to  that  securi^  for  pur 
Canadian  dominioc^,  whidi  is  hdd  out  as  the  ob|ect  of  the  con<^ 
test.    The  carnage,  the  sufferings,  the  disgrace  which  our  imc-r^ 
cess  must  necessarily  have  inflicted  oh  the  enemy,  must  .excite  m, 
rancorous  and  incurable  animosity  in  the  breast  of  every  citizeqt 
of  the  land ;  and  if  we  are  able,  by  main  force^  to  maintaia  om>^. 
selves  in  possession  of  our  new  frontier,  it  may  fairly  be  assum^; 
ed  that  it  will  only  be  to  force  that  we  sbull  owe  it.    The  most 
rooted  hostility,  the  most  eager  thirst  for  revenge,  will  inlaUibly« 
watch  all  our  proceedings ;  and  a  greed v  advantage  will  assur**  • 
edly  be  taken  of  the  first  moment  of  negfij^ce  or  Weakness,  of( 
external  embarrassment  or  interior  dissension,  to  repair  the  ]o«^  . 
and  retrieve  the  dishonour  of  so  invidious  a  conquest.    After 
auch  a  conquest,  therefore,  w€{  can  never  be  secure  for  a  mom<cpt, 
even  under  the  appearance  of  the  most  complete  pacification,— *«\ 
but  must  continually  maintain  such  a  force  as  may  be  sufficient  ta 
•repress  the  desperate  attempts  to  which  we  must  be  continually, 
liable.    In  our  old  frontier  we  should  excite  no  such  jealousy,  ana 
require  no  such  costly  precautions  i  and  theretbre  we  presume  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  we  should  be  more  secure  on  the 
whole  with  that  old  fi'ontier,^-*and  must  lose  more  in  the  inqreas* 
ed  hostility  of  our  neiflbboursj  than  we  caii  possibly  gain  by  tfaia. 
alight  diminution  of  tueir  resources. 

Such,  we  think,  would  be  the  inevitabkf  result  of  our  succe^ 
•—even  if  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  w.ere  destin- 
ed to  remain  at  its  present  proportions.    But  it  is  impossible  befA  , 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  a  fact  ipost  material  to  the  whol;  ^estion«r*« 
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AoRritthas  dodbted|ierp^p«datioD  in  Uhk  more  tbim  eif^ileeii 
yeal'SM^-Mid^  frbm  ^e  state  of  her  territory^  U  likely  to  ffo  qd 
netaij  at*  the  Mtme  rate  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come. — L<»ig 
^fSare  lliat  timev  tbereforet  «be  mvst  have  a  population  of  from 
Mrt^  to  forty  iniWdnih^wlifle  in  Canada^  from.the  inferiority  of 
^eaoil  and  cfimate,  we  can  herer  reckon  upon  having,  more  than 
two  orihree  miHiom.  Agaimt  such  an  enormous  preponderance 
offeree,  if  ba<%ed  by  mortified  pride  and  vindictive  t'e^ntm^t^ 
k  is  evident  that  no  snceoors  tliat  England  could,  spare  could 
cnaUe  this  colony  to  make  any  resistance; — and*kMig»  indeed^ 
before  the  disproportion  has  attained  to  this  limits  not  only  our 
nem  boundary,  bnt  our  whole  transatkmtic  possessions  must  io- 
feUlibly  be  swept  away. — It  is  not  easy,  mdeed,.  to  see  bow  Ca- 
%ad9  is  i^'mateFy^  to^beT^otected  against  this  monstrous,  force,, 
hy «iy  fiDntier  or  by  afny  policy }— but  this,  at  all  evaits,  we  take 
to  be  mantfest,  that  she  may  be  brigest  protected  by  that  policy 
*w4ildi  most  efibctifaHy  conciliates  the  mendship  am  rennet  of 
her  aHoire  powerful*  neighbonr — and  by  that  frontier  woich  i& 
most  ViA^fy  gtkarded  by  the  sanctity  of  justice  and  the  charm  of 
■niodermion.  America;  in  fact,  has  no  need  of  any  accession  tp^ 
ke^'territory — and  wiU  every  day  fod  less  and  less  jealoitey  of  a 
meak  and  ^  a  peaceable  neigh  boor.  But  if  we  now  mate  aggi^es- 
tffon»  vponheraoih  we  may  be  assured  that,  in  the  fulness  of  h«r 
^rtorengthy  they  will  be  repaid  with  interest  i — if  we  wantonly  sow 
ibe'sMs  d  rancorotu'and  inexorable  liosUlity,  we  must  expest 
tt^Teap  hi  -due  season  the  bitter  and  abundant  harvest* 
«  But  tmly  it-  is  Ccio  visionflry  to  dwell  thus  at  large  upon  the 
cbnsequaiees  of  a  success  whidi  we  are  obviously  never  aestined* 
py  attain^  ahd  from  the  hope'  of  which  so  many  circumstanoes- 
eonspire  at  this  moment  to  exchide  us. — If  there  are  any  per- 
sons so  insane  as^  to  dream  at  any  time  of  conquests  in  America,, 
^diere  nodtmg  in  the  present  situadon  of  Europe  that  should' 
^idmomsb  them  that  this  is  not  the  season  wh^i  such  visions  csn^ 
^  lai  BBftJyitidulged  f-^n  there  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  bladc- 
*!  eUing  ivortsjton  before  u^-^of  ike  storms  that  are  brewing  in  the 
^itm-^^^nd  the  East,  tliat  should  induce  us  to  look  anxiously;^ 
:  'ftnr  tha  retnm  of  sierenity  in*  the  West  ?— -Who  is  there  so*  san- 
'guifte  as  to  e^?pecC  that  Europe  id  to  remain  in  peaeo  for  many^ 
T<ears,  or  that  England  is  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  first  aiui*4lMe 
Mt  of  her  quarrels  f'-^csTf  if  that  tremendous  destiny  may  he 
swcMad,  who  doesnolrsee  that  the  best  chance  to  avoid  it,  la  to- 
have  a  great  disposeable  forte  ready  to  throw  into  the  scale  jqT 
'  five  advocates  e#  order  ahd  jostice^-^to  have  our  hands  free«  and 
•  4mr  flanks  disencmnbered  tor  the  vital  contest  that  we  may  yet 
hfai^  to  sustain  on  our  own  shores  ?-^For  the  sake  of  trying  t» 
gpdn  a^rqg^ier  mij|^  more  convaoient  fev^  the  insignificant  pro-^ 
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0t  Ammriemi  hod  pomrina  cot  ocemnBot  bkod^  and  heaps  of  tn^ 
mtf  in  a  otmnmlk  in  whiM  Mi«oe$t  on  hemUendtd  with  aagloffjTf 
md  defiaalJMid»-tDi«gppKT»Ml  di^^rraee-^  it  reailf  worth  vrhUe 
to  ileMMt  mir  •  own  cauMt  and  that  of  Eimipe,  «t  A  oioa^ 
ileal  a»  the  pnaait,  anil  to  Msd-  fifty  ships  and  fifty  thoitsand 
SMa  ta  wasta  their  sttrangth  in  4hat.ob»eure  and  sobordimite  oon* 

.    Bot  it  is  Dot  menk  jrilh  a  i^ew  to  the  greater  and  aeareroe-' 
casiatfK  of  axertiaft  wUeh  it  tbreateDS  to  present  to  this  coimtrjry 
that  tW  present  aitiMitioB  of  Einrope  i^iild  operate  as  a  seda* 
tive  to  oor  and  for  hoiAilitiea.  ip  America.    If  Europe  is  smm 
«iBbroiled»  Anerica  niU  he  soxb  to  find  alfies  in  these  very  hoa^ 
tiKtits  i-^'-^aiid  <ire  have  alreadjr  experieqeed  what  it  is  to  coateod 
Ugaiast  Aaimcan  energy;  backed  by.  tbr  skill  and  resourots  of 
an  Eotfopean  auxiliary.     The  ongioal  cause  of  wms  wilk  Am»* 
tiea,  we  oi^t  to  reoofleet^  is  one  in  which  all  the  continental 
powers  hflmr  at  one*  time  or  another  protested  aoaiost  oiur  pro- 
iedri4»S)-^Miod  wm  be  presumed  indeed  habitual^  to  look  upen 
^ham^wttb  no  very  maonratdeeve*    To  these  pretensions  Amerkn 
is iiow wiUing  to sobooit^  and  tbiia  toremove  all  occasion  tor  thsit 
^Mdier  dtseuBmnr  f^but  if  wie  insist  on  going  on  wkli  the  war»  her 
wotest  against' than*  will  of:  noGesstly  w  revived^  and  in  all  hke- 
wiood  wdl  soon  find  nther  abetters^  ,  How  long  does  any  one 
4imik  wacan  sedmn^  intth*|>resent  situation  of  li&ope,  on  hav^ 
ing  to  meet  the  Americans  without  any  aUies^  And  hasomf 
•access,' while  they  stood  eiii^handed  a^ipsinst  us»  been  so  yerj 
iMrilhanc  as  to  give  us  macl>  hope  of  a  iavourable  result  wheft 
HMfifmre  thte  steengtheoed  and  supported  ?^>^Beside»  all  thtSf 
ihe  wry  odstenee  of  our  quarrel  with  America  is  likely  enou^ 
'to  embroil  ut  in  Enrope,  and  to  diatiurbybe&reits  day»  the  nice 
•jmd  ticklish  balance  on-whidbi  our  ImnquillitT  so  visibly  hangs.^-^ 
."We  bafve  dederad  th&  whole  iseast  oi  the  United  States,  with 
-aome  trifling  «neeptionst  in  a  state  iof  blockade.    Do  we  ima^ 
^ine  that  the  maritime  aatians  of  £Me|»  will  qoietfy  submit  for 
4ifly  length  of  time  to  such  an  aKohiiioD  fr-HOid  if  we  .capture  % 
-FlteBek  or  a  Russian  vessel  trading.towanls  the  unin vested  ports 
of  that  eomitvy^  can  we  donbt  iar  nn  instant  that  we  shall  have 
Afeiqnestion  oC  neutral  and  bett^pereal  rigbtst  which  ii  is  now  in 
our  power  to  settle  on  terms  of  infinite  adyantngey  to  trv  undi^ 
«umnastaiiasB  ineaknlably  more  nnfiiv^miable  than  any  that  ever 
«camared  with  Amerieaf 

^'  Bat  suppasiog  the  state  of  Eiir<qpe  to  be.as  eneouri^ging  as  U 
4B.  disheaftening  tothe  career  of  trameitlftntic  conmiovt  upon 
^vhidir  we  seam  to  havcT  entered,  is  there  iHMluof^  in  the  sUUe  of 
Mur  i¥masca|.  which  shosdd  make/  us-  pau8e«  befo£e  we  thus  pluuga 
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iMo  wiars  ofngffremon  add  ambitkm^^-^We  BsT^juitoMiMed  m 
peace^  or  a  breatbin^time  atieast»  in  Eiin»pe^r--MMl  we  find  our^ 
sdves  burdened  with  a  debt  of  wbkh  it  reqwres  tbe«K»moii»8iiai^ 
of  tAhi-^  tnHUom  Sterling  to  fvy  tbe  flmraal  iiitere8ty--*«ad  wilk 
estabhshments  of  vavioos  kiodis  which- nM|iHfe,  even  upon  die  sup* 

{Position  of  universal  peace,  an  expenditure  of  ad  least  tweBty  umI* 
io£»  more — Kte  we  in  anyoondttioB,  (ben,  tdettbarkin  a  «ew 
war— -confessedly  unnecessary  for  our  security  ob  bonoiir— *and 
comparatively  insignificant  io  its  objects^  wbeo  k  b.  apparent^ 
that  iVora  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  Uie  eountry  in  wliieh  it  ii 
to  be  waged,  it  will  be  incompcurably  more  expenstye  than  anj 
odter  scneme  of  host4fity  that  could  possibly  be  devised  cf  tfaie 
same  magnitude  I  WDt  the  country  with  all  the  silfy  ayd  vul» 
PIST  animosity  it  has  been  taught  to  ieel  against  its  AmericMi  op^ 
ponents,  be  indeed  disposed  to  pay  tibe  pe^pertyrtax,— «nd  to 
see  T^  increased  to  fifteen  fN^twent?  per  oniSLj  in  order  to  have 
thousands  upon  thoasanch  of  her  braM  sons  obscdrdy  slain  iBAtt 
attempt,  sucoesaful  or  unsQceessfo),  to  get  a  better  frontier  Tor 
Canada^  tbair  we  solemnly  agreed  to  take  in  178S?  If  itb# 
willing,  b  it  abky  to  bear'  this  eaonnouft  buideni-^And  at  the 
moment  ^hen  our  manufacturers  are  in  danger  ot*  beiagt  undefw 
sold  by  those  of  Franee  and  Greman^,  and  our  tenieva^by  iboae 
of  PoIaiid,«**ean  k  be  thought  a  fit  time,  to  enter  iota  «ueh  am* 
Mtions  speculations,  with  the  certain^  of  aucb  tremendoua  tat^ 
pense,  luid  so  fiiint  a  prospect  of  .ttkunaie  auccesfl*  suecesa  al^ 
most  worthless  when  attained  il 

In  sueh  a- situation  of  things^  and  where  there  is  euch  an  o- 
Terwhelmitig  prqM>nderanee  of  argumenl  ki  favour  o£  peace,  U 
nay  be  scarcely  neeessary  to  suggest^  that  we  wilAiily  exposa 
Canada  itself  to  an  immediate  and  most  sesious  hazardt  by  thia 
unjustifiable  attempt  to  provide  for  its  fiitare  security..  If  we 
make  peace  upon  the  adraoti^jeous  terms  that  are  ofieced,  Car 
lUub  is  aafe  for  the  present ;  and  as  safe  for  the  future,  as  it.haa 
ever  been  since'  1 78'i, — ^^aa  safe,  that  isy  as  it  wa»  thought,  pear- 
slble  to  make  it^  when  diat  treaty  w$a  deliberately^  adjus&eil 
tirith  a  view  to  that  object.  If  we  go  cm  with-  the  war,  however^ 
and  any  one  ef  the  numerous  casualties  befaL  usy  lo  which  -we 
are  con^aally  Kable^ud  aoeie  of  which,  if  the  war  ja  long 
protracted^  must  akuost  necessarily  occur — ^Canada  is  gone  ivin^ 
u»— Und  gone  irretrievably^  aad  for  ever*  One  half  of  it  ia 
disaffecteoU  and  the  ether  nearly  indii&rent» — Upper-  Canada  ia 
peopled  almost  entirely  by  settlers  from  the  Untied  States,  wbe 
hi  their  hearts  mnsf  wish  well  to  their  countrymen  and  ft-iaads*— ^ 
liower  Canada — ^thanka  to  our  preposterous  pohcy*-^s  stiH  ai» 
AK>st  entirely  B>en€h,-^and  dislikes  us  only  leas  than  the  Aaaoi^ 
itonst    U'  a raooe  should  ^tn^  wkh  Ammoa^  th^^ceuHbe^ imC 
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littfe«dtpeiid«noe  m  their  fideXty  $— as  it  is,  th^re  Is  ndtoriotisly 
Ii0iieto4ie  ptoosd  in  their  seah     They  IktHI  make  no  ^acrificis, ' 
sodiKy^clwpmte  efforts  for  a  govertiment,  towards  which  they 
h^me^  newBr  feit  any  ^coi^iaHty  \  and  if  the  co^mtry  be  otice  Ibst^ 
<tb«y  irii  nk  nt>  iDSurreetioiM  to  i^ecovter  k  for  English  mas« 

'  We  shaD'^oochidethls  part  of  the  mibject  with  the  mention 
<lC>oine^ber  raw^t  pirhifc]  und  tnost -potent  dissnasFve  from  the' 
farther  :prosietitiott  of  this  disastrous  war.    Our  armies  will  be' 
tMnndd  by  onprecedented  Desertions  in  evert  campaign  on  the' 
€i9il  of  America— and  will  melt  away  by  ingWions  dissohirion, ' 
addii^  to  -the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  detracting  at  once  from' 
our  strw^  and  onr  national  •character.    Do  not  let  it  be  said 
tlMt  ihia  is -ait  impMHtM  «n4bfe4oyftky  and  honour  of  our  army* 
yAAAk^  caiMot  posrfbly  have  merited.  ^  We  appeal  to  facts  that 
atHB  nocorious^-and  -lo  principleftbf  human  natorethat  need  no 
•corrobonMtOD  from  particiiiar  anstances.    We  think  as  -Mghly' 
-rf  the  valour  and  the  worth  of  our  eoldiety  as  it  is- possible  to 
tUnk  of  any  soMiery  i  But  alas,  it  is  not  in  the  private  ranks  cit- 
«  rttgvlar  army — and,  iei^  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  ranks  of  war- 
warn  ^iieterMis,  wh0  have  campaigned  hi  foreign  lands  till  all  dor 
itte9tk'f«coHactfons  w^  neariy  worn  out -of  them— that  we  are  tO' 
4ook  fbr^i^fined  ootioiis  oS  propriety^  or  the  habit  of  resisting  ex^ 
tmordinacry  temptation^*    ft  k  to  tb^  extraord4nni^  force  of  the  * 
teoipcacioo,  and  not  to^th«  previous  corruption  of  i^  vicrtims,  (hat 
wo  ascribe  this  disaster.     There  aredefsertions  from  all  armies—^ 
and  Jorge  desertionslromall  armies  Ihat  begin  to  be  mvtuccessful ; 
-Mwt^  in  a^eoontty  wheve  the  deserter x;an  hidear^  domesticate^ 
Jbifiiielf  with  those  who  resemMe  his  cotintirymen,  w4io  speak  his^ 
o«t^  language  o^* display  bts  own  manners- — in  a  t^ourtry,  above' 
aM^tviiere  wages mreMgh,' and  subsistence  eheaf>«  nvt^  where  a  c(im^*' 
tmA  ii^mrer  may,  in  a  short  "time,  rai^e  himboif  to  the  rank'  of' 
tf  landed  proprietor— ^e  tcmptatiians  to  'defee**t  are  si>ch  as  fhe^ 
ordittaiy  ratier  of  virtue  in  that  rank  of -Hfewill  rarely'  bo  aWe  to 
jsaut*     W-e  know  already,  A^m  doctftoenis^bat  have 'been  laid^ 
befiOKO  tbe  fpvri^Iio,  that  she  Americans  boast  dF^prddi^iou^  de-' 
atKiMfS  ihavtng  taken  plao6  ^from  the  'Bn«i*h  frtrecs ;— and  tbe 
faitiv  when  averred  in  .P»rli*me»r,'  met  withrtolhing  but  an  e-' 
vwit  -anaBver  from  his  Mt<jesrv'''8  Ministers.-    We  know  alijo,* 
tbata  propoaition  to  encourage  d^ortion,  by  holding  oura  large 
bribe«l*tbe 'public  expense,  was  entertaiiHid  in  Congress  ;   and; 
aWiough-'if  was  rejected  as  iticonsistertt  with  the  principles  of 
honciiifabte  hosdUty,  we  have  tlHf  1^  d6obt  thirt  it  wiWbe  renewed^ 
if  we  ahonid  itoUy  proce^  to  enforce  6ur  demands  of  territory* 
hy  an  a«liial  invasion  of  their  «oil';-^rt6i<do  we  see  very  well  op* 
4xfk  what  groond^  we  ibouki  then  b«entitted<to^mpbin  of  if*- 
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Ataimt  s  bwk«g  inTader— an invidir ArdM  tivoiied  fwrpoief 
or  compiest— «li  arms  are  h«M  t^  be  kwftili  and  «U  lievioeft  1^ 
Which  he  can  be  reaistedt  ptuaswovthy.  Bel,  imlmhrtr  tfaia  ^A^ 
dittonal  seduction  be  retorted  lo  #r  not,  we  greatly  fear  tlw^ 
manj  ^I  be  found  to  vieid  tp  the  existing  tewmtaiiang"^aBd 
that,  after  incurring  promgiotta  and  irttolecaUe  expense  in  trafi»* 
porting  men  to  £ht  our  meianoholybatllea'itt  America,  «r« 
siiail  find  their  ranks  reduced  by  other  agents  than  Iho  sword  or* 
the  pestilence,  and  their,  officers  droqping  with  resenttBent  and 
ttgiony  over  their  daily  returns  of  those  who  are  fisissiBg  whsiw 
there  has  been  no  battle  i — and  who  are  not  ody^lost  to  their 
country,  but  gained  by  her  exulting  adteasary. 

We  mast  now  draw  to  the  cloae  of  these  obsenraniosw;  and 
indeed  there  b  tint  one  other  point  which  weateamtiaus  to  brk^ 
before  our  readers  America  is  destined,  at  aH  events^  io  be  a 
great  and  a  powerful  nation.  In-  ieM  than  a  century  ahe  must 
haTe  a  population  of  at  least  sevett<;y  or  eighty  millions.  War  oanK 
not  prevent,  and,  it  af^)ears  by  explirieace^  con  scaro^  retard 
this  natural  mulcipHcation.  Alt  these  people  wii  speak  Enfj^ish  \ 
and,  according  to  the  most  probable  oonieetiire,  wtU  live  MMler 
firee  governments,  whether  repabiican  or  moaaarcMeai,  andwitt 
be  imlustrious,  well  e<faieated,  and  civiKzed.  Within  no  serr 
great  distance  of  time,  therefore,--^itfaia  a  peKod  to  whi^ 
those  who  are  now  entering  life  may  eadly  aarrtve,  Ameriea 
will  be  one  of  the  most  powerfiti  and  inyportaai  aations  of- she 
earth ;  and  her  friendehip  and  commerce  wiU  be  more  vahmdy 
and  of  greater  consequence,  in  (iH  prdbobili^f ,  Chan  that  of  any 
iene  European  state.  England  badU-we  oven  ^hink  that  dbe 
atill  has— great  and  peculiar  advantages  Gew  seemiag^to  heieolf 
this  friendship  and  this  commet^ee  A  oowiBftm  ori gin,^-^a  con^ 
mon  language,— a  common  iaw,'-L-a  common  enyeymeat  of  fpe^ 
dom, — all  seem  to  point  them  out  to  each  other  as  oatttrai  fsioida 
and  allies.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  that  shortsighted  and 
&tfti  policy,  that,  for  such  an  object  as  we  have  been  endeavoui^ 
fug  to  expose,  should  sow  the  seeds  of  incurable  hostility  be- 
tween two  such  ootiAtrie»*-*put  rancour  in  tl>e  vessel  ot -liieir 
peace,  and  fix  in  the  deep  Ibuadations  and  venerabtearcUvsa 
of  their  history,  to  which  for  centuries  their  eyes  wifl  be^^sven^ 
ed,  the  monuments  of  English  enmity  and  Amerieanaaiouf,  <Ai 
the  same  conspictious  tablet — binding  up  together  the  sentiments 
of  hate  to  England  and  love  to  America  as  counterparts  of  the 
same  patriotic  feeling — and  mingUng  m  indissohiMe  associatioti 
the  memory  of  aU  that  is  odious  in  our  history,  with  aH  that  4s 
glorious  in  theirs  ?  Even  for  the  ia^gniflcant  present^  we  lose 
more  by  the  ennaty  of  America  than  can  be  made  up  to  os  by 
the  Iri^odabip  of  ^  the  rest  of  the  world    We  lose  the  largest 
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«nd  most  profitable  market  for  our  manufacttires^^-^^id  we  traui, 
qp a nitioo,  destiaed  to  ap  vast anuiereiKe» Xo  do  wuboi^t jthpse 
«oiBHaoditiei  with  whidi  we  alone  can  ^lurimb  tbem^  and  tronif 
dM  use  of  wluck  nothinig  but  a  course  of  absolute  hus^Ii^.  could, 
liAve  waanad  tb^a.  But  these  present  disadvanti^^^  we  coo^, 
itss,  are  triflji^g,  compared  wilh  those  which  wefor^  for  futun. 
nty :  And  wbea  we  consider  that,  by  » tone  of  genuuie  marina* 
mmityt  moderatioii,  and  cordiaUty»  we  mi^ty,  at  this  very  crir 
sis,  hav«  laid  the  foundation  of  unspeakable  wealth,  comfort^ 
and  greatness  to  both  countries,  we  own  that  it  reouires  tha 
f^eolb^stion,  of  all  oar  pniden<  resolu^ons  about  coolness  and 
conciliation,  to  retrain  us  from  gpeaking  of  tbe  conti:a8t  affi>rd« 
•edby  o«rasWd<^ondi»ol,  hi  such  terms  as  it  OMght  be  cpoken  of$ 
-r^as,  if  the  occasion  caUs  for  it,  weahall  |u>t  fear  to  speak  of  it 
liereafser. 

•  The  Americans  are  n^  liked  in  this  country ;  and,  we  are  no^ 
<KMv  gcHog  to  recommend  them  as  olgfcts  of  our  love.     Wa 
miistsfl^9  however,  that  thqy  are  not  fairly  judged  of  by.  theiip- 
ncmpapen;  which  Are  written  for  the  roost  part  by  expatriated. 
LrisMnen  or  Scotdhmen,  and  other  adventurers  of  a  similar  de^ 
«criptiaii>  jivho  take  advantiu^-of  the  unboiiuided  license  of  tb« 
press  4q  indulge  their  own  nevy  passions^  and  aim  af  excitinf . 
that  attention  by  the  violence  of  their  Abuser  which  they  ar^^ 
conscioiis  they  could  ^leiver  command  by.t^e  force  nf  .th^ir  rea^ . 
acNiings.    Tm  geeater  part  of  the  polished  and  intelligent  Ame» 
rioans  appear  li^  on  tlie  front  of  public  liie,  >aQd  iuak^  qo  figure 
tia  her  external  history.    But  there  are  thousands  of  true  repub*  . 
iicaos  in  that  country,  who,  tiU  lately,  have  n^ver.ielt  any.thii^ 
tearards  E^glssid  bat  the  most -cordial  esteem  aj^d  acJmiratipn^ 
and  to  whom  it  has  been  th^s  bitterest  of  all  mortifications  that  she 
iMa  at  last  disappointed  their  reliance  on  the  genjerosity^nd  mag- 
aanimtify  of-herconocilib  beU^d  their  predictions  pf  her  lilien^ty^- 
«mi  jnaimed  tbi»  execrations  whic^  the  factious  and  malignant . 
Samm)^  ie?e)led  ather  in  vain.    Thi^  is  the  party  too*,  mat  is. 
destined  4ikmaftely  to  take^tbe  lead  in  (hat  country,  v^hen  tbe  inr 
4Ciet|saof  the  pcpulatioa '^hail  have  lessa^  the  demand  jbr  lap  ^ 
boari  awiU  by  restmng  the  aatiMral  infiiiitepoeiof  iwei^th  and  inp 
t^igenit^-  converted  a  nominal  democracy,  into  a  virtual  aristo- 
4pr^iey  oJrprop«r^,.taleni8nnd  reputation  ; — and  this  party,  whom 
3i«e  mig^  have  so  hoo^ourably  cpnciUat^d,  we  firt»t  disg^8tedf 
\}f  the  humiliating  spectacle-  of  a  potent  British  fleet  battering- 
idpwn  magnifiomt  edifice^  unconaeotedwit^  purposes  of  war« 
luid  l§ien  packing  up  feme. miserable  hogsjb^a^s  of  tobaqcoasi 
4the  vwmfi^M  the  platider,  we  disdain  to  remembor  w^biob,  of - 
j|.4^enceles0  yiyflge».aad . afterwards  looaed  t<>  ipor^jecioii^  ip?;/ 
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^  War  ^h  4nieric0(i  K^t* 

Bind  for  an ,  integral  part  of 

-*and  more  perhaps  thaH.e- 
i  for  there  is,  or  at  least  has 
in  the  country  to  abet  the 
lefiance  and  hostilitj  to  Ame- 
our  maritime  rights  were  at 
laudable ;  nor  shall  the  time 
Rpplaud  diat  spirit  which  is 
ling  one  atom  of  the  honour 
enace'or  violence.  Since  this 
9wereri  has  bcfin  understood 
c  we  can  perceive  a  gradual 
3f  the  injustice  and  the  dan* 
T>erson8|  no  doubt — and  un«- 
ioeraUe— to  whom  war  is  at- 
»cpeeted  to  do  what  they  can 
,     .  ^  Jierers  and  contradors,  and 

those  who,  in  still  higher  stations,  depend  for  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  appointment  and  multiplication  of  such  offices,  are 
naturally  downcast  at  the  prospect  of  a  durable  pacification; — 
and  hail  with  joy,  as  thty  foment  with  industry, 'every  sym- 
ptom of  national  infatuation  by  which  new  contests,  however 
hopeless  and  houiever  sangoin'ary^  tnay  be  brought  upon  the 
country.  But  the  sound  apd  disinterested  part  ot  the  oommu- 
Jitty — tliosc  who  have  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  contractor  and 
the  minister — ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  a  very  opposite 
fteHn^ ; — and  it  is  to  them  that  tliese  observations 'are  addressed 
-^^ot  to  Influence  their  passions,  butto  rouse  their  understand- 
iags,  and  to  make  one  calm  appeal  to  their  judgment  and  can- 
dour from  paltry  prejudii^es  and  vulgar  antipathies.  •  .  - 
•  Why  the  Americans  are  disliked  m  this  country,  we  iiaveae^ 
ver  been  able  to  understand ;  for  most  certainly  they  reseinbte 
us  far  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world*  They  are 
brave,  find  boastful,  and  national,- and  fkctiousr  like  oiiVBeltefi  r*^ 
about  as  polished  as  99  in  100  of  oar  own  t^ountryitien  in  the 
upper  r«nks— and  at  leasts  as  nHHral  afi4  well  educated  in  the 
lower.  Their  viruiet^  t^ne  such  a^  we  ottgKt  to  admire,-ti*(br  thty 
arre'  those  on  which  we*vahieour(«elVes  most  hlghh  ;'  artd  their 
velyftRutts  seert  to  have  seme  daim  to  our  indurgcncej  since 
^ey  are  those  with  which  we  also  are  reproached  by  third  par-* 
tiefe.  '  We  see  nothing  then  f^om  which  we  can  supp^^se  this 
prevAilrng  dislike  of  them  to  originate,  but  a  secret  grudge  ,at 
jth^m  for  having  asseked,  and  manfully  vindicated,  their  inde- 
piendence.  This,  however,  is  too  unworthy  a  feeling  to  bea- 
yoWed  $  and'  tibe  very  imputation  of  i^  shoul4 .  stimiSate  as  tq 
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1SU»  War  'wUh  America,  i6S 

overcame  the  prejudices 
of  the  Sovereign  on  this 
subjects.  Tiioagh  notor 
ernamentX)fhis<;rown,i 
^vinced  of  the  necessity  o 
with  that  promptHode  ttt 
Jter,— and  which  indicate 
tkm  whidi  we  believe  b< 
^yntty  itfoibassaddr  frdin  t 
-«^<  I  was  the  last  man  in 
^-ihdependence;  add  I  fe 
'  «It  wottW  be  extreme! 
Segent  har  itiberited  thi 
tlie  spirit  tif  it  4nt6  the  ir 
goci^ions  are  conducted 
moment  t<y  the  interests 
tierer  any,  at  the  same 
honour  might  be  so  easily  acruuicu. 
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Not«  Heyoianr  ;  F^raphra^is  BeDedictina»  et  Lexicon  Pindaricum, 
€%.  integro  DammK  Opere  Etymologtco  cxcerptnm,  et  justa  Serie 
dispo^itum  ;  digessit  et  edidic  Henricus  Huntingford,  LL.B.  8vo. 
UlOs.  - 

Dammii  Lexicon  Plndancmn.    8to.     Idi. 

ORAMA. 

Harleqtun'  Hoax  i  or  t  Paatomine  proposed.  By  t.  Dfiniki.  8vo. 
ls.6d. 

Three  Dramas,  ttz.  Tho  Bail  Tictoet^  Tbo  Mystoris«s  PVcket; 
and  The  Heh'ess.    18mo.     8«. 

VDVCATIOlt. 

A  Practical  View  of  Chrsli^  Edueafiom  in  its  eaily  stafst* 
iSmo.    5«. 

Guide  for  Vonth ;  reeommondtng  Fiety^  Stc*    By  J.  D.  B«rle».  • 
12mo.    Ss.  .  . 

French  Idiomatical  Phrases  §nd.Di^o^pM8  for  £|ch0ois.    By  M^  * 
I)es  Carrieres.    Ss.  6d. 

HISTORY* 

Cobbett's  FarUamentaiy  History  of  England,  Vol.  XXIL  Eoyai 
gm.    l/.U8.6d. 

Short  Introduction  to  Histoiy ;  suggested  by  Goghlan's  Systtfm  of 
Ifaeroonics.     By  M.  Garwood;    9s. 

A  Ge/icalogical  History  of  the  English  Sorereigns,  ftoai  Wil«  ' 
.  liam  I.  to  Qeorge  I{L  incMive;  accompanied  with  Biographical 
Kotices,  and  Genealdgical  Tables.    By  WiHIam  Toplis. 

The  Annual  Register  $  or  a  View  of  the  History*  Pblitiks,  snQ 
Literature  for  the  Year  1805 ;  being'tbe  Fifth*  Volntne  of  ft  MeiNf 
Series.    8to.    18s. 
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IBiMicatirieir  o(  the  Sbtta  cT  tim  Pr^tMtMt  DiMetitaMlii  Sl^^ 
kBdy  and  4^*  the  Progress  of  ¥r^  Inquiry  imd . lieligittna  Xaber^r 
itstt  the  ReroluMon  to  tke  Acijesftiap  ef  4teeea  ^jwm^    JBj  JDihiiui' 

i-Aw;    •      •  f 

An  Ifisiorioa  Treatise  ef  m  Actien  or  $uit  el  Lair*  4uid  of  tbi|% 
I^receedtogs  «Med  in  tiie  Court  ^  King's  Bench  and  Cemm^  Piea^s* 
fivni  tke  origioal  Process  to  Judgment.     By  K.  Boote.     The  fiftk 
edidon,  with.  Ariditiens,  l>jr  W-  BaUealkife,  £m|.  Banister.    #«u 
9s.  6d. 

Tke  Origin  PsQgreM,  aadfiresoftt  Praotke  of  tlie  Baakiupt  hm^ 
bedi  is  Ef^kiyi  and  belaid    By  £;d«raid Ckristu^ £iq.    VoLIL. 
%eb    UL£s. 

.An  Amelysifljr  mnranged  to  serve  ^dso*  «i »  Caeifetidioui  Digested 
Index  of  Mr  Feame's  Essay  on  ConMogent  Reosaioders,  and  fixeca- 
tory  Devises^  ^d  of  JOr  Buikr'a  NotcAi  By  R.  H.  Come,  JSs^.  o£ 
Lincoln's  fno*     Royal  See^     i09*  6d      ,    .  :     . 

A  Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleadiog«  with  precedents  of  Indictment^ 
SnecieiFleiii>Ac««dspladtaPrnQUoe.    %T«.S^ckie.  2voL.Svo. 

Stale  Trials,  firom  the  earliest  Period  to  the  preRent  Time.    Com 
pifed  by  T.  &  UoireU,..F.  R.  &  f.S.  A.    VoL  XXL    Royal  $wo. 

Supplemental  Notes  to  Mr  Hivne's.Coaimeetaries  on  the  Law  oi^ 
ScaUafidirespeclt^g  Criwies.    By  Ihe  Author  of  the  Commenterief 
4ko.     180. 

M£9ICI]i«9  feUtODlfY^  AVD  AH ATOMT. 

lOboepraCions  on  Piibnonary  ConswMfitioa.  By  H.  H.  Soathcgr, 
M.  D.    Sto.    7s. 

A  Pbaetophmi  Pitptrtalion  ,00  ifae  Hereditary  PeouVarities  of 
the  Human  Constitation.    By  Joseyh  Adaois»  M.  I>.  F.  L.  Hi.'.  4c*/ 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  several  strikiog  and  incdngruoos  Passages^ 
14 Btednnsn de iStaei's  Work  <m  Gennai^i  with  St»o«iiroe  an  that 
Country.     By  a  Gersoaa. 
iWfrmAhm»f$^  ■  ISnio..  .4<4  -,     .    . 

How  to  be  Happy,  or  the  Agreeable  Hours  of  Human  Life.  B/* 
George  Bfew6«5.    i'^mo^    lOU* 

Essays,  Moral  and  Reli^oos.  .  By  Wm.  ?ottar,.    Cr^  Sro.    6s. 

Pour  Deviaer^  new  Ein^nticaA  Propositions,  ^cc.  J^oetsy  utA^ 
Prose,  selected  by  a  Lady.    2tq1.  t^o*     1^ 

The  Coaftssionsof  Sir  Henrjr  Looguevitte*  By  K^  P.  GiUies^ 
2toL13bio.    10b.  6d. 

..  ;liAT0BMATI<JS. 

The  Teacher's  Assistant,  or  Arithmetician's  Gmde.    By  R.  £LM* 

^    Prioctples.  of  Practical  Perspective*    Qy  ^....^  Bro«n.  ■  PartIL' 
with  twelve  curious  EngraTiogs.  > 
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Esrercises  in  Simple  EqufttionB»    By  theSame^     12m<^    Is.  6<!L 

The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  m'  the  Theory  of  Gaming  made  easy 
taerexy  peraoi^acquaitttadwitbiMMDaieii  Arfthmeiic.  ByW.Roaae* 
8vo.     153. 

The  Elements  of  Lai>dsurv^n||^  practically  a<}apted  t»  the  Use 
«r  School  and  Students :  ilkistrailed  by  higMy -finUIied  Engravings, 
plain  and  ooloared*  By  Alnmham  Crokeiv  LafMUmryeyoT,  ^  Froaoe. 
A  Neir  Edition.     9«. 

New  Mathematiqal  TaUes,  C0ataimng  tiie  Factors,  ^Sqnftfes,  Cubes, 
Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and  Hyperbolic  Logaritbina,  * 
of  all  nanbers  from  I  to  10,000 ;  Tables  of  Powers  ahd  Prime  Ntim- 
bers ;  an  extensive  TaMe  of  Formuke,  or  'General  •  Synapsis  of  die ' 
inost  important  Particulars  relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  EqiUtioAi^ 
Series,  Fluxions,  Fiuerts,  4[c.  to.  By  P«ler  fiarkv^  of  the  Roya 
Military  Academy.    8vo.     18s. 

HSCHAinCS* 

The  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  John  SmeAon,  Civil  Eo^neer,  and  > 
F.  R>  S.  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society }  printed  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Transactions,  and  comprising  bis  Treatise  on  Miils«  fonasinv'  > 
a  fourth  volume  to  bis  liepoits.     With  twelve  Eograviiigs.    4to.    \L  ^ 
ll«.6d. 

NATt^RAIi  HISTOIIT*    »         •  * 

Essay  on  Dew,  and  several  appearances  coaaeeted  'Wtth  itr    By  - 
W.  Charles  Wdl,  M.p.  XR.S.    1\ 

The  Cocker,  containing  every  InCsnnajtimi  to  4he  J^tditn  lai 
Amateurs  of  the  Game  Cock.    By  W*  Skecchly«    8vo.    5s$^i.   - 

The  Picture  of  Natvre  \  or,  a  tienerat  Svihrey  of  the  Principal 
Objects  of  the  Creation,  which  preseot  themselves  to  theObsemtttott 
of  Man;  calculated  to  convey  I^iscellaneoos  Instruction  to  Yo^mg 
Persons,  and  to  direct  their  Attention  Co  the  gveat  First  Cause,  "bj 
William  jaiard  Hort.  .  12ma.    Su        . 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Wayerly,  or 'tis  Sixty  Years6iiM».  TbM  Edition*  a^roL  ttoO. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author.     1/.  Is.  .    ,       ■  ,   • 

Duty;  by  the  late  Mrs  Eoberls,  with  Poetry,  and. m€hamc«if  of 
th^  Author.     By  Mrs  Opie.    8  vol.     12ma-    I&      • 

Don  Quixotf ,  in  Spanish,  Por  el  R4o  Desi  Vtlipe  iFenMndec,  eo 
4t6nios.     ISmo.    j2L  Is.  •' 

Milford  House,  or  Folly  as  it  Flies.  By  «  kte  Officer  of  tbe 
Third  Guards.    ^  vol.     l^mo,     i8».   -  -  : 

A  Month  in  Town.  By  Humphry  Hedgehog,  £s<^  8  voL  Ifimo. 
16s.  6d. 

The  Family  RobinsoaCr«soe«  Trgnslate*  &t>ni  ibe  Oimikafi  of 
^f .  \yiss,     12mp.    6s..  -v.  .  /      * 

Alkalomeric^  the   Son  of  Maograby :  «ji  Arabian  Tale.    8row  ' 
5i.6d. 

Bachelor's  Miseries.  By  ao  Old  Maid  of  DisiiaclUn.  4  '^ 
|2ma    I/.  4»s.  ^.  -         ..-  .M  . 
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The  Recloie  of  Norway.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  t*orter.  .  4  voL 
ISmo.     Ii4s.         " 

The  Hypocrite,  or  the  Modem  Jaons.  By  Sdba  I>avenport.*  S 
toL    lA  5s.  ' 

Montreiihe,  or  the  Plser  of  Scodatid:    4  roh*  .  1/.  2s. 

l»OETirY. 

The  EicHe,  a  Poem,  from  the  Russian  MS.  of  the  Author,  Who 
fell  before  Dregden.    5«.  6d.  ' , 

Oasian's  Fingal,  a  Poem  in  Six  Books ;  rendered  Into  Verse.  By. 
George  Harvey.    8va     Itfe. 

Pi^sea  of  Anoient  Poetry,  (Vom  unpublished  MSS.  and  scarce     • 
bociks.  .  Fopfoc.  4to.  188.  :-^Blue  Paper  I/,  lis.  6d. 

Whetstone^  Metric  Life  of  Geo.  Gascoi^e.    Foolsc.  4to.    5e^ 

CarmeB  BritamtioUtn ;  or  the  Songr  of  Britab  t  written  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  Regent.    By  Lord  Thurldw.    4t6.    5&. 

The  Poetical  Register  for  1810  and  rSll,  being  the  Eighth  Vo- 
luioe  of  the  Work.  This  Volume  includes  more  than  three  hundred 
Ortgtnid^uid  Fugitive  Poems,  nearly  one-half  of  which  are  original  ; 
and  above  two  hundred  Criticisms  upon  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Pro- 
ductionsf  puUiifaed  during  1810  and  181 1.    Cr.  8vo.     12$. 

The  Condemned  Vestal;  in  Three  Books.    8vo.    4s. 

Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs  $  consisting  of  Ode,  Elegy,  Mpral  Essay^ 
and  Sonnet.    By  WtlUam  Taylor,     l^rao.    56. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

CJentiderationg  sur  Geneve,  dan^  ses  Rapports  avec  FAngletcrre 
et  les  Etata  Protettants ;  su2^^  d'un  Discour^  prononce  ^Geneve  ^ 
sur  la  Pfafloaophie  d'Histoire.    Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  df  Sismondl, 
8tow    4«. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House  on  tfae  Subject  ofPensions.  8vo, 
48.6d. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  die  rery  eminent  importance  of 
Sicily  to  Great  Britain.    Is.  6d. 

R^ort  firom  the  Sel^t  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common^  oa 
the  Com  Laws.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Fint  and  Siecobd  Report  from' the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
LordSy  relating  to  the  Com  Laws.  '  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Ri^its  of  War  aad  Peace,  uteluding  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
of  Nation's ;  translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Grotius,  with  Notea 
end  nittttratioiis  from  the  best  Politica]  and  Legal  Writers,  Antieni 
and  Modem.  By  the  Rev*  A.  C.  Campbell,  A.  M.  S  vol  Svo* 
U  11a.  6d. 

PmLOLOOY. 

New  Orthographical  Bxercises,  withT  the '  correct  Orthoepy  of  e- 
t^ery  Word»  according  to  the  most  approved  modern  usage,  for  the 
Use  of  Por^Tgnerty  and  Sdkools  in'  general    By  Alex.  Power.    1 2mo. 

Clef,  on  Tbemet  iraduita  dc  la  Gi^mmaire  do  Nicoks .  Hamcl^ 
dPapres  I'Edkion  St^r^typc.    12mo.    38»  '        ' 
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tro  ^^artcfrfy  Zia  0f  Ngw  I^U^tfi^ 

.  If^rodactory  Latin  Exerinsei  to  tboK  of  ClMrhe^  EIKs»  sd  %r* 
B(er ;.  designed  fcM-  the  Yoynger  Clames  of  Learnera.  I2mm*  2^«6d» 
,  Tbe  Diaionarj  of  the  E^glinh  LMDgmage^  in  which  t&ie  Wqr^ 
are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  differeat  S^ 
mficationa^  bj.Examplea  froa^  thm  best  Writeip  ;^  to  if  hick  are  piefijc* 
ed^  a  History  of  the  Language^  and  an  £oglj«h  Grasnoar.  fij  Sj^ 
»iiel  Jobnson,  LL«  IX  Wi&  xMUieiiovs  Cocrei^ix^,  aiklwjkbthe 
addition  of  many  thousand  Words.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd^  M.  A. 
R&A.    Parti-    4to.     1/.  Is. 

A  Compendious  Sy sterol  of  Practical  £o§|ifth  Onamoft,    Bj  Jobp 

T^  cbieflj  des^ped  fiur  tiie 

2i.6d. 
or  of  a  Revie^  of  the  Fxx;^ 
ik  P^ofesaor  Stewart.    8vp. 

ETidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  ReTelattoik  By  dieAe^ 
Ihomas  Chalmers.     ?>•  6d. 

Rura)  Discourses.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Chnrton*    $  vol.  1 2laio.    ^ 

A  CofnparatiTe  View  of  the  Churehes  of  Rposeapd  £i^an4*  ^7 
JHerhertMa»>h,  D.D.  RR.a     Svo.    7s.  6d. 

Tracts  on  i)>e  Doctrine  Cff  the  lioly  Trinity^  and  on  thet  Niceifie 
md  Atbaoasian  Qcpeds^  with  a  Disquisition  on  I^ionai  Christiainty  ; 
by.  So^une  Jeiiyns  ]&8^.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  jtbe 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Aihanasiao  Creed.  By  tUe  Right  litaL 
T-  Burgess,  Bi*hop  of  St  David,     gvo*    43^       .  , 

Evangelical  Christianity 'Considered)  and  st^ows  to  be  iGynopynoiia 
with  Unitariauisoi ;  in  a.  Course  of  Lectures  joiv  some  o|  the  most 
Controverted  Poitits  of  Christian  Doctrine  i  addressed  to  Trioitariajot*. 
^y  John  Grundyi  One  of  tb^  Minis^efs  of  the  CI|bj^  i;i^  Or^flt  Street, 
Manchester.    2  vol.  8vo.    1/.  4s.'  ...'•. 

The  Complete  Works  of  th^  late  Rev.T. Robinsop,  M.A*  late 
Wont  of  $t  Mary,  Leicester,  amd  Fellow  of  Trini^  Co%ge9./Ca|n» 
bridge;  containing  Scripture Characteny  theChristiaii  System^  firish^^ 
phecies  of  the  Messia]i»  any  of  wliich  may  be  bad' separate,    8  vot 

A  Candid  and  Impartial  Inc^uiry  mto  the  Presetit  State  of  tbe  Mf^ 
thodist  Societies  in  this  K'mgdom ;  wherein  U>eir  Doctrines.aie  iTair- 
ly  examined,  their  Disci|dine.  and.  Economy  investigated^  real  Excel- 
lencies in  eaeh  displayed  and  vindicated.    Bvo^    7&*  6d^ 

TQPOeBAPIlJJf. 

Magna  Britannia.;  VoL  III.  containing  CorBwaiL  Bjr  the  &«▼•' 
Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M.  &c.  and  Samuel  Lysons,  esq*  F.R.  S.  &c. 
4co.  Sk  15s.— with  Views,  6/.  18s — royal  4co.  G/.  6s. — ^witb  Views, 
lUlls. 

Briunnia  Depicta,  Part  XV*  SL  15s.— Proofs  eL  6S..--M  India 
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The  History  of  Essex,  from  the  earliest  peHod  to  the  present 
time,  with  Biographical  Noeicef  of  t&e  most  dtstinguished  and  re- 
markable Natives.  By  £li2.  Osborne.     Part  L  4to.  15& — royal  4iol 

m^  -'    ,         "  ."     '  •  • 

A  Topographical  Account  ol  Bsims!^  and  Thome  (Yorks)iife)[y 
with  the  Vtllages  adjacent.     By  W.  Peck.    4to.     R  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Post  Roads  in  France  for  1S14*,  pnblidied  by  AathDritr. 
ISmo.    8s. 

VOYAGES  A 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  i 
not  of  that  Country^  onder  the  oi 
1809  and  1810 ;  in  which  is  inch 
Settlements  on  the  Eastersi  Coast 
cnrrences  in  Arabia  f*elix  ;  and  s 
original  African  Tribes,  from  Mc 
wim  Vocabularies  of  theiv  Xax\2 
kc     Royal  4to.    Sl>  Sh 

A  Jouml  <)f  a  Voyage  in  1811'  ani 
letoming  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ai 
the  Hope,  Capt.  Jas.  Pendergrass.  By 
S4  coloured  Prints.    4to.    S/.  Ss. 

Letters  from' Albion  toar  Friend  on 
Tears  l¥lO,  ll,  l2,  and  18.    ^  vol.  sn 

RdatioD  Historiqne  de  leur  Voyag 
dh  NouTeau  Continent  pendant  les  An: 
Hnmboldt  9c  Bonpland.  Torni.  I*  P^ 
Geographiques  et  Physiques.    4to^     p 

A  Translation  of  th^  first  two  Tolnm 
imder  the  dde  of  Personal  Narrative  < 
Regions'  of  the  New  Continent,  dnrin 
companied  by  the  whole  of  the  text  of 
sdection  of  plates  by  M.  de  Hnmboldt ; 

tile  Title  of  Researches  on  die  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the 
Asdent  Inhabitants  of  America,  Sic*  ftc.  By  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
Ktmt.  Illustrated  by  plates,  some  of  which  are  coloured*  4  tt)L 
8vo.     2?.  12s.  6d. 

A  Voyage  round  Gieat  Britain,  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  the 

{ear  181V  ^td  cominendng  ttom  the  La^dV  Etid,  ConV^lf.  By 
tichard  Ay  ton.'  With  a  Series  of  Views,  illustratiTe  of  the  diame- 
ter and  prominent  features  of  the  coast ;  drawn  and  engrayed  by  Mr 
Wm.  Daniell,  F.  R.  A.     Nos.  I.  to  Vlt.     10s.  6d.  each. 

Letter  from  Paris.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Chetwode  Eustace.    8to.    4n 
Paris  in  1802  and  1814.    By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shepherd-   Sto.    8s. 
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Nod  Qerman  Booh  imported  by  T.  Beosmr,  Broad^Streetf 
Exchange. 


Jitical  Pamphlets.    1814. 
istronomie.    3  vol.     1813. 

se  durch  Norwegen  und  Lapplatud    2  rot.  Sro.    B^*^ 
Jii 

Wudergeburh  ein  Politische  Venuche  Yon  Schmidt* 

:hriften.    12  vol.    1806. 

Leben.    3  vol.     1808  to  1814-. 
Jacobe's  Samrotlicb^  Werke.    7  vol.     1813. 
Klaproth's  Reise  en  Den  Kaukasua.    S  voL    1812  to  ISHd 
Kotzebue*8  last  novels. 
Lafontaine's     do. 
La  Motte  Fougue's  last  Eomauces. 
Richter  (J.  Paul)  Lavana  oder  Erzolehre.    3  voL    1814. 

— , Man  &  Phoebus.     18H. 

Muzzea  zu  einer  Geschichte  des  Russisch  Franzo-siscfaen  Kri^ 
im  jahr  1812.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1814* 
Taschenbucher.     1814. 
Tieck's  Phantusus.    2  vol.  8vo.     1812. 

The  above  form  part  of  a  catalogue  of  German  books  just  ptdii- 
lishedy  including  all  the  well  known  authors. 
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AftTtcLfe  t  T%^  Lord  of  the  Lies.  A  Poerti.  fiv  WAL+fe* 
Scott  Esq.  4to.  pp.  440k  Edinburgh,  Consuble  &  Co* 
London,  Longman  &  Co*     1815. 

TTere  ift  another  genuine  lay  of  the  giredt  Minsti'el—with  alt 
-■^  his  characteristic  faults,  beauties,  and  irregularities.  The 
same  glow  of  colouring — the  same  energy  of  narration— the  Samd 
amplitude  of  description — are  conspicuous  here,,  which  distin- 
guish all  his  other  productions : — with  the  same  still  more  cha* 
tacteristic  disdain  of  puny  graces  and  small  originalities — the 
true  poetical  hardihood,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  urges  oii 
tiis  Pegasus  fearlessly  *  through  dense  and  rare, '  and,  aiming 
gaDanUy  at  the  great  ends  of  truth  and  effect,  stoops  but  rardv 
to  study  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained — avaib 
himself,  without  scruple,  of  common  sentiments  and  common  i« 
mages  wherever  they  seem  fitted  for  his  purposes-r-and  is  otigU 
nalby  the  very  boldness  of  his  borrowing,  and  impressive  by  nia 
disregard  of  epigram  and  emphasis. 

Though  bearing  all  these  marks  of  the  master^s  hand,  the 
work  before  us  does  not  come  up,  in  interest,  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  even  to  Marmion.  There  is  less  connected  stofv— * 
and,  what  there  is,  is  less  skilfully  complicated  and  disentangled^ 
and  less  diversified  with  change  of  scene,  or  variety  of  character; 
In  the  scantiness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  broken  and  disconti* 
nnous  order  of  the'  events,  as  well  as  the  inartificial  insertion  of 
detached  descriptions  and  morsels  of  ethical  reflectioti,  it  heart 
more  resemblance  to'the  earliest  of  the  author's  greater  produce 
tions ;  and  suggests  m  coropariscm,  perhaps  not  altogether*  to  his 
.  advantage,  with  the  structure  and  execution  of  the  Lay  pf  the 
Last  Minstrel : — for  though  there  is '  probably  more  force  imd 
substonce  in  the  latter  parts  of  th^  present  work,  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  that  enchanting  perfi)nnance  iu  delicacy  and  sweeW^ 
roL.  XXIV.  Ko.4!^«  $ 
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Tiess,  and  even — U  it  to  be  wondered  ^t  after  four  snch  pnUtca* 
tions  ? — in  originality. 
.  '  Tlie  title  of  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isfcs  '  has  been  adopted,  we 
presume,  to  match  that  of*  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake:  ^' But  diere 
is  no  analogy  in  the  stori^; — nor  does  tbe  title,  on  this  occasion, 
correspond  very  exactly  wilh  lh»  eontente.  It  is  no  unusual  mis- 
fortune, indeed,  for  the  author  of  a  modern  Epic  to  have  his  hero 
turn  out  but  a  secondary  personage,  in  tbe  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  story,  while  some  unruly  underlina  runs  off  with  tbe  whole 
glory  and  interest  of  the  poem.  But  nere  tbe  author,  we  con- 
ceive, must  have  been  awnre  of  tbe  misnomer  from  the  b^in« 
Bing ;  the  true,  and  indeed  the  ostensible  hero  being,  from  the 
^ery  firH,  ne  less  a  person  than  King  Robert  Brncer;  And  the 
Ix>rd  of  the  Isles  notning  more  than  one  of  his  less  considerable 
adherents — ^whose  fickle  loves  and  prudential  mnrriage  choice* 
but  &ebly  divide  the  interest  which  is  ^xdlusivdy  due  to  that  W 

fie  poem,  indeed,  consists  substantially  of  il$^. 

well  known  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  adrea- 

rather  in  that  eventful  period  of  it  which  elaps- 

m  from  the  sliores  of  Ireland  to  those  of  Car- 

lis  famous  victory  at  Bannockburn  in  1  S14>.     Af 

\  known  to  comprise  but  a  small  part  of  bis  ac- 

ihferest  is  nnavoidablv  weakened  by  its  beio^ 

m  the  geneml  tissue  ot  the  story ;  and^  even  ia 

is  givepii  SQ  much  isi  left  out  as  to  poduce  a 

;y  both  of  incidents  and  of  comx^on  in  th^ 

^e  narrative  \  which  we  do  not  thiAk  very  hap- 

the  imaginary  adventures  of  Lord  Kon^ld  and 

which  belong  indeed  to  a  totally  different  sor^ 

pf  interest,  and  assort  but  ill  with  the  tale  of  patriotic  cxplctfta, 

and  anxieties,  and  suSerings,  upon  which  they  are  engrafted^ 

Tbe  consequence,  df  thu^  ^lending  the  historical  and  ^titioua 

parts  of  the  fable  into  one,  is  not  only  to  produce  a  feeliiig  olf 

incofigruitVi  but  of  disappointment ;  for  a;s  the  poem  begins 

with  Uie  iipagirvary  persons^  and  takes  its  title  from  thero»  wt 

xontinue  to  loot  for  the  resumption  of  that  wilder  legend,  long 

Vifter  the  Bruce  has  filled  the  sCene  with  his  own  real  presence  t 

"and,  6f  course,  l^nd  but  %,  careless  ear  to  tl^e  first  exploita  o^ 

}iim  whom  we  dq  not  immediately  r^Qguize  as  i^s  proper  bero. 

^ ,  *Mr  Scotia's  noeticol  character  is  x^w  so  well  understood  an^ 
established  wid^  the  public,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe 
k  at  large  m  reviewing  every  new  production  of  bis  pen  j-^ 
Ttod'by  fair  -th6  most  precise  and  in telhgible  judgment  we  caii 
pasa  upon  tba  present  goem,  b  to  compdri  it  wUI^  aobe  of 
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ibfim  wfaf c^  Ikt  b^  alreo^  ^i^W  to  th^  WQrld^  an^  wbiek  haT9 
nqw  tsiiim,  ^  fixed  aj9#  p^mmieiH  pl^ioe  in  puUic  estimatioa* 
Lookinft,  in  i^  gf|i^4  ^1^9  ^  tl^U  appropf  19!^  stumiiurdi  w# 
should  be  t^pt^  ta  siyr  of  tk^  woirk  before  ua^  tliat  we  tbi&li 
the  author  has  soipewb^t  weakened  the  peci^iaf  iofcerest  and 
charm  of  hi^  poetry,,  by  sfe^kin^  tp  sn&lam  a  morq  aerjoua  and 
}i^oic  strain  p£  feeling  tfiiMii  we  <^fe  accp$toq[)ed  |o  find  in  hi>  On 
ther  pieces, — a|id  iiiat  we  mis^  pn  the  present  o^cft^ion,  thos4 
gay  ^  lively  pictures,  of  cQurtlysplepdour  and  knigbtly^^aptr. 
ly,  ^nd  tJb(9Sie  grapjtiic.trAki,  b^U*  Ij^bdi^ppm  aod  bw  pathetic,  of 
rade^  ]ff(^  ^nd  ^mpl^  9imner%  wiM<}b  give  ^4cb  irr^stible  ricbt 
nesa  and  spirit,  ami  variety  to  the  tissue  of  his  other  rom^nceii 
The  interest  in  the  present  ^w(k  is  ata¥>ai  enti^tk  of  a  Iragkf 
q^r  heroic  ch^racter^ — i^nd  partaktes,  no  do^bt,  of  the  tnonotfiinyi 
wbii^h  is  ins^p^r^tble  from  niph  elevations ;  and  as  the^  woirk  i^ 
$tiU  sufficiently  ^-regular  in  it$  design,  diction,  ^d  versifiqaiiosi^  j 
we  are  rattier  di^ppgin^d  at  not  wdiog  something  of  the  samit 
diver^ty  in  t^e  cbara^Wr  of  its  iwk^ests  and  cannot  at  once.  vcH 
concile  onrselves  tp  the  unilbrm  deooriun  and  dignity  of  tbi 
grave  personug^  who  have  now  succeed  on  his  sceoe  to  th^ 
fa&twic  9nd  sEiAiug  and  prpmiscuous  gr9i4>es  by  w.hicb  it  was 
tjva^ly  SSois  Something,  certaialy,  ifi  lost  in  this  wAy,  dt 
that  brighuiess  and  variety  of  colpu/mg  wbith  formeq  One  of  thq 

SreaCotst  Latins  of  hia  pioetry ;  aud  mfi  aetion  is-  not  only,  km 
my  and  spirited,  but  ^e  are  cheeked  out  of  a  tnujtiiude  of  lilH 
tie  pictures  and  traiu  of  character  by  whv^h  the.  main  de^jgo^  aft 
least  as  it  is  managed  by  tbjsi  author,  i%  not  sp  much  broken  a$ 
fnh'vened,  and  the  whole  brought  nearer  to  the  standard  and 
effect  of  reality*  -^ 

It  is  in  this,  we  thinli^  that  the  chariM^er  of  the  presetit  poem 
i^elrs  chiefly  from  that  of  the  auAor's  former  productions  i.-*«i^ 
it  results  probably  from  the  Hme  general  cauae,  thitt  the  language 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  many  places  less  flowing  and  easy  thai! 
tisnf^i  and  not  only  to  deaerVe  tha  old  reproacbea  of  being  too  ^ 
tarelm  and  familiar^  but  actually  to  sink  now  and  then  into  ahn 
Salute  peorneiB^abounding  hi  frequent  repeliuoiis  of  theMmci 
l^iraaes  and  forms  of  iexpression,  a^d  ringing,  eternal  changea 
hpoft  a  very  limited  numbev  of  chtvah'ous  ana  anticjualrito  aluH 
iions.  .         ^ 

The  fictitious  pan  of -the  atorj  is^  ok)  the  whole,  tW](eaHin«> 
iHretting-^tholwh  we  ihink  that  thp  amhov  has  hacaxdad  cathep 
Vx>  Wx\e  emb^hmcni  in  Recording  the  adventjares  of  the  Bruosw 
Thei^  are  many  places,  at  least,  in  which  he  has  evidently  givea 
i|n  ail*  of  heaviness  and  flatness  to  hianarration^  bj^adhenng  tooi 
doaeiy  to  dbe  authentir  history ;  aztd  Jms  lowered  down  kk^  toot 
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tf  big  poetry  to  t&e  tatne  level  of  the  nide  <£r6iiicler»  by  whom 
the  incidents  were  ori^ally  recorded.  'Diere  is  a  more  serioos 
and  general  Aiuk,  however^  in  the  conduct  of  all  this  part  of  th* 
•tory — and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  suffidently  national— and  breathy 
nothing  either  of  that  animosky  towards  England,  ot  that  ex^ 
ultation  orer  her  defeat  whidi  roust  have  animated  all  Scotland 
at  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  and  ought  consequently  to 
have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  poem.  Ofr  Scott,  however, 
not  only  dwells  fondly  t>n  the  valour  and  generosity  of  the  in- 
vaders, but  actually  noiakes  an  elaborate  apology  to  the  English 
for  having  ventured  to  select  for  his  theme  a  story  which  records 
their  disasters.  We  hope  this  extreme  courtesy  is  not  intended 
nierefy  to  appease  critics,  and  attitict  readers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island — and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  for  what  other 
purposes  it  could  be  assumed.  Mr  Seott  certainly  need  not  have 
been  afraid  either  of  exciting  rebellion  among  his  countrymen, 
or  el*  Itfingrng  his  own  liberality  and  loyahy  into  <)uestion,  at- 
thoirgh  in  speakteg  of  the  events  of  that  remote  period,  wher^ 
.  an  overbearii^  conqueror  was  overthrown  in  a  lawkss  attempt 
to  snbduean  indcpeudentltiDgdom,  hehad  given  fiiH  e&pressioii 
to  the  hatred  and  exaltation  which  must  have  prevailed  among 
the  victors,  and  are  indeed  the  only  passions  wnieh  can  be  sup« 
posed  to  be  excited  by  the  story  of  their  exploits.  It  is  not  na-« 
tural,  and  we  are  suve  it  is  not  poeticaV  to  represent  the  agenla 
ki  such  tremendous  scenes,  as  calm  and  indulgent  judg^  of  the 
JDotives  or  merits  of  their  opponents  ;-*-and  by  lending  such  ar 
character  to  the  leaders  of  his  host,  the  author  has  actually  less* 
ened  the  interest  of  the  mighty  %ht  of  Bansocicbum,  to  that 
which  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  well  regulated  touma* 
ment  among  friendly  rivds.  We  ifiust  nbvi^  proceed,  however, 
to  let  the  r^er  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  a  work,  of  which* 
we  have  ak^y  spoken  too  much  at  large  in  these  generftl  terms. 

•  The  poem  opens  with  the  matin  song  of  the  Island  bat&,  as-' 
aembled  at  the  castk  of  Artornish,  on  tVie  Sound  of  Mull,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  union  of  its  warlike  ehief,  Lord  Ho* 
nald  of  the  isles,  with  the  foir  Edith  o^  Lorn,  who  has  had  the 
condesctndon  to  come  and  wait,  his  armal  at  this  fortress  of 
his  clan.  The  bride,  however,  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  bridak 
«lefiffht^-<^4md  we  speedily  learn  fiKnn  certain  confidential  com- 
mumoationa  with  her  nurse,  duit  tbou^  dressed  m  the  most  - 
becoming  manner,  and  desperately  in  love  with  the  bride^^'oomy 
she  is  mortaUy  ofiended,  aim  deeply:  hurt,  by  certain  suspicious 
appearances  of  neglect  and  indifference  on  his  part ;  amon^ 
which  she  very  reasonably  reckons  his  tardiness  in  appearing  to 
ijaim  hev  hand  on  that  eventfol  morning.     This  distresdu^i^ 
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eoBversationy  how^eri  .is  fdrtimatdy  brokeB'off  by  the  ap^* 
pcarance  of  Lord  Ronald's  fleet  of  gaiiies  bearing  down  the 
aovnd,  widi  streamers  flying  and  pipes  playing,  and  sweeping 
proudly  past  a  small  and  weather-worn  bark,  which  is  pakifolly 
oeating  up  a^nst  the  latouring  gales  on  whidi  they  are  pro- 
sperously steering.  The  poet  now  suddenly  leaves  t^e  bridal 
train  to  their  fortune;  and  turns  to  the  lonely  vessel  which  is 
bufietmg  the  billows  in  their  wake,  in  which  the  valiant  King 
Robert  Bruce,  with  his  dauntless  brother  Edward,  and  his  fair 
sister  Isabel,  are  stealing  privatdv  towards  their  native  ^ores  i 
till  the  freshening  Mast,  and  the  blling  night,  compel  them,  af-* 
ter  much  coteuUatton^  to  seek  the  shelter  m  Artornish  Bay  $  and 
claim,  as  unknown  knights,  the  hospitality  of  its  potent  lord. — ^ 
A  very  picturesque  account  is  ^ven  aeoordinglv  of  their  bearing 
down  through  thestormy  waves  on  diat  lighted  and  high-perch- 
ed fortress, — and  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  music  and'  revelry, 
which  come  mingling  in  tbe  pauses  of  the  bla^t^  with  the  roar' 
of  the  darksome  sea.  On  their  arrival,  they  are  mistaken  fdv 
the  abbot  come  to  cdebrate  the  marriage  $  but  are  ,at  last  ushc^ 
ed  by  toroh-ligbt  up  the  steep  and  slippery  stair,  that  descends 
from  the  postert)  to  the  water,  and  are  ieft  in  an  anti-room  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Canto,  whiie  the  warder  \goes  to  announce 
their  arrival  to  thei  splendid  party  within. 

The  Second  Canto  introduces  the  iBustrioos  ^strangers  to  thf 
presence  of  the  assenbl^d  diieftains;  among  whom  the  haughty 
ilonald  is  exx^uisitely  represented  as  loud  and  nuKxIy  by  turns  i 
and  seeking  to  di^;uise  or  atone  f<»r  llie  fits  of  cloomy  absence^ 
into  which  he  perpetually  relapses,  by  frequent  bursts  of  clamo* 
rous  and  obstreperous  gaiety.  The  Seneschal,  on  being  order- 
ed to  assign  a  place  to  the  new  guests,  is  guided  by  their  lofty 
mien  to  marshal  them  above  aU  the  ohieb  then  present — ^to  the 
great  indignation  of  tbe  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  begins,  however^ 
to  suspect  the  actual  quality  of  the  strangers ;  and  orders  hia 
bard  to  sing  a  boastful  lay,  recordixrg  certain  pretended  advan- 
tages gain^  by  him  in  battle  over  the  hard-fated  monarch* 
The  impatience  of  Edward,  and  the  dignified  rebuke  of  the 
king  himself,  render  aH  further  concealment  vain;  and  a  firig^t« 
ful  tiunult  insUntly  succeeds  to  the  bridal  festivities — Lorn» 
loudlv  insisting  upon  taking  instant  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
his  kmsman  Comyn,  sacrilegiously  slain  by  Bruce  at  the  altar,— 
«nd  Ronald,  as  vehemently  contending,  that  no  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  a  knight  who  had  thrown  himself  on  their  bospita- 
Ji^7> — a  cause  in  which  be  is  not  the  less  eager  and  resolute^ 
from  recognizing  in -the  lovely  Isobel,  who  now  throws  down  her 
y^  and  cimps  bis|)rotection£>rber  hrotberi  the  ro^al  ll)eap^ 
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ty,  ibr  ^rfk^se  9kk^  bis  he^rt  hds  ulready  been  MHilgHBiohh  be^ 
trotbed  Edith.  The  retainers  lake  part  on  each  ^\de  with  tfeeif^ 
i^ieA,  and  blood  is  dbout  to  be  slled^— when  a  siflkmn  bii|^ 
from  the  water  annoiiTices  the  ap^im^ch  of  the  tkbot  of  IoriI| 
who  ha$  at  last  arrived  to  8blen)nis$e  the  nuptials*  and  to  whca^ 
decision  the  contendhig  partiea  a^re^  to  Tefor  iJieir  6ercr  con* 
tftntion,  and  the  ihte  of  the  llhlBtrioiw  fttrnnget-q.  The  holynnil 
(urns  at  first  to  the  excom^dniaittvdl  kin^,  with  a  0tei^n  and  te» 
irere  counteniuice ;  but,  afterlisteningtoliispioaspeniteifce  and 
lofty  defence^  breaks  ottt  suddenly  iftt^  a  pwphetic  and  v*ry  |xj* 
dkal  rapture  i — takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  high  career  upbn 
irhkk  he  is  about  to  enler* — and  pt^otioiAic^s  hiin  b^osaed,  and 
Reserving  of  blessing,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  his  country* 
He  then  falls  bac|c  in  the  arms  of  his  attimdants,  and  is  borne 
ifMtanUy  to  his  gatley^  leavik^^  the  oyoraw^  afiHsembty  in  aato^ 
liishmeiit  and  «ilence« 

The  Third  Canto  recounts  the  dfepersioa  of  the  diicftains,  ami 
Ifhe  king's  adventtires  in  Ihe  island  of  Sfcye.  Lorn  withdhiwi 
with  all  bis  train  -Jn  high  re^tettttoent— which  is  stiH  farther  in-. 
f^eaaed  by  the  di^appeaf  ance  of  Edith,  #h<>  is  ^^onjectu^ed  to 
fcate  sdnght  the  protection  ^f  the  Abbot  *nd  the  clovatera  of 
Idrta  ^  a«d  the  king  retii^  to  i^est  under  the  guarantee  of  the  bigh-^ 
minded  Rdnntd. — who  comes  alone  to  his  cfaaYnber  at  midnight^ 
I^H^sds  6own  before  him,  and  di^rotes  bimsdf  ai^d  ait  bts  people 
fb  th^  fH'oaecutibn  of  his  righteous  cansi?.  In  the  morning,  th^ 
l*esoIt^  to  irobse  all  the  watlike  islt^ndei^s  td  their  aid  (  for  which 
porpose  RohakI  and  the  l^ii^  -etnbatk  hi  one  ^Ikjr,  while  ano«; 
^er,  tinder  the  comiiialvd  df  Edwtird,  tafess  Isobcfi  back  to  ber 
Threat  in  Ii^Iand«  The  tnc^al^ch  is  driven  \jv  bafi|ing  gales  t6 
the  k-omantic  shore  to  the  south  of  Sky^^  where  they  oome  t» 
Ithchm*  under  shelter  of  th^  rocky  ahd  mobnt^mons  land  ;  and 
<he  Kin^,  %ith  Rbnald  and  \ih  \>n^y  are  tempted  by  the  appa^ 
fient  londin^  6f  the  scene,  to  go  ashbr^  and  took  for  f^me. 
We  h!iTe  then  a  Vfery  ^i'iking  des<<ription  of  the  dM>}ate  graft* 
dear  and  magnificence  of  the  landscape  which  stnrroonds  mem^ 
hi  tbe  mid«t  of  which  they  ai^fe  not  a  little  stfertted  to  difecto^er 
five  fejbct^i  and  sullen-teoking  hi^n  assembled  round  a  stag  whidi 
tkfey  hrcd  just  kilkd. — A  jcaloUs  and  suspicious  gre^tihg  ensues  $ 
Wt,  upon  being  informed  by  the  strangei's  that  their  v^s§e!  bad 
|jeeh  seen  to  make  sail^  and  stand  out  to  sea  on  the  approach  of 
k  ship  #feh  ErtgHsh  colours^  they  com^t  to  go  with  them  to  their 
^t,— Inhere  I  Sey  take  care  hoi*e\1?r  to  insist  for  ii  separate  estar 
jbitshmeht,  With  a  firetirtd  table  df  their  own^  a'nd  agree  that  one 
ft  thiwn  by  ttirris  shall  keep  ^atch  whife  the  others  sle^.  Thfj 
1^  ytftch'i$'U&(krtidEea  bv  RoiUild)  who  contriveato  I$eep  him^ 
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^cH"  awake  tokrably  wdl  whh  mediiatiras  t>n  Edith  and  Isobdp 
•ad  bis  divided  vows  And  indinatiens.  He4!hen  resigns  his  task 
to  the  ki»ff«  who  occupies  himself  till  his  appointed  hour  with  pa^ 
triotic  renedtions  and  plans  of  campaif^s. — At  dawn,  the  poor 
i»age  is  set  to  watch  for  his  masters ;  and  dfter  doing  his  bestt6 
Keep  hk  ejes  open,  by  thinking  of  his  mother  and  his  sisten^ 
floid  all  the  sports  and  wondrous  legends  that  aroused  his^chiUk 
hood,  sinks  at  last  into  irresistible  dumber ;  and,  at  that  iastaofi^ 
receives  the  dagger  of  the  first  watchful  ruffian  in  his  heart,  aad 
rouses  his  mcuter  by  his  dying  groan*  The  Kiog  Bprings  op 
in  taty^  and  feUs  the  murderer  to  the  earth ;  Mid  he  and  RonaM 
ipecdily  despatch  the  odier  four  miscreantSy  who  txmfcss,  ia 
idying,  that  they  were  retainers  of  Lorn,  and  acted  ia  revenge  tif 
Ills  ouaarel.  They  bewail  the  unhappy  page,  and  leave  the  hut 
of  Mood,  rather  out  of  spirits,  at  the  end  S[  the  third  Canto,*-^ 
taking  with  them  a  pretty  dumb  boy  whom  the  murderers  aUegeil 
they  bad  saved  from  shipwreck  the  day  before ;  and  who,  it  msof 
*be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  turns  out  to  be  the  £ur  Editi^ 
^o  had  assumed  this  disgnise,  to  facilitate  her  escape  with  the 
abbot. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  Foitrth  Canto,  Edward  Brace  rftnnii 
to  the  shor«  of  Skye,  and  his  brother— with  t^  joyful  tidingi 
that  die  standard  of  their  family  had  been  again  raised  to  ^co%- 
land,  and  that  hts  litde  army  wa^  safely  hmded  in  the  Ue  of 
Arrab.  They  set  saii  agaia,  therefore,  m  high  spirits ;  and 
rouse  all  the  Island  clans  as  they  pass  through  the  Hci^ridean  aiw 
t^iipelago,  the  aspect  and  bearings  of  whit£,  firom  SxnSei  to  Ti- 
Tee,  are  sung  in  sonorous  strains.  At  length  riiey  reach  Brodick 
Bay  in  Arran,  on  a  lovcdv  eveniw,  and  are  received  with  tears 
«nd  shouts  by  the  finithfiii  bands  trom  whom  they  had  been  so 
'long  divided.  The  dumb  boy  is  sent  to  wait  on  tlie  lady  Isotjel, 
who  has  established  herself  in  the  nunnery  of  St  Bnde,  and 
,9eems  alike  insensible  to  the  \(rre  of  the  fickle  Ronakl,  and  the 
reviving  splendours  of  royalty. 

In  discussmg  the  suit  of  llord  Ronald  with  her  royid  brother, 
Isobd  had  vowed  in  presence  of  the  dumb  page,  that  she  wouU 
never  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned  as  Ker  lover,  till  the  tiax 
•Edith  of  Lorn  should  freely  renounce  die  betrothment  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  her ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Canto^ 
^e  finds  on  the  floor  of  her  ceU  the  spousal  ring,  and  a  written 
disclamation  of  the  betrothment,  under  the  bana  of  the  generous 
•but  unhappy  Edith;  while  the  dumb  tioy  is  no  longer  to  l^fobmH 
She  immediately  divines  die  whole  secret  of  that  mysterious  scrip* 
ling;  and  sends  to  inquire  after  him  at  the  maritime  camp,  from 
^hich  the  embarkation  was  at  that  instant  going  forward.  HeK^ 
||ow^ver|  it  is  discovered|  that  the  boy  ba$  beea  sent  forward 
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hj  Edward  to  concert  dgnak  with  tbeir  friends  on  the  Carrick 
•bore :  and  the  gallant  armada  pashes  from  the  beach  at  mid«> 
flight,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  expected  bencon-flame  on  the 
*Sa>tti8h  shora.  As  they  near  the  land^  that  flam^  spreads  and 
•broadens  in  an  awfal  and  extraordinary  degree,  lighting  up  all 
the  woody  headlands,  and  the  dark  surface  of  the  sea,  and  tlje 
£M:es  of  tne  anxious  army,  with  its  portentous  blaze.  Ju^t  as 
they  gain  the  beach,  it  smks  with  as  portentous  a  suddenness  ; 
And  they  land  on  the  glittering  sand  by  the  pale  and  cold  light  of 
the  moon.  Here  they  are  suddenly  appalled  with  information^ 
that  the  English  force  is  still  in  strength  in  the  country,  and  tha( 
the  mysterious  flame  which  had  decoyed  them  over,  had  not  beea 
traced  on  that  shore  to  any  mortal  hand,  but  had  seemed  to  rise 
spontaneously  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  water.  Advanced  as 
they  now  are^  however,  they  think  it  would  be  base  to  retreat ; 
and  push  hastily,  under  cover  of  the  night,  through  the  paternal 
possessions  of  the  Bruce,  to  make  their  arrangemeuta  for  surpris* 
ang  the  English  garrison,  which  was  then  stationed  in  his  halls. 
I)tiring  this  night  march,  the  dumb  page,  who  rejoins  them  oa 
the  Scottish  shore,  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  Honald,  wbo» 
in  utter  unconsciousness  of  her  true  character,  alternately  cheers 
her  with  his  generous  kindness,  and  wrings  her  heart  with  ollu^ 
Irions  to  his  love  for  Isobel.  After  an  ambuscade,  and  an  asr 
sault,  and  a  romantic  adventure  of  the  false  page,  the  castle  is 
wmi|  atid  the  standard  of  .the  Bruce  floats  once  more  on  th^ 
lowers  of  his  fathers. 

'  The  last  Canto  takes  a  great  stride  forward  ;  and,  after  brie& 
hf  informing  us  that  the  Lady  Isobel  took  the  vows  in  the  con-? 
vent  of  8t  Bride,'— and  the  ftiir  Edith,  restored  to  her  own  nanoe 
^d  attire,  devoted -herself  to  her  society,  the  story  leaps  at 
once  over  the  next  seven  jears,  and  springs  forward  to  the  ev^ 
of  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Lord  Ronald,  whose  aspir- 
ing love  for  the  Princess  has  at  length  been  cured  by  the  news  of 
|ier  profession,  turns  with  reviving  tenderness  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Edith's  gentleness  and  fldehty,  and  inquires  eagerly  in  al| 
quarters  for  that  lost  maiden.  Isabel,  who  has  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  his  aifections,  then  persuades  her.  faithful  friend 
once  more  to  resume  the  dumb  page's  disguise,  and  to  repair, 
under  the  King's  protection,  to  the  presence  of  her  repentant 
lover,  and  thi-re  satisfy  herself  of  the  renovation  of  his  earliest 
afiection.  She  arrives,  rather  unluckily,  on  the  very  eye  of  the 
battle ;  and  has  just  time  to  make  herself  known  to  the  King, 
who  statipns  her,  with  the  attendants,  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  The  battle  then  ensues,  with  all  its  circumstances  anq 
l^tails.    At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  Scottish  line  begiof 
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to  waver,  Edith,  frantic  with  alarm  for  tbe  safety  erf*  4ier  \0vet9 
whoae  banner  she  sees  fluttering  in  the  tumult— uursta  fro^i  her 
counterfeited  dumbness,  with  passionate  invocauons  to  the  crowd 
around  her  to  fly  to  his  relief.  The  portent  is  hailed  by  the  whole 
borfy  of  camp-followers.  Tliey  arrav  themselves  in  the  semblance 
nf  a  host ;  and  descending  the  bill  with  shouts  of  defiance,  strike  s 
panic  into  the  English,  who  fall  immediately  into  utter  route  and 
discomfiture.  Ronald,  at  his  return,  kneels  down  before  the  deli- 
vering angel;  and  the  good  King  Robert  gives  order,  that  the  Ab- 
bot of  Cambuskenneth,  while  he  decks  the  altar  for  a  solemn  masa 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  national  deliverance,  shall  also  have  things 
in  order  for  the  immediate  marriage  of  the  Lord  of  die  Isles  with 
the  fair  Edith  of  Lorn.  -^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  story — which,  iQ  so  far  a?  it  is  fic- 
titious, is  palpably  deficient  both  fn  intere^^t  and*  probabiitty  ;-^ 
and,  in  so  far  tis  it  is  founded  in  historical  truth,  seems  to  Us  to 
he  objectionable,  both  for  want  of  incident,  and  want  of  variety 
and  connexion  in  the  incidents  that  occur.  There  is  a  roroao^ 
tic  grandeur,  however,  irt  the  scenery,  and  a  sort  of  savage  ( 
greatness  and  rude  antiquity  in  many  of  the  characters  and  €► 
vents,  wlitch  relieves  the  insipidity  of  the  narrative,  and  atonei 
for  many  defects  in  the  execution.  There  are  fewer  detacbad 
ballads  or  lyrical  pieces  in  this  than  in  any  qf  Mr  Scott's  great- 
er poems ;  and  we  miss  the  animation  which  they  used  to  im- 
part to  a  long  and  unbroken  narrative.  There  are,  boWever,  a 
few  introductory  stanzas  of  a  reflecting  and  moral  cast,  to  each 
of  the  Cantos ; — ^nd  we  may  begin  our  extracts  with  thost 
which  stand  prefixed  to  the  whole  work;  which  appear  tout 
to  have  a  cnaracter  of  very  considerable  tenderness  and  ao» 
lemnity. 

•  AutuTYin  departs — ^hut  still  his  mantle's  fold 

Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville  i 
Beneath  a  shrmtd  of  russet  dropp*d  with  gold 

Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  aiw)  deeper  sounds  the  rtli. 

Yet  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cnshat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill  $ 

And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western  felU 

♦  Autumn  departs — from  Galax's  fields  no  more 

Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer;    * 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o*er. 

No  more  the  distant  reapers'  mirth  we  heir. 
ITie  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear, 

And  harves^home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  w<|iP| 
Pfi  tlie  waste  bill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 
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'bihPlc^  Mirers,  Md  lii^^j^tft^  of  tim 
Swwe  af  ^struck  wttndertr  gleiim  flMir  ckts  of  •cattcr'd  gnMk 

*  toecm'st  thou  thi*c  saddenM  »cene$  Tmve  pleasore  8tHI, 
Lore^t  thou  through  Autonm^s  fading  realms  fa  stimjr;^ 
To  sec  the  heirfh-flower  witberM  on  ttie  hiH, 

To  listen  to  the  woocb*  expiring  Uy, 
To  note  ihe  red  leaf  shivering  <m  the  spray. 

To  matk  the  \mt  bright  tints  the  mountain  stth^ 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  g^eimerV  waj^ 
And  moralize  on  roortAl  joj  and  pahi  ?-^ 
Ol  W  such acenea ihou  iorest,  aeora  not  the minHrel  iftrsin T ^ 

^  3,  4. 
TIreonfjr  other  detached  piece  we  sholl  quote^  is  in  a  wety  dj(> 
firent  style  of  ^sccllen^.  It  ia  tb^  triompkant  and  insalttBg 
«oiig  of  the  bard  of  Lorn,  conimeinoratin||r  the  pretended  tic* 
tefjr  of  bis  chief  over  Robert  Bruce  in  oiie  of  tbeir  reDcoairtera» 
Bmeev  *o  truth,  had  beeii  set  on  by  eome  of  that  clan,  and  ha^ 
extricated  bunaelf  from  a  fearfid  ovarmetcb  by  atiipendbus  cxei^ 
4iem^  In  the  struggle,  hovevpr,  |he  broach  which  &stcned  Lm 
m)jul  mande  had  been  torn  o^*^by  the  assailants ;  and  it  is  oj^ 
Ae  tttfcject  of  this  trophy  thai  the  Celtic  po^  powra  fi^rtk  ikie 
mUp  npid>  and  spirited  strwi* 

*  Tift:  Broach  of  Low^^ 

'  **  trhenoe  the  broach  of  burning  ^oUp. 

That  clasps  the  Chiefj^ainV  mantle  Mdp 

\rre9ght  and  chased  with  rare  devtcet 
,  Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price, 

^  Ob  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 

As^  through  night^s  pale  rain»bow  glesOiiDg, 

Fainter  *k>w,  now  seen  afar. 

Fitful  shines  the  northern  star  f 

'  *^  G^m  I  ne^er  wreuf^t  on  hij^ilaiid  mountain^ 
Did  the  fairy  of  U«e  lbuntaio» 
Or  tbe  tnefmaid  of  the  wave. 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  { 
Bid  ia  Iceland's  darksome  mine. 
Dwarf ^s  swarth  hands  thy  metal  twine  t 
Or,  mertal-moulded,  eomest  thop  here. 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear  ( 

^  **  NoS — thy  splendours  ^rtotkiagt^ 
Foreiffn  art  orfaifcfry  spelk 
Moulded  thou  for  monercVs  use^ 
JBy  the  over- weening  Bvuce,. 
When  the  royal  roi^  he  tied 
P*er  a  he^t  of  w|iftb  abA  pride  | 
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Thence  inHrhmph  wen  itanitoriH  *   ' 

By  the  vicuiriMiid  of  Loral 

•  **  While  the  gem  was  won  aVid  lost 
Widely *was  the  war-cry  tossM  ! 
Rung  aloud*  Bendourish  Fell, 
Answer'd  Doachart*8  sounding  dell. 
Fled  the  deer  Ifom  wild  Teyndrum, 
When  the  homkide,  o'ercome, 
HaVdly  ^scaped  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
Left  the  pledge  with  oonqueftng  Loral 

•  "  Vain  wafe  then'  the  Douglas  brand, 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirl^patrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  tore  of  murder's  work  ; 
Barendown  fled  fast  away, 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  "Haye, 

When  thTs  broach,  triumphant  borne, 

Beam*d  upon  the  breast  of  Lortu 

•  «•  Farthest  fl6d  i|a  fohner  Loi-d, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and'oord. 
Bloody  b^and  of  -Highland  eteel^ 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
IfCt  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogg*d  by  Corayn's  vesigeful  ghost, 
While  bis  spoils,  in  triumph  worn. 

Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn  !  **^ — p.  S3-»56» 
"Mr  Scott,  t^e  observed  in  the  newspapers,  was  engaged  dar- 
ing last  summer  in  a  maritime  expediiipn  $  and  accordingly,  the 
most  striking  noyel^  in  the  present  poem  is  the  extent  and  va^ 
riety  of  the  sea  pieces  with  which  it  abounds.    One  of  the  first 
we  meet  with  is  the  pictxtre  of  the  distress  of  the  King's  little 
tiarkj  and  her-dftrkfing  rtin  to  the  sheker  of  Artorifisb  castle. 
'  All  d^y  with  frindef  s  iitr^e  they  toiPd, 
With  eve  the  ebbkig  carrentu  boilM 

More  fierce  Irom  atrei]^  and  lake  i 
And  xnid-way  throng  the  channel  aieC 
Coaflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 
And  high  .their  mngled  billows  jet. 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set, 

Sprihg  upward  as  they  break* 
Hien  too,  cbe4tghts  of  eve  Were  pali^ 
And  loader  tung  the  WosttrAUast  '  • 

,  On  rocks  of  lanionadre ;  . 

Rept  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mai% 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
yVnd  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast, 
4?d  gaye  the  conflict  o'er, '    p.  25? 
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'  The  helniy  to  hit  strong  ann  conagn'df 
Gave  the  reeTd  sail  to  meet  the  wuid» 

And  on  her  altered  waj,  , 

Fierce  bonndin^^  forward  spmng  the  ship» 
Like  greyhonnd  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prejr. 
A  Waked  before  tfie  rushing  prow, 
The  minaic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave. '  8cc.    p.  2S. 

«  Nor  lack'd  thej  steadier  liftht  to  keep 
Their  course  noon  the  darkened  deep }—  , 

Artomishy  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee. 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
Bj  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer*d» 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appeared. 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear'd 

AboT6  the  eastvm  Fell* 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore. 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
.    And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie. 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cliffs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  ight  and  rout. 
Vow  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  stamt 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form. 
And  deepen'd  shadow  made. 
Far  lengtbea'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflect^  glow. 

An  hundred  torches  played, 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vaia 
As  pleasures  in  this  Tale  of  pain. 
That  dazile  as  they  fade.    p.  29-- 3 1 . 
Their  eager  and  hopdiil  course  amtnig  the  Westell  Istandii 
%hen  they  go  to  rouae  their  dana  to  arms,  after  their  adven- 
tures in  ok^e,  is  delineated  with  different  colours,  though  vntb 
the  same  spirit  wttd  fidelitv. 

*  Merrily,  merrily,  Ixtonds  the  bark, 
Sihc  bounds  before  ^e  ^ale, 
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The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben«na*dar€h 

It  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With  ilnttering  sound  like  laughter  boarsei 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain* 
The  waves,  divided  hj  her  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course, 

As  if  they  laughed  again. 
Not  down  dbe  breeze  more  blithely  flew^ 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew, 

Th^n  that  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind, 
And  Coolings  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapin's  cavem'd  shore/  &c.    p.  ISS,  IS6» 

•  Merrily,  merrily,  goep  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free. 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark^ 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  chores  of  Mul'        "^         ^     ^  'ly. 
And  Ulva  dark  an( 
And  all  the  group  < 

That  guard  fame 
Then  alfunknown 
Where  dark  and  ui 

The  cormorant  I 
And  the  shy  seal  h 
And  welter'd  in  th 

Where,  as  to  sham  *d 

By  skill  of  earthly 
mture  herself,  it  f 
A  Minster  to  her  I^ 
Not  for  a  meaner  v 

Her  colunlns,  or  h , 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swellsj 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolcfng'd  and  high^ 
Thai  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

Merrily,  rAerrily,  goes  the  bark^ 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphjn  from  the  shark, 

Oifthe  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  tlie  men  of  the  wild  Tire^^ 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba^  isle, 
Tbot]|^  peal'd  thp  bells  from  the  holy  piUi 
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lft%jnto  a  strata 


Is  it  Qf  war  Lord  RoBal4  ipfiJoB  I 

The  blush  that  dy^9  hia-Qi^nly  cbe^klju 

The  timid  look,  'a(»d  dowo-cast  ^y^. 

And  faulterimr  voic^,  th^  rii^9i<e  d^ny.  *    , 

And  good'Kini^  Rc^bejrt's  bit^w  expfe^^'If^' 
He  ponder'd  oV^r  sooie  high  weiy^^s^ 

A%  doubtful  to.  approve ; 
Tet  in  his  ^ye  and  lip  the  whil^ 
Dwelt  the' h^f  pitying  glapce  and  sroU^ai 
Which  manhoQd'it  graver  mood  Iv^I^k 

\Vh4»i  lovtrs  talk  of  love/  "  p.  Mfia-Kt^ 
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IW  firil  entiy  of  the  tlk»lrNtesk  •IrMf^ers  ioto  Hm  mile  nC 
tkd  Cbkio  diifff  b  m«rB  in  tbd  accmrtonted  and  pectite  Ji^<C 
this  poet  o£  churalry* 

(TtHT  «9<iiNry  cmir  their  vi^fifei  Ic9pt) 
And,  iighliir^iiktjr  C{i9  ^qtic#' fl^rob. 

The  3^oungt^W«glH  thM  aw<ic^  bwei 

Half  lifdt^^  m^  tb«  iMi ; 
Oo  his  strong  »^#««M?t  4wk'4  brr  b9ll4^ ' 
And  <iowa  her  lof)9, 4^rlE(  U^e«s^  ^iHMJi^ 
As  the  vJld  vine,  ii>  ^^U»  s^WfH 

Droops  ffoqi^tbe  i«oiM^o  q^ 
Him  folioi;^*d  ql^^se  that  ^^ifi*  Xt^^ 
And  in  his  hi^  tk  fl^t^^l)^  swords 

Such  as  few  «fm4  iK^inld.  vfii^^  *  4(V 

•  With  solemn  Mep,  and  aire*  wsndi 
T!ie  Seneschal  the  ptesetoce  stannM 
Of  these  strange  gtietis ;  and  well  he  ktit^ 
How  to  arsign 'their  mtk  Its  due  i^ 

-Fat,  !liongh  tie  cosify  ftirs 
Tliat  erst  ha<Jl  £*ckM  thelf  eaps  were^KMn^ 
And  theif  gny  robes  wercf  orei^wons, 

AtMtsoiFd  rfieirgfldcd'8p«f«, 
Tet  suok  a  h^  commanding  grace 
Was  in  tkm  mtm  arid  in  their  (kte^ 
As  suited  best  the  prhiceiy  dais^ 

And  royal  CBOttttpf ;  ' 

And  there  he  niarsltaifd  them  their  fhoe. 

First  of  Uiak  cott^uij. 

'  Then  lords  and  ladieif  spal^  aside,^ 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide. 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed^  unknows^ 
A  pl^ce  so  near  their  DEiQC^Vtbrox^e^  < 

Blit  Owen  Jgo^ugbt  wi^ 
'*  For  forty  years  a,  sen^scbiOk 
To  mai^ishal  guests  in  bower  and  hoU 

Has  been  my  hpnour 'd  tiade* 
Workhb  and  hirdi  to  nie  ace  baawi^ 
By  look,  by  bearings  9xA  by  tacie, 
Not  by  furred  robe  oe  broiderM  ^OJie^ 

And  'ga^^st  an  oaken  bough, 
1*U  gage  ny  siker  wand  of  staici. 
That  these  three  strangers,  oA)  ha,ye  sate 

In  higtier  place  thaa  now*  ** ' — p*  4^  49. 
One  of  the  sweetest,  and  at  the  sajsoe  titue  the  utQst  anintated 
passages  of  the  whole  goem,  is  thejqtose  of  th^  ^rs^  adventure 
of  tie  hut  ia  Skyc,  aail  tlic  death  and  avenging  of  the  poor 
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slutnbetotis  piige.    We  have  already  fenentioned  how  kis  masters 
I  contrived  to  ka^p  awake  daring  the  allotted  period  of  dieir  heanr 

vy  watch.     The  poor  boy^  however,  foand  it  harder  work«    *  He 
had  no  figures  nor  t^o  fantasies  to  toil  his  brain  with  ; '  and  the 
hioney  heavy  dew  of  slumber -fell  fatally  on  his  eyelids* 
'  He  triinim'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 

Widi  bickei^ng  light  the  splintered  pine  ; 

Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 

Theii'  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid« 

But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mtnd, 

For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind. 

And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive. 

May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive* 

Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower. 

His  little  sisters'  green-wood  bower. 

How  there  ihe  Easter- gambols  pass. 

And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mass* 

But  still  before  his  weary  eye 

In  ray^  prolong'd  the  biases  die ! 

Again  he  roused  him— on  the  lake 

Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 

Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

On  Coolin*s  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furPd, 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curPd* 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land. 

With  ceaseless  plash  Idss'd  cli£F  or  sand  ;— 

It  was  a  slum&'rous  sound ! — he  tum'd 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  bum'dy 

Of  pUgrim'g  path  by  demon  cross'd, . 

Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost. 

Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot, 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 

Deep  in  ^Strathaird's  enchanted  cell. 

Thither  in  fkncy  rapt  he  flies. 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

That  hut's  diyrk  walls  he  sees  no  more. 

His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor,     » 

And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars ! 

-^Hark !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ?-^ 

No !  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream  I 

As  ^om  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 

A  ruffian's  d^ger  finds  bis  heart  1 

Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  • « • 

Murmur's  bis  master's  aame^  • . «  and  dies  1 
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Hot  t6  awoke  Ae  King !  hU  htad 
finatch'd  {torn  the  flame  a  knotted  bnuidi 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
\Vith  this  he  craasM  the  murderer's  path| 

And  Tended  young  Allan  well! 
The  spatterM  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
I{ist*4  on  the  hulf-extinguishM  wood, 

The  miscreant  gasped  and  fell  \ 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone^ 
In  mortal  grapple  over  thrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald^s  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flaak^  • 

The  Father  ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand ! 

-^0  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  hhW^ 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  I — 
And  it  is  ^ainedf->the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  ciuogi 
.  And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  mastered  felon  pressM  the  ground^ 
And  gasp*d  beneath  a  mortal  wound^ 

While  o^er  him  stands  the  Bruce.  *    p.  11 6*1  Id; 
The  embarkation  from  Brodick-Bay^  and  the  approUch  td 
the  Carrick  shore  under  the  guidance  of  the  mysteriotia  beacon 
flame,  are  likewise  ffiven  with  great  spirit  and  ef^ct; 
*  The  Monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands^ 
And  now  amid  a  sc^ne  he  stands^ 

Full  strange  to  churchman'^  jsye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  tb^ir  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright^ 
And  helmets  flashing  high  ; 

Oft»  too*  with  unapcustom'd  ears, 

A  language  much  unmeet  he  heara^ 
Whi&,  hastening  all  on  boards 

As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 

That  nux*d  its  roar,  the  leaders  urgg 

Their  f^  llowers  to  the  ocean  verge, 
With  many  a  haughty  wor£ 

<  Through  that  wM  throng  the  Fathet"  f^% 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  laab 
tOU  XXIV,  NO.  48«  T 
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He  leant  agiiMt  a  sthOidedboaty 

That  the  apprbaching  tide  matt  float, 

And  counted  erery  npplkg  wave^ 

As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 

And  oh  the  digtant  fire  he  eyed, 

And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 

And  loosened  in  its  sheath  his  brand.  *    p.  ISS;  18S« 

*  In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink, 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  Imk 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde  ^ 
The  woods  of  .Bute  no  more  descried 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  plied  theilr  ta^k  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  Dore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 

The  half-fiicc^  moon  shone  dim  and  pale. 

And  glanced  against  the  whiten'd  sail'; 

But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 

Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright. 

And  ofl»  for  such  the  King^s  command. 

That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 

From  bodt  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 

Wam*d  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 

South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 

And  nears  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 

As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows, 

High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 

The  light,  that  seemed  a  twinklmg  star, 

Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 

Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 

Dark-red  tlie  sea  beneath  it  fiow'd, 

Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean^s  brior. 

In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 

Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea^fowl  save, 

t)ropp'd  from  th^ir  crags  on  plashmg  wa?e ;  - 

The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 

The  black«cock  deem*d  it  day,  and  crew. 

Like  some  taH  castle  given  to  flame, 

0*er  half  the  latid  the  luaCre  came. '    p.  1 89-1 91 . 
Their  moonlight  muster  on  the  beach,  after  the  sudden  ex* 
dnction  of  this  portentous  ilmme,  and  tiieir  midnight  march 
fbrouffh  the  paternal  fields  of  thei^r  royal  leader,  aJso  display 
much  1i)eaatiful  painting. 

*  Fi|flitly  the  moon's  pale  beani»  supply- 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye, 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 

#n  the  viFet  saadt  and  quiet  bay. 
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'       Beneath  the  ro^  Kuif  Itbbert  cUew 
His  scattered  files  to  onler  dite>  . 
Till,  shield  comptLCf.  and  serried  «pear 
In  the  cool  light  shooe  blue  and  dear.  t 

Thai  down  a. path  that  sought  the  tide^ 
That  speechless  j>age  was  seen  to  glida; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  tfa^e  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. '     p.  19Sl 

'  They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 

Left  for  Ihe  Castle's  sylvan  reigtiy 

( Seek  n6t  the  scene— the  axe,  the  plough. 

The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now) 

But  then,  sofl  swept  in  velvet  green 

The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 

Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 

The  depth  of  the  bYown  forest  shade. 

Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 

Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  faun ; 

There,  tufted  close  with  copse-wood  green, 

Was  DdEany  a  swelling  hillock  seen  ; 

And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 

For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet* 

The  glossy  holly  loved  the  Park, 

The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  darlc. 

And  raanv  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bi^re. 

With  all  Its  shivered  boughs,  was  there. 

Lovely  between,  the  moon^beams  fell 

On  lawn  an^  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 

The  gallant  Moi^rch  sigh*d  to  see 

These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free^ 

Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now, 

He  ranged,beneath  the  forest  bough.  ^  p.  199,  200. 
After  tbe  castle  is  won  the  same  strain  is  pursued* 
*  The  Brace  hath  won  his  fadier'tf  hall ! 
-»*<  Welcome,'  brave  friends  and  comrades  al V 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  I 
The  firrt,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  chiefbun,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  Boy. 
Great  God  i  once  more  my  sire'ls  abode 
Is  mine— '4>ehold  the  floor  i  trode 

in  tottering  ii^bney  I 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whoseQtonnd 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  scround 
1  o  youth's -unthinking  glee  I 

T  « 
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Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given^  '' '  p.  f  16. 
The  battle,  we  think,  is  not  ooroparabie  to  the  battle  in  Mar- 
mion ;  thv  ugh  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  scene  oF  contraated 
repose  and  tnoughtful  anxiety  by  which  it  is  introdocedt 
*  It  was  a  night  of  lovely  Jane, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  qaooQ, 
Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 

Old  Stirling's  tow^^s  arose  in  light, 

Andy  twined  in  links  of  sihrer  brightt 
Her  winding  river  lay. 

Ah,  gentle  planet !  other  sight 

Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night» 

Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tcre,  ^      v 

And  marshes  dark  with  human  g<frtf 

And  piles  of  slaughtered  men  and  horse^ 

And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  eorse^ . 

And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 

Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 

But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 

Thou  bear'st  of  wabbail  revelry, 

While  from  the  Scotti&h  legions  pass 

The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  J— 

Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given ; 

There,  bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid  from  HeavcB. 

On  GillieVfaiB,  whose  height  eomtnaads 
The  battle  field,  fair  £dich  lUnds, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
O  !  widi  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky !-» 
Vow  on  the  OchSs  gleams  the  sun. 
And  glisoens  now  Demayet  dan  4 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrtU, 

Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  ! 
No  l-«^isunti  but  incretstog  atill, 
The  trumpet's  soued  swells  op  the  hill, 

Wuh  the  deep  murmur  of  the  druou 
Kesponsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipe-clang  a^  b«gle»soand  were  toss'd^ 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'dy 

And  started  from  the  ground  ; 
ArmM  and  array'd  for  instant  fight. 
Rose  archer,  spr^v man,  &quii»  and  kmghl^ 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd* 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view,^ 
The  countless  ranks  of  England  drewy 
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J>ark-roIUng  like  the  ocean-tidc» 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  bis  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 
To  all  that  bars  hk  wmy  1 

In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode,  > 

The  men-at-arms  behind  tliem  rode. 

And  midmost  of  the  phalani  broad 
The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 

Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumeSf 

Around  him  wares  a  sea  of  plumes* 

Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known* 

And  some  who  spars  had  first  braced  on. 

And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them  won, 
King  Edward's  bests  obey. '  p.  247—250. 
The  adventures  of  the  day  are  verified  rather  too  literally 
firpm  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  The  following  pause,  how- 
ever, is  emphatic;  at:a  exemplifies,  what  this  author  has  so  often 
exemplified^  the  power  of  well  chosen  and  well  arranged  names 
to  excite  lofty  emotions,  with  little  aid  either  from  sentiment  or 
description. 

*  High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust. 

And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 

Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now, 

And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow, 

Nor  less  had  toiPd  each  Southern  knight, 

From  mom  till  mid- day  in  the  fight. 

Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 

Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp. 

And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 

And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Verc ! 

The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 

And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 
Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 

Smks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word. 

And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard,    , 

"  My  merry-men,  fight  on !  'f  ' —  p.  260,  261. 
Tliese  citations  are  enough,  we  believe,  to  gratify  the  curio* 
■ity  of  the  reader,  and  niore  than  enough  to  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  poem.  They  are  specimens,  on  the  whole,  of  ita 
better  parts ;  and,  to  give  a  complete  and  impartial  idea  of  it» 
we  ought  to  subjoin  some  from  its  more  faulty  passages.  But 
this  is  out  an  irlcsome  task  at  all  times ;  and,  with  such  an  au- 
thor as  Mr  Scott,  is  both  invidious  and  unnecessary.  His  faults 
are  nearly  as  notorious  as  his  beauties ;  and  we  have  announced 
in  the  outset,  that  they  are  equally  conspicuous  in  this  as  in  hit 
otber  productions,  lliere  are  innumerable  harsh  lines  and  uo* 
eootb  expretsions  s— passages  of  a  coarse  and  heavy  dictioiH^ 
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and  detaik  of  uninteresting  minuteneM  and  oppressive  expknA- 
tion.    Jt  is  needless,  afbr  this,  to  quote  such  couplets  as 
*  A  damsel  tired  of  niidnigfat  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark. ' 

er,  '  'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful ; 

Unfit  agaii^t  the  tide  to  pull. ' 

or  to  recite  the  many  weary  pages  which  contain  the  coDoquiet 
of  Isobel  and  Edith,  and  set  forth  the  unintelligible  rieaaons  id 
their  unreasonable  conduct.  The  concerns  of  wese  two  young 
ladies,  indeed,  form  the  heaviest  part  of  the  poem.  The  mawki* 
ish  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  piteous  fidelity  of  the  other^ 
ate  eaually  oppressive  to  the  reader;  and  do  not  tend  at  all  to 

Sut  him  in  good  humour  with  Lord  Ronatd, — who,  though  the 
eloved  of  both,  and  the  nominal  hero  of  the  work,  is  certainly 
as  far  as  possible  from  an  interesting  person.  The  lovers  of 
t>oetry  have  a  particular  aversion  to  the  inconstancy  of  other 
lovers ; — and  especially  to  that  sort  of  inconstancy  which  is  lia- 
ble to  the  suspicion  of  being  partly  inspired  by  worldly  ambition, 
and  partly  abjured  from  considerations  of  a  stiU  meaner  selfish^ 
ness.  ^e  suspect,  therefore,  that  they  will  have  but  little  iii« 
dulgence  for  the  fickleness  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles;  who  breaks 
the  troth  he  had  pledged  to  the  heiress  of  Lorn,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  a  chance  of  succeeding  wiih  the  king's  sister ;  and  comes 
back  to  the  slighted  bride,  when  his  royal  mistress  takes  the  vows 
in  a  convent,  and  the  ^eiress  gets  into  possession  of  h^r  lands, 
by  the  forfeiture  of  her  brother.  These  characters,  and  this 
story,  form  the  great  blemish  of  the  poem  ;-^but  it  has  rather 
less  fire  and  flow  and  facility,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  than 
some  of  the  author's  other  pcrforraauces.  '  The  notes  are  too 
long — and  the  volume  a  great  deal  too  expensive. 


Art.  II.  An  Inquiry  coticeming  the  Rise  and  Progress^  the  Be^ 
' .  demption  and  Present  Statist  and  the  Management  of  the  Na^^ 
Honal  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  The  Second  Edition,  enlai^ced* 
By  Robert  Haj^ilton,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  M arischal  College  and  University  of 
Aberdeen.    ^inburghy.lSH. 

"IXThen  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  was  published, 
^^  we  really  had  no  leisure  to  study  our  account-books;—* 
^ing  then  in  the  very  heart  of  a  struggle  about  things  of  ^U 
greater  moment  than  finance,  or  even  bankruptcy.  Happily 
fl^at  k>n2  aud  dre^ul  storm  has  now  blown  over  \  and  \(t  hava 
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Atlatft  at>reathiQg  dmetolook  about  as  to  our  real  dt^uation^ 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  repairing  our  damages,  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  our  future  comfort.  Here,  the  enormous  and  still  in^ 
creasing  mas$  of  our  debt,  is  the  first  object  of  alarm  and  an- 
xiety; and  we  must  all  be  eager  to  devise  means  for  lightening 
8o  grievous  a  burden.  From  this  very  eagerness,  however,  the 
nation  iias  been  long  disposed  to  cherish  /delusive  expectations, 
and  to  adopt  inefficient  or  pernicious  measures  ;  and  Dr  Hamilr 
ton  has  performed  a  most  important  service  to  his  country,  by 
directing  the  public  attention  to  just  views  of  this  interesting 
suUecL 

The  English,  though  unquestionably  a  *  most  thinking  peo- 
ple, '  have  not  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  think  right  upon 
matters  of  importance  5  and,  upon  this  particular  subject,  w^ 
suspect  they  have  been  led  into  a  pretty  general  error  by  the  ab- 
stract propositions  with  which  they  were  long  stunned  about  the 
marvellous  augmentation  of  money  by  compound  interest.     *  It 

*  is  well  )cnown, '  says  Dr  Price,  *  *  to  what  prodigious  sums 

*  money  improved  for  some  time  at  compofmd  interest  will  in,- 

*  crease.  **  And  then  he  states,  in  a  note,  that  *  a  2)enny  m  im- 
^  proved  from  our  Saviour's  birth,  as  to  double  itsfelf  every 

*  fourteen  years,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  samej  put  out  to  five 

*  per  cent,  compound  interest  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  would,  by 

*  this  time,  (that  is,  in  1773  years),  have  increased  to  more  mo* 

*  ney  than  would  be  contained  in  150  millions  of  globes,  each 

*  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  and  all  solid  gold.  \  In  h 
note  upon  (his  note,  hi$  accurate  friend  Mr  Morgan  nicely 
observes,  that  a  penny  improved  so  as  to  double  itself  every 
fourteen  years,  would  have  accumulated  only  to  107  millions  of 
such  globes.  Just  43  millions  fewer  than  the  Dqctor  had  calcu- 
lated ;— *  but  this, '  Mr  Morgan  wisely  observes,  *  is  abundant- 

*  ly  sufficient  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  argument. '  And  her^ 
foUows  the  Doctor's  practical  inference.  ^  A  stafte,  if  there  iV 
^  no  misapplication  of  money,  must  necessarily  ipake  this  im- 

*  provement  of  any  savings  which  can  be  applied  to  the  payment 

*  of  its  debts.     It  need  never,  therefore,  be  under  any  difficul- 

*  ties ;  for,  with  the  smalleU  savings,  it  may,  in  as  little  time  a$ 

*  its  interest  can  require,  pay  off  the  largest  dkbts. ' 

Now,  extravagant  as  this  sounds,  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  deli- 
berate consideration.  It  is  the  assertion  of  a  distinguished  cal- 
culator ;  it  influenced  the  measures  of  that  great  statesman  and 
first  of  financiers,  Mr  Pitt;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 


*  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Observations  pn  Reversionary 
Riymeots. 
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lirithmetioal  prqx>sition,  that  a  pennyt  improved  bjr  anniia] 
compound  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  would,  in  1773  ^ears,  amount 
to  an  inconceivable  sum.  Still  we  are  startled  with  the  as6er* 
lion,  that  the  smallest  having  may  pay  off  the  largest  debt— even 
tbou£rh  we  should  allow  a  ntuch  longer  time  than  the  interest  of 
(he  Etate  would  require  For  our  own  pnrt,  we  do  not  oonceivp 
how  a  debt  can  be  paid«  unless  the  creditor  reoeive  both  prmci^ 
vol  and  interest ;  and  we  do  not  know  from  whence  the  momej 
is  to  come,  unless  from  the  purse  of  the  debtor  or  his  successors* 
But  here  is  a  small  saving  which  pays  a  large  debt !  This  looks 
very  like  a  puzzle  proposed  by  the  master  of  a  commercial  aca-? 
demy  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  his  scholars ;  aod  we  much 
^uspert,  that  the  small  saving  which  is  to  effect  this  great  good^ 
piust  be  backed  by  something  which  Dr  Price  has  not  thought 
proper  tp  bring  forward.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  more 
closely. 

The  benefit  of  compound  interest  which  accrues  to  a  nation 
in  its  tr»nsn(;tions  with  the  public  creditor,  does  not  arise  from 
>ny  o])eiations  of  Gt)vernment  as  a  monej -lender,  but  in  the 
following  manner.  Suppose  a  state,  whoi^  revenue,  as  in  this 
country,  arises  from  taxation,  to  borrow  20  millions,  under  aa 
engagement  of  paying  interest  yearly  at  5  per  cent.  It  is  ob^ 
vious.  In  the  first  place,  that  so  long  as  the  debt  remains  onr 
paid,  the  country  must  submit  to  a  taxation  of  one  million  ^earp 
ly,  for  the  payment  of  interest.  But  if  200,000/.  of  the  princiy 
pal  is  paid,  the  interest  of  that  200,000/.  is  no  longer  due  to  the 
creditor  J  and  thus  a  yearly  revenue  of  10,000/.  falls  into  the 
hands  i]f  Government.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  afler  the 
payment  of  the  200,000/.,  Government  pays  to  the  creditor  the 
10,000/.  of  disengaged  interest,  then  210,000/.  of  the  debt  will 
t)e  extinguished;  and  210,000/.  is  precisely  the  capital  which 
would  have  been  produced,  if  200,000/,  had  been  lent  to  accu? 
inulate  for  a  year  by  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent.  But  it 
inust  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  case  the  country  has  not  on? 
Jv  raised  the  200,000/,  by  taxation,  bpt  has  also  continued  bur-r 
pened,  as  at  first,  with  the  annual  taxation  of  one  million  ;  the 
10,000/.  being  only  that  part  of  the  million  which  is  no  longer 
paid  to  the  creditor  as  interest.  Thus  the  200,000/,  and  the 
10,000/.,  which  ha\'e  gone  towards  the  extinction  of  the  princi* 
pal  debt,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  what  remains  unextinguibhedf 
pre  all  raised  by  taxation.  As  the  creditor  has  now  receive^ 
210,000/.  of  principal,  the  interest  of  that  sum  is  no  longer  due 
to  him;  and  thus  a  yearly  revenue  of  10,.50<)/.  falls  into  the 
fiands  of  Government.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  the 
pavment  of  the  210^000/.^  that  is  to  sa^,  a(  the  end  of  th^  ^ 
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cond  year  after  the  first  payment  ofWOfiOOf-.^  Govemtnetitpays 
to  the  creditor  the  10,500/.  of  disengaged  interest,  then  ^"£0^5001* 
of  the  original  debt  will  be  extinguished  $  and  220^5001.  are  pre- 
cisely 4be  capital  which  would  have  been  produced,  if  ^00,000£, 
bad  been  lent  to  accumulate  for  two  years,  by  compound  inte-* 
rest  at  5  per  cent.  But  it  muH  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  this 
case,  the  country  has  been  still  burdened,  as  at  first,  with  the  an- 
nual taxation  of  one  million  ;  the  10,5(>0/.  being  only  th^t  pait 
of  the  million  which  is  no  longer  paid  to  the  ere  litor  as  interest. 
Thus  the  200,000/.,  the  10,000/.,  and  the  10,500/.,  which  have 
gone  towards  the  extinction  of  the  principal  debt,  are  all  raised 
by  taxation  $  and  so  also  is  the  interest  of  what  remains  unex« 
tinguished*  There  has  been  no  creation  of  a  fund  by  compound 
interest,— ^and  no  debt  extinguished,  except  hy  the  proceeds  of 
taxation^  In  general,  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years,  the 
debt  extinguished  in  this  manner  will  be  equal  to  tne  capitjd 
which  would  have  been  produced  in  the  same  time,  if  the 
200,000/.  had  been  lent  to  accumulate  by  compound  interest: 
Butt  on  the  other  hand,  every  shilling  which  has  gone  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  principal  debt,  as  well  as  every  shiliing 
which  is  paid  for  the  interest  of  what  remains  unextinguish- 
ed, is  raised  by  taxation; — not  one  farthing  is  produced  out  of 
nothing,  by  any  magical  power  of  compound  interest.  The 
200,000/.,  by  means  of  which  220,500/.  of  debt  have  been  ex« 
tinguished  in  two  years,  were  backed  by  the  million  raised  eveiy 
year  by  taxation,  for  the  interest  of  the  orii^inal  debt ;  so  that$ 
after  the  creditor  had  received  the  200,000/.,  the  first  jrear's 
million  supplied  the  10,000/.,  and  the  second  year's  million  sup- 
plied the  10,500/.,  which  made  up  the  220,500/.  of  debt  extin- 
guished during  the  two  first  years :  and,  however  long  the  pro- 
cess may  be  continued,  the  successive  millions  supply  the  suc- 
cessive sums,  which,  together  with  the  200,000/.,  make  up  the 
whole  amount  of  the  extinguished  debt. 

In  the  very  same  manner^  Or  Price's  ma^cal  penny,  witk 
which,  in  the  course  of  1773  years,  he  performs  such  astonidi- 
ing  feats,  incomparably  greater,  we  allow,  than  our  200,000/!, 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  two  years,  is  also  backed  with 
something  incomparably  greater  than  our  two  millions  of  pounds. 
A  penny  improved  so  as  to  double  itself  every  fourteen  years^ 
will,  in  1773  years,  produce  a  capital  equal  to  150  millions  of 
;lobes,  according  to  jDr  Price,  or  to  107  millions,  according  to 
Ar  Morgan ;  *  each  globe  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  all  solid 
;okl. '  But  this  gentleman  observes,  with  more  precision  thaii 
lis  friend,  that  if  the  penny  had  been  improved  only  at  5  per 
Kfot*  com|)ound  i|itere6t|  inkcad  of  that  rate,  (a  ver^  little  hi^Ii«. 
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er)^  wbieh  donbles  tlie  capital  every  fourteen  years,  and  whieb 
the  Doctor  rashly  conceived  would  produce  very  nearly  the 
•ame  result,  the  capital  ivill  amount  to  no  more  than  60  mHUons 
rf  globes ;  90  millions  fewer  than  the  Doctor  had  actually  cal- 
culated, but  only  4^7  millionjs  fewer  than  he  should  have  calcu- 
kted  ;— a  difference  which  Mr  Morgan  thhik^  *  far  from  being 
inconstderabie. '  Suppose  then  a  nation  to  owe  60  millions  of 
globes,  and  to  pay  yearly  interest  at  5  per  cent. ;  the  whole  of 
this  debt  may,  no  cloubt,  be  discharged  in  1773  years  by  means, 
of  a  single  penny.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  each 
of  these  years  the  nation  provides  from  its  hinds  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  whole  original  debt,  which  annual  interest  amount^ 
to  not  less  than  5  millions  of  globes ;  so  that  the  penny  is  back- 
ed with  1773  parcels  of  globes,  each  parcel  containing  5  mil- 
lions of  globes,  each  globe  as  large  as  the  earth,  gll  solid  gold  ; 
and  these  successive  parcels  supply  successive  sums,  whick^  to» 
getker  wih  the  penny ^  amount  at  last  to  the  whole  original 
debt. 

In  general,  whether  the  interest  is  payable  at  the  end  of  every 
irear,  or  half  year,  or  any  other  period  ;  and  whether  the  rate  of 
interest  is  always  the  same,  or  different  in  different  periods;  the 
amount  of  debt  extinguished  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  pe- 
vtods,  will  be  equal  to  the  capital  which  wouM  have  been  accu* 
mutated^  if  the  200,000/.,  or  the  penny,  or  whatever  sum  is  paid 
to  the  creditor  at  the  beginning,  nad,  during  these  periods,  been 
improved  at  the  same  rate  or  rates  of  compound  interest.  But, 
fcr  this  purpose,  it  is  indispensably  requisite,  that  the  interest  of 
the  whole  original  debt  shall  also  be  paid  regularly  every  term* 
day  I  the  disengaged  parts  of  the  interest  which  are  larger  and 
larger  every  successive  period,  being  applied  to  the  extinction  of 
the  principal.  It  is  these  disengagea  interests,  together  with 
the  si^m  paid  in  the  beginning,  which  make  up  the  amount  of 
the  extinguished  debt.  And  every  shilling  thus  paid  to  the  cre^ 
ditor,  if  It  is  not  borrowed,  is  raised  by  taxation. 
-  But  great  resources  have  been  expected  from  borrowing; 
though  it  is  not  obvioiTs  to  a  man  of  common  understanding  thai 
sny  thing  can  be  gained  by  discharging  a  debt  with  borrowed 
money,  if  as  high  interest  is  to  he  paid  for  the  latter  as  for  the 
former.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that,  when  a  loan  is  appli- 
ed to  the  redemption  of  the  ppblie  debt,  the  nation  pays  only 
simple  interest  for  what  produces  the  benefit  of  conqnmiid  inte^ 
rest  I  and  consequently  is  a  gainer  by  the  difference,  which  in 
time  will  rise  to  a  prodigious  amount.  Here,  again,  is  a  pro- 
mise of  great  gain  to  be  produced  froni  nothing.  It  has  a  Tery 
(Hispicious  aj)pear^ce ;  but  we  shall  not  reject  it  without  cxamin^' 
lotion. 
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Soppote  that  OoTernment  borrows  a  mfllion^  to  he  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  imposes  iax^  for  the  in^ 
iterest,  which  is  payable  every  half  year.  The  payment  of  the 
million  to  the'publib  creditor  produces  two  affects,  and  nothing 
more.  The  first  effect  is,  to  extinguish  a  cectain  quantity  of 
;die  national  debt  But  since  a  certain  quantity  of  debt  is  in* 
cnrred  bv  borrowing  the  million,  the  result,  upon  the  whole^ 
iriU  be,  that  the  national  debt  remains  what  it  was,  if  the  debt 
incurred  is  equal  to  the  debt  extinguished  ;  but,  otherwise,  ther« 
will  be  either  a  diminution  or  increase  of  the  qaiional  debt,  ac* 
cording  as  the  debt  extinguished  is  greater  or  less  than  the  debt 
inourred. — The  second  effect  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  extin* 
goished  debt  comes  every  half  year  into  the  hands  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  may  be  applied  to  Uie  redemption  of  the  national 
debt ;  since  provision  nas  been  made  for  the  interest  of  the  bor* 
it»wed  milliotu  Suppose  the  half-yearly  interest  of  the  extin-» 
goished  debt  to  be  t^5,000/. ;  then  every  half  vear  the  sum  of 
25,000/.  may  be  applied  to  the  redemption,  so  that  ever^  one  of 
theie  sums  shall  operate  with  the  power  of  compound  mterest* 
But  if  the  half  yearly  interest  of  the  borrowed  miilton  is  aka 
£5,000/.,  the  same  benefit  might  be  obtained  at  the  same  ex* 
pense  without  the  loan,  by  appi}'ing  to  the  redemption  the  taxes 
which  now  defray  the  interest  of  the  million.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  suppose  that  the  lender  of  the  million  will  not  accept  lew 
than  26,000Z.  of  half-yearly  interest :  then,  if  the  loan  is  made^ 
taxes  must  be  imposed  to  defray  this  interest,  and  there  will  be 
applicable  to  the  redemption  a  half-yearly  revenue  of  25,000/. 
only — instead  of  26,000/.,  which  would  have  beea  applicable,  if 
the  same  taxes  had  been  imposed  without  the  loan.  But  the  r^ 
venue  which  the  loan  procures  for  the  redemption  will  never  be 
greater  than  what  might  have  been  procured  at  the  same  eXr 
pense  without  it,  unless  only  when  the  interest  accepted  by  the 
lender  is  less  than  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  the  loan  has 
extinguished.  To  discover,  therefore,  if  it  is  advantageous  to 
borrow  money  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  we  must 
consider  upon  what  terms  the  public  loans  are  transacted. 

When  Government  borrows  money,  records  are  kept,  which 
are  equivalent  to  acknowledgements  that  the  nation  owes  to  the 
lenders  certain  capitals  bearing  interest  at  certain  rates.  These 
acknowledgements,  which  are  transferable  at  |>leasure,  cither  in 
whole  or  in  parts,  leave  Government  at  fall  lil>erty  with  regard 
to  the  time  of  paying  the  capitals,  but  constitute  an  obligation 
jlhat.the  stipulated  interest  shall  be  paid  every  half  year;  and 
accordingly  certain  portions  of  the  public  revenue  are  appropri* 
^;e^  JU)  thp  half-'yearly  peymeni  of  the  interest,  and  aki  to  dp« 
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bhj  the  expense  of  management  The  capitals  are  caBed  Stock  i 
the  portionB  of  the  revenue  which  are  appropriated  to  pay  the 
interest  and  expense  of  msragement,  are  called  the  Fnnds;  and^ 
by  this  appropriation  of  revenue,  the  debt  is  said  to  be  fiotided. 
llie  different  funds  were  established' on  different  occasions^  and 
are;  not  all  committed  to  the  same  managers ;  nor  is  the  latere^ 
or  (in  the  technical  language)  the  Dividends,  payable  in  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  But  the  only  material  circumstance  m 
which  they  differ  from  each  other,  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  tlieir 
capitals  or  stock ;  and  in  this  view  we  hare  three  different  fbnds^ 
d^iominated  the  S  per  cents*  the  4  per  cents,  and  die  5  per 
cents,  from  the  respective  rates  of  their  yearly  intnesls.  llie 
creditor  is  also,  in  some  cases,  recompensed  by  a  UsoB^nrf 
annuity,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  his  stock  ;  and  his  titie  to 
the  annui^,  like  his  tide  to  the  stock,  19  authenticated  by  a  reomndf 
and  is  transferable  at  pleasure.  The  amount  of  these  annnitMSy 
still  current,  or  unrecteemed,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pfll>« 
'  lie  debt ;  and  each  annuity,  whether  it  is  for  life,  or  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  stock. 

It  nas  been  supposed^  though  it  is  not  ascertained,  that  ta 
die  earliest  period  of  the  funding  system,  whidi  was  not  intro* 
duced  till  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  stock  created  on  aceovnt 
•f  the  kmns,  did  not  exceed  the  money  actually  received  by  GSo* 
Tenunent.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  loans 
for  everv  year  of  the  Seven-years'  war,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  year  1759,  when  7,590,00(M.  of  stock,  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  were  granted  for  a  loan  of  6,600,000/.  i  whiob  ia 
10  the  proportbn  of  115/.  of  stock  for  every  XQOL  of  nooey 
advanced  by  the  creditor  (p.  67.)  But  in  the  latter  years  of  tfa« 
former  American  war,  and  ever  since  the  year  1792,  there  liaa 
been  a  much  greater  diRproportion  between  the  stock  granted  and 
the  money  received.  /Thus,  in  1797,  for  a  kian  of  1S,000,000/Ly 
the  lender  received  22,750,000/.  of  S  per  cent,  and  2,600,UOOi: 
of  4  per  cent,  tftock,  besides  an  annuity  of  39,000  for  62|.  years  i 
that  is  to  say,  for  every  100/.  of  money  advanced  by  the  oredi-  < 
tor,  he  received  175/.  of  3  per  cent  and  "20/.  of  4  per  cent,  stocky 
together  with  a  long  annuity  of  63.  (p.  74.) 

\Vhen  stock  is  obtained  oh  such  terms,  we  may  easily  con* 
ceive  that  the  stock  hokjer  will  often  be  willing  to  part  with  it  for 
kss  than  its  nominal  value«  either  when  he  has  occasion  for 
money,  or  when  he  can  sell  it  for  more  than  he  paid,  or  when 
he  grows  distrustful  of  Government  security.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  those  who  are  not  distrustful  of  that  security,  th# 
fuuds  hold  out  great  aUurement^    i'virchtis^  of  stock  are  qukW 
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with  the.  flreatmt  ficUity  «iicl  expedition^  and  at  a  very  trifling 
cspenae  c?  fees  to  agents ;  dpulent  men  have  frequently  in  their 
baads  considerabie  sums,  which  they  have  no  immediate  oppor* 
ttinity  of  employing  more'  profitably ;  the  small  earnings  or  ac* 
cklenta]  acquisitions  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranics  vS  fife,  may 
in  thia-manner  be  always  disposed  of  to  advantage ;  the  interest 
is  paid  i^alarly  every  half  year,  and  indeed  as  there  are  two  S 
per  oenC  and  two  4  per  cent,  funds,  which  pay  thdr  dividends  «t 
t^rent  times,  it  is  easy  to  manage  matters  so  that  the  purchaser 
•shall  draw  his  income  quarterly ;  and,  to  men  of  a  gambling 
disposition,  who  love  to  dash  at  great  gain^  through  great 
luisards,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the  stock  market  is  irre- 
sistibly attractive.  Hence,  and  perhaps  from  other  causes,  the 
price  of  stock  has  sometimes  risen  considerably  above  par ;  that 
IB  to  say,  above  its  nominal  value.  HThus,  in  June  I7S9,  S  per 
cents,  were  sold  at  the  rate'  of  107/.  of  moniey,  for  100/:  of 
Hock;  and,  in  August  1791,  4  per  cents,  and  5  per  Cents,  were 
•old  at  \Qn\L  and  J22V.  per  cent,  respectivelv  (p.  251.) 

The  stockholder  is  the  public  creditor:  The  nation  owes  him 
<i  sum  equal  to  the  nominal  value  of  his  stock,  but  it  owes  him  no 
HKN^;  and,  oonseouently,  can  at  any  time  demand  a  discharge 
upon  paj^ent  of  tne  nominal  value,  however  high  the  market 
price  may  be.  The  way  in  which  Government  pays  the  piiblic 
debt,  is  by  employing  commissioners  to  buy  stock  at  the  market ' 

^ ice  if  it  is  below  par,  or  at  par  if  the  market  price  should  be 
^er.  When  it  is  below  par,  Government,  by  this  meims, 
snakes  a  compromise  with  the  creditor  for  less  than  his  fuH 
daim :  but,  at  any  rate,  the  purchase  by  the  commissioners  ex- 
tmgiiiriies  the  stodc  which  is  purchased ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ^* 
tingsishes  that  peculiar  portion  of  the  public  debt.  Tlie  divi* 
dends  upon  that  stock,  together  with  the  half-yearly  expense  of 
management,  compose  the  interest  which  Government  paid  foe 
that  portion  of  the  debt.    That  interest,  whicH  was  formerly 

C id  to  the  stockholder  and  the  managers,  now  falls  into  the 
nda  of  Government,  and  consequently  may  be  applied  hj  the 
eoBMnissioiiers  to  farther  purchases  of  stock  $  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  farther  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  and  so  produce  ttie  ef- 
iect  of  compound  interest  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  It 
is  obvious,  that  the  amount  of  interest  disengaged  by  any  given 
«nm  Witt  vafy  with  the  price  of  stock,  and  likewise  according  to 
the  kind  of  stock  which  is  purchased.  StiH,  however,  as  long  as 
the  original  amount  of  interest  continues  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, and  the  disengaged  interest  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  stock,  theefl^of  compouiul  interest  will  be  obtained,  though 
^ppith  «  zate  of  interest  varyuig  from  half  year  to  half  year.    ]£it 
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the  rate  can  n^er  fall  low'er'than  S'per  cent. per  anmtm ;  lior  caa 
k  &U  80  k)Wf  except  only  when  the  purchase  is  m»de  entirely  ior 
the  d  per  cents,  at  par,  and  neglecting  the  expense  of  manage^ 
ment.    *  ^        ..  ,  - 

Suppose,  now,  the  State  to  borrow  a  tnilHoii,  for  wbidi  it  grai^ 
a  certain  amcmnt  of  stock.  The  dividend  upon  this  stocK,  to- 
gether  with  the  expense  of  management^  is  the  revenue  which 
Government  has  to  provide  every  half  year. on<  account  of  the 
Ipan ; — a  revenue  which,  if  the  loan  had  not  been  made, .  m^ht 
have  been  applied  every  half  year  to  the  redemptioiilof /the  puibr 
Mc  delH.  lllere  may  indeed  be  some  advantage  to  .the  natkni^' 
if  this  half-yearly  interest  shall  be  less  than  tn^  dividends  and' 
expense  of .  management  which  the  million' will  di8elm^;e  whea 
employed  by  the  commissioners  to  purchase  stock  ifa  tbp  inarke|» 
But  no  money*d&aler  will  advance  money  to  GoveAiment,  uBr 
le^s  the  sto(Hc  assigned  to  hiln  is  of  greater  valiiet  and  produeea 
a  greater  dividend  thao  the  money  advanced  couid^purc^ase  ia 
the  market  at  the  time.  Thus,  the  debt  inoirred  by  borrowing 
the  miUion,  is  greateV*  than  the  debt  which  it  extinguishes  when 
it  is  employed  by  the  oprahiissioners  in  the  purchase  of  stock  j 
and  the  int^est  which  Government  has  ta  provide  on  accouai 
of  the  loan,  and  which,  if  there  had  been  no  loan,  might  have 
been  applied  to  the  redempdoh,  is  greater  diob  the  interest  dii* 
engaged  by  thef  commissioners'  purcnase.  It  is  possi^e  indeied^ 
tiiat,  by  a  sudden  fall,  this  loss  may  in  some  particular  lOan  be 
diminished »  arid  even  that  the  fall  miiy.be  so  great  and  jao^snd^ 
den,  that  the  borrowed  million  shall  purchase  as  much  as  hap* 
been  assigned  to  the  lender;  but,  on  the  other  haudf  a  rise  ia 
the  stock  market  will  produce  an  actual  loss.  Now,  when  a 
loan  is  transacted,  the  withdi^wing  of  so  much  money  from  the 
market  will  naturally  sink  the  price  of  stock,  so  that  at  the  tma 
when  the  lender  is  making  his  bargain  with  Govemm^it^  a 
greater  qpantity  of  stock,  than  before,  may  be  purchased  for  a 
million,  and  the  lender  will  increase  hb  demand  aooor^ng^ : 
J3ut  when  the  bargain  has  been  made,  and  the  commisaioneim 
come  to  the  market  with  the  borrowed  million,  the  price  of  stock 
will  t^aturally  rise,  and  thus  increase  the  loss  which  must  at  anjr 
rate  be  incurred,  if  the  price  either  coptinue  steady^  or  if  it  do 
not  fall  both  suddenly  and  greatly. 

Thus  a  greater  quantity  of  debt  will  be  exiinguifibed  in  a 
iiriven  time,  and  at  the  same  expense,  without  the  loan,  if  the 
half-yearly  revenue,  which  must  be  raised  by  taxation  .for  ^e 
interest  of  the  loan,  is  employed  every  half  year  in  the  purdiase 
of  stock ;  so  that  the  system  of  paying  debt  with  borrowed  mor* 
uej,  (which  in  private  affairs  is  merely  inefficient  and  haimlea^ 
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abstracdiigfroni  the  fees  to  agent^)>  is  positively  peraiciouftwheir 

Srfied  to  the  national  debt.  The  loan  does,  indeed,  contribute 
irectly  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  becauJie  it  forces  Gro- 
▼emment  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  interest  Tlie  di- 
vidend upon  the  stock  purchased  by  the  loan  comes  into  the 
hands  of  Government ;  and  since  interest  is  provided  for  the 
lender,  Oovenunent  may  dis'pose  at  its  pleasure  of  this  divi- 
dend (which  is  unborrowed  money  raised  by  taxation),  and  ac* 
cordingty  applies  it  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  But 
if  no  interest  had  been  provided  for  the  lender,  the  dividend 
open  the  pttrchased  stock  must  have  supplied  the  deficiency  | 
and  tinft  nothing  woaM  have  been  done  towards  the  redemption 
of  the  public  ddk ;  on  the  contrary,  some  loss  would  have  beett 
incumwl,  from  the  excess  (as  loans  are  actually  transacted)  of  the 
mterest  stif^hited  to  the  lender  above  the  dividend  upon  the  pur-^ 
chased  stock,  as  well  as  ironr  the  excess  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  loaar  above  the  debt  which  it  redeems* 

We  most,  tbei^fope,'  look  to  taxation  atone,  for  every  shilling 
whicfar:  if  to  be  employed  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt*  And 
ft  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  effect  of  compound  inte- 
rest upon  any  particular  sum  which  is  thus  employed,  will  b6 
obtained  only  so  long  as  the  revenue  that  defrayed  the  intere^ 
of  the  extinguished  debt  contintes  to  be  raiised,  and  applied  re- 
guloriy  every  half  year  to  the  purdiase  of  slock.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  smallest  sum,  if  U  is  not  dor^ 
rawed f  and  if  it  if  backed  'mith  the  constantly-increasing  reventte 
0f  disengaged  interest f  wiH  in  a  certain  period  completely  relieve 
a  natiiHi,  however  overwhelmed  in  debt,  prtmded  the  nation  is 
not  continually  increasing  its  debt,  A  single  penny,  nnborrowed^ 
and  so  hacked,  will  in  a  course  of  years  extinguish  the  whole 
present  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Animated  by  the  marvellous 
magnificence  •of  this  idea,  so  vehemently  urged,  and  so  pom- 
pously displayed  by  Dr  Price,  Mr  Pitt  resolved  to  deserve  well 
of  his  country,  by  providing  every  year  a  sum  which,  together 
with  the  disengaged  interest,  and  the  temporary  annuities  as 
they  exfrfred,  shoim  constitute  what  is  called  a  Sinking  Fund,  to 
be  applied  inviolably  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  compound  interest  is 
not  produced  but  by  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  pro^ 
cess,  nor  is  the  effect  considerable  till  after  a  long  series  of  pay- 
ments. And  it  was  profoundly  remarked  by  Dr  Price,  that  in 
war  the  sinking  ftind  would  operate  with  the  greatest  efficacy  ;^-— 
for  the  prices  of  stock  being  then  lowest,  a  given  sum  would  ex- 
tinguish the  greatest  amouut  of  stock,  and  disengage  the  great- 
est revenue  of  interest ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tone  ot  WMh 
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ihemiit  witfi  which  that  great  teacher  was  pteased  to  deliver  hit 
doctrines,  be  declares  that  any  suspenrion  of  the  sinking  Amd 
in  war  is  the  ?nadnf*ss  of  giving  tt  a  mortal  bloivf  at  the  Tery  time 
.when  it  is  making  the  quickest  progress,    (p.  IS$.) 

Here  the  important  fact,  already  mentionedy  seems  to  havf 
been  overlooked  j  namely,  that  it  is  not  only  unprofitable  but 
pernicious  to  pay  the  public  debt  with  borrowed  money.  Let 
«a  attend  to  the  consequences. — It  happened  at  a  partictihr  time# 
that  the  public  services  required  a  certain  sum»  t)e]K)nd  what 
h  was  thought  praciicalile  or  convenient  to  raise  by  taxation* 
The  sinking  fund  was  preserved  inviolate  i  and,  consequently^ 
Govemment  borrowed  the  whole  of  the  sum  required  for  the 
services*  There  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  sinking  fund  acer* 
tain  amount  of  money,  ready  to  be  paid  to  the  pobKc  creditor. 
This  money,  we  shall  suppose,  to  have  been  raised  entirely  fay 
taxation ;  lor  we  have  just  seen,  that  borrowed  money  caa  09 
of  no  avail  in  the  payment  of  debt.  But  it  certainly  couki  mak« 
no  difference,  whether  the  creditor  received  the  identical  mo- 
ney which  was  lying  in  the  sinking  fund,  or  whether  he  rcceiT-' 
ed  an  equal  amount  of  the  borrowed  money.  Now,  the  traaa* 
action  of  borrowing  the  amount  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  sink* 
iD|^fand,  and  paying  it  to  the  creditor,  neither  increased  nor  dU 
mmished  the  national  debt,  if  we  can  suppose  that  the  debt  incoiw 
ved  by  borrowing  that  amount,  was  just  equal  to  the  debt  extai^ 
guished  by  paying  ft.  The  national  debt,  therefore,  upon  thi« 
tupposition,  was  increased  only  by  the  excess  of  the  whole  loan 
above  the  contents  of  the  sinking  fund ;  that  is  to  say,  it  waa 
sot  increased  more  than  if  the  contents  of  the  sinking  fund 
|iad  been  applied  to  the  pubJic  services,  and  if  only  the  dracieo* 
cy  bad  been  borrowed.  But,  in  fact,  some  loss  must  have  been 
incurred  by  the  plan  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  incurred 
by  borrowing  a  sum  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  greater  than  the  debt  extinguished  by  pairing  it.  A 
great  good,  however,  resulted  incidentally  from  this  artificial 
management ;  because,  though  the<  sum  might  have  been  leaa 
by  a  sum  equal  to 'the  contents  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  yet.  Go* 
▼ernment  was  forced  to  impose  taxes  for  the  interest  of  that  so* 
perfluous  part  of  the  loan,  as  well  as  of  the  rest ;  and  thus^  at 
the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  dividend  upon  the  extinguislied 
stock,  not  being  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  the 
lender,  came  into  the  hands  of  Government,  and  was  added  to 
the  sinking  fund.  But  this  great  good  might  hare  been  more 
easily  accomplished  by  imposing  the  same  taxes,  without  bor» 
rowing  the  superfluous  sum;  and,  in  this  way,  more  good 
would  have  been  done^  inasmuch  as  the  interest  paid  to  Am 
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lender  of  that  supeiHuQUs  9Utti»  is  greater  tha^  the  Intercast  of 
the  extinguished  stock*  In  the  course  of  the  year^  the  sinking' 
fund  again  contained  a  certain  amount  ready  to  be  paid  to  the 
public  creditor;  there  was  again  required,  for  the  public  ser« 
Tices,  a  sum  beyond  what  was  raided  by  taxes ;  but,  instoad  oC 
diminiahtng  the  loan,  by  applying  the  sinking  fund  to  the  pub* 
lie  services,  the  whole  aum  required  for  the  public  services  was 
'  borrowed;  tlie  fund  was  preserved  inviolate:  But  sull^year  al- 
ter year,  the  same  blank  result  succeeded ;  year  alter  year,  tho 
addition  made  to  the  public  debt  was  not  less,  but  greaier,  and 
not  inconsiderably  greater  than  it  wtiuM  have  been  if  the  sink« 
log  fiiod  liad  been  applied  to  the  public  'services^ — provided  al«. 
wavst  that,  in  both  caaes,  the  i^ame  taxes  iiad  been  levied. 

We  have  here  a  curious  instance,  among  many;  oth^ers^ 
of  our  proneness  to  believe  what  we  wish  to  be  trne. ,  Dr 
Price,  though  his  impetuositv  sometimes  betrayed  him  in- 
to blunders,  was  an  expert  calculator.  His  disciple  Mr  Pitt» 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents.  .The  debt,  which,  under 
his  administration,  and  ever  since,  has  increased  with  a  ra« 
|2dity  so  tnemendous,  was  too  interesting  a  subject  not  to 
have  attracted  the  notiqe  both  of  statesmen  and  philos(^her$» 
But  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  compound  interest,  so  long 
and  so  loudly  preached  by .  Dr  Price,  seems  to  have  tran- 
quillized the  nation  intq  an  im^icit  faith.  During  our  great 
struggle  with  the,  conqueror  oi  Europe,  when  our  expendi- 
ture so  far  exceeded  our  taxation*  a  taxation  increased,  and 
wisely  increased  so  far  beyond  all  former  example, — during 
the  whole  of  that  awful  period,  the  wonder-working  ark  of 
the  sinldi^'fund  was  never  profaned.  We  looked  up  to  it 
for  oar  deUverance ;  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  omnipotent,  and  < 
Id  disqplay  its  omnipotence  in  the  most  engaging  of  all  form.s 
bjr  creating  wealth  out  of  nothing.  Year  after  year,  it  was 
fiitted^  not  with  small  savings,  but  with  rich  tributes  collect* 
ed  irom  a  believing  people,  and  religiously  appropriated  by  be* 
yeving  ministers  to  the  destined  service ;  and  our  hopes  m  it 
were  revived  from  time  to  time  by  the  tidings  of  the  vast  masses 
of  ddit,  which,  even  beyond  expectation,  Jiad  faiien  before  it. 
Some  freethinkers,  indeed,  were  heard  to  murmur  at  the  in* 
efficiency  of  this  mysterious  agent,  under  whose  operations. 
mighty  as  they  appeared,  the  evil  which  they  were  supposed  to 
counteract,  had  enlarged  itself  beyond  measure,  and  was  8tiU 
enlarging.  But  our  author  was  the  first  wiio  rendered  the  de-^ 
knioin  distinctly  visible,  by  directing  us  to  calculate  what  our  si* 
li^tion  would  have  been,  if  the  payment  of  our  debt  had  bcea 
'  rroL*  xxiY.  NO.  48,  U 
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totally  9Uff>eiided  till  the  return  of  peace.  He  has  abo  distkict* 
ly  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  real  inefficiency  o£  an  agrat 
^hich  appeared  so  unremktiogly  and  powerfully  active:— -aa 
long  as  the  public  expenditure  exceecb  the  taxataon^  the  sinking 
jfund  is  paying  debt  with  borrowed  money. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  he  aUalong  supposes  that  the 
tependitnre  exceeds  the  taxation  by  a  snm  not  less  than  the  oon* 
taits  of  the  anking  fund  at  the  time ;  so  that  if  the  sinking  fund 
Is  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  nati(»aldebt,  the  loan 
win  not  oe  less  than  the  contents  of  the  sinking  fiind..  This,,  ia 
bct|  is  the  only  case  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned:  th# 
amount  of  the  loan  or  loans,  for  every  year  since  I79tl  indusive, 
having  hten  much  greater  thisn  the  amaimt  of  the  sums  empkyed 
by  the  Commissioners  durmg  the  same  year,  in  the  pnsrhase  of 
kock.  But  it  ma^  no  doubt  happen,  that  the  loan  required 
for  the  public  servKSs  shall  be  teas  than  tbe  sinkiw  fund ;  that 
the  loan  shaU  be  onlv  one  milHon,  for  instance,  whSe  die  soik-^ 
in^  fond  is  ten  millions*  Here  it  mwt  bepredsely  thesaone 
thing,  whether  the  borrowed  million  is  applied  to  the  servieei^ 
Vvhile  the  identical  money  lying  in  the  rinldng  fioiid,  and  s^ 
mounting  to  ten  millions,  is  paid  to  the  pubhc  creditor  $  or 
whether  one  million  of  this  money  is  applied  to  the  services, 
while  the  remaining  nine  millions^  together  with  the  borrowed 
million,  are  paid  to  the  public  creditor.  But  in  this  latter  case^ 
nine  millions  onlv  will  accomplkh  a  real  redemption  ;  the  bcnr- 
rowed  million  wUI  do  nothing.  Thus,  by  keepng  the  sinkiiig 
fund  inviolate,  and  borrowing  what  is  requirea  for  the  services, 
the  redemption  wiU  not  be  farther  advanced,  than  if  no  loaa 
had  been  made,  and  the  sum  required  for  the  services  had  beta 
taken  from  the  sinldng  fund.  It  is  true,  that  if  taxes  ore  im- 
posed for  the  interest  of  the  k>an,  the  disd^jajged  interest  of  the 
nebt,  extinguished  by  the  loan,  may  be  appbed  to  the  redemp^ 
tion :  but  an  equal,  and  indeed  greater  benefit  may  be  obtam* 
ed,  if  the  same  taxes  be  imposed  without  actually  borrowing.—* 
That  the  discussion,  however,  may  not  be  ineumbared  with  fie* 
titious  cases  in  which  we  are  not  interested  at  present,  when  w« 
speak  of  war,  or  of  a  season  in  which  the  expenditure  exceeda 
the  taxation,  we  shall  suppose,  with  our  author,  that  the  excess 
of  the  expenditure  is  not  less  than  the  sfnkinjg  fbnd  at  the  times 
and  in  tnis  case,  which  is  the  real  one,  the  sinking  fund  la 
wholefy  inefficient. 

But  the  subject  may  be  considered  in  another  view.  It  ha» 
been  alleced  that  the  price  of  stock  must  be  raised,  in  conse^ 
mence  of  the  constant  demand  for  it  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Uie  .redemption  of  the  debt^  and-tkus  loans  may  be  obtaiaadoa 
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more  fkvcmrable  terms:  for  8tnce,  in  transacting  a  loan,  Go- 
▼emment  in  (act  seRs  stock  to  the  lender,  hence  the  more  Talu« 
able  that  commodity  becomes,  the  greater  sum  will  be  procnred 
by  the  sale  of  a  given  quantity.  It  has  also  been  imagined  that 
the  support  to  public  credit,  and  the  supply  of  ready  monejr 
w.hich  are  produced  by  the  regular  purchases  of  the  Coinmis^ 
sbners,  would  induce  the  money-dealers  to  accept  a  lower  ratt 
of  interest  Dr  Price  was  not  afraid  to  say,  4  instead  of  5  per 
cent^«  prophecy  which,  like  some  others  of  that  enlightened 
Divine,  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  But  to  all  these  remarks; 
our  author,  in  tlie  following  passage,  has  furnished  a  plain  and 
satisfactory  answer. 

*  *  Much  has  been  said  by  Dr  Prioe  and  odiers  of  the  advsma^ 
vAiHh  a  sinking  fund  |m>duce8  in  supporting  the  price  of  stock*  W* 
appmhend^tt  is  incapable  of  producing  any  such  effect*  T'^e  price 
of  stockf  like  diat  of  any  commodity,  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
tapply  and  demand*  Whatever  sums  are  brotight  into  the  money* 
aUrkett  and  applied  by  the  CoTnmissiooers  for  the  purchase  of  stock  i 

•  tquA  sums  are  withdrawn  from  the  money  market  by  the  additional 
loans  required  to  replace  wh#t  is  invested  in  the  hands  of  the  Com* 
taissioners.  Dr  Price  jusdy  observes,  •  that  whatever  effect  borrow^ 
ing  every  year  has  in  jinking  the  funds,  paying  every  year  would 
blive  an  equally  contrary  effect.  He  has  not  attended  to  the  obviou^ 
consequence,  that  if  the  payment  be  made  by  means  of  borrowing; 
it  can  produce  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  the  funds  at  atli  He  sup* 
poses  ten  millions  borrowed  every  year  to  defray  the  eitpehses  of  thi 
War,  nine  millions  only  of  which  would  have  been  wanted,  had  not 
the  surplus  million  been  locked  up ;  arfd  further,  that  this  scheme,* 
by  keeping  up  public  credit,  and  throwing  money  etery  year  itaxf 
the  hands  of  the  lenders,  enables  Govemnlent  to  borroW  at  four  mf* 
stead  of  five  per  cent.,  and  thereby  save  50fi06l.  of  interest.  H^ 
overlooks  that  the  effect  of  throwing  a  million  into  the  hands  of  tha- 
lenders  is  compensated  by  demanding  from  them' sia  additional  m3* 
4an  in  thekMin. 
.  *  The  purchases  made  by  the  Commissioners,  no  dotd>t,  support 

.  die  funds  at  a  higher  rate  thati  they  would  stand,  if  there  were  no 
spch  purchasers  in  the  field,  and  the  loan  for  the  year  the  same;  and 
this  advance  takes  placfs  at  a  time  when  a  hi^h  price  is  disadvanta-^ 
^eous  to  the  public  :  But  the  additional  loan  which  the  sinking  fund 
requires,  must  have  as  great  an  effect  in  depressing  the  funds,  and 
that  depression  takes  place  at  a  time  wiicn  a  lo#  priie  h  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  public.  * 

In  the  time  of  war,  therefore,  when  the  sinking  ftind  was  sup- 

*  ♦  Preface  to  third  Edition  of  Obliervatioais  on  Rjfversionary  An-» 
Huittes; 
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poeed  by  iti  grent  Advocate  to  operate  most  poverfidfly  and  b^kte^ 
ficially,  there  appears  no  reason  for  retaining  it,  if  we  considei* 
it  merely  as  a  financial  measure.  But  imfxirtant  eflbctsfaavft 
been  produced  by  the  vast^  though  tfufounded  hopes^  ftrith  wfaficfa 
it  animated  the  people. 

'  *  Continced. '  %zj%  our  author^  •  that  the  sinlnng  fund  has  contri- 
buted nodiing  to  the  discharge  of  the  pubh'c  debit>  and  that  it  has  oe- 
Cfttioned  a  large  addition  to  our  pctblic  hvtrthens,  t^e  nett  inquire 
ivhethef  any,  and  ^at  advantages,  have  been  derived  from  it. 

*  The  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  restraining  the  progress  of 
national  debt*  are,  saving  of  expenditure,  and  increase  of  revenue^ 
Neither  of  these  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  a  sinking  fund. 
But  cf  they  have  an  eventual  conneximi,  and  if  the  nation,  impress- 

.  ed  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  a  system  established  by  a 
popular  minister,  has,  in  order  to  adhere  to  it,  adopted  measures  ei- 
ther of  frugality  in  expendinare^  or  exertion  in  raising  taxes  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  done,  the  sinking  fund  ot^t  nqt  to  be 
considered  as  inefficient  %  and  its  efectt  may  be  of  great  importance* 
. '  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  sinking  fund  hat  coatrHmted  ia 
any  degree  to  frugality  in  expenditure.  The  time  daring  which  it 
has  operated^  has  not  been  a  time  of  national  frugality.  Ministers 
hava  had  ^  full  power  of  raking  what  loans  they  pleased,  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  any  expenditure,  however  lavish  \  and  it  will  not 
be  said  they  have  used  this  power  with  a  savmg  hand.' 

*  In  regard  to  increase  of  taxes,  we  are  of  opiniea  that  the  sink* 
tag  fimd  has  had  a  real  effect  in  calHng  forth  eiertions,  which,  al- 
tbo«gh  they  might  have  been  made  as  well  and  as  eiectually,  would 
i|ot  luve  been  made^  unless  to  follow  out  the  lioe  which  that  system 
nyjoired.  A  loan  is  made,  and  the  revenue  is  considered  as  charged^ 
not  only  with  the  interest,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  principai 
ajunually.  Taxes  are  imposed  to  meet  the  one  as  well  as  the  oilier. 
If  die  sinking  fund  had  not  been  in  view,  it  is  likely  taxes  woold 
have  been  imposed  for  the  interest  only. '     (p.  158,) 

Our  author  has  calculated,  (p.  150),  that  dnrinj^-a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  present  sinking 
fund,  tne  loss  which  it  has  occasioned  can  scarcely  be  less  dian 
twenty  miflions.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mss  cannot  be 
inconsiderable.  Every  loan  is  increased  by  a  sum  eaual  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the  time  ;  and  |he  bmui 
wh.ich  the  lender  receives  from  Guvemment  oit  account  of  that 
addition  to  the  loan,  is  so  much  lost,  without  necessity,  to  the 
nation.  It  ia  not  improbable,  that  when  those  who  are  now  in 
their  cradles  shall  be  occupying  the  phces  of  their  fathers,  the 
ainking  £and  in  war  will  be  universally  regarded  both  as  an  eK» 
pensive  and  useless  incumbrance.  In  sucn  a  state  of  the  p«hHe 
loiodi  it  woukl  be  easy  to  obtaiii^  witboat  expense^  all  the  adva» 
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^nvewkh  wbach  the  eiiddng  food  has  Jbeen  eyeDttuOy  attended; 
Tmb  tame  amount  of  unborrowed  revenue  which  ii  appropriate^ 
to  that  establishaient  during  peace,  might  continue,  as  at  pr^ 
aeot)  to  be  levied  during  war  l  an  annuity  equal  to  the  hundredth 
pan,  .or any  other  p^rt,  of  every  loan,  might atiU  be  levtedai 
regularly  as  the  interest ;  but  instead  of  amusing  ouridsea  with 
Uie  cbildrea's  play  of  apply mg  these  revenues  during  war  to  the 
redemplion  of  the  debt,  they  should  be  dircaly  applied  to  th# 
poblie  fervioest.aud  thus  dimini^  the  loan^  required  by  the  exi- 
gtacaea^f  the  times. 

-  But  although  it  should  still  be  thought  expedient  or  necessary 
to  continue  the  ceren^onial  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  even  though  it 
should  be  true  that  the  people,  by  their  confidenoe  in  its  ope<^ 
ntioDs,  are  induced  to  submit  to  heavier  burdeoa  than  ihe^ 
would  otherwise  bear  f  ihat  it  is  the  means  of  raisiiq;  a  much 
greater  revenue  than.vNHiid  otherwise  be  thought  of;  and  that 
by  supporting  puhlic  credit,  and  the  price  of  stock,  It  enables 
Oovernm^nt  to  borrow  money  upon  more  favourable  terms;— 
granting  aH  these  suppositions  to  be  true,  still  it  is  of  the  ut-> 
most  importance  that  the  following  fiict  shoukl  be  distinctly  un* 
derstooa :— i/^  any  debt  Js  extinguished  dwing  a  pttiod  in  which 
the  taxation  docs  ?iot  exceed  the  expenditure^  an  e foot  on;  greater 
debt  is  incurred^  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  accomuiiih  that  ex* 
iiiictiofw 

We  may  now  see  how  much  more  disadvantageous  than  is 
generally  imagined  are  the  terms  on  which  Government  bor- 
rows* :  Ooiccrnipent  bori^ows  in  the  season  of  war  and  necessity^ 
ivben  the  price  of  stock  is  always  low ;  and  the  stock  which  it 
creates  on  account  of  th^  loan»  that  is  to  sav,  the  stock  whkh  i( 
sells  to  the  lender,,  it  is  obliged  to.seU  for  kss  than  the  market 
price  Bt  the  time.  The  uiaik^t  price  of  iOO/.  of  ti  per  cent* 
Htock  is  peritaps  55i.  ^^  while  no  iponey -dealer  will  give  to  Go- 
vernment more  than  52L,  Here  is  a  loss  in  the  fir^t  stage ;  but 
it  is  Utt)e,  com{MU*ed  to  what  happens  at  the  redemption  of  the 
iiebt«  Poring  a  war  expendHure,  it  is  impossible  for  Govern- 
i|ient  to  repay  aiiy  part  of  its  debt ;  tlie  jshow  of  repayment  is 
attended  with  loss,  and  accomplibhes  nothmg.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing a  peace  establishment  that  any  debt  can  be  repaid ;  and 
Xhen  the;  price  oC  stock,  is  always  high*  GovernmcDt  can  repay 
in  no  otl^  way  but  by  the  purchase  of  stuck,  which  the  hold- 
er i^  never  obliged  to  part  with  for  less  than  its  nominal  value* 
It  is  seklom,  ixioeed,  Uxat  even  in  peace  the  3  per  cents  rii>e  to 
par  I  but  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  average  price  of  the  5  per 
cents^  during  a  steady  peace,  should  be  80,  and  the  i?  per  cents^ 
f»d  3  p^  cents,  ^  pan  ^We  shall  see  afterwards,  tnak.wheiv 
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Tofthi  aire  made  fn  the  8  oer  cenf«»  G^vernlnetit  rvc^ites  dt  sit 
averagi^  yerf  |Htle  more  than  60/.  of  mtmey  for  lOOl.  of  atotk  i 
wher^  in  the  real  redemption  wbieh  talrei  place  dnrim;  pmieei 
lOOr  of  S  per  cent,  ktock  capnot^  at  ap  avet*age9  be  purdmed  fat 
lets  than  80/.  A  wise  financier^  therefore,  will  borrow  m  fitdl 
as  the  real  exigencies  of  the  nation  wfK  allow. 
'  FVom  the  ineffitiency  of  the  ainkin^  fhnd  in  war,  it  is  abd 
tvident,  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  discharge^  in  waft  bow^ 
wet  gteat  it  may  be,  or  whatever  proportion  it  may  bear  to  tbt 
whole  mass  of  existing  debt,  is  in  itself  of  tio  itifportanee  wba«^ 
terer. — It  is  debt  paid  with  bdirdwed  money.  *  A  pri^tfe  geii* 
tteman»  *  says  our  author,  *  whose  estate  is  incumbered^  may,  if  b^ 
fiave  any  creditf  pay  oiF  all  his'  debt  every  ytar  by  borro#jii^  noncnf 
Irom  other  bauds ;  but  if  he  spends  tooire  than  bin  free  iiiooase,  hia 
•mbarrassnents  will  eootinaaUy  increase ;  and  his  a&irs.ane  soi  mudi 
the  worse  by  ba|uf  conducted  in  thia  roanoer,  from  tbe  fees  be  paya 
fe  h|ff  agents. '  l%e  absurdity  of  dariviiig  aiiy  satisfaction' from  this 
annual  discharge  of  his  defils/wiU  appear  still  stronger,  if  wa  suppose 
}l^m.  instead  of  borrowing  firom  otner  hands,  only  to  renew  the  se^ 
Curities  to  th^  same  creditors  annually,  paying  a  fee  to  the  agents, 
and  a  douceur  to  the  creditors  themselves  on  the  renewal. '  All  these 
observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  debt  of  a  nation  conducted 
jl8  ours  is.  It  would  hot  be  impracticable  or  very  difficult  to  redeem 
our  whole  debt  in  any  year,  if  tbe  measures  we  follow  be  fedemption. 
Jt  would  only  require  a  large  loan  every  month;  and  Bto  large  sunn 
we  were  thus  enabled  to  pay  would  supply  the  funds  fo^  these  loansi 
Our  capitalists  would  he  well  pleased' to  promote  these  loans,  a^  they 
Vould  derive  a  banwf^om  each.'  Such  a  system  would  be  ramoua 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  system  we  follow  is  the  same  on  m  amallet 
itale,  and  is  therefore  only  pernicious  in  a 'less  degree*  \  pi  191* 
'  As  the  amount  of  the  debt  di^chai'^M  by  the  sinking  fand  ii| 
ivar,  is  no  reason  fot  extiltation  or  confidence,  neither  i^  it  th^ 
proper  criterion  by  which  the  Minister  ought  to  be  directed  in 
nls  plans  for  relieving  tbe  nation'  from  any  part  of  the  existing 
taxes.  Our  financiers,  however,  have  been  of  a  differant  opM 
nion.  When  the  sinl^ing  fund  wai  established  in  1766,  a  aea^ 
son  of  profound  peace,  in  w^ich  the  yearly  taxation  exceeded 
the  yearly  expenditure  by  a  million,  the  d6bt  amount^  to  «  no* 
minal  capital  of  238,231,24b/.,  for  which  the  natfon  ^itiH  hi  dli 
Vidends,  annuities,  and  expense  of  ikiani^ment,  a  yeaf^'  into? 
rest  of  9  241,834/.  (p.  69.)  When  the  expensea  of  war  feH  up^ 
on  us  in  i792,  and  the  sinking  fund  of  com>e  became  an  empit]f 
abow,  it  was  enacted,  that  as  soon  as  the  debt  of  l7StJ  was  e»» 
tinguished,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  Commissioners,  l)y  tbeiif 
pur  bases  of  stock,  had  disengaged  a  yearly  revenue  of  interest 
^qujil  ft)  9,24 1  ,bS  i/.,  the  taxes  which  furnished  this  revenue  wcr^ 
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Bot  indoed  to  be  rmcakdf  butt  ^ba^  amounted,  to  the  tame 
thiug^  they  were  to  oe  appropriated  to  bear  the  charaes  of  nevf 
loantt  or  to  any  other  service  which  the  exigency  of  the  time 
might  require^  and  fer  which  new  taxes  must  have  otherwise 
been  imposed.  This  plan  of  reUeft  however,  was  wt$ely  abaa« 
doned,  or  at  least  p'«tponed,  in  ib02,  but  has  been  lately  reviv« 
^  by  the  presefit  Chaocdlor  of  the  Exchequer;  by  whic|| 
means  he  was  enabled  to  defray  the  loans  of  181:5  and  1814^ 
without  any  new  taxes  3  and  though  the  expiration  of  the  pro 
perty  tax  has  made  its  operation  less  oonspicuous  in  the  budr 
f;et  of  the  present  year,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  principle  is 
not  to  be  aoandoned,  but,. on  the  eontrary,  ^pushed  forward  ta 
still  greater  extremes.  The  popularit)^  of  the  nie^sure,  indee4» 
eannm  be  doubted ;  but  its  wisdom  must  be  judged  of  by  other 
eonsiderations :  And  to  us,  we  wiU  confess,  it  apjiears  to  ruii 
counter  not  only  to  every  principle  of  bOund  reasonin|{,  but  eye|i 
to  every  thio^  that  lends  weight  or  plausibility  to  the  scheme  of 
the  ftinkin]|(  fund,  on  which  it  is  engrafted  A  loan  is  contr»cti> 
€d  ;  but  instead  of  following  invariably  the  wise  plan  adopted  bv 
Mr  Pitt  in  i792,  of  providing  a  revenue  equal  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  loan,  and  thus  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  in^ 
crease  of  our  debt,  the  means  of  restricting  its  accumulation  at 
present,  and  of  redeeming  it  hereafter  1  the  successor  uf  that  ce» 
Jebrated  financier,  looking  only  to  the  credit  b^de  of  his  ledger* 
will  not  condescend  to  provide  a  revenue  even  for  the  ivterest  of 
what  he  borrows.  The  amount  of  the  debt  redeemttl  in  war^ 
if  it  can  be  called  redtmptioni  k  always  perfectly  insignificant  4 
but  the  total  cessation  of  real  redemption,  the  Absolute  inefiU 
dency  of  the  sinking  fund  in  war,  indicates  very  dibtinctly  the 
•t)atun»l  and  simple  princif^es  which  ^hnuhl  regulate  our  mei^ 
jsures  both  ibr  the  redemption  of  pur  debtt  aaa  the  alleviatioa 
of  our  tsxes. 

Since  the  debt  exting«if>bed  in  war  must  of  necessity  create  a 
^ounlefpoise  which  not  tmly  reduc«?s  it  to  notliing,  but  even  a^ 
^gravates  our  load*  it  is  in  peace  ak>ne  that  we  are  to  k>ok  for  an^ 
firogress  in  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  For  this  pur- 
pose, therefore!  we  f«houId  etideavour,  at  the  end  of  every  war^ 
4o  provide  siitb  a  sinking  fund  as  tr^ayt  during  the  probable  i;un9> 
.tkuiance  of  peace,  redeem  the  debt  produced  by  tne  war,  or  at 
least  rediure  it  within  such  bounds  b^  without  oppresnlug  the 

E^ple  or  paralysing  our  national  htrengtb,  shail  >tili  leave  us  ^ 
rge  enough  debt  to  qtliet  the  alarms  of  those  far-sighud  men« 
jwho  are  terrified  lest^  l^'  the  amazing  progress  of  the  redemption, 
we  n:ay  lose  the  ineittiniable  advantages  of  our  precious  load,  and 
jbe  overwhelmed  with  the  miseries  of  having  more  weakh  Uifft 
f^  ahoi^  Ipow  what  to  do  with* 
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Now,  wliat  sliall  we  state  for  the  probable  length  of  a  peace 
establishment  ?  Nobody  hot  an  Indian  hiii^sionary,  or  a  sounds 
believer  in  the  indefinite  perfectibility  ot'the  human  speeiee,  will 
expect  nations  to  be  more  peaccibfe  for  d  hundi<ed  years  to  come 
than  for  the  last.handred  years.  But  from  1897  to  1802  inclu* 
aivey  there  have  been  six  periods  of  peace,  amodnting  in  all  t^ 
tSl  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  10|- years.  In  this  interval 
are  comprehends  both  the  uncommonly  long  peace  of  Utrecht, 
which  lasted  */6  years  from  1714  to  17*0,  and  also  tbe>  uncom- 
monly short  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  which  lasted  only  one 
year*  And  if  it  be  considered,  that  by  peace  we  are  to  under- 
stand at  present  a  period  in  which  the  taxation  exceeds  tlie  ex- 
penditure, a  state  of  afiairs  which  does  not  take  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  even  the  signature  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  it  would  be  rash  to  take  mofe  than  10  years 
for  the  average  period  of  a  peace  establishment.  Ours,  we 
Inow  to  a  certainty,  will  not  begin  for  several  years  to  come. 

We  may  now  see  how  little  we  are  interested  in  the  mighty 
power  of  compound  interest,  which  Dr  Price  and  Mr  Morgan 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  press  bn  the  public  attention.  It 
is  not  till  after  a  long  series  of  years,  that  prodigious  capitals  can 
be  accumulated  in  this  manner  j  during  tlie  first  yearB  the  accu- 
mulation beai-s  no  great  proportion  to  the  original  sum.  Ry 
annual  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent,  daring  10  years,  lOoi. 
are  augmented  to  verj'  little  more  than  155/. :  and  an  annuity  of 
♦100/.,  which,  if  the  payments  were  locked  up  in  a  diest  as  soon 
•as  they  are  received,  would^  without  even  simple  interest,  amount 
*to  1000/.,  will,  when  improved  by  compound  interest  for  the  10 
years,  amount  to  not -quite  so  mtich  as  1,258/.  But  it  is  only 
"during  periods  of  10  years  at  an  average,  that  we  can  expect  to 
carry  on  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  with  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  It  is  true  that  it  will  be  half-yearly  com- 
pound interest,  which,  at' the  same  rate  per  annum,  will  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  greater  result  than  the  yearly  compoqnd  inte^ 
rest  I  but  we  shall  see  immediately,  that  the  redemption  of  the 
fsLT  greater  part  of*  bur  debt  must  proceed  at  a  mucn  lower  rate 
than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  » 

We  are  next  to  consider,  if  we  can  form  a  probata  ecurjec^ 
ture  concerning  the  average  vahie  of  the  different  stocks  in  peace* 
J)r  Price  expected  that  the  S  per  cents  would  rise  to  par.  *  But 
we  do  not  consider, '  says  our  author,  '  the  rising  of  the  3  per 
tents  to  par  as  a  probable  event;  and,  had  Dr  Price  lived  t» 
see  the  magnitude  which  our  debt  has  now  attained,  it  is  like- 
ly he  would  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the  esta- 
olishment  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  Ist  of  February  179]» 
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there  was  6,772^350/.  of  the  ibrse  per  eents.  redeaned  for 
5,4^4,592/,,  being  at  the  rate  of  SOl.,uear\y.  It  is  therefore 
a  probable  supposition,  that,  on  the  retura  of  a  steady  peace, 
the  8  per  cents,  may  rise  to  aO» '  (p»200,)  Now,  if  the  S  per 
cents,  are  at  80,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  holders  of  the  4  per 
cents,  and  5  per  cents,  will  be  disposed  to  seU  eren  at  par ;  but 
they  are  always  obliged  to  sell  at  par  to  Government.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  that,  at  an  average,  the  Commissioners,  dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  peace,  ouist  ouy^e  4  and  5  per  Gent.<^.  at 
par,  and  the  S  per  cents,  at  80.  Thus,  the  money  wliich  is  em« 
ployed  in  redeeming  the  4  and  5  per  cents,  will  operate,  with  the 
effects  of  half  yearly  compound  interest,  at  the  rates  ^f  4  and  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  every  100/.  of  money  extinguishing  100/.  of 
stock.  With  regard  to  the  $  per  cents*,  80/.  oi'  money  will  buy 
1007.  of  stock  ;  and  consequently,  100/.  of  money  will  buy  1261: 
of  stock,  and  draw  ${1.  every  year  for  interest.  Thus,  the  mo- 
ney employed  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  the 
3  per  cents,  will  operate,  by  haflP-yearly  compound  interest,  at 
3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  U]\m  these  principles,  it  will  be  easy 
to  compute  the  revenue  which  is  to  be  set  apart  for  a  sinking 
fund,  in  order  to  redeem  a  given  quantity  of  stock  during  the 
ten  years,  or  whatever  else  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
length  of  the  peace  establishment*  And  it  is  only  after  such  a 
linking  fund  has  been  provided  as  will,  during  this  period,  re* 
deem  tne  debt  contracted  during  the  war,  or  reduce  the  nation* 
al  debt  withm  moderate  limits,  that  the  repeal  of  taxes  can  be 
justified — unless  the  nation  is  unable  to  bear  them. 

With  rcgai'd  to  the  immense  debt  which  the  nation  has  incur- 
red since  the  beginning  of  tlie  late  war,  and  is  still  incurring, 
notwithstanding  the  pacification  of  Jblurope,  the  time  is  not  yet 
arrived  for  calculating  the  proper  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
be  provided  at  the  settlement  of  our  peape  establishmeot.  At 
present,  \ve  shall  only  observe,  that  the  amount  of  the*sums  an- 
nually allotted  for  the  sinking  fund  is  now  about  14  millions; 
and  which  nothing  but  necessity  shoi^  induce  Giovemment  to 
withdraw  from  its  proper  destination.  "*  Even  as  it  is,  unless  the 
period  of  the  peace  establishment,  which  is  so  requisite  for  the 
restoration  of  our  finances,  is  protracted  far  beyond  its  average 
length,  this  sinking  fund  is  much  less  than  our  exigencies  re* 
^uire. 

In  this  situation  of  our  finances,  when  we  are  reduced  to  the 
distressing  expedient  of  continuing,,  we  know  not  how  long,  a 
direct  taxation  to  an  etiormous  amount,  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
prove the  popular  measure  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  deffa^ing  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  ra^ 
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Ifier  by  tans  iImui  hy  tmtm.  WbAtarer  is  «nred  In  tnet  €hift 
ing  •ttcb  fli»  expendicvFt,  in«at  be  added  to  ibe  loan ;  and  wa 
Itave  alrcftdj  sem  bow  Mtrem^lj  ^Mdvuntagesiii  mre  the  tmia 
«B  wbiHi  the  nation  mq^t  nhmj^  borrow. 

But  perhaps  ibe  great  Vm»  mcvrred  bj  substhittnig  loms  for 
faxes,  nav  not  be  loo  bip;h  a  firic^for  a  certam  wonderful  ad^ 
mintage  wl>icb  die  Chanoelbr  of  the  Eau^beqaer  has  discovered 
wiH  f  eniH  from  his  systetn.  The  following  b  the  aoooont  of  this 
dfecovery,  in  the  oodines  wUcb  were  published  of  Mr  Vansit^^ 
larfs  phn  of  fitianee. 

^  The  prwcfpsl  adtaatsft  ef  the  profNised  plan  mtina  of  peaoe^ 

*  wettkl  be  the  facUitj  of  kseptng  in  resenre  a  large  sum^  (suppose 

*  U)O,O00»(XK^.)»  as  a  sesoaroe  tn  the  esse  of  a  reoewal  of  kostiliciesr 
*■  Has  ftiBd,  which  wotdd  he  fenced  id  a  few  jears  by  the  redeemeci 
^  slack  ttendiag  io  the  aame  of  the  Commiasionersy  would  be  contK 

*  Boally  increasing,  unless  checked  in  the  manner  above  mentiooed  ( 
^  mid  io  no  case  ahoidii  be  reduced  below  t uch  a  sum  as  may  be 
^  tbottghl  waa^ly  sufficient  to  support  the  confidence  of  the  country  at 
^  home^  and  otaintain  iu  dignity  abroad.     It  would  indeed  be  such  a 

*  tpeasure,  as  na  other  country  has  ever  possessed^  and  the  first  example 

*  of  an  immenfe  accumulation  of  public  progertyi  formed  without  the 

*  impoTcrishment  of  any  individual,  or  any  embarr^sment  of  the  ge* 
^  neral  ckculation.  *^ 

Ik  HttDiilton  has  investigated  this  interestinfjr  subject  with 
great  flttenti«)n  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  aoiascd  with  the  fesok 
of  his^  study* 

*  We  are  altogether  at  a  toss,  **  says  onr  author,  *  to  form  a  dis» 
tfnct  coi  ception  of  the  nature  of  the  vabuibk  treasttte  here  heldfortiv 
&it  %oon  sA  any  stpck  Is  purdiased  1^  the  Commi^nionevs,  and  stands 
iavested  in  tfieir  name,  a  like  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  in  fivt 
dferhargedt  Whether  a  psriandeaury  declaratiaa  to  that  eflsct  be 
mad^  or  BOt,.  is  oaly  a  aiatteir  of  form.  If  the  stock  temidQ  vested 
tm  the  aaaie  of  the  Caiaasispianers,  no  doubt  it  auy  be  tfauBfersoi 
aftain  toyarchassrs  in  the  stoek  exchange  when  war  breaks  out  %. 
jww,  and  money  may  be  raised  for  the  public  ni  this  mann^.  Bu^ 
this  is,  in  every  respeet,  a  new  loan«.  It  is  aa  application  to  the 
paUk  to  invest  their  capiul  in  the  nurehase  of  this  donnaat  stocL^ 
The  capitalists  auist  be  poiseised  of  the  sum  wanted ;  and  they  wiQ 
aot  part  with  it,  except  upon  terms  from  which  tbey  derive  a  profit^ 
'tbey  would  do  this  uith  equal  readiness^  if  a  loan  were  propceed  to 
lihem  in  the  ordinary  form.  We  can  discover  no  ibcility  or  t^vfot^ 
tage  which  the  public  could  derive  from  a  loan  conducted  in  Uah 
inanner,  rather  than  anv  other.  Indeed  the  ineflkacy  of  this  resero- 
ed  treasure  appears  $o  clear,  that  we  almost  doubt  whether  we  bav^ 
rightly  apprehended  ih6  nature  of  the  resource  held  forth :  But  wa 
are  not  abb  to  affix  any  other  meanitig  to  it.  *  p.  166* 
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We  lire  extremely  h«pp^  that  tbe  CkuictfHor  'of  the  Cxcfae^ 
^iner-can  amuse  himself  with  eontemplating  tiie  immense  Uea» 
«ire  of  iOO  miilioiifft^of  dormiNit  stocky  or  wfaateiwr  else  may  he 
the  true  nature  of  this  mafptial  wceiib,  idtich  haa  had  no  paral- 
lel since  the  days  of  Aladdin,  who.  Indeed,  had  ^ihe  good  toi^ 
tone  to  find'in  aa  old  hmp  tmha  treoinre  as  fio  ctmufyy^vtr  po§^ 
tesied.  But  dieGenii  of  4he  lamp,  we  tinderstand,;  fiirnfshed 
dieir  supplies  fredv  and  ^:ratfutoB<tl3F— while  wefbar  thatthe  pifl^ 
chasers  of  the  bundoed  millions  <^dormiintsEtock  wHIhe  ttnreason^ 
eUe  enottgh  to  tnsi»t  on  the  pc^ulac  payment  of  ibur  or  five  miW 
licMisof  interest*  When  the  tearnea  ^rentleman,  iio#ever«  ctak 
descend  from  this  visioamry  region,  perhsips  he  nMy^some  day  or 
other  peruse  the  inst 'seotion  of  Dr  Hamikon^s  Innairf  $  ^nd,  7 
ii^  fiind  the  reasoning  satli^factorj,  it  may  he  hoped,  dbat  in  hk 
ft  tore  loans  he  will  desist  from  a  {)raotioei  whtd\  was  be^;im  hf 
Lord  North  in  1781,  and  has  been  very  uniformly  adopted  hjr 
«^ery  saccceclinf;  minister.  We  allude  to  the  custom  of  fiind{Q|; 
by  increase  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  granting  to  the  lender 
a  quantity  of  stock,  whose  nominal  value  is  greater  than  the  nuv 
Dey  advanced.     It  has  arisen  from  the  very  general,  but^rro** 

ueous  opinion,  that  the  interest  or  dividend 

den  on  the  counfry,  and  consequently  that 

study  only  how  the  sum  required  may  be  o 

interest.     Now  the  money-dealers  are  willii 

est  inf'rest,  when  they  receive  t  per  cent,  c 

their  cash  ^  and  hence  this  stock  constitute 

fiart  of  the  national  debt.     The  lendi^,  pc 

Wterebt  at  5 ptr  cent,  if  he  receive  3  per  ^et 

business  issettliedi  by  giving  him  166/*  iSs. 

ef  money :  whereas,  if  he  were  foraed  to  talced  jMrc0all.«tocic^ 

be  would,  perhaps^  insist  upon  iaterast  at  6^  per  cent.  ^  mnd  thaa 

the  business  woaid  be  settled  by  giving  him  iOfi/.  of  itock  /or 

ICOi  of  money.    In  this  <last  case,  indeed^  the^-nacinn  stands 

pledged  f«>r  a  much  Smaller  capital  than  in  the  former:  butm 

the  former,  it  is  burdened  with  a  smaller  annuitjr,  which  we  are 

told  is  the  real  d^bt. 

When  expert  money-dealers  and  profound  statesmen  sd  thcif 
wits  in  opposition  to  each  other,  we  will  not  prewimie  to  saj^ 
iwhich  of  the  two  parties  is  likely  to  be  outwitted,  and  far  ies^ 
Whether  the  statesmen  would  not  be  as  acute  as  the  raon'eyrdeal* 
crs,  if  they  had  been  bred  in  a  counting-house,  and  were  act- 
ing for  their  own  behooC  But  of  this  we^  have  no  doubt,  that 
in  consequrrce  of  this  system,  the  nation,  as  we  have  alreadj 
^observed,  mu^t  repay  much  more  than  was  actually  borcowedU 
^^om  171>J  to  lb  12  inclusive^  there  have  been  eleveu  loaa% 
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wbtch  won  Irflncacted  entii-^Iy  in  the  S  per  cents,  (p.  203.) ;  and 
U5%'^l5^b75l.  of  stock  were  granted  for  158,650,000/.  ofmoney^ 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  100/.  of  stock  for  60/.  2s«  of  money*  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  average  price  qf  the  3  pec  cents,  in  peace 
is  80.  Thus,  in  the  redemption  of  the  pubhc  d<?bt  in  peace,  it 
•is  probablei  that  for  every  60/.  ^u  which  the  nafion  actually  re- 
oeived  in  ^cobange  for  3  jter  cent.  £tock»  it  will  have  to  pay  HOLi 
and,  coDsequeBtiy,  chat  for  every  100/.  which  it  received  in  this 
way,  it  wifa  have  to  pay  more  than  i3B/.  Indeed,  ii*  (he  hold- 
ers of  the  3  ptTcemi.  stock  should  insist  for  payntent  at  par,  then, 
fer  everv  60L  2s«  which  the  nation  borrowed  in  the  3  per  cents. ^ 
it  woukl  bfive  to  pay  100/.$  and,  consequently,  ibr  every  100/^ 
borrowed,  it  woidd  have  to  pay  166/.  at  the  redemption. 

Dr  Hamilton  will  inform  us,  in  the  following  passage,  for 
wbatTeaBOB  our  financiers  have  subjected  the  nation  to  so  heavy 
a  loss. 

*  The  natnral  proportion  of  the  price  of  capital  in  the  3  per  cent^ 
-4  per  amt^f  and  5  per  cent,  funds,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  respec- 
live  rates  of  interest.  Thus,  if  the  5  per  cents,  be  at  par,  the  4  per 
cents,  should  be  at  80,  and  the  3  per  cents,  at  60  ;  and  this  proper^ 
jbon,  except  some  slight  deviations  from  transient  caases,  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  when  the  prices  rose,  providing  the  debt  was  trredeem- 
able.  The  only  object,  in  that  case,  in  which  the  national  creditors 
are  interested,  is  to  draw  an  annuity  from  the  money  they  advance^ 
and  it  would  be  to  them  a  matter  of  indifference  what  denomination 
l^e  given  to  the  funds  from  which  the  dividends  were  drawn.  If  the 
3  per  cents-  rose  to  75,  the  4  per  cents,  diould  rise  to  KX>,  and  the 
.Sper  cents,  to  195.  But  as  all  the  firnds-  are  redeemable  at  par,  the 
actual  price  cAn  never  much  exeeed  it.  So  soon  as  the  5  per  cemtsK 
rise  above  par,  the  (maneier  wHl  offer  payment,  and  by  doing  so^  in-' 
duce  the  creditors  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  interest.  Tlie  hold^ 
ars  of  stock  in  a  3  per  cent-  or  4  j»er  cent,  fund,  have  thus  a  proapect 
af  gain  by  the  rise  of  value,  in  which  die  5  per  cent,  slecaholders 
do  not  parttct)«ftte ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  3  per  cents,  rise  «- 
bove  75,  the  holders  have  a  further  gain  in  which  the  4  per  cenU 
atockholders  do  not  participate.  In  consequence  af  these  expecta* 
tions,  the  price  of  4  per  cents,  is  hieher,  compared  with  that  of  5  per 
^ents. ;  and  die  price  of  the  5' per  cents,  higher  than  that  of  either  of 
the  others,  than  the  proportion  of  the  rates  of  interest  j  and  loan^ 
are  transacted  in  the  3  per  cents,  on  easier  terms.  The  lender  ex* 
pects  to  gain  by  the  rise  of  stock ;  and  what  he  gains,  the  public 
loses,  at  repayment  on  redemption. '     p.  202» 

Here,  then,'  is  the  inducement  for  borrowing  in  the  S  pef 
cents. :  The  money-dealers  are  willing  to  lend,  in  tins  way,  upoa 
lower  interest  than  in  either  of  the  two  other  funds.  Let  us  nextr 
consider  what  the  nation  savei. 
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,  It  hlis  beiea  already  stated,  that  in  the  eleven  loans  which  were 
ttiode  entirely  in  the  8  per  cents*.  15^6.50,(}(XV.  of  oioney  were 
advanced  to  Government  in  ^xcban^e  for  95999155875^  of  3  per 
^nt«  stock,  the  tnteref<tt;f  which  is  7,776,476/.,  and  oonaequeni^ 
l|y  at  the  rate  of  4/.  18s.  per  cent  on  the  sum  advanced.*— Let  yi% 
now  attend  to  the  interest  which  the  money  dealers  hate  de* 
roanded,  when  money  was  raised  in  the  5  per  cents.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  5  per  cent*  stock  has  been  created  by  fund- 
ing bills ;  that  k  to  say,  the  holders  of  the  billt»  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  issoed  by  the  Exchequer,  Navy  Board,  and 
other  departments  of  Government,  in  security  for  the  debts 
which  have  been  contracted  in  these  departments,  are  frequoit* 
ly  induced  to  receive  payment  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  in  conse^ 
^uenoe  of  the  favourable  terms  which  Ooverameot  is  w^lhng  to 
grant,  for  the  sake  of  being  refieved  from  the  obiigadon  to  pay 
Uie  principal.  From  1 794  to  1 8 12,  there  were  six  opemtioiu  of 
funding  bills,  and  three  loans,  entirely  in  the  5  per  cents.  One 
j^f  the  loans.  Called  the  Loyalty  Loan,  in  i796j  was  transacted 
upon  terms  so  uncommonly  disadvantageous  to  the  public,  that 
it  ought  to  be  excluded  in  estimating  tSe  avera^  terms  of  fimd* 
ing  in  the  5  per  cents.  Confining  ourselves,  Uierefore,  to  the 
six  operations  of  funding  bills,  and  the  loans  in  18  U  and  1h12, 
it  appears  that  40,1579150/.  were  received  by  Government  in 
exchange  for  42,176,338/.  of  5  per  cent  stock,  the  interest  of 
which  is  2,108,767/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  bU  5s.  per  cent  upon 
the  money  received,  and  7s.  per  cent  more  than  on  the  mo* 
ney  funded  in  the  3  per  cents.  Dr  Hamilton  observes,  that 
*  another  consideration  cansaderably  reduces  this  difference  of  inte- 
rest In  the  loans,  the  public  pays  the  whole  interest  for  the  year 
that  the  loan  is  transacted,  although  the  money  be  advanced  by  in* 
stalments,  or  discount  allowed  if  the  whole  be  paid  up  at  once.  If 
the  lender  did  not  obtain  this  advanta£;e,  he  would  demand  an  addi- 
tional capital,  at  least  equivalent  to  27.  10s.  in.  the  5  per  cents.,  and 
yielding  an  interest  of  2$.  6d.  Nothing  similar  to  this  Qccurs  in  the 
transactions  of  funding  bills,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  5  per 
cent,  stock  arises. 

*  Thus,  for  a  difference  not  exceeding  five  or  six  shillings  per 
cent,  on  the  interest,  the  public  incurs  almost  a  certainty  of  paying 
133/.  for  every  lOM.  borrowed,  and  a  risk  of  paying  166/.  when. the 
debt  conies  to  be  discharged. '  (p.  205.) 

We  wish  to  make  the  statement  in  the  following  manner. — 
When  a  loan  is  transacted  in  the  3*  per.  centsw,  the  advancer  of 
the  loan,  on  account  of  what  he  expects  to  gain  by  speculat- 
ing in  that  fund,  accepts  from  the  nation  a  lower  interest,  say  i^ 
you  please  78.  per  cent  less  than  it  ought  to  pay.  Here  is  the 
iAvmg.    Kowy  a  peipetual  annuity  of  7s.  is  worth  IL  at  5  pet 
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cent  btere^»  md  it  worth  8tf.  15s.  at  l^per  eerrt.  Interest.  Tbos^ 
to-  save  the  nation  from  an  annatcy  which  it  oaght  to  pay,  ancf 
wbieb  is  not  worth  91.^  nor  eren  8/.,  Ooverr^mcnt  subjects  the 
BftdoR  to  ao  atroosi  certain  hm  of  SS/.,  which  it  ought  not  U> 
laive  incurred.  It  is  just  what  n^ght  have  been  expected: — the 
expert  money  •dealer  has  been  too  many  for  the  profound  States* 

'  The  nation,  Itlee  efery  other  debtor,  oo^t  to  pay  a  reason- 
able interest;  and,  in  discharging  its  debt,  ouffht  to  pav  nei* 
tber  more  nor  less  than  the  sum  borrowed.  In  the  technical 
luigo&<|e,  the  stock  ought  both  to  be  grarrted  and  redeemed  at 
par.  The  perplexity  of  managing  many  funds  bearing  various 
satea  of  interesr,  might  ensiiy  be  avoided  by  the  simple  expe* 
dkot  of  tran^aeting  the  loan  in  the  highest  fond^  wliich  bore  a 
Bate  lower  than  the  stipulated  interest^  and  making  up  the  de* 
'  by  a  long  aanutty. 


We  have  new  stated  the  prfncipal  doctrines  of  this  interest- 
ng  publication.  They  are  widely  different  from  the  opinions 
vmeh  have  been  hitherto  prevalent,  and  which  are  saiK^tioned 
by  the  autiioriqr  of  great  names :  Bat  chey  are  supported  by  ar« 
guanehts  which  appear  so  convincing,  and  they  lead  to  practical 
conclusions  of  such  importance,  that  we  trun  they  wilt  be  patieht- 
W  and  thoroughly  canvassed ;  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
ane result  will  be  unfavourable  eidier  to  the  author  or  his  reviewer. 
It  is  pleasing  to- observe,  in  how  simple,  yet  satisfactory  a  manner^ 
lie  explains  a  suliject,  which  has  been  so  long  rendered  almost 
vnfnteUigible  by  the  barbarous  jnrgon  of  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
end  the  necessary  and  unnecessarv  perplexities  of  ofBcial  ar- 
rangements. While  he  condescencfs  to  instruct  the  young  stu- 
dent in  the  first  principles  of  this  important  subject,  he  opens 
tiews  which  deserve  the  attention  of  tne  most  experienced  states- 
nan  :  And  if  we  had  not  lived  so  long  in  tliis  best  of  all  possi-' 
Ue  worlds,  and  observed  how  tlie  great  ones  of  the  earth,  like 
the  gods  of  the  heathens,  have  eyes  but  see  not,  and  ears  bu( 
4o  not  hesur, — we  should  have  been  astonished  that  his  name  haa 
fiever  yet  been  mentioued  in  the  Senate^  nor  bb  principles  ei^ 
ther  refuted  or  adopted  by  those  who  direct  our  financial  opera* 
tions»  His  abifity,  his  candour,  bis  public  spirit  and  humani-> 
ty, — entitle  him  to  ft  re^>ectful  attention ;  and  we  wish  to  per* 
auade  ourselves  that  his  warning  voice  may  save  ua  from  the 
gulf  to  which  we  are  fast  approiM^hing.  We  wish  also  to  per- 
suade oursel  vesy  that  the  injusiioe  and  crudty  of  a  national  bank* 
ruptey  may  still  be  prevented :  But  we  do  not  see  hdw  it  can  be 
yrevented}  unless  we  submit,  for  many  years  to  cooo^even dux^ 
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faig  peooey  to  an  ettramdy  heavy,  and,  we  mast  lay  ft,  an  op* 
^ressive  taxation. 

The  funding  system  ha«,  no  doubt,  been  productive  of  signid 
fdvantages.  A^  it  requires  no  im*nediate  provision,  exoept.for 
the  interest,  it  enables  the  country,  on  every  emei^ncy,  to  cai 
forth  its  resources,  both  with  eas^  and  expeidition,  to  a  vast  ex* 
tent:  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  without  its  powerful  opersti^m, 
we  could  have  persevered  so  long  in  those  unpamlteled  excr* 
tions ;— exertions,  which  the  absurdity  of  our  councils  too  oftei| 
rendered  far  more  costly  than  they  nii^ht  have  been,  both  in 
blood  and  treasure,  but  which  have  ended  at  last  in  so  gloriotia 
a  result.  And  if  the  funding  system  had  been  conducted  with 
Moderation  and  wisdom ;  if  we  nad  not  been  milled  by  a  well* 
intentioned,  but  visionary  and  impetuous  arithmetician,  to  exr 
pect,  what  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  impossible,  the  uninter« 
rupted  continuance  of  compound  interest,  even  when  ottr  ex* 
poiditure  exceeded  our  revenue;  if  we  had  not  been  prevented 
by  this  delusion  from  providing  a  sufficient  sinking  fund  in 
p(»Qe,  the  onl^  season  In  which  a  sinking  fund  is  eflicient,^w6 
might  have  enjoyed  all  the  good,  without  the  bitter  hruks  which 
are  now  our  portion. 

Perhaps  we  may  learn  wisdom  firom  experience.  But  the 
fimding  sj^tn^  whatever  n:ay  be  its  benefits,  will  always  be  daa* 
gerous.  The  great  facility  with  which  our  supplies  are  raised^ 
betray  us  into  rashness  and  unbounded  extravagance.  We  havi^ 
only  to  provide  the  interest,  and  in  every  new  loan  the  interest 
is  but  a  small  matter  to  a  wealthy  nation ;— -and  while  we  forget 
that  we  have  much  more  than  twenty  millions  to  pay  before  wa 
can  be  relieved  from  a  single  million  of  interest,  the  interest  it- 
self increases  gradually  to  a  ^ievous  burden,  and  at  present  ab^ 
sorbs  almost  me  half  of  an  immense  revenue,  without  any  rea« 
sonable  prospect  of  speedy  relief.  The  funding  system,  which 
appears  at  nrst  with  irresistible  allurements,  and  enables  Us  ta 
Derform  such  wonderful  exploits,  gradually  changes  its  nature* 
At  comes  at  last  to  distress  our  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce, — to  consume  the  comforts  of  the  people, — to  waste 
the  national  strength. — From  first  to  last,  it  is  the  mother— 
not  of  invention,  but  of  prodigality  in  die  Minister. 
Crudelis  mater  magis^  an  puer  improbui  iUe  f 
Jmprobui  ilUfturt  cruddis  tu  quoqutf  vwteu 
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Art.  in.     77ie  Wanrlerer :  or^  Female  Diffiailties,     A  Novell 
by  Madame  D'Arblav.     Longman  &  Co.     1814. 

rpHETiE  is  an  exclamation  in  one  of  Graj-^s  letters-^*  Be  mine 
-^  to  read  eternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon !  * 
If  we  did  not  uiter  a  similar  aspiration  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Wanderer,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  affection  for  tlie  clast 
of  writing  to  which  it  belongs;  for,  without  going  quite  so  far  as 
the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  who  thought  that  more  was  to 
be  learnt  from  good  novels  and  romances,  tlian  from  the  grav- 
est treatises  on  nistory  and  morality,  we  must  confess,  that  there 
are  few  works  to  which  we  oftener  turn  for  profit  or  delight^ 
than  to  the  standard  productions  in  this  species  of  composition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  violently  satirical,  and  the  violently 
sentimental  specimens  of  the  art,  we  find  there  the  closest  imi- 
tation of  men  and  manners ;  and  are  admitted  to  examine  the 
very  web  and  texture  of  society,  as  it  really  exists,  and  as  we 
meet  with  it  when  we  come  into  the  world.  If  the  style  of  po- 
etry has  *  something  more  divine  in  it,'  this  savours  more  of 
humanity.  We  are  brought  acquainted  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  characters — all  a  little  more  amusing,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  more  true  to  general  nature  than  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  actual  life — and  have  our  moral  impressions  far  more  fre- 
quently called  out,  and  our  moral  judgments  exercised,  than  ia 
tne  busiest  career  of  existence.  As  a  record  of  past  manners 
and  opinions,  too,  such  writings  afford  both  more  minute  ani 
more  abundant  information  than  any  other.  To  give  one  ex- 
ample only :— We  should  really  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find,  in 
any  authentic  documents  of  the  same  period,  so  satisfactory  an 
account  of  the  general  state  of  societv,  and  of  moral,  political 
and  religious  f^ing,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  as  we  meet 
with  in  tne  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend  Mr 
Abraham  Adams.  This  work,  indeed,  we  take  to  be  a  perfect 
piece  of  statistics  in  its  kind;  and  do  not  know  from  what  other 
quarter  we  could  have  acquire^  the  solid  information  itcontains» 
even  as  to  this  comparatively  recent  period.  What  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a  work  of  the  age  of  Pericles  or  Alexan- 
der I  and  how  much  more  would  it  teach  us  as  to  the  tru^  cba* 
racter  and  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  produ* 
ced,  tlian  all  ihe  tragedies  and  histories,  and  odes  ai^d  orations^ 
that  have  been  preserved  of  their  manu&cture !  In  k>oking  in- 
to such  grave  and  ostentatious  performances,  we  see  little  but 
the  rigid  skeleton  of  public  tran8action8---exaggerations  of  par- 
ty zeal,  and  vestigat  of  Gterary  ambitioti;  and  if  we  wish  real- 
ly to  know  what  imis  the  state  of  m^iaiier;  and  of  moraki  and 
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IQ  what  way,  and  ioto  what  forma,  principles  and  instttntions 
were  actually  moulded  in  practice,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  works  of  thoae  writers,  who,  having  no  other  object 
thm  to  imitate  nature,  could  only  hope  for  success  from  the 
fidelity  of  their  pictures;  and  were  bound  (in  their  own  defence) 
to  reduce  the  boasts  of  vague  theorists,  and  the  exaggerations 
of  angry  disputants,  to  the  mortifying  standard  of  reality. 

W^  will  here  confess  however,  that  we  are  a  little  prejudiced 
on  the  point  in  question ;  and  that  the  effect  of  many  fine  spe-> 
calations  has  been  lost  upon  us  irom  an  early  familiarity  with 
the  most  striking  passages  in  the  little  work  to  which  we  have 
just  aliudedr  Thus,  nothing  can  be  more  captivating  than  the 
description  somewhere  given  by  Mr  Burke,  of  the  indissoluble 
connexion  between  learning  and  nobility ;  and  of  the  respect 
universally  paid  by  wealth  to  piety  and  morals.  But  the  effect 
of  this  splendid  representation  has  always  been  spoiled  to  us,  by 
our  recollection  of  Parson  Adams  sitting  over  his  cup  of  ale  in. 
Sir  Thomas  Booby's  kitchen.  Echard  '  on  the  Contempt  of 
tlie  Clergy, '  in  like  manner,  is  certainly  a  very  good  book,  and 
its  general  doctrine  most  just  and  reasonable ;  but  an  unlucky 
impressjon  of  the  reality  of  Parson  Trulliber  always  checks,  ia 
us,  the  respectful  emotions  to  which  it  should  give  rise :  while 
the  lecture  which  Lady  Booby  reads  to  Lawyer  Scout  on 
the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  Fanny  from  the  parish,  casts  an 
mihappv  shade  over  the  splendid  pictures  of  practical  jurispiii<« 
dence  taat  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Blackstone  or  Do 
liolme.  The  most  moral  writers,  after  all,  are  those  whey  do  not 
pretend  to  inculcate  any  moral :  The  professed  moralist  almost 
unavoidably  degenerates  into  the  partisan  of  a  system ;  and 
the  philosopher  warps  the  evidence  to  his  own  purpose.  But 
(he  painter  of  manners  gives  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and 
leaves  us  to  draw  the  inference :  If  we  are  not  able  to  do  this,  or 
do  it  ill,  at  least  it  is  our  own  fault 

The  first-rate  writers  in  this  class  are  of  course  few;  but 
those  few  we  may  reckon,  without  scruple,  among  the  great- 
est ornaments  and  the  best  benefactors  of  our  kind*  There 
is  a  certain  set  of  them,  who,  as  it  were,  take  their  rank  by 
the  side  of  reality,  and  are  appealed  to  as  evidence  on  all  ques-» 
tions  coi)cerning  human  nature.  The  principal^  of  these  are 
Cervantes  and  Le  Sage ;  and,  among  ourselves,  Fielding,  Ri- 
chardson, Smollett,  and  Sterne.  *     As  ihh  is  a  departm^t  of 

•  We  have  not  forgotten  De  Foe  as  one  of  our  own  writers.  The 
author  of  Robinson  Cnisoe  was  an  Englishman ;  and.  one  of  ihost 
Englishmen  who  make  us  proud  of  the  riame* 
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eridcisin  which  deserves  more  attention  than  we  have  ev&t  yet 
bestowed  on  it,  we  shall  venture  to  treat  it  a  U^  in  detail ;  and 
endeavour  to  contribute  something  towards  settling  the  stand- 
ard of  excellencei  both  as  to  degree  and  kind,  in  these  several 
writers. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  renowned  history  of  Dbti  Quixote ; 
who  always  presents  something  more  stately,  more  romantic,  and 
at  the  same^  time  more  real  to  our  imagination,  than  any  other 
hero  upon  record.  His  lineaments,  his  accoutrements,  his 
pasteb(Mnti  visor,  are  familiar  to  us,  as  the  recollections  of  our 
early  home*  The  spare  and  upright  figure  of  the  hero  paces  dis- 
tinctly before  our  eyes ;  and  Mambrino's  helmet  still  glitters  in 
the  sun  f  We  not  only  feel  the  greatest  love  and  veneration  for 
the  knight  himself,  but  a  certain  respect  for  all  those  connected 
widi  him — the  Curate,  and  Master  Nicolas  the  barber — Sancho 
and  Dapple— and  even  for  Kosinante's  leanness  and  his  errors  \ 
Perhaps  there  is  no  work  which  combines  so  much  ori^nality 
with  such  an  air  of  truth.  Its  popularity  is  almost  unexampled ; 
and  yet  its  real  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  understood. 
The  story  is  th^  least  part  of  them ;  though  the  blunders  of  San- 
cho, and  the  unlucky  adventures  of  his  master,  are  what  q^tnrally 
catch  the  attention  of  ordinary  readers.  The  pathos  and  dignity 
of  the  sentiments  are  often  disguised  under  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  subject ;  and  provoke  laughter  when  they  might  well  draw 
tears.  The  character  of  Don  Quixote  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  disinterestedness.  He  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  ami- 
able kitid-^of  a  nature  equally  open,  gentle  and  generous  $  a 
lover  of  truth  and  justice,  and  one  who  had  brooded  over 
the  fine  dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance,  tiU  the  dazzling  vi- 
sions cheated  his  brain  into  a  belief  of  their  reality.  Tnere 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  consider 
Don  Quixote  as  a  merely  satirical  work,  or  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plode, bv  coarse  raillery,  *  the  long  forgotten  order  of  chival- 
ry.'  There  could  be  no  need  to  explode  what  no  longer  exist- 
ed. Besides,  Cervantes  himself  was  a  man  of  the  most  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic  temperament;  and  even  through  the  crazed 
and  battered  figure  of  the  knight,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  shines 
out  with  undiminished  lustre^  and  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  author  had  halF-designed  to  revive  tlie  example  of  past 
ages,  and  once  .more  *  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship f'  and  had  veiled  the  design,  in  scorn  of  the  degen^^te 
age  to  which  it  was  addressed,  under  this  fantastic  ain}  imperfect 
disguise  uf  romantic  and  ludicrous  exaggeration.  However  that 
may  be^  the  spirit  which  the  book  breathes,  to  those  who  i*elish 
and  understand  it  best,  is  unquestionably  the  spirit  of  chivalry: 
nor  perhaps  is  it  too  much  lo  say,  that,  if  ever  the  flame  of 
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Spanish  liberty  is  destined  to  breftk  forth,  wrapping  the  tyrant 
and  the  tyranny  in  one  consuming  blaze,  it  is  owing  to  Cer- 
vantes and  bis  knight  of  La  Mancha,  that  the  spark  of  generous 
sentiment  and  romantic  enterprise  i'rom  which  it  must  be  kin- 
dled, has  not  been  quite  extinguished. 

The  character  cA  Sancho  is  not  more  admirable  in  the  execu- 
tion, than  in  the  conception,  as  a  relief  to  that  of  the  knight. 
The  contrast  is  as  picturesque  and  striking  as  that  between  the 
figures  of  Rosinante  and  Dapple.  Never  was  there  so  complete 
a  partie  qitarree; — they  answer  to  one  another  at  all  points.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  truth  of  physiognomy  in  the  description 
of  the  master  and  iftan,  both  as  to  body  and  mind ; — the  one 
lean  and  tall,  the  other  round  and  short  j  —the  one  heroical  and 
courteous,  the  other  selfish  and  servile; — the  one  full  of  high-flown 
fencies,  the  other  a  bag  of  proverbs  ; — the  one  always  starting 
some  romantic  scheme,  the  other  always  keeping  to  the  safe  side 
of  tradition  and  custom.  The  gradual  ascendancy,  too,  obtain- 
ed by  Don  Quixote  over  Sancho,  is  as  finely  managed  as  it  is 
characteristic  Credulity,  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  as 
natural  to  ignorance  as  selfishness  and  cunning.  Sancho  by  de- 
grees becomes  a  kind  of  lay-brother  of  the  order ;  acquires  a 
taste  for  adventures  in  his  own  way,  and  is  made  all  but  an  en- 
tire convert,  by  the  discovery  of  the  hundred  crowns  in  one  of 
his  most  comfortless  journeys.  Towards  the  end,  his  regret  at 
being  forced  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  knight-errantry,  almost 
equals  bis  master's ;  and  he  seizes  the  proposal  of  Don  Quixote 
ta  turn  shephenis,  with  the  greatest  avidity, — still  applying 
it,  however,  in  his  own  fashion ;  for  while  the  Don  is  ingieni- 
ously  torturing  the  names  of  his  humble  acquaintance  into  clas- 
steafterminationi^,  and  contriving  scenes  of  gallantry  and  song, 
Sancho  exclaims,  *  Oh,  what  delicate  wooden  s^pooub  shall  I 
earve !  what  crumbs  and  cream  shall  I  devour !  * — forgetting, 
in  his  milk  and  fruits,  the  pullets  and  geese  at  Camacho's 
^firedding. 

This  intuitive  perception  of  the  hidden  analogies  of  things, ' 
Or,  as  it  may  be  called,  this  instinct  of  imagination^  is  what 
stamps  the  character  of  genius  on  the  productions  of  art, 
more  than  any  other  eircutnstance:  for  it  works  unconsciously, 
like  nature,  and  receives  its  impressions  from  a  kind  of  ins]>ira- 
tion.  There  is  more  of  this  unconscious  pawfcr  in  Cervantes, 
than  in  any  other  author,  except  Shakespeare.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  extends  it^self  to  all  the  suboixlinate  parts,  and  cha- 
vacters  of  the  work.  Thus  wc  Hud  the  curate  confidentially  in- 
forming Don  Quixote,  that  if  he  could  get  the  car  of  the  go- 
vernment, he  has  so!\»ct!ung  o^  couhiderabJe  injpartance  to  prg- 
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poPC  for  the  good  of  the  slate ;  and  the  knight  afterwards  meeta 
with  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  poeticial  honours, 
with  a  mad  lover,  a  forsirken  damsel,  &c. — all  delineated  wiih  the 
same  inimitable  force,  freedom,  and  fancy.  The  whole  work 
breathes  tliat  air  of  romance, — that  asfMration  after  imaginary 
good,— that  longing  after  something  more  than  we  possess^  that 
in  ixA  places,  and  in  all  conditioiis  of  life, 

*  still  jwompts  the  eternal  sigh, 

*  For  which  we  wish  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  !  ' 

The  characters  in  Don  Quixote  arc  strictly  individuals ;  that 
is,  they  do  not  belong  to,  but  form  a  class  of  tliemsclves.     In 
other  words,  the  actions  and  manners  of  the  chief  dramatis 
^crsoTice  do  not  arise  out  of  the  actions  and  manners  of  those 
around  them,  or  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  out  oi  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  the  persons  tneraselves,  o* 
pcrated  upon  by  certain  impulses  of  imaginatiou  and  accident: 
Yet  these  impulses  are  so  true  to  nature,  and  tlieir  operation  so. 
truly  described,,  that  we  not  only  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  re- 
preacntation,  but  recognize  it  with  all  the  advantages  of  novelty 
snperadded.     They  are  unlike  any  tiling  we  have  actually  seen— 
may  be  said  to  be  purely  ideal — and  yet  familiarize  themselves 
more  readily  with  our  imagination,  and  are  retained  more  strong- 
ly in  memory,  than  perhaps  any  others : — they  are  never  lost  in 
the  crowd.     One  test  of  the  truth  of  tliis  ideal  paintingi  is  the 
number  of  allusions  which  Don  Quixote  has  furnished  to  the 
whole  of  civilized  Europe— that  is  to  say  of  appropriate  cases, 
and  striking  illustrations  of  the  universal  principles  of  our  na^ 
ture.     The  common  incidents  and  descriptions  of  human  life 
are,  however,  quite  familiar  and  natural ;  and  we  have  near** 
ly  the  same  insight  given  us  here,  into  the  characters  of  inu^ 
Keepers,  bar-maicls,  ostlers,  and  puppet-show  men,  as  in  Field* 
ing  himself.     There  is  a  much  greater  mixture,  howeycr^  of 
sentiment  with  vaTvcli^  of  the  pathetic  with  the  quaint  and 
humorous,   than  there  ever   is   in    Fielding.      We  might  in- 
stance the  story  of  the  country  man,  whom  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  met  hi  their  search  after  Duicinea,  driving  his  mules  tOt 
plough  at  break  of  day,  and  •  singing  the  ancient  ballad   of 
Roncesvalles  !  *     The  episodes  which  are  iptroduced,  are  excel* 
lent;  but  have,  upon  the  whole,   been  overrated.     Compared 
with  the  seriouii  talcs  in  Boccacio,  they  are  tiifling.     That  of 
Marcella,  the  fair  shepherdess,  is  the  best.     We  will  only  add« 
that  Don  Quixote  is  an  entirely  original  work  in  its  kind,  and 
that  the  author  has  the  highest  honour  which  can  belong  to  one^ 
that  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  writing. 

lliere  is  another  Spanish  novel,  Uusman  d*Alfarache,  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  Don  Quixote,  and  of  great  genius,  though 
k  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  uovel^  or  a  work  of  imagiaation^ 
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It  18  a  series  of  strange  adventures,  rather  drily  told,  but  ac- 
tompanied  by  thfe  most  severe  arid  sarcastic  commentary.  The 
satire,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  and  reasoning,  arc  of  the  most 
nowerfnl  kind ;  but  they  are  didactic,  rather  than  dramatic 
They  would  suit  a  sermon  or  a  pasquinade  better  than  a  ro- 
mance. Still  there  are  in  this  extraordinary  book,  occasional 
sketches  of  character,  and  humorous  descriptions,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  thing  superior.  This  work, 
which  is  hardly  known  in  tins  country  except  by  name,  has  the 
credit,  without  any  reason,  of  being  the  original  of  Gil  Bias. 
There  is  only  one  incident  the  same,  that  of  the  sapper  at  the 
inn.  In  all  other  respects,  these  two  works  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other,  both  in  their  excellencies  and  defects. 

Gil  Bias  is,  next  to  Don  Quixote,  more  generally  read  and  ad- 
mired than  any  other  novel — and,  in  one  sense,  deservedly  so : 
for  it  is  at  the  head  of  its  daus,  though  t^lat  class  is  very  differ* 
ent  from,  and  inferfor  to  the  other.  There  is  very  little  indi- 
vidual character  in  Gil  Bias.  The  author  is  a  describer  of  man- 
ners, and  not  of  character.  He  docs  not  take  the  elements  of 
human  nature,  and  work  them  up  into  new  combinations^  (which 
is  the  excellence  of  Don  Quixote);  nor  trace  the  peculiar  and 
striking  combinations  of  folly  and  knavery  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  real  life,  (like  Fielding) ;  but  he  takes  ofi^  as  it  were^ 
the  general,  habitual  impression,  which  circumstances  make  or 
certain  conditions  of  life,  and  moulds  all  his  cbaractei*s  accord- 
ingly. All  the  persons  whom  he  introduces,  carry  about  with 
them  the  badge  of  their  profession ;  and  you  see  little  more  of 
ihera  than  their  costume.  He  describes  men  as  belonging  to  cer- 
tain classes  in  society — the  highest,  generally,  and  the  lowest^ 
and  such  as  arc  found  in  great  cities — not  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, or  with  the  individual  differences  which  are  always  to  be 
ibund  in  nature.  His  hero,  in  particular,  has  na  character  but 
that  of  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  His 
priests  are  only  described  as  priests :  his  valets,  his  players,  his  wo- 
men, his  courtiers  and  his  sharpers,  are  all  the  same.  Nothing  can 
well  exceed  the  monotony  of  the  work  in  this  respect;— at  the 
same  time  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  truth  and  precision  with 
which  the  general  manners  of  these  different  characters  are  pre- 
served, nor  the  felicity  of  the  particular  traits  by  which  their  lead- 
ing foibles  he  brought  out  to  notice.  Thus,  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada  will  remain  an  everlasting  memento  of  the  weakness 
of  human  vanity  ;  and  the  account  of  Gil  Bias's  legacy,  of  the 
tmcei  tainty  of  human  expectations,  lliis  novel  is  as  deficient 
in  the  fable  as  in  the  characters.  It  is  not  a  regularly  construct- 
ed story;  but  a  series  of  adventures  told  with  equal  gaiety  and 
Ifood  sense,  and  in  the  most  graceful  style  possible. 
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It  has  been  usual  to  class  our  own  great  novelists  as  imitators  of 
one  or  other  of  these  two  writers.  Fieldingi  no  doubt,  is  more 
Hke  Don  Quixote  than  Gil  Bias ;  Smollet  is  more  like  Gil  Bias 
than  Don  Quixote :  but  there  is  not  much  resemblance  in  either 
case.  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  more  direct  instance  of 
imitation*  Richardson  can  scarcely  be  called  an  imitator  of  any 
one ;  or,  if  he  is,  it  is  of  the  sentimental  refinement  of  Mari«- 
vaux,  or  the  verbose  gallantry  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeentli 
century. 

There  is  very  little  to  warrant  the  common  idea,  that  Field- 
ing was  an  imitator  of  Cervantes,— except  his  own  declaration  of 
such  an  intention,  in  the  title-page  of  Joseph  Andrews, — the  ro- 
mantic tura  of  the  character  of  Parson  Adams  (the  only  ro- 
mantic character  in  his  works), — and  the  proverbial  humour  of 
Partridge,  which  is  kept  up  only  for  a  few  pages.  Fielding's 
novels  are,  in  general,  thoroughly  his  own ;  and  they  are  tho- 
roughly English.  What  they  are  most  remarkable  mr,  is  nei- 
ther sentiment,  nor  imagination,  nor  wit,  nor  humour,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  last  quality;  but  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature — at  least  of  English  nature — and  mas- 
terly pictures  of  the  characters  of  men  as  he  saw  them  exist- 
ing. This  quality  distinguishes  all  his  works,  and  is  shown 
almost  equally  in  all  of  them.  As  a  painter  of  real  life,  he 
was  equal  to  Hogarth :  As  a  mere  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, he  was  littk  inferior  to  Shakespeare,  though  without 
any  of  the  genius  and  poetical  qualities  of  his  mind. —  His 
humour  is  less  rich  and  laughable  than  Smollett's; — his  wit 
as  often  misses  as  hits ; — he  has  none  of  the  fine  pathos  of  Ri- 
chardson or  Sterne: — But  he  has  broyight  together  a  greater 
variety  of  characters  in  common  life, — marked  with  more  dis- 
tinct peculiarities,  and  without  an  atom  of  caricature,  than  any 
other  novel  writer  whatever.  The  extreme  subtilty  of  obser- 
vation on  the  springs  of  human  conduct  in  ordinary  charac- 
ters, is  only  equalled  by  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  bring- 
ing those  springs  into  play  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  open  their 
smallest  irregularity.  The  detection  is  always  complete — and 
made  with  the  certainty  and  skill  of  a  philosophical  experiment, 
and  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  a  casual  observation.  The  trnth 
of  the  imitation  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  has  been  argued  that 
'Fielding  must  have  had  his  materials  ready-made  i6  his  hands, 
and  was  merely  a  transcriber  of  local  manners  and  individual 
habits.  For  this  conjecture,  ^however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
focUidation.  His  representations,  it  is  true,  are  local  and  indi- 
vidual ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  profound  and  natural.  The 
feeling  of  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  operating  in 
particular  ciccumstances,  is  always  iiiteuse,  and  uppermost  iu 
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^is  mind :  and  he  makes  use  of  incident  and  ^siiuation,  only  to 
bring  out  character. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  ^o  give  any  illujstration  of  these 
remarks.     Tom  Jones  is  full  of  them.    The  mor^l  of  this  book 
lias  been  objected  to,  and  not  altogether  without  reason — but  a 
more  serious  objection  has  been  made  to  the  want  of  refinement 
and  elegance  in  the  two  principal  characters.     We  never  feel  this 
objection,  indeed,  while  we  are  reading  the  book  :  but  at  other 
times,  we  have  something  like  a  lurking  suspicion  that  Jones  was 
but  an  awkward  fellow,  and  Sophia  a  pretty  simpleton.     We  do 
not  know  how  to  account  for  this  effect,  unless  it  is  that  Fielding's 
constantly  assuring  us  of  the  beauty  of  his  herp,  and  the  good 
sense  of  his  heroine,  at  last  produces  a  distrust  of  both.     The 
story  of  Tom  Jones  is  allowed  to  be  unrivalled :  and  it  is  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  vast  variety  of  characters,  that 
has  given  the  history  of  a  Foundlinff  so  decided  a  preference 
over  Fielding's  other  novels.     The  characters  themselves,  both 
in  Amelia  and  Joseph  Andrews,  are  quite  equal  to  any  of  those 
in  Tom  Jones.     The  account  of  Miss  Mathews  and  Ensign 
Jlibbfert — the  way  in  which  that  lady  reconcilers  herself  to  the 
death  of  her  father — the  inflexible  Colonel  Bath,  the  insipid 
Mrs  James,  the  complaisant  Colonel  Trent — the  demure,  sly,  inr 
•triguing,  equivocal  Mrs  Bennet — the  lord  who  is  her  seducer, 
and  who  attempts  afterwards  to  seduce  Amelia  by  the  same  raei- 
dbanical  process  of  a  concert-ticket,  a  book,  and  the  disguise  of 
a  greatcoat — his  little  fat  short-nosed,  r.ed-f^ced,  ^ood-bumour- 
ed  accomplice  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house,  who  having  no 
pretensions  to  gallantry  herself,  has  a  disinterested  delight  in 
forwarding  the  mtrigues  and  pleasure^  of  others,  (to  say  nothing 
of  honest  Atkinson,  the  story  of  the  miniature-picture  of  Ame^ 
lia,  and  the  hashed  mutton,  ^hich  are  in  ajdif^>*ent  style),  are 
paster- pieces  of  description.     The  whole  scene  at  the  Jodg- 
ing-house,  the  masquerade,  &c.  in  Amelia,  js  equal*  in  inte* 
rest  to  the  parallel  scenes  in  Tom  Jones,  and  even  more  re* 
fined  in  the  knowledge  of  character.     Jb'or  instance,  Mrs  Ben- 
net  is  superior  ,to  Mrs  Fit^})atrick  in  her  own  way.     The  un- 
certainty in  which  the  event  of  her  interview  with  her  forr 
mer  seducer  is  left,  is  admirable.     Fielding  was  a  master  of 
what  may  be  called  the  double  entenire  of  character,  and  sur- 
forises  you   no  less   by  what  he  leaves   in  the  dark,  (hardly 
known  to  the  persons  themselves),  than  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
coveries he  makes  of  the  r-eal  traits  and  circumstances  in  a  charac* 
ter  with  which,  till  then,  yoli  5'id%'ou  we're  unacquainted.    There 
is  nothing  at  all  heroic,  however,  in  the  style  of  any  of  his  delinea- 
tions.    He  never  draws  lofty  characters  or  strong  piissions; — all 
liis  persons  are  of  lUii  ordinary  stature  as  to  inielkct ;  and  none 
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of  them  trespass  on  the  angelic  nature,  by  elevation  of  fiincy,  or 
energy  of  purpose.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Parsom  Adams  is  hh 
finest  character.  It  is  equally  true  to  nature,  and  more  ideal 
than  any  of  the  others.  Its  unsuspectinff  simplicity  makes  it 
not  only  more  amiable,  but  doubly  amusmg,  by  gratifying  the 
sense  of  superior  sagacity  in  the  reader.  Our  laughing  at  him 
does  not  once  lessen  our  respect  for  him.  His  declaring  that 
he  would  willingly  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch  his  sermon  on  vanity^ 
merely  to  con vmce, Wilson  of  his  thorough  contempt  of  this 
vice,  and  his  consoling  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  iEschvlus,  I  y 
suddenly  recollecting  that  he  could  not  read  it  if  he  hatl  it,  be- 
cause it  is  dark,  are  among  the  finest  touches  of  naivete.  The 
night-adventures  at  Lady  Boohy's  with  Beau  Didapper,  and 
the  amiable  Slipslop,  are  the  most  ludicrojus ;  and  that  with  the 
liuntsman,  who  draws  off  the  hounds  from  the  poor  Parson, 
because  they  would  be  spoiled  by  following  vermin^  the  most 
profound.  Fiekling  did  not  often  repeat  himself:  but  Dr  Har* 
rison,  in  Amelia,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Adams:  so  also  is  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefitldj 
and  the  latter  part  of  that  work,  which  sets  out  so  delightfully, 
an  almost  entire  plagiarism  from  \Vtl^n's  account  of  himsclfi 
and  Adams's  domestic  history. 

Smollett's  first  novel,  Roderick  Random,  which  is  also  hii 
tefit,  appeared  about  the  sQ.me  time  as  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  ( 
tod  yet  it  has  a  much  more  modern  air  with  it :  But  this  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  that  Smollett  was  quite  a 
young  man  at  the  time,  whereas  Fielding's  manner  must  have 
been  formed  long  before.  The  stylo  ot  Roderick  Random, 
though  more  scholastic  and  elaborate,  is  stronger  and  more 
pointed  tlian  that  of  Tom  Jones;  the  incidents  (bilow  one  ano- 
ther more  rapidly,  (though  it  must  be  confessed  they  never 
come  in  such  a  throng,  or  are  brought  out  with  the  same  draniU'r 
tic  facility);  the  humour  is  broader,  and  as  effectual;  and  there 
is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite^  an  eoual  interest  excited  by  the  sto- 
ry. Wliat  then  is  it  tiiat  gives  tne  superiority  to  Fielding  ?  It 
is  the  superior  insight  into  the  sprinjgs  of  nurr:an  character, 
imd  the  constant  development  of  that  character  through  every 
jchange  of  circumstancje.  Smollejt's  humour  often  arises  from 
the  situation  of  the  peif^«»ons,  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  external 
appearance,  as,  from  Roderick  Random's  carrotty  locks,  whicK 
Jiung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  c^f  candles,  or 
iStrap's  ignorance  of  London,  and  the  blunders  that  foltow 
from  it.  ■  There  is  a  tone  of  Ta"gariiy  about  all  his  productions. 
The  incidents  frequently  resemble  detached  anecdotes  taken  froni 
a  newspajxr  or  magazine ;  and,  like  those  in  Gil  Bias,  might 
kappeii  to  a  hundred  other  characters.     He  exhibits  only  iliQ 
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extmnb&l  accidents  and  reverses  to^vhich  human  life  is  liable — not 
*  the  stuff'  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  seldom  probes  to  the 
quick,  or  penetrates  beyond  the  surface  of  his  characters :  and 
uierefore  he  leaves  no  stings  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in 
this  respect  is  far  less  interesting  than  Fielding.  His  novels  al- 
ways enliven,  and  never  tire  us :  we  take  them  up  with  pleasure, 
and  lay  them  down  without  any  strong  feeling  of  regret.  We 
look  on  and  laugh,  as  spectators  of  an  amusing  though  inele* 
gant  scene,  without  closing  in  with  the  combatants,  or  being 
made  parties  in  the  event.  We  read  Roderick  Random  as  an 
entertaining  story ;  for  the  particular  accidents  and  modes  of 
life  which  it  describes,  have  ceased  to  exist :  But  we  regard  Tom 
Jones  as  a  real  history ;  because  the  author  never  stops  short  of 
those  essential  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  ac- 
tions,  and  in  which  we  feel  an  immediate  interest ; — intusct  in 
cute. — Smollett  excels  most  as  the  lively  caricaturist:  Fielding 
as  the  exact  painter  and  profound  metaphysician.  We  are  far 
from  maintaining,  that  this  account  applies  uniformly  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  two  writers;  but  we  think  that,  as  far  as  they 
es^tentially  differ,  what  we  have  stated  is  the  general  distinction 
betvTeen  them.  Roderick  Random  is  the  purest  of  Smollett's 
novels ;  we  mean  in  point  of  style  and  description.  Most  of  the 
incidents  and  characters  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  events  of  his  own  life ;  and  are  therefore  truer  to  nature. 
There  is  a  rude  conception  of  generosity  in  some  of  his  cha- 
racters, of  which  Fielding  seems  to  have  been  incapable ;  hi^ 
amiable  persons  being  merely  good-natured.  It  is  owing  to  tliis, 
we  think,  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge^ ;  and  there  is  a 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  iti  some  of  the  scenes  between 
Lieutenant  Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding's 
power  of  impassioned  writing.  The  whole  ot  the  scene  on 
ship-board  is  a  most  admirable  and  striking  picture,  and,  we 
imagine,  very  little,  if  at  all  exaggerated,  though  the  interest 
it  excites  is  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  The  picttire  of  the  lit- 
tie  profligate  French  friar,  who  was  Roderick's  travelling  com- 
panion, and  of  whom  he  always  kept  to  the  windward,  is  one  of 
Smollett's  most  p;iasterly  sketches.  Peregrine  Pickle  is  no  great 
favourite.of  oura,  and  Launcelot  Greaves  was  not  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  the  author. 

Humphry  Clinker  and  Count  Fathom  are  both  equally  ad- 
mirable in  their  way.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  most  pleasant 
gossipping  novel  that  ever  was  written — that  which  gives  the 
most  pleasure  with  the  least  cflTort  to  the  reader.  It  is  quite  aa 
amusing  as  going  the  journey  could  have  been,  and  we  have  just 
pA  good  an  idea  of  what  happened  on  the  road,  as  if  we  had 
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been  of  the  party.  Humplrry  CKnLer  himself  is  exquisite ;  and 
^  his  sweetheart,  Winifred  Jenkins,  nearly  as  good.  Matthew 
Bramble,  though  not  altogether  original,  is  excellently  support-^ 
cd,  and  seems  to  have  been  tlie  prototype  of  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute in  the  Rivals.  But  Lismahago  is  the  flower  of  the  flock* 
His  tenaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as  the  relaxa-^ 
tion  of  his  logical  severity,  when  he  finds  his  fortune  mellowing 
with  the  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs  Tabitba  Bramble.  This  is  the 
best  preserved,  and  most  original  of  all ,  Smollett*8  characters* 
The  resemblance  of  Don  Quixote  is  only  just  enough  to  make 
it  interesting  to  the  critical  reader,  without  giving  ofience  to  any 
body  else.  The  indecency  and  filth  in  this  novel,  are  what  must 
be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's  writings.  The  subject  and  charac* 
ters  in  Count  Fathom  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  disgusting : 
the  story  is  also  spun  out  to  a  degree  of  tediousness  in  the  seri- 
ous and  sentimental  parts ;  but  there  is  more  power  of  writing, 
occasionally  ^hown  in  it  than  in  any  of  his  works.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  fine  and  bitter  irony  of  the  Count's  address  to 
the  country  of  his  ancestors  on  landing  in  England ;  to  the  rob- 
ber-scene in  the  forest,  which  has  neyer  been  surpassed  ;  to  the 
Parisian  swindler,  who  personates  a  raw  English  country  squire^ 
(Western  is  tame  in  the  comparison) ;  and  to  the  siory  of  tho 
seduction  in  the  we^t  of  England.  We  should  have  some  difB- 
cuhy  to  point  out,  in  any  author,  passages  written  with  more 
force  and  nature  than  these. 

It  is  not,  in  our  opiniony  a  very  difficult  attempt  to  clas^ 
Fielding  or  Smollett  j — the  one  as  an  observer  of  the  characters 
of  human  life,  the  other  as  a  describer  of  its  various  eccentrici- 
ties :  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  dispose  of  Richardson,  who 
was  neither  an  observer  of  the  one,  nor  a  describer  of  the  other  ; 
but  who  seemed  to  spin  his  materials  entirely  out  of  his  own 
brain,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  existing  in  the  world  beyond 
the  little  shop  in  which  he  sat  writing.  There  is  an  artificial 
reality  about  his  work?,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  They 
have  the  romantic  air  of  a  pure  fiction,  with  tlie  literal  mini|te<- 
ness  of  a  common  diary.  The  author  had  the  strangest  matter-- 
of-fact im^inatjon  that  ever  existed,  and  wrote. the  oddest  mix- 
ture of  poetry  and  prose.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  any  thing  in  actual  nature,  from  one  end  of  his  work» 
to  the  other :  and  yet,  throughout  all  his  works,  (voluminous  a» 
they  are — and  this,  to  be  sure,  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so),  ho 
sets  about  describing  every  object  and  transaction,  as  if  the  whole 
bad  been  givpn  in  on  evidence  by  an  eyewitness.  This  kind  of 
high  finishing  from  imagination  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
l)uman  genius;  and  certainly  nothuig  so  fine  was  ever  produced 
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by  the  same  accumulation  of  minute  parts.  There  is  not  the 
least  distraction,  the  least  for^tfuUiess  of  the  end:  every  circum* 
stance  is  made  to  teU.  We  cannot  a^i^ree  that  this  exactness  of  de- 
tail produces  heaviness;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  an  appearance 
of  truth,  and  a  positive  interest  to  tl^e story;  and  we  listen  with  the 
same  attention  as  we  should  to  the  particulars  of  a  confidential 
communication*  We  at  one  time  used  to  think  some  parts  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  rather  trifling  and  tedious,  especiaJly  the 
long  description  of  Miss  Harriet  Byron'^  wedding  clothes,  till 
we  met  witn  two  young  ladies  who  hnd  severally  copied  out  the 
3¥hole  of  that  very  description  for  their  own  private  gratifica- 
tion.    After  this,  we  could  not  blame  the  author. 

The  effect  of  reading  this  work,  is  like  an  increase  of  kindred : 
you  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  introduced  into  the  mid^t  of  a 
large  family,  with  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration, and  grandmothers  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
— and  a  very  odd  set  of  people  tcx),  but  people  whcse  real  existence 
and  personal  identity  you  can  no  more  dispute  than  your  own 
senses, — for  you  see  and  hear  all  that  they  do  or  say.  What  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  all  this  extreme  elaborateness  in  work- 
ing out  the  story,  seems  to  have  cost  the  author  nothing :  for  it 
IS  said,  that  the  published  works  are  mere  abridgments,  ^e 
liave  heard  (though  this,  we  suppose,  must  bo  a  pleasant  exag* 
geration),  that  Sir  Charles  Crrandison  wajs  originally  written  in 
eight  and  twenty  volumes. 

Pamela  is  the  first  of  his  productions,  and  the  very  child 
of  his  brain.  Taking  the  general  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
modest  and  beautiful  country  girl,  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed,  he  makes  out  all  the  rest,  even  to  the 
smallest  circumstance,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  reasoning  ima* 

Kination.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  step  lost  would  be  as  fatal 
ere  as  in  a  mathematical  demonstration.  *The  development 
of  the  character  is  the  most  simple,  and  comes  the  nearest  to 
nature  that  it  can  do,  without  being  the  same  thing.  The  in- 
terest of  the  story  increases  with  the  dawn  of  understanding  and 
reflection  in  the  heroine.  Her  sentiments  gradually  expand 
themselves,  like  opening  flowers,  ijhe  writes  better  evei*y  time* 
and  acquires  a  conHdence  in  herself,  just  as  a  girl  would  do, 
i«rriting  such  letters  in  such  circumstances;  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  no  girl  tc?  nld  'write  stw/i  letters  in  sitch  ctrcvmUancis*  What 
we  mean  is  this.  Hiclmrdson'a  nature  is  always  the  nature  of 
sentiment  and  reflection,  not  of  impulse  or  situation.  He 
furnishes  his  clvaracters,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  pre*- 
ftence  of  mind  ^f  the  author.  He  makes  them  art,  not  as  they 
would  from  the  iinimlse  of  the  moment,  but  as  they  might  up- 
on reflection,  and  upon  a  careful  review  of  every  moUve  aaj 
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circumstance  in  their  sitnation.  They  regular]?  sit  down  to 
write  letters :  and  if  the  business  of  life  consisted  in  letter- writ- 
ing, and  was  carried  on  by  the  post,  (like  a  Spanish  game  at 
chess),  human  nature  would  be  what  Richardson  represents  it. 
All  actual  objects  and  feelings  are  blunted  and  deadened  by  being 
presented  through  a  medium  which  may  be  true  to  reason,  but  is 
false  in  nature.  He  confounds  his  own  point  of  view  v^th  that  of 
the  immediate  actors  in  the  scene;  and  hence  presents  you  with  a 
conventional  and  factitious  nature,  instead  of  that  which  is  reaL 
Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  preferred  this  truth  of  nflection  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  M'hen  he  said  that  I  here  was  more  knowled^  of 
the  human  heart  in  a  page  of  Richardson  than  in  all  Fielding. 
Fielding,  however,  saw  more  of  the  practical  results,  and  under- 
stood the  principles  as  well ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  power  of 
speculating  upon  their  possible  results,  and  combining  them  in 
certain  ideal  forms  of  passion  and  imagination,  wfaidi  was  Ri- 
chardson's real  excellence. 

It  mustjbe  observed,  however,  that  it  is  this  mutual  good  undeiv 
standing,  and  comparing  of  notes  between  the  author  and  the  per- 
sons he  describes;  his  infinite  circum^^pection,  his  exact  process 
of  raliocinatitm  and  calculation,  which  gives  such  an  appearance 
of  coldness,  and  formality  to  most  of  his  characters, — which  makes 
prudes  of  his  women,  and  coxcombs  of  his  men.     Every  tiling 
ts  too  conscious  in  his  works.     Every  thing  is  distinctly  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  actors  in  the  acene,  which  is  a  fault  un* 
doubtcdiy :  but  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  every  thing  is  brought 
home  in  its  full  force  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  also ;  and  we  teei 
the  same  interest  in  the  story  as  if  it  were  our  own.    Can  any  thing 
be  more  beautiful  or  affecting  than  Pamela's  reproaches  to  her 
*  lumpish  heart '  when  she  is  sent  away  from  her  master's  at 
her  own  request — its  lightness,  when  she  is  sent  for  back — the 
"loy  which  the  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love  diffuses  in 
ber  heart,  like  the  coming-on  of  spring — the  artifice  of  the  stuff 
gown — the  meeting  with  lady  Da  vers  after  her  marriage— and 
the  trial  scene  with  her  husband  ?     Who  ever  remained  insen- 
sible to  the  passion  of  Lady  Clementina,  exc^t  SirCbarlcs  Gran« 
dison  himself,  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?    Clarissa  is,  however, 
his  masterpiece,  if  we  except  Lovelace!  ,  If  she  is  fine  in  her- 
«clf,  she  is  siill  finer  in  his  account  of  her.     With  that  foil,  her 
purity  is  dazzling  indeed :  and  she  who  could  triumph  by  her 
virtue,  and  the  force  of  her  love,  over  the  regality  of  Lovelace's 
mind,  his  wit,  his  person,  his  accomplishments  and  his  spirit, 
conquers  all  hearts.     We  should  suppose  that  never  sympathy 
more  deep  or  sincere  was  excited  than  by  the  heroine  of  Ri* 
chardson's  romance,  except  by  the  calamities  of  real  life.     Tl>e 
liijiks  in  this  wonderful  chain  of  interest  are  not  more  fineJy 
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wrought,  than  their  whole  weight  i«  oTerwhelmiQ^^r  and  irre«sti« 
ble.     Who  can  forget  the  exquisite  gradations  of  her  long  dy« 
ing  scene,  or  the  closing  of  the  cofHn-lid,  when  Miss  Howe  comet 
to  take  her  last  leave  of  her  friend  ;  or  the  heart-breaking  re* 
flection  that  Clarissa  makes  on  what  was  to  have  been  her  wed* 
ding-day  ?     Well  does  a  modern  writer  exclaim— 
^  Books  are  a  real  world,  both  pure  and  good, 
Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow  I ' 

Richardson's  wit  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  writer;— hi* 
humour  was  so  too.  Both  were  the  effect  of  intense  activity  of 
mind ; — laboured,  and  yet  completely  effectual.  We  might  re- 
fer to  Lovelace's  ixjception  and  description  of  Hickman,  when 
he  calls  out  Death  in  his  ear,  as  the  name  of  the  person  with 
whom  Clarissa  had  fallen  in  k)ve ;  and  to  the  scene  at  the  glove 
shop.  What  can  be  more  magnificent  than  his  enumeration'of 
his  companions—'  Belton  so  pert  and  so  pimply — TourviUe  so 
fair  and  so  foppisb,  *  &c  ?  In  casuistry,  lie  b  quite  at  home  ; 
and,  with  a  boldness  greater  even  than  his  puritanical  severi* 
tj,  has  exhausted  every  topic  on  virtue  and  vice.  There  is  an- 
hother  peculiarity  in  Uichardson,  not  perhaps  so  uncommon, 
which  is,  his  systematically  preferring  bis  most  insipid  characters 
to  his  finest,  though  both  were  equally  his  own  invention,  and 
he  must  be  supposed  to  have  understood  something  of  tlieir  qua* 
lities.  Thus  ne  preferred  the  little,  selfish,  affected,  insignifi- 
cant Miss  Byron,  .to  the  divine  Clementina;  and  again.  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  to  the  nobler  Lovelace.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  in  favour  of  Lovelace's  morality ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  the 
prince  of  coxcombs, — whose  eye  was  never  once  taken  from  his 
own  person,  and  his  own  virtues ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
excites  so  little  s5^mpathy  as  this  excessive  egotism. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Sterne ;— and  we  shall  do  it  in  few 
words.  There  is  more  of  mannerism  and  affectation  in  him,  and 
a  more  immediate  reference  to  preceding  authors; — but  his 
excellencies,  where  he  is  excellent,  are  of  the  first  order.  His 
characters  are  intellectual  and  inventive,  like  Richardson's-— 
but  totally  opposite  in  the  execution*  The  one  are  .made  out 
by  continuity,  and  patient  repetition  of  touches  ;  the  others,  by 
rapid  and  masterly  strokes,  and  graceful  apposition.  His  style 
is  equally  different  firom  Richardson's : — it  is  at  times  th^  most 
rapid, — the  most  happy,— the  most  idiomatic  of  any  of  our  no- 
vel writers.  It  is  the  pure  essence  of  English  conversational 
style.  His  works  consist  only  of  morceaux^ — of  brilliant  pas- 
sages. His  wit  is  poignant,  tlK)ugh  artificial  ;-^and  his  charac- 
ters ^though  the  groundwork  has  been  kid  before),  have  yet  in- 
Valuable  original  differences ; — and  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  the 
master-stroKes  constantly  thrown  into  them,  are  not  to  be  sur- 
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passed.  It  is  sufficient  to  liame  them— Yorick,  Dr  SIop»  Mr 
shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  Susanna,  and  tbe  Widow  Wad- 
Bifin :  and  in  these  he  has  ct>nlrivcd  to  oppose,  with  equal  felicity 
and  ori^nality,  two  characters,— one  of  pure  intellect,  and  the 
ether  of  pure  good  nature,  in  my  Father  and  my  Uncle  Toby. 
There  appears  to  have  been  in  Sterne  a  vein  of  dry,  sarcastic 
humour,  and  of  extreme  tenderness  of  feeling;— the  latter  some- 
times carried  to  aflectation,  a^  fn  the  tale  of  Maria^  and  the  a- 
postrophe  to  the  recording  angel ;— but  at  other  times  pure,  and 
without  blemish.  The  story  of  Le  Febre  is  perhaps  the  finest 
iff  the  English  language.  My  Father's  restlessness,  both  of  bo- 
dy and  mind,  is  inimitable.  It  is  the  model  from  which  aD  those 
despicable  performances  against  modern  philosophy  ought  to 
have  been  copied,  if  their  authors  had  known  any  thing  of  the 
subject  they  were  writing  about.  My  Uncle  Toby  is  one  of  the 
finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  human  nature.  He  is  the  most 
nnofien<ling  of  God's  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  express  it — 
tm  tel  petit  ban  hamme!  Of  his  bowling-green, — his  .sieges, — and 
hi»  amours,  who  would. say  or  think  any  thing  amiss  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  four  best  novel-writers  belong  near- 
ly  to  the  same  age.  We  also  owe  to  the  same  period,  (the  reign 
of  Ge<nge  II.)»  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  and  some  of  our  best 
writers  of  the  middle  8t\lc  <»f  comedy.  If  we  were  called  upon. 
'  to  account  tor  this  coincidence,  we  should  wave  the  considera- 
tion of  more  general  causes,  (as,  that  imagination  naturally  de* 
acends  with  the  progress  of  civilization),  and  ascribe  it  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover.  These  great  events  appear 
to  have  given  a  more  popular  turn  to  our  literature  and  gtnius, 
as  well  as  to  our  Grovernment.  It  was  found  high  time  that  the 
people  ^ould  be  represented  in  hooks  as  well  us  in  parliament. 
They  wished  to  see  some  account  of  themselves  in  what  they 
read,  and  not  to  be  confined  ahvays  to  the  vices,  the  miseries 
and  frivolities  of  the  great.  Our  domestic  tragedy,  and  our 
earliest  periodical  woikt^,  af;peared  a  little  before  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  despotic  countries,  human  nature  is  not  of  suflScient 
importance  to  be  studied  or  described.  The  canaille  are  ob- 
jects rather  of  disgust  than  curiosity ;  and  there  are  no  middle 
classes.  The  works  of  Racine  and  Moliere  are  little  else  than 
imitations  of  the  verbiage  of  the  court,  before  which  they  were 
represented  ;  or  fanciful  caricatures  of  the  manners  of  the  low- 
est of  the  people.  But  in  the  period  of  our  history  in  ques- 
tion, a  security  of  person  and  property,  and  a  freeaom  of  o- 
pinion  had  been  established,  which  made  every  man  feel  of 
some  consecjuence  to  himself,  and  appear  an  object  of  some^ 
curiosity  to  hb  neighbours  i    cm*  manners  became  more  do- 
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inesticated  t  there  was  a  general  spfrit  of  sturdiness  and  ind^ 
pendence,  which  made  the  English  character  more  truly  £ng^ 
Itsh  than  perhaps  at  any  other  period-^that  is,  more  tenaciout 
of  its  own  opinions  and  purposes.  The  whole  surface  of  society 
appeared  cut  out  into  square  enclosures  and  sharp  angles,  which 
extended  to  the  dresses  of  the  time,  their  gravel  walks,  and 
clipped  hedges.  Each  individual  had  a  certain  ground*plot  of 
his  own  to  cultivate  his  particular  humours  in,  and  let  them  shoot 
out  at  pleasure ;  and  a  most  plentiful  crop  they  have  produced 
accordingly. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  was,  in  a  word,  in  an  eminent  de* 
gree,  th^  age  of  hobSt^korses.  But  since  that  period,  tfainss 
have  taken  a  difierent  turn.  His  present  Majesty,  during  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  reign,  has  been  constantly  mounted  on 
a  great  War-horse ;  and  has  fairly  driven  all  competitors  out 
of  the  field.  Instead  of  minding  our  oy^n  affairs,  or  laughing 
at  each  other,  the  eyes  of  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  been  fixed 
on  the  career  of  the  Sovereign,  and  all  hearts  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  person  and  government.  Our  pensand  our  swords 
have  been  drawn  alike  in  their  defence ;  and  the  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded,  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  and  parliamenta-* 
ry  speeches,  have  exceeded  all  former  example.  If  we  have  had 
little  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  have  had  enough  of  the  glo* 
ries  and  calamities  of  war.  His  Majesty  has  indeed  contrived 
to  keep  alive  the  greatest  pobWc  interest  ever  known,  by  bis  de- 
termined manner  of  riding  his  hobby  for  half  a  century  to- 
ejther,  with  the  aristocracy' — the  democracy — die  clergy — the 
nded  and  monied  interest — and  the  rabble,  in  full  cry  ailer 
him  !  and  at  the  end  of  iiis  career,  ipost  happily  and  unexpect* 
edly  succeeded — amidst  empires  lost  and  won— kingdoms  over- 
turned and  created — and  the  destruction  of  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  lives — ^in  restoring  the  divine  right  of  Kings y^-^and  thu« 
preventing  any  future  abuse  of  the  example  which  seated  his  fa- 
mily on  the  throne  I  • 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if,  amidst  the  tumult  of  events 
crowded  into  this  period,  our  literature  has  partaken  of  the  dts-- 
order  of  the  time  ;  if  our  prose  has  run  mad,  a^d  our  poetry 
grown  childish.  Among  those  few  persons  who  '  have  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  '  thp  author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and 
CamiHa,  holds  a  distinguished  place.  Mrs  Radcliffe's  *  en- 
chantments drear '  and  mouldering  castles,  derived  a  part  of 
their  interest,  we  suppose,  from  tite  supposed  tottering  state  of  all 
old  structures  at  the  time;  and  Mrs  Inchbald's  '  Nature  and  Art* 
'would  not  have  had  the  same  popularity,  but  that  it  fell  in  (in 
its  twot  main  characters »  with  the  prevailing  prejudice  of  the 
tnoxDent)  that  judges  and  bishops  were  not  puie  ab;>iruclioui  of 
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justice  and  pi^y.  Miss  Edgewortb'a  tales,  afrain,  are  a  kind  of 
essence  of  coamiQa  sense,  vrhich  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the 
prevailing  epidemics  of  audacious  paradox  and  insane  pbiloso*' 
phy»  The  author  of  the  pr^ent  novel  is,  however,  quite  of  the 
old  school,  a  mere  common  observer  of  manners, — ^and  also  ^ 
very  woman.  It  is  this  last  circumstance  which  forms  the  pe« 
culiarity  of  her  writings,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those 
masterpieces  which  we  have  before  mentioned.  She  is  nnques- 
tionably  a  quick,  lively,  and  accurate  observer  of  persons  and 
things ;  but  she  always  looks  at  them  with  a  consciousness  of 
'her  sex,  and  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  the  particular 
business  and  interest  of  women  to  observe  them.  We  thus  get 
a  kind  of  supplement  and  gbss  to  our  original  text,  which  we 
oould  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  There  is  little  in  her  worka 
of  passion  or  character,  or  even  manners,  in  the  most  extended 
aense  of  the  word,  as  ipplying  the  sum-total  of  our  habits  and 
pursuits  $  her  /ori€  is  in  (describing  the  absurdities  and  affecta- 
tions of  external  behaviour,  or  thg  tnanners  of  people  in  company. 
Her  characters,  which  are  all  caricatures,  are  no  doubt  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  perfectly  kept  up ;  but  they  are  somewhat 
superficial,  and  exceedingly  .uniform.  Her  heroes  and  heroines, 
almost  air  of  them,  depend  on  the  stock  of  a  single  phrase  or 
santiment ;  or  at  least  have  certain  mottoes  or  devices  by  which 
they  may  always  be  known.  They  are  such  characters  as  people 
might  be  supposed  to  assume  for  a  night  at  a  masquerade.  She 
presents  not'  the  whole  length  figure,  nor  even  the  face,  but 
some  prominent  feature.  In  the  present  novel,  for  example,  a 
lady  appears  regularly  every  ten  pages,  to  get  a  lesson  in  music 
lor  nothing.  She  never  appears  for  any  other  purpose  j  this  i$ 
all  you  know  of  her;  and  .in  this  the  whole  wit  and  humour  of 
the  character  consists.  Meadowa  is  the  same,  who  has  alwaya 
the  same  cue  of  being  tired,  wiihoat  any  other  idea,  &c.  It 
has  been  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  you  may  always  assign  hia 
speeches  to  the  proper  characters :--«nd  you  may  infallibly  do  the 
same  thing  with  Madame  D'Arblay's  $  for  they  always  say  the 
same  thing.  The  Branghtons  are  the  best  Mr  Smith  ia  an 
exquisite  city  portrait. — Evelina  is  ako  her  best  novel,  because 
it  is  shortest ;  that  is,  it  has  all  the  liveliness  in  the  sketches  of 
character,  and  exquisiteness  of  comic  dialogue  and  repartee, 
without  the  tediousness  of  the  story,  and  endless  ailfectation  u 
the  sentiments. 

Women,  in  general,  have  a  quicker  perception  of  any  oddi* 
ty  or  singularity  of  character  than  men,  and  are  more  aKve  to 
every  absurdity  which  arises  from  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  so- 
ciety, or  a  deviation  from  established  custom^    This  partly  arisee 
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rises  frOo)  the  restirainU  on  their  own  bebflErioyr/ which  turn 
theic  attention  conMantlv  on  the  siibject,  and  partly  from  other 
causes.  The  surface  of  their  minds,  like  that  of  their  bodies, 
seems  of  a  finer  texture  than  ours ;  more  soft,  and  susceptible 
of  immediate  impression.  They  have  less  muscular  power, — 
less  pow^  of  continued  voluntary  attention^ — of  reason-^pas* 
sion  and  imagination  :  But  they  are  more  easily  impressed  with 
whatever  appeals  to  their  senses  or  habitual  prejudices.  The 
intuitive,  perception  of  their  mirals  is  lete  disturbed  by  any  ge- 
neral reasonings  on  causes  or  consequt^nces.  They  learn  the 
idiom  of  character  and  manner,  as  they  acquire  that  of  langn^^^ 
by  rote  merely,  without  troubling  thems-eWes  about  the  principles. 
Their  observation  is  not  the  less  accurate  on  that  account,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  for  it  has  been  well  said,  that  *  there  is  nothing 
flo  true  as  habit. ' 

There  is  little  other  power  in  Miss  Bomey's  novels,  thari 
that  of  immediate  observation :  her  character^,  whether  of  re- 
finement or  vulgarity,  are  equally  superficial  and  Confined. 
The  whole  is  a  qqestion  of  form,  whether  thnt  form  is  adhere 
ed  to,  or  violated  It  is  this  circumstance  which  takes  away 
dignity  and  interest  from  her  story  and  sentiments,  and  makes 
thie  one  so  teazing  and  tedious,  and  the  other  so  insipid.  I'he 
difiiculties  in  which  she  involves  her  heroines  are  indeed  *  Fe^ 
male  Difficulties ; ' — th^  are  difficulties  created  oat  of  no- 
thing. The  author  appears  to  have  no  other  idea  of  refinement 
than  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vulgarity ;  but  the  reverse  of  vul^ 

Srity  is  fastidiousness  and  afiEectation.  Tliere  ir  a  true,  and  a 
se  delicacy.  Because  a  vulgar  country  Miss  would  answo" 
^  yes '  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  the  first  page.  Mad.  d'Ar- 
blay  makes  it  a  proof  of  an  excess  of  refinement,' and  an  indis^ 
pensable  point  of  etiquette  in  her  yoimg  ladies,  to  postpone  tha 
answer  to  the  end  of  five  volumes,  .without  the  smallest  reason 
for  their  doing  so,  and  with  every  reason  to  the  contrary.  The 
reader  is  led  every  moment  to  expect  a  denouement,  and  is  as 
constantly  disamointed  on  some  trifling  pretext  The  whole 
artifice  of  her  fable  consists  in  coming  to  no  conduston^  Her 
ladies  ^tand  so  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  that  they  do  not 
go  at  all.  They  will  not  abate  an  ace  of  their  ponetiliu  in  any 
circumstances,-  or  on  any  emei^encjr.  They  ftroukl  consider  it 
as  quite  indecorous  to  run  down  stairs  though  the  bouse  were 
in  flames,  or  to  move  off  the  pavement  tboi^h  a  6caffi:>kling 
-was  falling.  She  has  formed  to  herself  an  abstract  idea  of 
perfection  in  common  behaviour,  which  is.  quite-  as  romantic 
and  impracticable  as  any  other  idea  of  the  sort :  and  the  conse- 
quence has  naturally  been,  that  she  makes  her  heroines  commit 
tnc^eatest  improprieties  and  absurdities  in  order  to  avoid  the 
VOJU  XXIV.  NO*  48-  Y ' 
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^  smiillest  Tn  contradiction  to  a  niflxim  in  philotoptiy,  they  eovh 
*  9Xf\nx\y  act  from  the  weakest  mottre,  or  rather  from  pure  afiec- 
tation. 

Thug  L.  S.— otherwise  ^/w,  m  the  present  novel*  actually 
gives  herself  up  to  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  kist  ofier- 
ed  violence  to  her  person,  rather  than  return  to  the  asylum 
of  a  farm-house,  at  which  she  has  left  tome  friends^  because, 
as  she  fs  turning  her  steps  that  way,  <  she  hears  the  sounds  of 
rustic  festivity  and  vulvar  merriment  proceed  from  it,*  That 
is,  in  order  that  her  excpiisite  tensibiiit?  may  not  be  shocked 
by  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  honest  country*peopIe  mafc- 
ingr  merry  at  a  dance,  this  model  of  female  defa'eacy  exposes  her- 
self to  every  species  of  insult  and  outrage  from  a  mun  whom 
she  hates.  In  like  manner^  she  runs  from  her  honourable  kn 
ver  into  the  power  of  a  rufnan  and  an  assassin,  who  claims  a 
right  over  her  person  by  a  forc^  marriage.  The  whcrfe  tissue 
of  the  fable  is,  in  short,  more  wild  and  chimerical  than  any 
thing  in  Don  Quixote,  without  having  any  thing  of  poeticd  truth 
or  cSsvation.  Madame  Ef  Arbby  has  woven  a  wet)  of  diflSmI* 
ties  for  her  heroine,  something  like  the  greon  silken  threads  in 
which  the  shepherdesses  entangled  the  steed  of  Cervaotes's  he* 
TO,  who  swore,  in  his  fine  enthusiastic  way,  that  he  would  soon* 
fst  cut  his  passage  to  another  work!  than  disturb  the  least  of 
these  beavtifol  meshes.  The  Wanderer  fatsea  obstacles,  light* 
er  than  *  the  gossamer  that  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, ' 
into  insurmountable  barriers ;  and  triflea  with  those  that  arise 
out  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  necessity.  Her  omduct  ne- 
Ter  arises  directly  out  of  the  ch^curostances  in  which  she  is  plao- 
edy  but  out  of  some  factitious  and  mispkced  refinement  on 
them.  It  is  a  perpetual  game  at  crots^purposes.  There  being 
a  plain  and  strong  motive  why  she  should  purtme  any  course  of 
actbn,  is  a  suiScient  reason  for  her  to  avoid  it  |  and  the  perver- 
sity of  her  conduct  is  in  proportion  to  its  levity — as  the  l^tnesa 
of  the  feather  baffles  the  force  of  the  impulse  thai  is  given  to  itf 
and  the  slightest  breath  of  air  turns  it  back  on  the  hand  from 
which  it  is  kuincbed*  We  can  bardlr  consider  this  as  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  perfection  of  the  fomale  efaaracter  I 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  apeak  so  disadvantag^Bously 
^  the  work  of  an  excellent  and  faToarite  writer  y  and  the  aiore 
so,  as  we  perceive  no  decaT  of  talent,  but  a  perversion  of  it. 
There  is  the  same  adnnrabie  spirit  in  the  didogues,  aad  parti- 
cularly in  the  characters  of  Mrs  ireton.  Sir  Jasper  Herringtoir^ 
and  Mr  Giles  Arbe,  as  in  her  former  novels.  Bat  these  do  noC 
fill  a  hundred  pages  of  the  work ;  and  there  is  nothing  el«e  gooil 
in  it  In  the  story,  which  here  occupies  the  attention  of  (he 
fcader  almost  exclusively,  Madaoie  D'Arblay  nerer  exccUedr 
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Aet.  IV, — A  short  Account  of  Experiments  and  Instriment$\  de* 
pending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture.  By 
John  Leslie^  P.  R.  S,  E.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  thie 
University  eS  Edinburgh.    8vo.  pp.  178.    Edinburgh,  1814» 

Tt  is  a  necessary  con^qiience  of  the  tiatUre  of  bhyfcical  science^ 
^  that,  in  proportion  to  its  progress,  its  inquiries  becoml^  more 
minute  and  refined.  The  first  results  in  all  its  departments  are| 
^lot  very  distinct  from  cbmmon  observation ;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  general  fact  is  an  important  acquisition,  though  it  may  not 
be  fallowed  through  all  its  modifications,  no^  the  conditions  un^ 
der  which  it  exists  strictly  defined*  But,  after  a  certain  time^ 
more  remote  objects  dome  into  view,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  very  accurate  eicamination  ;  ancl 
the  relations  of  those  already  known  being  multiplied,  require 
to  be  traced  with  more  minute  discrimination.  The  researched 
of  science  would  thus  always  be  becoming  more  difiicult,  Were 
th^  not  aided  by  the  acquisitions  progressively  made. 

From  this  circumstance,  however,  they  cbntinually  i*eqtiire 
more  delicate  instruments,  and  more  accurate  mod^  of  eiitperi^ 
ment;  and  much  of  the  labout*  of  philosophlers  is  bccbpied  in 
revising  the  more  rude  results  of  preceding  periods,  in  aScertaiii* 
ing  the  influence  of  the  slighter  circumstances  by  which  the  ob- 
jects of  their  inquiries  are  afiected,  and  in  following  out  tho^ 
applications,  and  those  new  trdns  of  investigatidn  which  such  lq«^ 
quiries  always  suggest 

Mr.  Leslie  is  well  known  to  the  scientific  World,  by  the  ingc^ 
nuity  he  has  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  his  methods  and 
instruments,  In  those  experimental  investigations  to  which  fad 
has  directed  his  attention.  The  subjects  wnich  he  has  now  an« 
nounced,  are  some  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  branch  of  ^ciience 
to  which  they  belong;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge^ 
can  be  elucidated  only  by  very  minute  and  accurate  observa^ 
lions.  We  ought  therefore  anticipate  an  interesting  work  from 
the  title  of  the  pnesent  publication  ;  and  we  are  persu^cd  that 
an  analysis  of  it  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  work  conunences  with  a  general  view  of  the  theory  of 
beat^»-*^f  the  laws  whidi  regulate  its  distribution,  and  itsabsorp-* 
tion  and  evolution^  in  those  dianges  of  constitution  and  forni 
which  bodies  undeq^  With  regard  to  these,  Mr  Leslie  adopts^ 
in  oppoMtion  to  thie  popular  doctrine  of  ktent  heat,  the  more  just 
tanA  prc^oUnd  View  of  the  subject  given  by  the  late  Dr  Irvine  i 
in  whidi  the  distribution  of  heat  in  difierent  forms  of  the  sam^ 
\fody^  is  considbrcd  as  reflated  by  the  same  law  as  its  distnbu* 
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tion  in  different  borlies.  This  theory,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ftri  in  cbemistry,  and  which,  as  reducing  what  would  otherwise 
be. an  in&ulated  fact  under  one  more  comprehensive,  Is  one  of 
tho  most  perfect  cxarniplcs  of  fleneralizotioR  of  which  that  science 
can  boast,  thouj^h  iongimj^erfecU)-;  understood,  has  for  some  years 
past  be^en  paining  ground*  On  the  Continent,  inileed,  it  seems 
stiil  not  to  be  generally  underhtood  >  and  we  may,  we  believe^ 
with  justice  remark,  thut  in  tlus  country  the  doctrines  of  heat 
have  been  aUays  developed  with  more  precision  than  tjiey  have^ 
been  by  the  contii)enial  philosophers;  a  circumstance  probably, 
owing  iQ  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  subject  having  been  so, 
well  investigated  by  T)\  Bltck,  and.  to  bis  discoveries  having 
been  so  ably  prosecuted  by  Irvine  and  Crawford. 

A  part  of  the  subject  of  htuit,  which  it  is  well  known  Mr 
Leslie  has  very  succes.^fully  investigiited^  is  that  relatin^r  to  what 
is  called  its  radiation.  There  are  two  modes  in  wbicn  heat  is 
<Iischarged  from  bodies.  A  portion  is  communicated  to  the 
contiguous  maUer,  and  is  slowly  dilfased  through  it.  Another 
portion,  when  the  body  is  placed  in  an  aerial  medium,  is  dis- 
charged with  rapidity,  darls  dirough  the  air  to  a  distance,  and^ 
even  at  that  distance,  when  intercepted,  produces  a  heating  e(^ 
feet.  This  forms  what  is  called  the  Radiation  of  Heat.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Leslie  lor  the  discovery  of  the  important 
fact,  that  difiereiit  kinds  of  matter,  ut  the  same  temperature^ 
discharge  very  different  quantities  of  heat  by  radiation.  From 
a  meta.i)ic  surface,  the  quantity  is  comparatively  small  f  from  a; 
vitreous  surface,  it  is  much  greater  \  and  it  is  still  more  so  from 
a  ronght^pitn^gr  surface.  . 

'  If  two  equal  balls '  (says  Mr  Leslie,  p.  1 8. )  *  of  thin  bright  silver, 
one  of  then)  entirely  uncovered,  and  the  other  sheathed  in  a  case  of 
cambric*  be  filled  with  water  slightly  warmed,  and  then  suspended  in 
a  close  room,  the  former  will  Iojjc  only  1 1  parts  of  its  heat  in  the  same 
time  that  the  latter  will  dissipate  20  parts.  Of  this  expenditure, 
10  parts  from  each  of  the  balls  is  communicated  in  the  ordinary  wa}*, 
by  the  slow  recession  of  the  proximate  particles  of  air  as  they  come 
to  be  successively  heated.  I'he  rest  of  the  heat,  consrrting'  of  1  part 
from  the  naked  metallic  FUrfao^,  and  of  10  parts  fr6m  the  cai^ed  sur- 
face, is  propagated  through  the  same  medium,  but  with  a  difilisive 
rapidity,  which  in  a  moment  shoots  its  influence  to  a  distance,  after 
a  mode  entirely  peculiar  io  the  gaseous  fluids.  *  Or  the  dtffereoce  is 
^en  obvious  to  common  observation.  '  If  a  pot  of  porcelain  be.fiU^ 
«d  witli  boiling  water,  on  bringing  towards  it  the  palm  of  the  .haiwi« 
an  agreeable  warmth  will .  be  felt  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  .or  two 
from  the  heated  surface ;  but  if  a  silver  pot  be  heated  in  the  same 
Mjr^  scarcely  any  he^  is  at  all  perceptible  on  anproachiog  the  sur-i^ 
tae^-j  till  the  fln^^ers  have  almost  touched  the  metal  itself.  * 

The  discharge  of  heat  in "  this  particular  mode  has  iiluaHy 
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been  consi^red  as  a  rtar  ertianation  of  caloric  In  raysdaarted 
from  ibe  boated  body.  Mr  Lesl»e,  a  nun)ber  6l* years  ngo,  ftd- 
TRDced  the  opinion,  that  there  is  rro  proper  radiation;  of  caJoric^ 
but  that  the  effect  is  produced  emi rely  I7  the  mediation  of  tho 
air.     He  ^v^  the  followii  <»■  ^nmraary  ot  this  expianation. 

*  The  pt)rth)n$  of  heat  are  not  transported  by  the  streaming  of 
the  heated  air,  for  tliey  suffer  no  derangement  fVom  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  their  medium.  The  ftir  miist  therefore,  without  phang- 
ing  its  plaioey  disseminate  Aie  inipr^f&ions  tliat  it  reci^'ves  of  heati  by 
a  sort  of  undulatory  comnnitiun,  or  a  scries  of  alternating  pulsations^ 
like  tho6^  by  which  it  transmits  the  impulse  oi*  sound.  The  portion 
of  air  next  the  hot  surface^  suddenly  acquiring  heat  Irom  its  vicinityj 
expands  proportionally,  and  begins  tbe  chain  ot  pulsations.  In  a* 
l^n  contracting,  this  aerial  sheU  surrenders  its  "surplus  heat  to  the 
one  immediately  before  it,  and  which  is  now  in  tlie  act  of  expansion  ; 
and  thus  the  tide  of  heat  rolls  onwards,  and  sprc  adh  itself  on  all 
sides.  These  vibratory  impressions  are  not  strictly  darted  in  radiat- 
ing lines,  but  each  successive  pulse,  as  in  the  case  of  sound,  presses 
to  join  an  equal  diffusion.'  p.  21,  22.  -     .        ' 

The  power  of  different  surfaces  in  dit-chargirig  dirTeront  por- 
tions of  heat,  in  this  mode,  at  the  same  temperature,  Mr  Leslie 
ascribes  to  the  more  or  less  close  contact  wJiich  they  admit  'v  ith  the 
external  air  5  a  vitreous  surface,  for  exaniple,  ad^nitting  of  a  clos-* 
er  proximity  of  the  air  than  a  metallic  j^urface  docs,  and  tiicre-^ 
by  communicating  to  it,  in,a  eiven  time,  a  larger  poruon  of 
heat.  And  on  tlie  same  priticiplcbe  explains  the  fact,  that  tbosa 
surfaces  which  arc  most  powerful  in  thus  cUscJiarging  beat,  aine 
also  toost  powerful^n  arresting  and  absorbing  it ;  the  closer  coni. 
tact  into  which  the  heated  air  comes  uith  the  snrfacerm  wbidi  it 
impinges,  favouring  the  transftr  of  its  heat ;  while  a  surface,  t« 
which  the  heated  air  does  ifot  approach  soclosclv,  will  in  a  great 
measure  reflect  it  with  Bttle  loss  of  heat.  Hence  the  discharge 
ing  and  absorbing  power  are  proportional  to  t?ach  other  j  while 
the  reflecting  power  is  the  reverse. 

Mr  Leslie*8  opinion  as  10  the  tran«?mis«ion  of  heat  br  pulsa- 
tion, has,  we  believe,  bad  few  supporters,  and  perhaps  it  has 
t)Ot  altogether  received  that  consideration  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, xhe  actual  radiation  of  caloric  has  u'^ually  been  ad- 
mitted with  little  examination  i  but  it  is  far  from  being  with- 
out its  diflRculties.  The  very  existence  of  caluric  as  matter,  h 
doubtful  J  and,  if  it  were  admitted,  it  is  not  clearly  established, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  discharged  in  the  form  of  rays  moving 
wth  velocity  $  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  any  cause  why  .one  portion 
of  caloric  should  be  discharged  from  a  body  in  lbi&  mode,  while 
another  portion  is  discharged  by  direct  communication  with  the 
-contiguous  matter*    The  existence  of  Cfdorific  ray$  in  ih^  solar 
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t>eftiD,  idlbrds  the  argument  of  greeteBt  apparent  weight ;  but  k  id 
still  not  clearlj  shown  bow  far  these  rays  differ  from  light  i  aad 
the  opinion  may  perhaps  be  maintained,  (especially  since  the  re* 
cent  experiments  of  Berard^  which  prove  that  the  maximum  oi 
heating  power  is  within  the  verge  of  the  visible  rays  of  the  pri^^, 
toiatic  q[)ectrum),'  that  the  calorific  effect  depends  on  rays  of 
lighty  not  having  that  momentum  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
vision*  Mr  Leslie  has^  in  the  present  work,  stated  some  iacta 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  which  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  may  not  perhdps  find  it  very  easy  to  explain.  The 
following  is  a  curious  experiment  favourable  to  his  view. 

*  If  successive  rings  of  pdsteboard  be  fashioned  into  the  twisted 
form  of  a  cornucopia,  and  its  wide  mouth  presented  at  some  distance 
to  the  fire,  a  strorig  heat  will,  in  spite  of  the  gradual  inflection  ef  the 
fube,  be  accumulated  at  its  Harrow  end. '  p.  22. 

Such  a  form,  it  is  obvious,  ought  to  impede  the  motion  of  ca« 
loric  in  right  linef^,  so  as  to  prevent  any  calorific  effect  at  the  ex* 
iremlty.      the  following  seems  not  less  conclusive. 

*  Having  procured  a  cone  of  planished  tin,  with  the  top  cut  off, 
jiear  6  inches  wide  at  the  mouthl*  and  about  14*  inches  long»  it  was 
4iivided  iti  the  direction  of  its  axis  into  two  equal  portions,  Uie  itiside 
of  each  of  them  being  painted  with  lamp  black.  Turning  one  of 
•these  s«nai>cones  towards  the  fire,  and  setdng  in  its  narrow  neck  the 
Slaked  or  sentient  ball  of  the  pyroscope,  the  impression  wss  mcreas^' 
«d  from  20^ ;  its  direct  and  unaided  effect  to  25^;  but,  on  adapting 
likewise  the  other  half  of  the  cone,  it  rose  to  no  less  than  70^.  Now 
if  such  augmentation  of  heat  were  occasioned  by  any  internal  refle* 
iLions,  the  effect  would  only  be  doubled  in  the  co^nplete  cone*  oi:  car* 
tied  from  25^  to  S0°4  This  great  accumulation  must  therefore  be  re- 
ferred to  some  Qtber  source ;  and  what  can  appear  more  probable 
as  the  causci  than  the  gradual  concentratiop  of  the  aerial  pulsations 
in  their  advance  to  the  ball  of  the  pyro^cope  i  *    p.  52* 

Some  striking  illustrations  are  given  of  the  comparative  e$^ 
fects  of  different  surfaces  in  thus  discharging  heat  bv  radiation, 
pr  what  Mr  Leslie  calls  pulsation,  and  in  absorbing  it. 

'  Let  a  small  pai;ie  of  a^ass  about  four  inches  square  have  one  of 
its  sides  half  covered  with  smooth  tinfoil ;  or,  whi^t  i^  more  elegant, 
let  a  small  squace  of  thin  mica  have  one  side  gilt  half  over  with  sil- 
ver leaf.  On  holding  Uie  partly  covered  surface  of  the  glass  ot  mica 
opposite  and  very  near  the  iire  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  passing  the  finger  lightly  over  the  posterior  surface,  scarcely 
any  warmth  is  perceptible  under  the  metallic  sheath  ;  but  an  intense 
degree  of  heat  will  be  felt  behind  the  naked  portion  of  the  plate* 
Again,  reversing  its  position  and  exposing  the  uncovered  side  to  th^ 
fire,  an  opposite',  though  less  marked  efiect  is  observed :  The  coat  of 
metal' wiir become  sensibly  hotter  than  the  adjacent  naked  spacer 
l^cause  the  heat  absorbed  along  the  interior  surface,  bein^  A^^^. 
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wardi  more  feebly  discharged  from  the  tin  or  silver  leaf,  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  that  part  of  the  screen.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
difference  of  eemperatnre  produced  is  very  nearly  the  double,  and  in 
the  former  it  is  no  lets  than  tenfold.  But  efifects  of  the  same  kind, 
and  which  are  alike  ooatrasted,  though  inferior  in  degree,  will  be 
perceived,  if  a  thin  pellicle  be  spread  over  the  compound  surface  of 
the  glass  end  tinfoil,  or  of  the  mica  and  silver  leaf,  the  mere  proxi- 
mity of  the  metallic  surface  repellipg  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently enfeebling  the  powers  oi  absorption  and  emission. '  p.25-26. 
Some  practical  applications  too  are  pointed  out  from  these  dif- 
ferences, which  are  of  conhiderable  importance. 

*  A  vessel  with  a  bright  metallic  surface  is  the  best  fitted  to  pre«* 
serve  liquors  either  long  warm,  or  as  a  conservatory  to  keep  them 
cool.  A  s>ilver  pot  will  emit  scarcely  half  as  much  heat  as  one  of  por* 
celain ;  and  eten  the  very  slightest  varnishing  of  gold,  platina  or  sil< 
ver,  which  communicates  to  the  ware  a  certain  metallic  gloss,  ren- 
ders this  new  kind  of  manufacture  about  one-third  part  more  reten- 
tive of  heaU  The  addition  of  a  covering  of  flannel,  though  indeed  a 
slow  conductor,  far  ^om  checking  the  dissipation  of  heat,  has  direct* 
ly  the  contrary  tendency;  for  it  presents  to  the  atmosphere  a  surface 
of  much  greater  propulsive  energy,  which  it  would  require  a  thick- 
ness of  not  fewer  than  three  folds  of  this  loose  substance  fully  to 
counterbalance.  The  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine  has  lately  been 
moat  advantageously  ^eathed  with  polished  copper. 

'  The  progress  of  cooling  is  yet  more  retarded,  by  surrounding  the 
heated  vessel,  on  all  sides,  at  the  distance  of  near  an  ineh,  with  a  case 
of  planished  tin ;  and  the  addition  of  other  cases,  following  at  like 
intervals,  augments  continually  the  effect.  With  an  obstruction  of 
one  case,  the  rate  of  refrigeration  is  3  times  slower,  with  two  ca^es  it 
is  5  times  slow^,  with  three  cases  it  is  7  times  slovit^r,  and  so  furth, 
as  expressed  by  the  succession  of  the  odd  numbers.  By  multiplying 
the  metallic  cases,  therefore,  aqd  disposing  them  like  a  nest  at  regii- 
hr  intervals^  the  innermost  could  be  made  to  retain  the  same  tem- 
perature with  little  variation  for  many  hours  or  even  days.  Such  an 
apparatus  would  obviously  be  well  calculated  for  various  culinary 
and  domestic  purposes. 

*  In  the  conveyance  of  heat  by  means  of  steam,  the  surface  of  the 
conducting  tubes  should  have  a  metallic  lustre,  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  intended  by  that  mode  to  warm  an  apartment,  they  should  be 
coated  on  the  outside  with  soft  paint,  to  facilitate  their  discharge  of 
heat.  For  the  same  reason,  metallic  pots  are  more  easily  heated  on 
the  fire,  after  their  bottoms  have  become  tarnished  or  smokinL  If  a 
bright  surface  of  metal  be  slightly  furrowed  or  divided  by  fine  flut- 
iDgs,  it  will  emit  heat  sensjbly  faster,  because  the  prominent  ridges, 
thus  brought  closer  to  the  general  atmospheric  boundary,  will  excite 
the  pulsations  with  augmented  energy.  *  p.  26-29. 

Mr  Leslie  was  enabled  to  ascertain  many  of  the  facts  on  thl^ 
wlgoct  with  more  precision  than  could  otherwise  have  been  at- 
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taincd,  by  an  instrument  of  great. delicacy  vi^hieh  hd  inftntibi'-^ 
the  Differential  Thermometer;  w^U  koown,  we  presume,  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  i^omrncni  air  therraom^^r  is  usefbl, 
from  its  being  capable  of  showing  the  most  minute  Tariatiom 
of  temperature.  Put  it  is  also  liable  to  great  disadvantages,  in 
being  instantly  affected  by  any  variation  in  the  ten>peraturc  of 
the  surrounding  medium  during  an  experiment,  and  also  by 
variations  in  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  differential  thermo- 
meter, these  sources  of  eiror  are  excluded.  Two  air  thermo- 
meters may  be  couceiyed  of,  as  connected  together  j  or  a  curv- 
ed glass  tube,  somewhat  Of  the  figure  of  the  letter  U,  may  be 
innagined,  with  two  balls  at  its  extremities,  containing  air,  a 
j^ortion  of  coloured  fluid  being  introduced,  so  as  to  fill  the  cur- 
vature, and  part  of  each  upright  tube,  to  a  certain  height  It 
is  obvious,  that  the  two  balls  being  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  interposed  column  of  fluid  being  equally  pressed  on  by  the 
air  in  each,  will  remain  stationary,  and  will  do  so,  whatever 
change  of  temperature  occurs  in  the  surrounding  medium ;  since, 
by  any  such  change,  both  balls  will  be  equally  aflected.  It  is 
only  when  heat  is  communicated  to  one  ball,  tHat  any  movement 
will  take  place,  the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  this  ball 
causing  the  liquid  to  descend  in  the  stem  connected  with  it ;  and 
the  extent  of  this  descent  will  l>e  proportional  to  the  increase  of 
temperature.  To  measure  it,  Mr  Leslie  attaches  a  scale  to  the 
instrument,  the  dipgrees  of  which  are  1000,  for  the  interval  be- 
tween freezing  and  foiling  water. 

The  same  instrument,  under  various  modifications,  has  been 
applied  by  Mr  Leslie  with  much  ingenuity  to  other  purposes. 
If  one  of  its  balls  be  completely  coated  with  thick  silver  leaf,  it 
forms  what  he  calls  the  Pyroscope, — an  instrument  adapted  to 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  heat  darting  from  a  fire.  The 
radiant  heat  is  in  a  great  measure  reflected  from  the  metallic 
surface,  while  it  produces  its  tffect  i^pon  the  glass-ball;  go  that 
the  liquid  in  the  stem  connect^  with  it  descends,  and  this  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  ot  the  radiant  heat.  The  calorific  ef- 
fect, marked  by  tliis  instrument,  diminishes  on  receding  firom 
the  fire,  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance  $  yet  such  is 
its  sensibility,  that  it  is  affected  even  at  the  remote  part  of  a^ 
room.  The  same  instrument  is  equally  capable  of  measuring  the 
cold  communicated  by  pulsation  or  radiation. 

If  one  of  the  balls  of  tlie  differential  thermometer  be  of  clear 
class,  while  the  other  is  coated  with  china-ii.k,  or  rather  is  of 
deep  black  enamel,  it  forms  the  instrument  which  Mr  Leslie 
names  the  Photometer,  adapted  to  measure  the  comparativ^e  in^ 
tensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is  exposed.    I'he  rays  which  fkl^ 
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win  the  dear  Twll,  ptssthroHtrh  it  with  little  or  no  interruptian, 
sod  produce  therefore  little  or  no  heat ;  whHe  those  wliich  Ira* 

Smgeon  tha  dark  ball,  are  atopt  ami  absorbed,  producing  heat, 
["his  beat  will  continue  io  accumulate,  until  its  farther  increase 
18  counteracted  by  an  opposite  di^peraion  from  the  rise  of  tem- 
pecBture  in  the.  balL  At  the  p*  Jnt  of  eqniUbrium,  the  con- 
stant accessions  of  heat  derived  from  the  action  of  the  incidertt 
lights  are  exactly  equalled  by  the  correspondiu!t  portions  of  it 
abstracted  in  the  cooling.  But  in  still  air,  the  rate  of  cooling 
is,  within  moderate  limics,  proportional  to  the  excej?s  of  tem- 
perature above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Henoe  the 
space  through  which  the  coloured  liquid  sinks  in  the  stem,  wiH 
measuFe  the  intensity  of  light;  on  the  assumption,  that  the  in- 
tensity of  light  may  i>e  judged  of  from  the  heat  it  produces.  Mr 
Leslie  adds  a  oumber  of  curious  obsernibions  made  with  this 
instrument  on  the  intensity  of  light  at  different  seasons,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  d:iy,  and  on  the  effect  of  indirect  or  re- 
flected light,  as  modified  particularly  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.' In  employing  it,  the  addition  of  a  tliin  glass  case  over 
it  u  necessary,  to  prevent  any  irregularity  from  extraneous  agit- 
ation of  the  ain    • 

Passing.from  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  air, 
Mr  Leslie  proceeds  to  consider  the  relations  of  air  to  moisture* 
•There  is  no  instrument  which  it  has  been  found  moi^e  difBctftt 
to  construct,  than  one  which  slmli  give  accurate  indications  of 
the  state  of  the  air  with  regard  to  humidity  or  dryness.  The 
greater  number  have, been  framed  on  the  property  which  certain 
bodies  have  of  attracting  water  from  the  air,  and  of*  thereby  in-' 
creasing  in  volume ;  so  that  if  a  substance  vefy  sensible  in  this 
respect  be  selecttnJ,  and  if  contrivances  are  adapted  to  it;  to  show 
minute  alterations  of  volume,  thefee  may  indicate  the  degrees 
of  moisture.  Many  hygrometers,  or  hygroscopes,  as  some  name 
this  form  of  the  instrument,  have  been  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but  they  are  all  liable  to  inaccuracy  from  various  causes, 
and  particularly  from  the  substances  employed  suffi?ring,  in  time, 
some  change  of  structure;  so  that  their  indications  cease  to  cor- 
respond accurately  with  those  from  which  the  scale  had  been 
constructed. '  Mr  Leslie  has  revived  and  improved  an  instrur 
inent  of  this  kind.  He  employs  a  tube  of  iyory,  containing 
quicksilver,  with  a  glass  tube  adapted  to  it,  to  which  a  scale  of 
equal  parts  is  attached.  When  tho  ivory  yields  moisture  to  the 
air,  which  it  does  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  it 
contracts,  and  presses  tlie  qaick^ilver  higher  in  the  tube; — wheit 
it  imbibes  moisture  from  damp  air,  it  swtlls,  and  allows  ths 
quicksilver  to  subside.     Mr  Le^^iie  iiad%  however^  that  these  var 
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riittofts  do  not  correspond  with  the  real  uMtiiires  of  almospberia 
dryneffi  or  humidity :  N<rar  the  poipt  of  extreme  daatipiiets,  tbej 
are  much  augmented  $  while  they  diminUh  rapidly  towards  the 
other  extreme.  The  additi<Hi  of  another  icale^  therefore,  cor« 
reeponding  to  this  inequality^  is  neceMary  {  and  even  witfa  this; 
it  cannot  DC  r^rded  as  either  an  accurate  or  delicate  inatru^ 
ment. 

ITiere  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  e¥aporation» 
on  'which  a  hygrometer  may  be  constructed;  particular^,  as  Mr 
Leslie  remarks,  the  dilatation  imparted  to  the  air  by  the  va^ 
pour,  and  tlie  depression  of  temperattire  produced  on  the  hu* 
mid  surface.      • 

On  the  first  of  these  be  has  invented  an  hygrometer  consist- 
hig  of  a  small  tumbler,  the  mouth  0at»  having  a  hole  ground 
through  the  bottom^  in  which  is  cemented  a  slender  recurved 
tube.  Tike  a  syphon,  containing  a  portion  of  coloured  oil.  A  few 
drops  of  water  being  pMt  on  a  glass  plate,  and  the  tumbler  b^ 
ing  slipped  upon  this,  the  included  air  di^sc^lvea  moisture  pro* 
portional  to  its  dryness  ^  and  the  increasKl  elasticitv,  thus  com* 
)uniiicatcd  to  the  air,  Causes  the  column  of  oil  in  the  tube  to  a-^ 
scend.  This  instrument,  however,  reriuires  address  in  its  ma^ 
nagenient,  which  renders  it  diflScult  to  ootain  with  it  results  per- 
fectly precise. 

On  the  other  principle,  Mr  Leslie  has  constructed  what  he 
regards  as  the  ni(  st  accurate  hygrometer.  It  is  a  happy  appli^ 
cation  of  the  dillc  rential  thermometer.  One  of  the  balls  is  coat- 
ed iwith  fine  cambric  paper,  and  the  paper  is  moistened  with 
pure  water.  Evaporation  takes  place  |  and,  from  the  cold  which 
accompanies  this,  the  liquid  falls  in  the  opposite  stem.  The 
extent  of  its  descent  is  measured  by  the  scale  attached.  This 
indicates  the  degree  of  cold  i  this,  again,  the  extent  of  evapora- 
tion; and  this,  lastly,  indicates  the  r&tive  dryness  of  the  air,  the 
evaporation  bein^prcportionally  greater  as  theair  is  morefree  from 
moisture.  The  full  effect  is  very  soon  obtained — generally  in  about 
two  minutes ;  and  it  continues  perman^it  under  the  same  ci>> 
cun  stances,  as  long  as  moisture  is  supplied  to  the  covered  balk 

Mr  Leslie  conceives,  that  the  theory  of  this  instroment,  or, 
rather,  the  theory  of  evaporation  on  which  it  is  founded,  has 
been  imperfectly  understood.  He  therefore  gives  a  more  fuU 
statement  of  it,  which  would  still,  however,  require  perhaps 
Boroe  farther  elucidation. 

*  The  process  of  evaporation  has  not  been  hitherto  examined  with 
atteniion,  or  its  consequences  righdy  understood.  The  depression 
of  temperature  which  always  accompanies  it,  has  been  hastily  sup* 
posed  to  be  proportional  ^o  the  rate  with  vhich  the  moisture  is  (U% 
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lipated,  and  to  be  thetefore  angnietittd  by  every  ctfctnasUnce  thit 
can  accelerate  this  effect.  If  water  contained  in  a  porous  vessel,  ex« 
pose  on  all  sides  its  surface  to  a  current  of  air»  it  will  cool  down  tm 
a  certain  point:  and  there  its  temperature  will  remain  stationary. 
The  rapidity  of  the  current  must  no  doubt  hasten  the  equiUbritim  % 
but  the  degree  »f  cold  thus  induced  will  be  still  the  same.  A  little 
reflection  may  discover  how  this  takes  place.  Though  the  humid 
sur&ce  has  now  ceased  to  grow  colder,  the  disjpersion  of  invisible 
vapoar»  and  the  corresponding  abstraction  of  heat»  still  continue 
without  intermission.  The  same  medium^  therefore,  which  trans* 
ports  the  vapour,  must  also  furnish  the  portion  of  heat  required  for 
Its  incessant  formation.  In  fact,  after  the  water  has  been  once  cool- 
ed doWn»  each  portion  of  the  ambient  air  which  comes  to  touch 
the  evaporating  surface  must,  from  its  contact  with  a  substance  so 
greatly  denser  than  itself,  be  likewise  cooled  down  to  the  same 
standard,  and  must  hence  communicate  to  the  liquid  its  surplus 
heat,  or  the  difference  between  the  prior  and  the  subsequent  state  of 
the  solvent,  and  which  is  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  temper- 
ature it  has  suffered*  Every  shell  of  air  that  in  succession  encircles 
the  humid  mass,  while  it  absorbs,  along  with  the  moisture  which  it 
dissolves,  the  measure  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  this  into  sceam« 
does  at  the  same  instant  thus  deposit  an  equal  measure  of  its  own 
heat,  on  the  chill  exhaling  surface.  The  abstraction  of  heat  by  va- 
porization on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  its  deposition  at  the 
Mrface  of  contact,  are,  therefore,  opposite  contemporaneous  act?, 
which  soon  produce  a  mutual  balance  ;  and  thereafter  the  tempera- 
ture induced  continues  without  the  smallest  alteration.  A  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  evaporating  medium  may  quicken  the  operation  of 
those  causes  i  but,  so  long  as  it  possesses  the  same  drying  quality. 
It  cannot  in  any  degree  derange  the  resulting  temperature.  The 
heat  deposited  by  the  air  on  the  humid  surface  becomes  thus  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  heat  spent  in  vaporizing  the  portion  of  meis« 
lure  required  for  the  saturation  of  that  solvent  at  its  lowered  temper- 
ature. The  dryness  of  the  ah-  is  therefore,  under  all  circumstance^ 
Precisely  indicated,  by  the  depression  of  temperature  produced  on  a 
umid  surface  which  has  been  exposed  freely  to  its  action* 
*  In  this  investigation,  we  have  only  considered  the  effect  arising 
from  the  recession  or  the  quickened  transfer  of  the  contiguous  por* 
^ns  of  the  ambient  medium.  But  the  conterminous  air  must  be- 
sides communicate  heat  to  the  water  by  pulsation  ;  and  consequent- 
ly the  balance  of  temperature  would  be  liable  to  incidental  varia- 
tions, if  moisture,  with  its  embodied  heat,  were  not  likewise  abstract- 
ed by  some  corresponding  process.  And  such  is  the  harmonious  ad- 
aptation of  these  elements.  The  discharge  of  vapour  appears  to  be 
subject  precisely  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  emission  oif  heat ;  and 
fai  both  cases  the  proximity  of  a  vitseous  or  a  metallic  surface  pro- 
duces e&cts  which  are  entirely  similar.  Let  two  pieces  of  thin  roir- 
TPr-glasi,  or  what  is  called  Dutch  plate^  be  selected,  s^bout  four 
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inches  and  a  half  square  ;  and  Slaving  applied  a  smooth  coat  ortin*- 
foil,  four  inches  square,  to  one  of  these;  cover  them  both  widi  a-lay** 
er  of  the  thinnest  goldbe  iter's  skin,  which  will  adhere  closely  on  be- 
ing yetted  ;  and  after  it  has  again  become  dry,  c^t  it  on  each  into 
an  exact  square  of  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  Now,  place  the  two 
glass  plates  horizontally  in  the  opposite  ^ales  of  &  fine  balance-,  and 
adjust  them  to  an  exact  counterpoise  :  then,'  with  a  hair  pencil, 
spread  two  grains  of  water  over  the  surface  of  each  pellicle.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  plate  which  is  coated  wrth  tinfoil  will  preponderate; 
and  after  the  former  has  lost  all  its  moisture,  this  will  be  found  to 
xet<iin  still  three- tenths  of  a  grain.  The  proxirrityof  the  subjaqent 
metal  to  the  humid  surface,  therefore,  impedes  the  process  of  eva- 
poration, in  the  ratio  of  17  to  20  ;  the  very  same  as,  in  like  circum- 
stances, had  l>een  the  retardation  of  the  efflux  of  heat.  From  this 
and  other  experiments,  we  learn,  that  some  constant  portion  from  a 
humid  surface  is  always  abstracted  by  the  pulsation  of  the  aerial 
medium.  The  steam  exhale'd  in  uniting  with  the  air,  communicates 
to  this  elastic  fluid  a  sudden  dilatation,  which  will  continue  to  pro- 
pagate itself  in  successive  waves.  *     p.  39 — 44. 

From  observations  with  this  instrument,  it^appears  that  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  regard  to  dryness,  is  extreme- 
ly variable. 

<  In  our  climate,  the  hygrometer  will,  during  winter,  marl  from 
5  to  25  degrees  ;  but,  in  the  summer  months,  it  will  generally  range 
between  15  and  55  degrees,  and  may  even  rise,  on  some  particular 
days,  as  high  as  80  or  90  degrees.  In  thick  fugs,  the  instrument 
stands  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale :  it  commonly  falls  be- 
fore rain,  and  remains  low  during  wet  weather  ;  but  it  mounts  power- 
fully in  continued  tracts  of  clear  and  warm  weather.  The  greatest 
dryness  yet  noticed,  was  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  September,  when 
it  reached  to  120  degrees.  But  for  want  cf  observations,  we  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  air  in  the  remote  and 
tropical  climates* 

<  When  the  indication  of  the  hygrometer  does  not  exceed  15  de- 
grees, we  are  directed  by  our  feelings  to  call  the  air  damp  ;  from  30 
to  40  degrees  we  begin  to  reckon  it  dry  ;  from  50  to  60  degrees  we 
should  account  it  very  dry,  and  from  TO  degrees  upwards  we  might 
consider  it  as  intensely  dry,  A  room  is  not  comfortable,  or  perhaps 
wholesome,  if  it  has  less  than  30  degrees  of  dryness  ;  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  warm  occupied  apartment  will  conunonly  produce  an 
effect  of  upwards  of  50  degrees.  *     p.  69,  70. 

Mr  Ltslie  has  invented  another  instrument,  which  gives  in- 
dications of  the  quantity  of  evaporation  from  a  humid  surface  in 
a  given  time — what  he  has  named  the  Atmometer.  It  consists 
of  a  thin  ball  of  porous  earthen  ware,  two  or  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  small  neck,  to  which  is  cemented  a  long  and  rar 
j|ier  wide  tube,  bearing  divisions;^  each  of  th^m  corresponding 
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to  an  internal  annular  section,  equal  to  a  film  of  liquid  that  would 
cover  the  outer  surlace  of  the  ball,  to  the  thickness  of  the  thou- 
sandth pait  of  an  inch.  To  the  top  of  the  tube  is  fitted  a  bra^^ 
cap,  having  a  collar  of  leaJier,  ubich,  after  the  cavity  has  beea 
filled  with  distilled  or  boiled  water,  is  screwed  tigh(,  to  prevent 
the  transudation  of  tiie  liquid  from  being  so  copious  as  to  drop 
from  the  ball.  Evaporation  of  the  water  takes  pkce  from  the 
external  surface,  tlie  instrument  being  suspended  in  the  air ;  and 
the  quantity  evaporated  iu  a  given  time,  is  discovered  by  the 
descent  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
will  require  some  dexterity,  partieulariy  in  adjusting  the  pres- 
sure of  the  collar  ;  and  its  indications  are  slow, — but  it  may  of* 
ten  be  employed  with  advantage,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  actual  rate  of  exhalation. 

The  law  of  evaporatibn  in  air,  with 
forms  a  very  important  subjc^ct  of  inve: 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  tlieory  of  r 
foil  inferred,  that  the  solvent  power  of  i 
producing  evaporation,  must  increase  ii 
increase  of  temperature.  From  this  it  fc 
tipns  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  e^ 
so  with  moisture,  being  mixed,  part  of 
cipitated ;  and  this  he  rcp^arded  as  the 
ference,  however,  with  regard  lo  the  h 
great  measure  on>easoniiig,  or  rathe 

therefore  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  Ikj  determined  by  ex- 
•  perimental  investigatiori ;  and  we  consider  Mr  Leslie's  research- 
es op.  this  subject,  (of  wlucli  we  have  a  notice  in  p.  121 — more 
brief  than  we  could  have  wished),  as  very  important.  He  em- 
ployed* two  metliods;  but  the  iblknving  is  the  one  he  preferred, 
especially  f(ir  the  higher  temperatures. 

*  A  thin  hollow  ball  of  tin,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  having 
a  very  small  neck,  was  neatly  covered  with  linen  ;  and,  being  filled 
with  water  nearly  boiling,  and  a  thermometer  inserted,  it  was  hung 
likewise  in  a'  spacious  close  room,  and  the  rate  of  fts  cooling  care*- 
fully  markeJ. '  The  experiment  was  next  repeated,*  by  suspending  it 
to  the  end  of  a  fine' beam,  and  wetting  with  a  hair  pencil  the  surface 
of  linen,  till  brought  in  exact  equipoise  to  some  given  weight  in  the 
opposite  scale :  Ten  grains  being  now  taken  out,  the  humid  ball  was 
allowed  to  rest  ngainst  the  point  of  a  tapered  glass  tube,  and  the  iir^* 
tenral  of  time,  with  the  corresponding  diminodon  of  temperature, 
ol>se^ved,  when  it  rose  again  to.  the  position  of  equihbrium.  The 
same  operation  was  successively  renewed  ;  buti  as  the  rapidity  of  the 
evaporation  declined,  five,  and  afterward^  two  grains  only,  were,  at 
oach  trial,  withdrawn  from  the  scale.  From  such  a  series  of  facts, 
it  was*  easy*  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  moisture  which  jhe  same  air 
will  dissolve  at  different  temperatures,  arid  also  the  corresponding 
sneasures  of  heat  expended  in  die  process  pf  soluiion.  *    p.  121,  122* 
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The  following  are  the  results — 

*  By  connecting  the  range  of  obsenrationsy  it  would  appear,  that 
arr  hat  its  dryness  doubled  at  each  rise  of  temperature,  answering  to 
15  centesimal  degrees.  Thus,  at  the  freezing  point,  air  is  capabw  of 
holding  a  portion  of  moisture  represented  by  100  degrees  of  the  hy- 
grometer }  at  the  temperature  of  15  centigrade,  it  could  contain  200 
such  parts ;  at  that  of  30,  it  might  dissolve  400 ;  and,  at  45  on  the 
same  scale,  800.  Or,  if  we  reckon  by  Fahrenheit's  dirisionsy  air 
absolutely  humid  holds,  at  the  limit  of  congelatiouy  the  hundred 
and  sixtieth  part  of  its  wi^ight  of  moisture ;  at  the  temperature  of 
59  degrees,  the  eightieth  part ;  at  that  of  86  degrees,  the  fortieth 
part  I  at  that  of  113  degrees,  the  twentieth  part ;  and  at  that  of  140 
degrees,  the  tenth  part.  While  the  temperature,  thereforct  advances 
uniformly  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  dissolving  power  whidi 
this  communicates  to  the  air  mounts  with  the  accelerating  rapidity 
of  a  geometrical  series* '    p.  122,  12S* 

Hie  theory  of  the  precipitation  of  rain  founded  on  this  prin* 
ciple,  requires,  as  Mr  Leslie  remarks,  the  assumption,  not  merer 
ly  of  the  mixture  of  two  masses  of  air  at  difierent  temperaturest 
saturated  with  moisture,  but  the  continued  contact  ot  two  cur- 
rents of  air  under  these  conditions ;  as  it  is  thus  only  that  a  suffi- 
cient Quantity  of  water  will  be  furnished  to  form  that  copious  pre- 
crpitation  which  constitutes  rain.     And  he  adds  a  cfdculatian^ 
founded  on  the  preceding  law,  which  illustrates  this,  and  illus* 
trates  exceedingly  well,  tne  general  theory.    If  a  current  of  aiif 
have  a  temperature  of  50*^,  and  another  current  of  air  mingling 
with  it  a  temperature  of  70%  the  whole  mingled  mass  will  nave 
the  mean  temoerature  of  60%    The  first,  if  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, will  hold  a  quantity  equal  to  200  parts;  and  the  second,  a 
quantity  equal  to  334.2;  making  267.1  parts  (not  567.1  as  is 
stated  in  the  book  from  a  literal  error)  for  the  compound,  which, 
at  its  actual  temperature,  can  only  hold  258.6  parts  |  the  dtfler- 
ence,  or  8.5  parts,  will  be  precipitated,  corresponding  to  tbe 
1 8.50th  of  the  whole  weight  of  tne  mingled  air.     It  would  re- 
quire a  column  of  air  25  miles  in  length,  to  furnish  over  a  given 
spot,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  a  deposite  of  moisture  equal 
to  the  height  of  an  inch.     But  if  the  sum  of  the  opposite  vek>« 
cities  amounted  to  50  miles  an  hour,  and  the  interminding  in- 
fluence of  the  two  currents  extended  but  to  a  Quarter  ofan  indi 
at  the  surfiice  of  contact,  there  woukl  be  produced  in  the  same 
time  a  fall  of  rain  reaching  to  half  an  inch  in  ikltitude.     These 
quantities,  as  Mr  I^eslie  observes,  come  within  the  limits  of  pro^ 
liability,  and  agree  sufficiently  with  experience  and  observation. 
And  at  higher  temperatures,  even  with  the  same  difference  of 
heat  between  the  opposite  strata  of  air,  the  <juantity  precipitate 
0d  wouM  bt  greatl^  increased# 
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The  capacity  of  air  for  heat  is  increased  by  its  ntrefactiom 
its  disposition  to  hold  moisture  in  solution  appears  to  be  increas- 
ed by  the  same  caude;  and  at  the  same  time  tne  removal  of  pres- 
sure* which  is  the  consequence  of  the  rarefaction,  facilitates  the 
transition  of  water  into  vapour.  From  these  causes,  *  if  the  hy- 
grometer be  suspended  within  a  lar^e  receiver,  from  which  a 
certain  portion  of  air  is  quickly  abstracted,  it  will  sink  with  ra- 
pidity. '  But  the  effect  is  only  momentary,  for  the  rarefied  air 
soon  becomes  charged  with  moisture,  and  consequently  cea^^es  to 
act  on  the  wet  ball  of  the  thermometer.  Hence  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
drier  than  those  beneath ;  and,  without  this  condition,  Mr  Les- 
lie remarks,  our  globe  must  have  been  shrouded  in  darkness; 
for  the  cold  which  reigns  in  the  upper  strata,  would  have  prerent* 
ed  the  humidity  from  ascending  to  a  great  elevation,  and  have 
precipitated  it  m  continual  fogs  or  clouds.  In  the  actual  state  of 
.things,  the  diminution  of  temperature,  in  ascending^  predomi- 
nates at  first  over  the  augmented  power  of  aqueous  solution;  and 
the  air  becomes  damper  till  a  height  be  reached,  at  which  the 
opposite  effects  of  cold  and  rarefaction  are  balanced.  Above 
ihist  which  is  the  prpper  region  of  the  chmds,  the  influence  of  the 
rarity  of  the  medium  exceeds  that  of  the  cold,  and  the  air  there- 
fore becomes  progressively  drier,  until  it  melts  away  into  the 
dear  ethereal  expanse. 

On  this  principle  is  founded  the  very  beautiful  experiment  iiH 
vented  by  Mr  Leslie,  of  causing  water  to  free^se  by  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  its  own  evaporation.  The  peculiar  arrangement  for 
this  consists  in  placing  water  in  a  porous  earthen  cup,  suspend- 
ed within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  placing,  at  a  short 
distance  beneath  it,  sulphuric  acid  in  a  bn>ad  shallow  vessel,  se 
that  an  extensive  surface  of  the  acid  shall  be  presented.  On  ra- 
refying the  air,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  accelerated,  and 
of  course  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  that  evaporation  ia  in-» 
creased.  This,  however,  would  soon  be  checked  by  the  presence 
of  the  watery  vapour  i  but  this  the  sulphuric  acid*absorbs,  al- 
most as  quickly  as  il  is  formed ;  keeps,  therefore,  the  rarefied  air 
always  dry;  and  thus  allows  the  evaporation  to  proceed  with  the 
same  rapidity*  The  temperature,  therefore,  continues  to  fallf 
until  the  water  shoots  into  crystals  of  ice;  and  even^after  it  is  en- 
tirely congealed,  the  ice  continues  to  suffer  evaporation^  until  il 
wholly  disappears. 

Tlie  appearances  which  the  ice  assumes  in  this  experiment 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  ibruied,  are  de* 
scribed  by  Mr  Leslie  with  some  minuteness;  and  ihcy  have  sug- 
gested to  him  some  injgenious  appiicatious*    He  ei^laios  ir^^gi 
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them,  in  parlicular,  the  formation  of  Teebergs,  thote  Ta&tnsu* 
hted  masses  of  ice  which  are  often  found  within  the  arctic  cir*^ 
^e.  They  frequently  rise  above  the  surface  an  huiidred  fett, 
and  must  therefore  have  ten  tinus  as  much  depth  conceajed  un-? 
der  watei'.  To  account  for  this  elevation,  we  must  have  recnurscj 
fce  supposes,  to  the  operation  of  a  generiil  principle,  by  which 
the  inequalities  on  the  surface  ot  a  field  of  ice  mu&t  be  coun 
stantly  increased. 

*  The  lower  parts  of  the  field  being  nearer  the  tecfipered  mass  of 
fte  ocean,  are  not  so  cold  as  those  which  project  into  the  atmo<^ 
sphere;  and  consequently  the  air  which  ascends,  becoming  chilled  in 
sweeping  over  the  eminences,  there  deposits  some  of  its  moisture^ 
Ibrming  an  icy  coat.  Bui  this  continued  incrustation,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  produces  a  vast  accumulation,  till  the  shapeless  mass  is  at 
length  precipitated  by  i:s  own  weight.  *     p.  152. 

'  We  doubt  much  if  the  aiuse  thus  assigned  be  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  effect. 

The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  this  peculiar  arrangement,  is 
61  some  measure  proportional  to  (he  rarefaction  of  the  air.  If 
the  air  be  rarefied  50  times,  a  depi^ession  of  temperature  is  pro- 
ifueed,  anwunting  to  80  or  even  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit- 
Mr  Leslie  has  been  able,  accordingly,  by  pushing  the  rarefac- 
tion to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  freeze  quicksilver,  and  to  preserve 
it  froiien  for  several  hours,  the  bu)b  of  a  thermometer  contain- 
ing it  being  first  coaled  with  ice,  and. being  then  suspendecf 
vithin  the  receiver,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  exhaustion  pushed  to  the  utmost.' 
'  These  powers  of  refrigeration,  he  remarks,  seem  to  open  a 
wide  prospect  of  future  discovery.  If  the  machinery  of  the  air- 
pump  ivere  improved,  if  a.  fluid  were  selected  more  evaporable 
than  water,  and  if  an  absorbent  substance  were  employed  of 
greater*  energy  than  sulphuric  acid,  eflfects  might  be  produqed 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  limits;  or,  even  by  employing  much 
infeiior  powers  on  a  large  scale,  important  effects  might  be  ob- 
tained. Th^  convei  sion  of  water  into  ice  might  thus  be  effect- 
ed in  warm  cFiniates ;  as  might  also  the  cooling  of  water  and  d- 
ther  hquors: — And  similar  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  exsiccation — to  the  (lining,  for  example,  of  gunpowder' 
without  risk,  or  to  the  drying  objects  of  natural  history,  from 
the  vegetable  *or  animal  kmgdom,  more  speedily  than  can  be 
done,  without  applying  heat,  l)y  which  their  colour  and  structure 
are  so  liable  to  be  injured. 

Our  analysis  of  this  work  has  been  more  than  proportioned 
to  its  kngth  ;  but  it  contains  so  many  important  facts,  and  inte-' 
restmg  applications,  that  we  could  scarcely  have  done  it  justice 
within  narrower  limit?.     Its  fault  indeed,  a  faukinto  which  \x^ 
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tadior  is  fj^rbops  liftUe  to  faU,  is  the  too  fremt  coftdentatioi.  or 
rather  tht  ii»perieot  devetopmeiU  of  the  peculiar  faas  and  doo^- 
irinea  wbicb  are  introduced.  In  thoae  branches  of  physical  ii^ 
veatigaUon  where  the  condusipns  are,  in  general,  inferences  restr 
ing  on  probable  evideUce,  ft  fuU  a tatement  of  the  whole  steps  of 
the  investigation,  Und  a  comparison  with  any  opposite  cortclu- 
siona  that  may  be  drawn »  is  always  satisfactory.  Mr  Lesfie's 
(KKperimental  resists  are  sometimes  too  briefly  stated,  and  the 
grounds  W  which  his  conclusions  rest^i  ftr«  not  always  brought 
sufficiently  forward  i  the  evidence  for  tb^m,  therefore,  frequently 
Ikppears  not  equal  to  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  deliver^ 
ed ;  «nd  objactions  oocur,  which  «  more  funpfe  statement  or  il^ 
hiatration  raiglit  perhaps  have  obviated* 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  whole  work  is  liiariked  by  that 
ii^^enuity  of  iavention#  ^d  that  minute  discrimination,  which 
have  alwaya  distinguished  Mr  I^eslie's  investigations. 


Abt.  v. — Re$e€tr€h€i  in  Greece,    Dy  WjIliam  Mabtiii  Leake; 
London.    1814. 

x 

IT  16  fecbnde^  in  th&  ffrdt  diiiptet  of  the  Orlatido  Inilmoratoj 
ihM  the  Bnchanter  Malagtsjt,  being  tired  of  his  company^ 
opened  his  wonderful  quarto  %  and  before  he  bad  read  the  first 
page^  hid  four  huge  ^nts  asleep  at  bis  feet. 

^  Ne  liacor  havea  il  prime  fogtid  volto  * 

*  -Che  gia  cisscdn  nel  sondo  era  sepblto^  * 
We  avapect.that  the  learned  author  of  the  voltimd  before  us  haa 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  this  book ;  for  without  preteiKling  to  daim 
any  kindred  with  Bocardo's  *  quatfe  demonii,  *  we  have  sunk 
ao  often,  during  our  perusal  of  these  researches,  under  the  nar* 
eotic  apell,  as  to  be  sersoosly  afraid  of  ovei^wering  our  read«> 
ers  by  the  extraction  of  too  potent  a  apecimcfn-rHind  forcin^^ 
tbeai  to  anticipate  those  nods  over  oi^r  review,  which  we  wish 
them  to  reseiire  for  the  Q/tademo  itsel£  Indeed,  we  feel  our- 
selves at  this  moment  vci^  much  in  the  state  of  the  mutilated 
painter  hi  the  Aroadia,  who  returned  from  battle  perfectiv  well 
quaE6ed  by  his  observa.tions  to  represent  a  fight — but  without 
hands  to  eacecute  tlie  picture :  for  though  entirely  familiar  with 
tiie  ingrgdieots  and  properties  of  this  volume,  we  have  lingered 
ao  long  widiin  its  magic  circle^  as  to  be  doubtful  whether  we 
have  animation  enough  left  t6  be  ciipabie  of  giving  any  legibla 
acoouBt  of  its  contents.  '!lo  vefer  our  readers  to  the  book  it^ 
aelft  would  be  making  them  pay  nith^r  too  dear  for  an  uapiaa* 
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Kant  tntlh :  And  we  trust;  after  aH,  that  they  wiO  be  satisfied 
with  the  foot  which  we  shall  present  to  them  of  this  Hereules  ^ 
warning  tbem,  at  the  same  time,  itoT  to  eonchidet  that  if  the 
tioes  are  of  clay,  the  other  parts  of  the  gigantic  image  are  com* 
posed  of  sihwr  or  geld,  er  any  €>ther  precious  metal. 

Mr  Leake  resided  four  years  in  the  Turkish  provinces— vi- 
sited them  occasionally  during  a  course  of  ten  years — has  oon-' 
tinned  his  researdlles  four  years  since  the  period  of  his  return  ^ 
and  having  thus  employed  fourteen^  years  upon  the  acquisition 
and  digestion  of  nwterials  for  a  work,  the  ^  principal  object  *  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  ^  a*  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  geo^ 
graphy, '  at  last  comes  forward  mformd  amtbris^  with  some  re^ 
marks  upon  the  modem  languages  of  GreecCi  These  Remarkst 
eriginaliy  intended  as  a  preKmhiary  essay,  have  unluckily  taken  the 
shape  of  a. volume  containing  nrirly  five  hundred  quarto  pages^ 
and  are  published  *  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  other  brandies 
of  research. '  Certainly  Mr  Leake  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  the  architect,  whd  built  a  house  without  t}m 
suHahle  introduction  of  a  door  to  it.  it  appears  that  these  other 
branches  of  research  are  twofold ;  and  that  the  Second  part  (for 
this  I^itroduction,  and  the  First  part,  turn  out  %o  be  one  and  the 
same)  is  to  consist  of  *  a  comparative  view  of  the  ancimU  and 
K^ern  geography  of  Greece. '  *  A  length  of  ti|ne^ '  however 
we  are  informed,  ^  must  elapse  before  tbii  second  part  be  com- 
pleted ; '  but,  we  hope,  not  so  considerable  a  period  aa  has  inter- 
vened between  the  commencement  and  first  produce  of  his  la^ 
bours;  or  eke  we  greatly  fear  that  the  task  of  reviewing  th^n  must 
be  consigned  to  the  critics  of  another  generation.  It  is  some 
comfort,  however,  to  be  able  to  anticipate,  that  as  the  present 
volume  is  only  the  porch  to  the  Temple,  this  Second  part  must 
be  at  least  double  the  bulk  of  the  Introduction.  Considering* 
the  necessar)^  size  of  that  Second  part,  and  the  tedious  gestation 
which  it  wiU  require,  another  birth,  as  in  the  animal  .world,  must 
be  extremely  proUematical ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised^ 
therefore,  to  find  Mr  Leake  announcing,  that  it  is  ^  diffictdt  to 
foresee  whether  aThird  part  will  be  required.'  Of  what  the  Third 
part  of  the  Researches  is  to  consist,  if  in  the  course  of  ages  itshooid 
see  the  light,  is  not  distinctly  revealed  to  us ;  aldiough  it  is  hinted 
that  it  may. probably  be  occupied  with  *  thesta^  of  sodeqr  in  the 
country,  and  its  present  appearance  and  condition. '  It  seems 
to  U3  quite  natural,  that  ,Homer  should  have  reckoned  the  know« 
ledge  of  present  things,  tk  un»^  an  accomplbhment  even  of  a 

EiU^phet,  wliose  chiet  dealing  are  with  futuiityj  and  we  cannot 
elp  lamenting,  therefore,  that  Mr  I^ake  should  thus  resolve 
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eitker  to  wkbheU  from  us  skojMber  a  view  of  the  pnimr^  worlds 
or  to  defer  its  publicadoa  untH  it  shall  bare  changed  its  tense, 
and  come  to  partake  ri^ber  of  the  charaeter  of  records  than  of 
cotempoFAry  details.  We  grieve  to  say,  indeed ,  that  we  have 
discovered  a  disinclination  to  favouring  us  with  things  as  they 
are,  in  other  t)ortions  of  the  work.  For  instance,  in  page  162; 
Mr  Leake  says — ^  I  have  many  documents,  both  in  prose  and 
'  vene^  illustrative  of  the  Suliote  character  and  history,  as  well 

*  as  information  acquired  by  personal  inquiry  at  S(iU,  and  in  thd 

*  neighbouring  districts ;  but  the  subject  is  so  much  connected 

*  with  thcf  general  and  actual  politick  of  the  country,  that  the  en- 
f  tire  publication  of  them  would  not  perhaps  be  justifiable  at  the 

*  preseni  t&ne.  V 

We  do  hot  clearly  make  out  whether  the  author  alludes  to  any 
danger  which  i^i^ht  iksorueto  his  friends  in  SuK  by  the  appear* 
aooe  of  his  book  m  Todce's  Couct,  Chancery  Lane,  or  tohinx* 
lelf  and  bis  friends  in  England.  From  the  former,  unless  liter^b 
ature  b^  raCher  lilore  in  request  than  we  appreh^d  it  to  be  in 
Albania,  we  think.  #e  may  insure  him  at  an  easy  ratei  and  as 
to  the  latter,  we  giVe  him  our  honour^  that  in  ease  of  a  rupture 
with  Ali  Pasha,  or  even  the  Great  Turk  himself,  on  adeountdP 
bis  freedodi  of  speedi,  we  would,  if  domestie  pofitics  {^bould 
Uke  a  happy  turn,  interfere  with  the  King's  Cabinet  to  have  Mr 
Leake  secured,  as  the  notable  John  Pennis  wished  to  be^  by 
nasie  aiid  with  proper  safeguards,  in  any  and  every  subsequent 
treatv  with  these  great  potentates!. 

^  We  sbould  have  been  more  at  a  loss  to  account  fordiis  excess 
^e  reserve,  had  we  not  learned  from  his  preface,  that  Mr  Le^M 
has  been  in  the  public  serviee,-^^«nd'  hescrd  it  rumoured  indeed 
that  h^  was  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Pasha  of  Albania.  Thi* 
dipkonatic  quality,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  biMt,  will  be  but  a 
poor  recommendation  to  his  authorship ;  and  ks  it  is  by  no  means 
improbabte  that  the  Resident  may  look,  to  higher  powers  than  to 
us  Reviewers  for  his  final  remuneration,  he  must  not  complain; 
if  the  weight  of  solid  pudding  on  one  side  of  the  balance  snould 
make  the  scale  assigned  to  empty  praise,  kick  the  beam.  It  is 
to  his  fotiner  diplomatic  pursuits,  and  application  to  the  politics 
rf  Suli^  perhaps^  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  admirable  caution, 
wiA  which  he  touches  upon  his  important  occupation,  in  that 
happy  phrase,  in  which  he  alludes  *  to  the  superior  claims  of 
public  duty*  which  prevented  his  construction  of  a  map  of 
Greece.  Nor  could  it  be  a  lighter  motive,  which  precluded  him 
from  devoting  more  than  four  pages  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  to 
that  which  a  less  responsible  character  might  have  made  the  prhi- 

Z2  -     • 
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dpal  party  if  not  the  whole  of  bit  Tolome,  ntmety  his  toar  i 
which 9  had  it  been  detailed  in  the  eomoioii  form,  might  baire 
degraded  the  author  of  tbt  RssEAfroHts  int»  a  vtri^  touristy 
iind  permitted  vb  to  look  upon  the  Briti^b  Resident,  employed 
^  upon  a  special  mission  from  bis  Maj^j/8  dawfrmmrUf  *  in  «o 
better  a  lip^t  than  a  mere  traveller, ^--on  a  level  with  the  Char* 
dins^^-Hhe  Tosrneforts-— the  Chandlers-^  and  the  Befla. 

It  it  very  apparent) ,  however,  from  the  (general  tone  and  oon« 
ienta  of  Mr  Li's  vohme,  that  he  wooid  abominate  worse  than  th^ 
gates  of  bell,  to  be  confounded  with  those  peregrinators  who  fur* 
nish  the  world  with  a  narrative  of  their  low  adventures  in  the  ver- 
nacular tdion.  Ho  such  vul^r  famiiiarky  or  oondescensfon  ht 
him  F  He  now  appears  before  us  as  a  philologist  solety;  »k1  h^ 
second  atxiiar  is  to  dlow  him  in  his  Riigtit,  as  a  geographer.  Also 
bo  it  known,  that  is  the  pages  before  us,  we  have  not  quite  so  much 
Eoglisb  as  Greek ;  and  but  a  very  little  aujve  Greek  than  Albanian^ 
and  hardly  tess  Bulgaviai^  than  Albanian,  and  m  much  Wat* 
hchian.aa  Bn]fi|ananf  tegether  with  a  spice  of  the  T^aakooio  to 
fAl  up  the  creeks  whick  the  Shkrpetaric  or  Albanian  ^alecl  may 
have  left  ii> our  heads.  I^iraB  in  the  useef  his  own  kngage,  Mr 
Xeake  does  not  condescend  to  mm  Ae  riaks  of  common  com'- 
{)bsitlon  9  fiMT  heis  so  eMtrcmely  dcnoate  as  to  think  k  necessary 
to  apologize,  in  his  second  page,  fbv  the  *"  too  frequent oecurrenpe 
of  cmnmmih/^  someiimesy  sxiAgcneraUyp  -and  he  is  so  anxious- to 
avoid  the  vitible  repetitkuQ  ofwholawordsy  that  be  has  recourse 
to  initials  and  conventional  signa»  by  ^icb  the  eye  at  least  may 
be  partidly  spared  the  horrors  of  taiit«iogy%  The  feUowing 
sentelioe  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of.  this. ingenious  contrivaaee^ 
^  But  it  IS  suficient  to  refer  to  any  passsl^  in  uk%  most  vulgar  ti,  to 
^  convince^  that  many  of  the  words  are  M  uoahered,  whicb  is 
aeverthe  esse  in  Italian.,  In  the  iatupe  tense,  B  is  more  defective 
Shan  It ;  bttC,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  practice  of  attac)^ing  the  peri» 
sonal  proaouns  to  nouns^  as  enclitics^  the  H  goes  fartbar  ttw  any  of 
ibe  modem  languages,  *  kc.  p.  69;  70. 

This  sentence  xa^y  appearatih*st  a  little  cabalUtle;  and  should 
make  us  grateful  perhaps  to  Mr  L.  fpr  not  having  communicated 
with  us  sdbly  in  toe  cvpbers  of  his  foreign  office;  OHt,  on  referrii]^ 
to  page  2d|.  we  find  the  key  of  R  and  H,  which  turn  out  to  be  re^ 
furesentatives  of  Romaic  and  Hctienie^  and  we  may  perhaps  ven* 
lure  to  giiess  thM  It  stands  for  Jtatiim^  so  that  the  passage  abov# 
^ted  is  now  not  only  more  unintelligible,  but  also  shorter  bv  at 
least  twenty- six  letters  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  words  bad 
been  written  at  length.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  is  saved  in  sound  ^ 
but  the  stratagem  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  works  such  as  tfaf 
]upesent»  secured  by  their  matter  and  manner  against  the  i^bazice 
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ef  recitation.  'Finally,  jre  eonceire  tliat  notbinur  but  the  reooi^ 
lection  of  his  mtiuAterial  dignity  could  have  induced  him  to 
Qsber  into  the  wnrld  the  embryo  grammars  of  a  corrupted  and 
of  a  barbaroQS  tongue,  in  the  shape  of  a  costly  <]uarto  volain^^ 
Vftlae — or  rather  price-*»chree  guineas.  He  is  pleased  indeed  to 
«ay,  that  kis  book  ^  rrmy  add  mmetking  to  tlie  ii&cA-o/tie  pkUiJr»> 
gist. '  To  ns,  howerer,  it  appearsi  that  it  will  certainly  take 
something  from  bis  stock;  and,  if  he  is  to  give  three  guineas  for 
crery  grammirr,  will  induce  him  to  change  his  trade  ;  9t  least  if 
the  philologists  of  the  «outh  resemble  in  any  degree  those  of  oinr 
htitudes.  That  Mr  Leafce  slioukl  seriously  imagine,  that  tbera 
are  lovers  of  language,  or  travellers,  who  may  want  so  convex 
nient  a  pocket  companion  as  his  quarto,  in  such  mimfaers  as  to 
iodemniry  his  pubiisner,  we  can  hardly  suppose;  and  as  we  pro*" 
fess  to  know  no  person  or  persons  whom  these  presents  mvj 
«oncem,  we  shall  consider  only  bow  far  the  Restatvkes  can  cfaal* 
ienge  any  interest  from  theconunon  reader  ;*-and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  proceed  to  give  a  &tthful  analysis  of  ihetr  oontenuu 

'  The  Arst  section  of  fi%-otte  poges,  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  grammar  of  the  Rom«ic  or  modern  Greek  language.  The 
second  section  is  composed  of  three  pages  Bud  a  half  ot  obaerva* 
tions  on  the  dialect  and  literature  of  the  modem  Greeks;  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Luke  given  twke  over;  of  part  of 
Coray's  prefiice  to  his  edition  of  HeKodonis  also  twice  over^ 
once  in  Romaic  and  once  in  English ;  of  a  docem  pages  on  th« 
corruption  of  the  same  loufpage;  and  twenty  more  pages  con« 
taining  a  catak)gueof  Romaic  authors,  whose  names,. b^)ks  and 
biography,  are  scarcelysc^cient  to  speckle  the  paper  allotted 
ibr  their  enrolment.  The  third  section,  amounting  to  about  a 
liundred  pages,  is  chiefly  in  the  Greek  character.  Thespeci* 
mens  from  the  Romaic  are  illustrated,  sometimes  by  a  literal 
translation,  sometimes  by  a  partial  glossarv — seventeen  pages  of 
h  are  occupied,  though  far  from  filled,  By  a  poem  caHed  the 
JRuss- Anglo-Gaul,  alluded  to  both  by  the  noble  author  of  Childe 
Harold  and  by  Mr  Hobhouse  in  his  travels  in  Albania,  but 
judged,  most  unaccotmtabiy,  by  both  of  them,  not  worthy  of 
insertion.  The  fourth  section  has  three  pages  of  disquisition  on 
the  Tzakonic  dialect,  a  tongue  spoken  in  a  district  bordering  on 
the  west  side  of  the  gulf  ot  Nauplia,  and  five  pages  of  a  triple 
vocabulary  in  the  Tiakonic,  Romaic,  and  English  tonguf^s.  The 
fifth  section  discusses  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks  in 
tH-cnty  pages,  and  the  present  state  of  their  education  in  twelve* 
The  first  section  of  the  second  chapter  gives  twenty-two  pages  of 
W  outline  of  Albanian  historyi  and  the  geographical  diTisiom  «f 
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the  oomitTy.  The  next  is  composed  of  twenty-one  pages  of  Al- 
banian grammar,  and  eiffbty-two  of  a  vocabulary  in  Engtisb,  Ro- 
knaic  and  Shkipetaric*  In  the  first  section  of  the  third  chapter, 
the  eye  u  relieved  from  the  triple  file  of  diminutive  types*  set  in 
an  intolerable  expanse  of  well  glazed  white,  by  historical  remarks 
on  the  Wallachians  and  Bulgarians— but  these  extend  only  to 
nineteen  pages»  and  are  brought  up  in  the  next  sectiont  with  a 
quintuple  array  of  tongues,  English,  Romaic,  Albanian,  Walla- 
cbian,  and  Bulgarian,  put  before  us  in  that  very  ancient  mode 
of  writing  call^  wmm^,  or  columnar,  an3  adopted  with  snch 
anccesB  by  the  compilers  of  modern  school  vocabularies.  With 
these  pentagloss  exercises  the  work  ccmcludes ;  but  not  90  the  vo- 
lume* An  appendix  to  note  in  page  165,  occupies  forty  pages, 
and  contains  what  Mr  Leake  cJeJIb  *  the  notice  of  a  few  passafres 
in  Mr  Hobhouse's  travels  in  Albania '-*-the  second  appendix 
comprehends  twenty  pages  of  modern  Greek  proverbs,  with  ail 
•EnffUsh  translation,  and  an  additional  glossary  to  help  the  readei^ 
to  ue  construction  of  some  of  the  preceding  Greek  specimens. 
An  index  and  a  list  of  errata,  conclude  the  volume. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis,  it  will  be  observed  that,  except 
about  seventy  pages,  me  whole  of  the  work  before  us,  consists  of 
fframmar  and  vocabulary,  and  exercises,  some  iti  five,  others  in 
Siree,  and  others  in  two  languages ;  and  that,  had  Mr  Leake  not 
departed  from  his  plan,  to  say  a  little  about  the  Albanians,  and  a 
good  deal  about  Mr  Hobhouse,  be  tnust  'ere  this  have  submitted 
to  take  his  pla^  amongst  tho^e,  than  whom,  as  the  ancient  pro- 
verb said,  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  physicians,  no 
sillier  felIo\ys  on  eartb-^*  the  grammarians. '  £<  |mi  m^  S^mt, 
4iih  if  ir  rUf  r^tcftfrnrutcHf  fuf^&n^oK  Athensei.  Lib.  15.  pag.  666* 
<  From  what,  we  can  gather,  as  to  the  objects  of  Mr  Leake's  am- 
bition, we  had  conjectured  that  he  values  himself  chiefly  on  bid 
precision  and  accuracy ;  both  very  laudable  requisites,  no  doubt» 
in  a  compiler  of  grammars;  He  accord  ingly  takes  the  utmost  care 
to  apologize  for  any  thing  which  he  imagines  may  be  considered 
as  an  impropriety  of  expression,— sometimes,  it  must  be  Owned, 
with  *  a  gravity  would  make  you  split. '  llie  head  aspirations 
will  stand  us  in  need  here.  ^  The  modern  Greeks  make  use  of 
these  in  writing,  but  take  no  notice  of  them  in  utterance :  thus 
the  word  "Exxntn  is  pronounced  by  them  EUineSf  and  the  ancient 
language  EHmiki ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  use  the  esta- 
blished, word  Hellenic,  even  when  employing  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  modern  Greeks, '  This  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  say  *  the 
inhabitant  of  Italy  call*  himself  Italiano — but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  use  the  established  word  ItaliaiL  '     In  his  orthograj>hy,' 
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Mr  Leak^ls  no  less  exmiisite :  thus  Harem  is  always  written  bjr 
him  Kharem;  and  Korai  represents  the  famous  physician  resident 
at  Paris,  recognized  by  vu]gar  readers  under  the  name  of  Coray. 
We  can  assure  our  readers,  however,  &at  Harem  comes  much 
nearer  the  Turkish  word  in  sound,  than  his  substitute;  and  that 
the  celebrated  Greek  above  mentionc^d,  when  he  writes  in  Ro^ 
man  characters,  spells  his  own  name  according  to  the  method 
which  the  author  of  the  Researches  thinks  it  peoeath  him  to 
adopt.  We  have  before  us  at  least  the  Paris  edition  of  his  Hipr 
pocrates,  in  the  title  page  of  which  we  read-^*  Par  Coray,  Doc* 
teur  en  Medecine, '  Sec.  He  is  obstinate  likewise  in  spelling  Por- 
tiuSf  Porcius,  although  that  learned  author  of  the  Romaic  gram- 
mar had  taken  the  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  ^,  and  give  himsetf 
out  to  the  vulgar  Latin  world  as  Por/ius.  This  preclusion  is  por- 
tentous. 

Whatever  definition  of  grammar  may  be  most  agreeable  t^ 
philologists,  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  a  grammar  should  btt 
to  exhibit  the  rules  according  to  which  any  given  language  ig 
constructed  ;  or,  *  to  teach  the  art  of  using  words  properly  in  anj 
such  given  tongue.  *     We  defy  any  i^ne,  however,  to  learn  any 
tongue  from  Mr  Leake's  fifty  pages  on  the  Romaic,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  very  clearly  too  long  for  a  mere  sketch  of  gram* 
matical  varieties,  and  too  short,  if  the  author  intended  them  aa 
a  complete  introduction  to  the  language.     That  it  is  not  an  en<* 
tire  system  of  grammar,  he  is  modest  enough  to  own.     We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  grammar  of  ISimon  Portius  is  far- 
more  satisfactory  in  every  respect ;  and  as  the  Glossary  of  Dt$. 
Cange,  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is,  we  may  aver,  already  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  would  think  of  purchasing  the  Researches,  it 
was  superfluous  to  treat  us  with  this  entertaining  compilation. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr  Leake  caught  this  grammatic  ma^ 
nia  during  his  residence  amongst  the  Greeks,  with  whom  tha 
composition  of  these  sort  of  treatises  is  so  much  the  fashion^ 
that  the  editor  of  the  Romaic  Literary  Mercury  at  Vienna,  in^ 
forms  us,  that  there  were  in  18 1 1  fifteen  grammars  in  the  presa 
at  one  lirae.  fEPMHS  *0  AOnos.  jitgi^.  cnA,  29*.]     And  Coray, 
in  his  ^S/nx^fu*  Aiyfo^^it^  prefixed  to  the  Precursor  of  the  Hel-r 
lenic  library  \jrOi,  i/]  says  roundly,  that  the  man  who  burns  a 
grammar,  deserves  better  of  his  cout^trymen  than  he  who  com^ 
poses  one.     The  reader  may  judge  of  tlie  scarcity  of  ^le  com^ 
modity  served  up  to  us  in  this  trash  of  tongues,  when  he  is  tpl4 
that  Romaic  grammars  are  to  be  bought  at  Vienna,  Venice  and 
Trieste,  for  fifteen  pence  a  piece  |  and  that  we  have  np^  beibra 
^s,  lialf  a  score  of  these  valuable  essays,  all  of  which  put  toge» 
th^r  hardly  cotne  to  so  muph  as  the  share  of  these  fifty  paget 
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in  tilts  three  fj^iinea  vohime.  A  tranf^lation  of  the  (lEIoforDoric 
Grammar  of  Chriatopolus  was  advertised  in  1811  ;  and  thi<*  ad- 
vertisement it  wa«  which  prevented  a  previous  traveller,  Mr  Hob* 
house,  as  he  told  us,  from  presenting  the  Enj^ish  reader  with  an 
extract  of  Fortius  in  the  Appendix  to  his  volunrie.  We  can 
onlj  fepeat,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  disperse  the  rudimeott 
of  this  language  it)  a  greater  degree  than  the  copies  of  Du  Cange 
lind  the  numerous  grammars  brought  into  the  coutnry  by  travel- 
lers could  effect,  the  work  before  us  should  have  been  in  aiH>thet» 
form,  ahd,  like  the  favourite  Venus  of  Horace,  *  parabiKs  &ci- 
Ksque. ' 

We  will  not  enter  into  a  regular  examination  of  the  authored 
philological  qualifications — ce  n'est  pas  V affaire  des  honnete&  gcnsm 
But  some  few  observations  we  shall  be  bold  to  make  $  wiUioot 
alarming  our  readers  with  any  great  array  of  Greek  types.  Un-i^ 
der  tire  head  of  accents  we  are  told,  that  •  in  writing,  the  mo- 
dem Greeks  make  use  of  the  grave,  the  acute,  and  the  ciroim* 
ilex  accents,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Hellenic^  as  well  in  all  ra* 
ftcal  words  borrowed  from  the  mother  tongue  as  in  foreign  words 
adapted  to  Romaic  grammar ;  *  and  that  the  posiuon  of  these  . 
ftigns,  •  in  all  derivations  and  inflexions  of  declinable  words,  ^/bf- 
fcnvs  the  Hellenic  rules ; '  so  that  *  to  a  Greek  scholar  familiar 
*dth  the  accentuation  of  the  ancient  language^  the  pronuncia-» 
tion  of  the  Romaic  is  not  difificult. '  Of  course,  then,  l^fufi^  the 
Romaic  substantive  verb,  is  accented  like  the  Hellenic  word  frosn 
ivhich  it  is  derived  ; — let  us  trj'.  l^  w  ^•xwi  rnrk.  Plat.  Scapul. 
l«xic.  u».— ^ — fv«<«*  ^^"^•9 .  .  .  AlAAOroi  OIKIAKOI.  Romaio 
Gratnm.  The  fact  is,  that  whilst  the  Hellenic  verb,  iii  the  iiuli- 
cative  present,  varies  its  accent  according  to  its  position,  the  Ro- 
rtit\c  is  invariably  the  same  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  circum- 
ifance  is  so  notorious  as  to  found  an  argument  employed  by  a 
Correspondent  in  the  Romaic  Hermes  for  Uie  1st  of  Augu^^t  181  !• 
Again,'  the  words,  /tMy»(>  fl^tyyvx^^  Truiha,  %^xm9,  f/uth  2tw»  t^M* 
by.  mirm  viiM»«  &(4^,  knxWoft,  jSW^tf,  *at^A^  &c.  &c. ;  every  one  of 
them  in  Romaic  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  sj^llaWe.  The$e 
words,  with  many  others,  are  given  by  Christopolus  in  his  (Eolo- 
Doric  grammar  [«a.  80,  Si.]  as  a  proof  of  the  Daricism  of  the 
lAnodem  Greek  ;  but  this  Dorici^m  will  not  assist  Mr  Leake,  wbo,| 
trhen  he  uses  the  word  Hellenic,  means  that  Greek  which  we 
find  in  our  Lexicons  and  commonly  read, — and  which  if  we  fol- 
lowed, either  in  writing  or  speaking  Romaic,  would  not,  as  he 
gays,  enable  us  to  be  correct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  in  all 
these  instances  most  egregiously  mislead  us.  We  may  add,  that 
Mr  Leake  would  not,  perhaps,  accept  of  Christopoius's  Di>ric 
^ariyations^  ^hjcb  we  find  biii^  ^^ke  yery  light  of  in  a  note  to  Ui^ 
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^1*  pftjafc — and  it  must  be  owned  for  an  excellent  Tea«wiii— be- 
eause  *  he  could  only  obtain  a  hasty  perusal  of  die  book  in 
Grtece. '  We  may  presume  that  the  instructed  Greeks  are  to*- 
?erable  judges  of  those  peculiarities  distinguishing  their  Janffuage 
from  the  mother  tongue,  which  they  conceive  moit  worthy  of 
investigation.  This  investigation  has  naturaily  been  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Romaic  Hermes ;  and  accordingly  we  find  a  cor« 
respondent  in  that  Journal  observing  that  the  first  duty  of  aay 
one  pretending  to  compose  a  Romaic  grammar  should  isiet  to  ea- 
ter into  a  critical  examination  of  all  of  the  aruitnt  writers^  for 
tbe  discovery  of  those  most  necessary  particles^  the  relative  arti# 
cle  with  the  expletive  conjunction  n»y^  the  substantive  verb^  the  Af^ 
and  the  0«.  ♦ 

What  attention  our  author  has  paid  to  the  substantive  verily 
may  be  divined  from  ihat  which  has  before  been  said  upon  tbe  ac- 
cent uaflon  of  its  present  indicative.  In  fact,  not  a  single  observa^ 
tion  is  made  in  these  Researches  upon  the  changes  which  this  verb 
bas  experienced  in  passing  down  to  our  times,  althonglr  its  ap* 
parent  anomalies  form  one  of  the  principal  singularities  of  the 
modern  idiom.  He  would  not  deign  even  to  hint,  that  tbe  third 
period  T«wei  might  be  from  &irri,  turned  by  the  attic  syncope  in* 
to  &,  by  the  Ionic  epenthesis  into  T<r<,  and  thence  by  confa<uon« 
«r  rather  similarity  of  pronunciation,  becoming  Xt^m.  -  -  -  He 
tay^  of  hrHv  that  it  stands  for  or  resembles  the  Italian  eke 
f  pp.  25. 40,];  and  that  for  this  *  inelegantfarm '  is  often  sobstitiil>> 
ed  i  ixMli,  True;  and  also  Vm^*  Jw-aj*  and  U^  as  we  find  from  the 
Hermes,  f  Mr  I^eake,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mentioning  only  one 
of  four  forms  occrisionally  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  the  inele- 
gant ^0  V,  nnaccountably  neglects  the  very  plausible  defence  lately 
set  up  for  this  indeclinable  word;  and  indeed,  if  be  had  not  copied 
ao  much  literatim  et  verbatim  from  the  Hermes,  we  should  think 
lie  never  had  seen  this  journal.  Of  Ik  also  he  tells  us  nothings 
bat  that  it  is  the  prefix  of  certain  words,  and  signifies  leL  Could 
be  not  just  have  intimated  that  *Af  is  found  in  Hesychius  arr\  r«9 
3^>  f^^M^  ^*''  A^d  ^^U  ^  the  ancient  Greeks  said,  ^i^  m  n^fm^ 


A^,  »«i  r*  ©«•     EPMHS  •  AOriOX.     tJ  t«  T«*^««-      l^ll. 

mvrot  T9  i  «▼«*«$•  5  «m$*  $  orW  i  ri  TrecXttnf  o(  EPM.  J  August  1811,; 
See  also  2t«x»7*»^  Avr^^ijiw  rtX,  ^a.  to  0ie  ng«>5««6#$  of  Gri^*fGl!Ce|? 
Library.     Purls  1805. 
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the  moderns  have  &u»  i§  ti^tftth  aod  by  the  Doric  change  «#,  ao4 
by  a  Datura]  ellipsis,  it  ?}«^<— which  is  only  the  same  Doric 
form  of  the  Homeric  prototype 

Or  why  could  he  not  condescend  to  mention  that  some  Greek 
grammarians  presume  their  A<  to  be  the  i^n  n#^  of  the  Eran* 
gelist  ?  The  author  inquires  just  as  little  into  the  other  dende* 
tatum  3».  All  that  he  tells  us  is,  that  the  use  of  the  verb  9i>^ 
as  a  prefix  to  the  indeclinable  adjunct,  from  which  it  is  derived^ 
is  more  easily  to  he  traced  to  the  Hellenic  than  that  of  i^,  the 
other  Romaic  auxiliary.  In  short,  Mr  I>eake,  as  far  as  rational 
analy^s  is  concerned,  is  a  decent  copy  of  '  the  industrious  and 
exact  Cinonio, '  for  the  remainder  of  whose  panegyric  we  rcier 
to  the  63d  page  of  the  1st  volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley* 

One  w<Hd  more.  He  says,  ^  n,  yUvv^  are  used  in  calling 
Tout  to  a  person,  and  ^^  or  fif%l^  youfelUno-Jriend^  is  fre^ 
'  quent  in  vulgar  discourse  $  *^^«v,  ^tfi^  or  ixi^¥**  alass  the  first 
*  born-'.ved  fi'om  Turkish,  the  second  from  Itolian, '  (p.  42.) 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover,  from  this  sentence,  whether  fut^  is 
Turkish,  and  <v>*v,  with  the  other  word,  Italian  i  or  whether 
«f^v  is  Turkish,  and  the  other  tf«^,  Italian*  However,  S^^v  is 
neither  Turkish  nor  lulian,  but  merely  ¥  f«9,  the  Doric  form 
for  «  ^fv,  as  we  find  it  in  Epicharmus,  a  Doric  poet  quoted  by 
Athena&us,  ^tv  vHt  HMiff ;  and  it  is  the  prototype,  not  the  dcri* 
▼ati^e,  oiojii  all  which  deep  learning  we  extract  from  thepdace 
whence  Mr  Leake  might  have  procured  it  at  little  pains,  the 
X'nx^io^  'AfffijCJIifi  prefixed  to  the  Precursor  of  Coray*s  Hel» 
lenic  Library.  If  the  author  supposes  ^^t  to  be  Turkisli,  ber 
cause  a  Turk  may  have  ^sed  that  exclamation  in  addressing  him» 
we  beg  him  to  turn  to  the  Lexicon  either  Romaic  or  HeHenict 
^nd  inform  himself  why  such  aa  q^ithi^t  may  be  applied  in  vul« 
gar  discourse,  equivalent  originally  U>  *  hitfoUf  ^^upid ! '  In  an* 
other  place  (p«  161.),  the  observatnon  is  repeated  reelecting  (u*^ 
which  is  asserted  moreover  to  be  a  mark  ofjavour — some  auch 
a  mark  of  favour  as  that  b^towed  by  Dr  Johnson  upon  Mifif 
Somebody,  ^  that  is,  dearest  %  because  you  are  a  dunce,  *  M«^  ^ 
ftf.  Mom^  fut^of^iwimi — Lat.stuUus.  ItaUpazzo.  Lexicon  le- 
tragi.  Geor.  ConsUnt.  Venet.  1801.  p.  597.-rThe  Turks  in 
Greece  do  make  use  of  the  word,  but  they  were  not  the  lenders 
of  it  to  the  Greeks. 

<«  sucifu  ^  aftif*4,  like  the  Italian  ancora^  is  used  to  ^igni^  both 
t^H  and  not  yet  (p.  42.)  As  Mr  Leake  has  given  %^q  efidings  of 
this  word,  be  should  have  added  a  third,  which  is  found  in  the 
j^xicons,  is  occasionally  used  by  aH  Romaic  writers,  and  by 
Coray  invariably,  who  appears  not  to  notice  either  ol  tlie  turui^ 
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qaoted  tk>6vij  bat  hfus  recoarse  to  the  terrohmlion  in  « (or  the 
'support  of  a  theory  respecting*  the  adverbs.  We  refer  to  the 
sentence  in  the  ^'nxpurfui^  beginning  T#  «iJ^fi  $  m^^  w  »»nir 

•  *  Tiirwm  or  r<Wr»,  nothings  sterns  to  be  a  comqstion  of  iidijr#«.* 
(p.  41.)  '  We  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  this  extraordinary  piece 
x>f  ignorance  in  a  man  pretending  to  handle  Greek  (rrammnu* 
cals ;  but  a  friend  directed  us  to  the  errata,  which  ibroierijr 
contained  the  printer's,  and  is  here  dedicated  to  the  author's 
blunders.     We  diere  find,  *  Dele  the  sentence  relating  to  iwrw, 

•  in  which  there  are  several  errors.  The  word  ought  to  hav^ 
^  been  enumerated  amongst  the  pronouns,  p.  2S,  and  its  ety* 

•  mology  is  evidently  T/jrm,  something  nearer :  whence  ^irvn  it 

*  the  ortho^rraphy  of  the  word,  or  with  the  paregoric  <  Wjrmf, 

*  but  not  T/V*Tf . '  Yet  we  must  observe,  that  Mr  L.  has  no# 
leapt  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse ;  for  although  his  poragoric  f 
cannot  be  brought  to  account  for  ihe  use  of  tjiwt#,  yet  in  Ro- 
maic that  form  is  customary,  as  well  as  the  other  two  modes  of 
tpelling,  and  should  not  therefore  be  omitted  by  a  grammar 
writer,  notwithstapding  another  author  may  connne  himself  to 
a  single  inflexion.  In  the  Thesaurus  of  Gerasimus  Vlachus, 
we  find  this  inflexion  placed  first  TiVtr*.  ri^rtH*  nihil  nienfe^ 
rien  ot/^r,  (p.  571,  edit.  Venet.  1801.)  Mr  Leake  inay  say,  that 
by  orthographjif  he  means  right  spelUng-^-not  spelling ;  this  will 
help  him  somewhat,  and  we  advise  him  to  make  uie  remark 
in  notes  to  his  errata  page.  Modem  authors  have  found  out 
many  ways  of  doubling  upon  their  critics,  (if  we  may  use  ,the 
expression),  which  were  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  writers* 
If  we  are  not  caught  in  the  text,  we  iare  brought  up  in  the  notes| 
if  the  notes  fail,  an  appendix  is  spread  for  our  apprehension  ; 
tod,  to  make  the  snare  complete,  a  trap  is  here  iai^  for  us  a- 
mong  the  errata.  Mr  Leake  has,  we  believe,  the  merit  of  the 
invention ;  which  has  added  the  originating  and  compilating  of 
the  errata  page,  under  the  head  of  cotrectiotis  and  additiont  to 
the  labours  o?  the  author  himself.  A  meritorious  contrivance, 
it  must  be  owned  ;  but  to  be  permitted  with  some  reserve,  lest 
writers,  like  magicians,  should  raise  up  unsubstanttalities,  only 
to  show  their  hk\\\  in  laying  them.  The  reader  whl  see  to  what 
we  allude,  when"  we  give  him  the  following  specimen  of  the  form 
of  words  u*^d  by  this  master  of  the  an  in  dismissing  one  of  hia 
own  phantoms.  In  remarking  upon  this  sentence  of  Mr  Hob- 
boDse's  Travels  in  Turkey,  *  the  character  of  the  Fargotes  is  a- 
moTfgst  the  worst  of  tkv  Albanians^ '  Mr  Leake  (p.  413)  puts— 

*  This  character  oF  the  Farghinides  is  not  just ;  and  they  are 
prj[?eks,  not  Aibauians.  ^     In  the  errata  page  weaee,  *  delc.tJ^^ 
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tmrds  Mfid  they  are  GreeHy  n§i  Jlbamans-^which  is  to6  onqtUK 
HBed  a  conlradiclion,  *  &c« 

Nov  we  reaily  think  that  this  new  method,  especially  if  ctA- 
plojed  in  the  controversial  parts  of  a  work,  gives  the  party  who 
resorts  to  it  some  advantages  thai  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
epike  fair  ;  for  while  tAe  error  is  flourishing  away  with  the  greats 
est  boldness  in  the  body  of  the  book»  few  readers  ever  discovet^ 
that  its  triumphs  are  annihilated  by  a  correction  at  the  end.  It 
re«}Bired  the  discerainent  of  Ulysses  to  distinguish  the  Hercules 
whom  he  met  in  hellf  from  the  hero  who  was  drinkini?  nectar 
»  heaven  with  the  lovely-limb'd  Hebe ;  and  it  may  be  usefirf 
in  US  lo  inform  the  world,  that  the  Mr  Leake,  who  converses 
with  tbem«  is,  in  some  portions  of  this  work,  only  an  SEf}«»A«r^ 
the  aetval  author  being  in  another  place.  We  were  ourselves  oft 
the  pdnt  of  coming  to  blows  with  the  shadow,  when  we  discov- 
ed  the  retreat  of  the  substance.     But  to  return  to  our  phiIok)gy. 

Mr  Leake,  we  must  say,  has  original  ideas  on  the  parts  of 
fpeech— ibr  example,  having  deferred  the  chapter  of  conpmctiong 
until  be  comes  to  remark  on  the  Albanian  language,  we  find,  un* 
rfer  the  head  conjunetion^  «  ^w.  rl  x*yMvp,  of  'u:liat  kind — and, 
stranger  still ! !  ^*  *i^n  nlwv^^'mihal — ttotwiihsiandin^ ;  in  which 
choice  instance  we  hare  fu  a  preposition,  AXfr  an  acjective,  and 
«Mt»  a  proBount  sunk  in  this  &vourite  indeclinable.  Indeed,  thi« 
flexible  conjunction  is  so  weU  contrived,  that  the  last  of  the  triple 
joints  can  be  occasionally  unscrewed,  for  the  adaptation  of  ano* 
tber  inflexion^^for  the  reader  of  Romaic  will  recollect  to  have 
aeen  ft  »a«»  «9t^  full  as  often  as  ^'  «A#f  mi*^  His  skill  in  deriva^ 
tion  wiU  be  divined  from  what  follows,  *  (tm^^im^  collects — ^from 
fem^  tqgefker^^rom  Hellenic  ifUK  *  Does  not  AthensDos  teU 
Its,  that  in  ancient  Greek  there  were  only  three  words  ending  in 
fo(m  ?  Hear  what  Mr  Coray  says  of  this  Hellenic  «^«*  •  The 
masculine  substantive  •  I^mi^h*  '  or  ^  an  assemblage, '  is  found  in 
Homer,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the  feminine,  i  if^  if « •fttOH^ 
whence  is  the  miI'  littHm  of  the  Byzantine  writers ;  or  •^^  the 
ifUim9  or  ifuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete ;  whence  the  fiuJ^*  of 
the  other  Greeks.  The  learned  author,  however,  sometimea 
rondescends  to  tread  safer  ground,— as  when  be  demonstrates 
that  /^c**^  ^s  derived  from  /8«r(«>;H ;  or  in  translating  Mie^.  «t. 
feiYt  the  Jirsi^  thinks  it  necessary  to  aiRx  the  Greek,  that  hia 
readers  may  see  his  original,  and  challenge,  if  they  dare,  the  ac^ 
curacy  of  his  spirited  version. 

Mr  Leake's  classifications  do  not  show  a  deep  knowledge  of 
principles ;  and  his  references  to  books  exhibit  r.o  signs  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents — or  even  of  their  titles. 
^}^\i!^  he  says^  <  There  is  also  a  tetragloss  lexicon  in  Romaict 
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*  Helleiiicy  French,  and  Italtaiiy  by  Qmr^  Konsta(DtIn&,  oF  Ji»- 

*  mnnina. '  In  which  simple  descriptioai  of  a  dictipiiaiy  there  aie 
tvro  blonders,  each  sufficient  to  show  tliat  he  has  never  read  either 
the  book  or  Ae  title,    aesikon  TfiTPArAaxsoj*  ^t^n^c^  hxJk 

rsv^    XM     wiff    FEariOT     KaNSTAMTIKOY     £S     lOAKNINaiC 

Which  being  interpretedi  may  be  rendered,  ^  A  Tetraj2;loss 

*  Lexicon^  containing  these  four  dialects,  the  Hellenic,  thecom- 

*  mon  or  Tolgar  Greek,  the  Latin^  and  the  Italian : '  so  that  this 
dictionary  is  not  a  Romaic  any  more  than  an  Italian  Lexicon  ; 
«Qd  what  Mr  Lei^e  calls  French,  turns  out  to  be  Latin*  Com^ 
6tantine*s  Lexicon  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1801,  and  is  in  some 
r^Hite.     In  the  same  note,  the  author  has  these  words,  ^  llie 

*  other  Lexicons  of  Romaic,  besides  the  old  ones  in  Latin  and 
^  ancient  Greek,  by  Da  Cange,  Meursius,  Simon  Porcras,  and 

*  Gerasimus  Vlucha  *  Now,  the  dictionary  of  Oerastmus,  wbe 
came  from  Crete  to  Venice  in  \B5^j  has  Wen  quoted  before. 
And  was  originally  called  *  Thesaurus  basis  Qoadrftinguis ; '  or 
#H5ArPOS  THS  EriCTKAOflAIMKHS  BASEflS  T£TPArA12S£0£i. 
Our  edition  by  Scalotns,  from  the  press  of  Glichi,  of  Joannina, 
published  at  Venice  in  1801,  has  a  French  interpretation  ^  but 
the  original  seems  to  have  contained  Romaic,  Latin,  Italian^ 
and  Hdienic ;«— of  the  latter  sometimes  more  than  one  synonime. 
At  any  rate,  this  Lexicon  is  not  an  Ud  one  in  Latin  andattcieat 
Gnekj  as  it  is  called  by  Mr  Leake. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  a  full:  examinaidon 
of  Mr  Leake's  account  of  the  modern  Greek  language ;  the 
use  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  trace  back  to  an  earlier  period 
than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  reach.  *  The  scarcity  of  ntstorr- 
^  cal  evidence  during  the  four  or  five  first  centuries  phecedingtfae 
^  twelfth ;  the  total  want  of  actual  specimens  of  the  xWni  7^«w» 

*  of  those  ageit ;  and  the  nature  of  the  question  itself,  wbidi  pre- 
<  dudes  precision,  render  it  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  the  snti- 
'  quity  of  the  dialect  mudi  farther.  *  (p.  109.)  He  who  efaooaes 
a  period  of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  for  the  fluctuation  of  i| 
doubtful  date,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  fixed  and  stable  for  con- 
tradiction ;-^and  yet  we  would  observe,  that  Du  Cange,  who  had 
before  him  the  very  writings  referred  to  by  our  author,  has  stron^^- 
ly  contended,  that  in  the  time  of  Anna  Comnena  at  least,  the 
speech  of  tbe  people  was  not  Romaic,  and  also  that  the  vmat 
composition  at  the  last  si^^  of  Constantinople  was  not  Romaic 
It  is  remai'kable,  too,  that  Mr  L.  himsetf  tells  us,  that  of  the 
4iinety*five  Greeks,* who  wrote  from  the  year  1680  to  the  year 
1721,  only  one  or  two  had  recourse  to  the  Romaic; — ^aad  oer* 
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teinly>  it  is  rather  improbable,  tfaaf  if  thatlailgnage  baid  aiu^r* 
ed  its  {xresent  substantial  form  for  so  many  centairie^,  only  twd 
would  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  compose  in  their  ver- 
nacular idiom  ?  We  may  also'  ifemarlc,  that  in  the  :zr9xturfUy 
Avrt^ii  of  Coray  we  find,  that  so  late  as  the  b^nnin^  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  infinitives  of  the  passive  Doric  aorista 
and  Attic  futures,  after  the  auxiliary  verb  ^^'»ty  were  preserved 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  unchanged,  and  without  the  eIis?on  of  the 
i.  For,  in  a  Romaic  tranilation  of  the  Manuel  of  St  Augu^ 
tine,  printed  at  Rodie  in  1687,  we  see  BiXovtrt  »^f^v  and'  Bi^h 
^•vi  Au4^«>.  Now,  the  present  defective  inflexion  of  these  infini- 
tives constitutes  one  of  the  most  singular  anomalies  of  the  Ro» 
mai4^  of  the  present  day  ;  which,  if  we  may  trust  Coray.  rather 
than  Mr  Leake,  could  not  have  been  entirely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  begifming^  of  the  seventeenth  centciriy. 

There  are  almost  as  ma^ny  idioms  ais  i^ritei^  in^  Rom«c,  savs 
Mr  l<eake,  who  wishes  to  controvert  Mr  flobhouseV  triple  di- 
vision of  that  tongile  ;-^ut  this  may  be  the  fact,  without  af- 
fecting the  broader  distinction  as  to  the  three  kinds  of  Greek 
imed  by  the  modems, — the  Romaic-^the  corrected  Romaie^and 
the  Hellenic  *Mr  Hobhouse  calls  the  second  sort  ecclesiastical 
jGreek; — but  in  this,,  he  has  only  followed  Martin  Crusius, 
which  Mr  L.  does  not  not  seem  to  know:  And  the  triple  division 
kseif  is  familiarly  recogniated  fn  the  country,  ah  Mr  Leake  mi^f 
have  seen  in  the  Hermes  for  the  15th  of  June  181 K  in  which 
there  is  an  essay  upon  the  quedtiol!i  proposed  to  the  rhiIok)gica{ 
Society  of  Bucharest,  *  In  what  style  of  the  Greek  tongue  sh^fdd 
our  ifiritings  be  composed  ? '     In  this  essay,  we  find  '  the  inqnirv 

*  here  relates  only  to  the  dialect  of  the  Ghreek  tongue,  in  which 
^  the  tight  of  science  can  be  diffused  more  or  tess  amongst  the 

*  whole  nation,  quickly  atfd  without  obstacle;  or  rather,  in  what 

*  manner  we  should  employ  the  three  dialects — the  ancient^  that 

*  now  written^  and  the  vulgar.  *    ^  i4,tih\»f  oxtn  ic^ir^t  #«  ^c^^Mt. 

Ai^}«.     That  now  written  is  plainly  the  corrected  Romaic 

Mr  Leake's  thirty  psges  of^  outline  of  Albanian  history  and 
geogr^hy,  are  comparatively  easy  readings  and  we  exhort  his 
readers  to  make  ibe  most  of  them ;  as,  with  the  exception  of 
i  8  pages  on  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallacbians^  they  will  hght  unc 
on  iitde  more  English  in  the  remainder  of  the  vcduipe.  To  make 
^tmends,  however,  he  will  find  a  large  store  of  Shktpctaric  phi^ 
lology,  with  near  100  pages  of  vocabulary,  some  of  it  arranged 
in  five  magnificent  columns  of  no  very  classical  order.  We  give 
a  brick  of  this  Babel,  to  serve,  like  that  displayed  by  the  pcK 
.4ant  in  Hierocles,  for  a  specimen  of  the  whole  building.  . 
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i^r 


Engish. 
WhenkUl- 


Romaic. 


the  hutchenitjo^^awtiH  • 


take[a 

df  the  tail  - 


part3>«i 


Mbufdan. 
kurte  th6me 

kasipet    - 
mi^  umaim 

tc  mars     - 
pebl«ti     - 


fVaUacMan. 
kiodu  se  ti\\t 

khasukli-  -  - 
karre  knisc  . 

grasso 
se  lei  -  - 
te  k  koaie   - 

scaada 


Bu%ariani 
k6kata 

z^koliact 
kas^te 
luero  tdpelo 

ta  zemis 
op  opaskata 


"With  %\m  motley  mixture  of  stroiig  apothegms  and  poljglott 
philology,  ends  the  body  of  the  work  j — but  tnen  comes  an  Ap*- 
pendixy  of  full  forty  pagesy  to  a  note  devoted  to  what  the  au- 
thor calk  ^is  diUy^ — that  is,  taking  to  pieces  Mr  Hobhouse^d 
travels  in  Albania,  Now,  we  really  cannot  pass  this  over. — 
flis  duty  indeed  !— We  beg  leave  to  put  the  gentleman  right-r- 
It  is  our  duty.  If  authors  in  quarto  are  to  review  each  other,  what^ 
we  would  ask,  is  to  become  of  us,  whose  natural  aliment  is  the 
blood  and  blunders  of  book-makers  ?  Mr  Leake  surely  has  oolt 
considered  the  matter ;  or  a  person  of  his  importance  would  nevej; 
have  stooped  to  play  the  part  of  an  interloper  in  our  bumble  calling* 
— We  will  tell  Mr  Leake  more: — He  will  not  make  a  good  re< 
viewer ; — ^and,  iipon  siglu  of  tbis  €ssay»piece,  we  should  certain- 
ly decHne  taking  him  iiito  our  employment  on  any  terms,-rHe 
has  too  much  gall — and  too  little  vigour,  for  our  purposes.—-! 
He  would  be  getting  us  perpetually  into  scrapes  ^ — and  could 
help  but  litde,  we  suspect,  in  getting  us  out  of  them*  We 
shonld  have  been  not  a  little  embarrassed,  at  least,  if  the  follow't 
ing  sentence  had  appeared  originally  in  any  of  our  pegesv — ^  The 
sketch  here  given  by  Mr  Hobhouse  of  the  history  of  the  Vezir  Ali, 
I  take  to  be  very  incorrect.  The  love  of  the  marvellous>  for  which 
the  Greeks  are  so  notorious,  is  never  more  shown  among  thetn  than 
when  speaking  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  Albanian  Vasjky, 
to  wliora  Mr  Hobhouse  was  indebted  for  so  much  information,  was 
ID  my  service  when  the  travellers  arrived  at  Joannina,  and  was  re-' 
commended  to  them  by  me,  for  his  Albanian  virtues  of  activity  and 
fidelity.  I  should  not,  however,  have  thought  of  placing  much  con- 
fidence in  his  accuracy  or  intelligence.  As  to  th^  word  cottage  tnen-r 
tioned  in  this  little  history,  it  may  add  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
story^  but  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  All's  ancestors  have  been  lorJ^ 
of  Tepeleni  for  several  generations ;  and  his  father  Veil  was  a  Pash^' 
for  many  years  before  his  death. ' 

Now  from  this,  if  we  had  written  it,  we  could  not  well  have 
disputed  that  it  was  to  be  inferred,  ^/^^  that  Mr  Hoblwuse 
implicitly  trusted  the  truth  of  his  servant's  narratives,  and  fa- 
voured the  public  with  them  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  said  that 
All  Pa>ha's  father  lived  in  a  cotta<;;e ;  and  thirdlijy  that  he  did 
i^ot  know  who  the  iathcr  of  the  said  p;:rsGU  was,  what  wa^  ki>' 
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conciition«  or  where  his  abode  i  and  thereSare  we  should  real- 
ly have  been  at  «  lose  wbat  to  say  (or  ourselves,  K  any  cor^ 
vespondent  bad  simply  quoted  upon  us  the  ori^nal  words  of 
the  author  of  whom  we  were  speakinf^^  as  follows. — *  Hii 
£ithep  was  a  Pasha  of  two  tails,  but  of  no  -great  importaace.  Th« 
Bost  considerable  prince  of  that  time  was  one  Coul  Pasha,  a  Visier, 
and  lord  of  great  part  of  Albania.  At  the  death  of  his  fiither«  AH 
fimnd  himself  possessed  of  nothing  bat  his  house  at  Tepelend  ;  andl 
k  Is  not  only  current  in  Albania,  but  reported  to  be  even  the  boast 
of  the  Vizier  himself,  that  he  began  his  fortune  with  sixty  poraa  and 
A  musket  Our  attendant  Vasilly  ( whose  authority  I  should  net 
mention,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  every  thing  I  beard  io  the 
country )  assured  me,  that  he  reco)Iects>  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen 
All  (then  Ali  Bey)  in  his  fath^^s  cottage,  with  his  jacket  out  at 
elbows ;  and  that,  at  that  time,  this  person  used  to  come  with  par* 
ties  from  Tepelene  in  the  night,  ana  seize  upon  the  flacks  of  the 
irillages  at  enmity  with  him. '  We  are  afVaid  it  would  be  thought 
ratlier  awkward  in  us  to  say,  that  we  had  really  mistaken  JUi 
JPaiAa*s  falher^s  cottage^  for  VasiUxfs  father's  cottage ;  or  that 
we  bad  actually  overlooked  the  author's  distinct  notice  of  the 
rank  and  condition  of  the  former.  In  like  manner,  we  should 
lave  been  not  a  fittle  annoyed  if  it  could  have  been  proved  upon 
us,  that  we  bad  quoted  Mr  Hobhouse*s  688th  page  for  his  *  de-^ 

*  cided  opinion,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the  Trcjan 

*  pfaun  of  Strabo  in  that  of  Kumkale ;  *  when  the  fact  was^  that 
in  that  page  the  unfortunate  author  was  speaking  of  the  plaia 
«f  Gkide  as  in  opposition  to  that  of  Kumkak ;  and  that  the 
scope  of  his  whole  dissertation  was  to  prove,  that  the  Trojan' 
n^bm  of  Strabo,  and  that  of  Kumkale^  were  one  and  the  same« 
The  passage,  however,  in  the  lucubration  of  this  volunteer 
critic,  which  we  shotdd  have  liked  kast  to  have  seen  in  our 
pages,  is  the  indirect  and  unjust  attack  which  he  makes  upon 
the  account  t^f  a  transaction  of  which  he  himself  had  no  person*, 
al  knowledge. 

*  Not  having  been  at  Constantinople  since  the  time  ct  the  events 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr  H.'s  fifly-first  chap« 
ter,  I  have  no  right  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  his  narrative  of  the 
late  revoluuoo  from  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  yet  I  have  some 
cause  for  believing,  that  he  would  have  found  reason  to  distrust  the 
acctu*ac^  of  many  parts  ij^  his  information,  if  he  had  taken  more 
pains  to  consult  persons  now  in  England,  who,  from  their  official 
k>ituations  or  longer  residence,  had  better  means  of  attaining  to  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  *  &x — Leake^  p.  439. 

Now,  with  whatever  caution  it  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
ny, that  our  author  here  accuses  ^r  Hobhouse  of  having  given 
an  untrue  statement  of  the  revolution  at  Constantinople,  and 
neglected  to  consult  official  and  authentic  sources  oi  information^ 
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tlftvlng  fijrcd  htm  in  a  posttxre  for  reproof,  we  must  now  inform 
Mr  Letike,  that  had  Ai  examined  the  cabinets  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  tnirfil  there  have  seen  that  Very  paper,  from  the  re- 
peated perttsal  of  whiCh,  directed  and  illiistrated  by  personal  re- 
ference to  the  sources  whence  the  document  was  aerived,  thtf 
iNnrpetted  account  of  the  resolutions  of  Constantinople  Was  en- 
tirely cbikposed. 

That  Wfr  may  not  be  suspected,  however,  of  feeling  tnorc 
jljalousy  of  Mr  Leake's  tjriticdl  qualifications  than  we  reallv  doj 
we  shall  Carry  this  review  of  the  reviewer  no  farther— but  leav^ 
him  and  his  quarto  to  partake  of  that  repose  which  they  have  so 
IfberaHy  bestowed  on  tneir  readers. 


kwt.  VI.    Addittond  Observations  on  the  Effects  <>f  Magn^sia^ 

*  im  preventing  em  Increased PmmUction  cf  ifrtcAdid:  With  Re*^ 

marks  on  the  Influence  of  Acids  upon  the  Composition  o^  tht^ 

'  Urine.    By  Williab*  Thomas  BaANns,  E»j.  F.  R.  S*  Prof. 

Ofaem*  R«  I.     Cemmunicatcd  by  the  Society  for  improving 

Animal  Cfaemistry.    FromthePbiL  lVans.for  ]8ld.   PartlL 

IV  our  Number  for  November  J  810  (vol.  XVIL  p*  15S)>  w«. 
pursued,  with  a  minut^cBs  which  the  singular  importance  of 
tbie  subject  demanded^  the  analysis  of  all  the  papers  retpectin^ 
eakuli,  that  had  recently  appe^r^  in  the  Phiio^ophicftl  Trans^ 
actioos.  The  practical  re^t  wasj  that  the  solvents  proposed  \tk 
later  times  for  the  stotie  had  shAred  the  &te  of  their  pred^ee8«| 
aort ;  which,  however  ineiBcient^  had  in  one  insUlnde  beefi  pa^ 
tronised  by  Parliamtat  i  *  that  though  no  means  of  diikiinish^ 
kig  cafculi  afa*eady  formed  had  been  diBoover^,  prevantives  k^ 
been  sotight  for  with  some  appearance  of  success  i  and  that  \if 
limr  meaov  there  seemed  reason  to  ^peet  the  hnowledj^  df  ^ 
method,  both  of  preventing  nuclei  being  formed  in  the  kidlidVd^^ 
ind  of  {Nreventingthe  further  increase  of  caktiH  aotudly  eitistihgl 
tti  the  Madder.  The  greater  number  of  caste  nrlse  from  toti^ 
eretions  of  the  uric  add  formed  in  the  kidneyd^  nod  carrfed 
through  die  ureters  into  the  bladder,  where  they  beeome  tlMT 
foondatioQ  of  calcali ;  «nd  the  aocrcftions  eonsist  mtat  ffeqfiHiU 

♦  The  Lt^kture  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  female  empi- 
ric of  the  ntinfe  of  Stevenson  for  a  solvent^  upon  the  faith  of  a  cas(^ 
ie^er  AceHained,  the  body  not  having  been  Examined.— Of  course! 
^e  cienet  afford  a  monument  to  Sir  John  Moore ! 

t6u  XXIV.  NO.  48i  A  a 
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ly  of  the  same  acid,  though  often  mixed  with  other  substances. 
JMr  Brande  and  others  have  accordingly  proposed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  alkaline  substances^  especially  magnesia^  with  a  view  U> 
neutralize  this  acid  in  its  formation,  and  thus  carry  it  off 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  A  few  cases  were  at  that  time 
detailed,  which  Sippenred  to  countenance  this  doctrine ;  and  we 
expressed  s  hope,  that  the  subject  would  be  further  pursued^ 
and  more  facts  oollectedt  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
the  method  of  attacking  the  acid  in  the  stomach  is  eroctual  to- 
prevent  uric  acid  from  appearing  in  the  regions  of  the  urinarv 
secretions,  and  how  far  administering  the  alkaline  earths  is  al- 
ways a  safe  remedy.  The  paper  now  before  us  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  valuable  facts, — happily  of  a  nature  very 
^nsolatory  to  humanity,  sufTering  as  it  has  long  done  without 
any  palliative  under  this  most  excruciating  torment.  The  in«- 
quiries  of  Mr  Brande  are  directed  to  the  effects  produced  by 
magnesia,  and  to  the  indication  of  the  cases  in  wbicn  its  use  may 
prove  pernicious. 

The  case  first  described  is  in  the  patient's  own  words,  and  de- 
serves particular  attention  on  two  accounts. — The  cure  was  ef- 
fected, without  any  preconceived  opinion  in  favour  of  the  mag* 
nesia,  which  was  taken  under  no  iaea  of  its  curing  or  prevent- 
ioff  the  stone ;  and  the  patient,  after  having  been  unqnestion- 
ftlHy  attacked  severely,  has  survived  above  twenty-five  years.-— 
He  was  violently  seized  twenty- seven  years  ago  with  pains  in 
the  loins,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  gravel.  After  sufiering- 
for  nine  months,  a  stone  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  was  soon 
after  voided  I — it  was  followed  by  niuch  red  crystaUine  sand. 
The  patient  then  used  Perry's  solvent  and  the  lixivium ;  but 
the  pains  and  the  red  deposite  in  the  urine  continued.  A  seden- 
tary life,  added  to  this  habit,  produced  sleeplessness  and  indi- 
cestion  ;  to  relieve  whidi,  he  took  magnesia  every  night  for  a* 
bout  eight  months,  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  or  two.  Braig^ 
ixow  Quite  well,  he  left  it  ofl^  unless  when  acid  humours  re- 
mind him  of  it,  when  he  again  has  recourse  to  thb  mild  and 
gentle  medicine.  He  has  never  since  bad  either  the  pains  or  red 
deposite,  and  is  now  fifty- seven  years  oW. — The  tendency  to  cal- 
culus was  here  veiy  strong;  the  alkalies  had  failed;  and  the  mag^ 
nesia  appears  to  have  successfully  attacked  the  add^  and  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  uric  calculi  and  sand. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  person  subject  to  heartburn  anfl 
dyspepsia,  was  violently  attackea  with  gravel  at  the  same  age 
^itn  the  last  patient ;  and  after  trying  (Sluents  in  vain,  find  re- 
ceiving but  slight  and  temporary  relief  from  strong  alkaline  niedi- 
dneSf  he  was  for  the  ^mce  of  above  four  months  relieved  entire- 
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ly  from  the  complaint  by  the  us^  of  magnesia  every  night  and 
morning.  The  deposite  of  red  sand  wholly  ceased.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  persevered  too  long  in  the  use  of  this  kindly  mc« 
dicine;  for  he  was  now  attacked  with  a  deposite  of  sand;  and  in-, 
creasing  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  or  taking  alkaline  medicines^ 
only  maie  it  more  copious.  ^  On  examining  me  deposite,  our  au- 
thor found  it  to  have  changed  its  character ;  consisting  not,  as 
before,  of  uric  calculi  and  sand,  but  of  magnesian  and  calca^ 
reous  phosphates.  The  magnesia  was  therefore  given  up,  and  an 
opposite  course  pursued ;  but  our  author  does  not,  either  here  or 
in  the  sequel  of  his  paper,  when  describing  the  effects  of  the 
phosphates  and  their  cure,  relate  the  conclusion  of  this  re- 
markable case  J  the  more  interesting,  because  a  strongly  acidu- 
lous habit  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  changed  by  tne  alka- 
line regdmen  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  urinary  deposite  beinj^ 
changed,  some  data  for  affixinc  limits  to.  the  use  of  that  regi- 
men, appear  to  be  afforded.  We  are,  however,  thus  led  to  the 
second  series  of  cases  and  observations,  viz.  those  respecting 
white  sand  or  calculi  of  phosphates,  in  which  magnesia  and  o- 
ther  alkaline  substances  predominate.  Such  concretions  well  de- 
serve olir  notice,  as  they  generally  form  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
larger  calculi. 

Mr  Brande  renders  ample  justice  to  Dr  Woollaston  as  the 
first  person  who  ascertained  the  composition  of  white  sand  to  be 
an  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia,  sometimes  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  lime.  He  also  recommended,  in  such  cases,  the 
use  of  acid  medicines.  This  important  suggrestioa  was  made  in 
1797,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  jTie  facts  now  rcr 
corded  by  our  author  confirm  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessor, 
and  ascertain  more  particularly  the  fit  mode  of  treatment  for 
those  alarming  cases. 

A  gendeman  of  fifty  years,  after  being  cut  for  the  stone,  was 
severely  attacked  with  gravel.  Unequivocal  symptoms  of  stone 
then  appeared ;  and,  after  much  labour,  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
smart  and  stimulant  drastic  medicine,  he  passed  a  calculus  weigh- 
ing eight  grains,  which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
arnin^;  *  and  a  great  deal  of  red  sand  mixed  with  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate*  Soda  water  increased  the  triple  phos-^ 
phate,  and  diminished  the  proportion  of  the  uric  acid.  Muri- 
atic acid  was  therefore  given ;  the  red  sand  reappeared ;  and 
a  uric  calculus  was  voided.     He<  was  relieved,  and  the  deposite 

Aa  2 


♦  The  stone  formerly  extracted  had  an  uric  nucleus,  and  waa 
diiefly  composed  of  phosphates. 
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gtAduafty  went  off,  by  the  free  ase  of  water  higbly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  usintf  vegetable  acids. 
'  A  boy,  after  being  cut  for  the  stone,  »ad  a  ooostant  deposite 
cf  the  white  sand.  Citric  acid,  iti  doses  of  eight  grains,  diree 
(tmes  a-day,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  almost  wholly  took 
Che  complaint  away  ;  bttt  if  he  ever  intermitted  the  use  of  the 
add  for  even  four  and  twenty  hours:,  the  deposite  returned  with 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  especially  an  irritation  in  the  blad- 
der. The  resumption  of  citric  acid  always  removed  both  the 
deposite  ai^d  the  irritation.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
ilirme  seemed  no  longer  to  have  so  extraordinary  a  disposition  to 
deposit  phosphates.  The  citric  acid  was  given  up,  and  he 
fs  now  quite  well.  A  similar  case  occurred  of  a  gentleman  who 
always  has  a  white  deposite,  when  he  omits  an  acid  regimen. 
When  first  attacked,  be  was  tried  with  the  minerd  adds ;  but 
diese  did  not  succeed.  The  cure  was  effected  by  the  vegetable 
ones,  and  acidulous  food  and  drinks.  The  mineral  adds  prove 
foo  strong  for  the  stomach  and  bowels.  A  third  instnoce  is  given 
in  th6  case  of  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty,  who  had  been  twice 
<Hit  for  the  stone,  and  had  suffered  under  calculi  from  a  diseased 
jfiTostate  gland.  His  cure  from  the  white  sand  was  effected  prin- 
cipally by  carbonic  acid. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  recapitulote  all  the  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  these  cases.  They  have  already  been  stated  as 
we  proceeded ;  but  the  most  material  one  is,  that  uric  calculi, 
or  red  sand,  are  best  prevented  by  magnesia,  while  carbonic 
Vegetable  adds  most  successfullv  relieve  from  the  formation  of 
phosphates,  or  white  sand.  The  body  of  evidence  illustrating 
this  important  subject,  is  considerably  increased,  and  a  reason- 
able prospect  hdd  out  of  subduing  the  most  ordinary  kinds  of 
calculous  complaints.  We  have,  then,  almost  seeA  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  formerly  expressed,  that  the  efficacy  of  magnesia 
might  be  completely  proved  in  uric  calculi ;  and  that  we  •  scarce- 
ly despaired  of  living  to  see  the  phosphates  themselves  attacked 
by  the  healing  art,  and  yielding  to  some  equally  simple  and  safe 
remedy. ' 

It  would  be  extremely  ^atifyitrg  to  feam  a  few  more  particu- 
lars, touching  the  exhibition  of  these  medicines,  especially  of 
magnesia.  Medical  men,  we  believe,  are  divided  upon  the 
question  of  its  harmlessness,  when  there  is  no  add  in  the  sto* 
mach  upon  which  it  may  operate.  Some  hold  that  where  the- 
habit  is  predisposing  to  gout,  and  a  disposition  to  calcuk>us 
complaints,  ihay  be  expected  to  exist,  as  well  as  where  there  is 
merely  a  tendency  in  the  stomach  to  form  acids,  a  portion  of 
ma^esia  may  be  taken  regularly  every  day^  especially  at  nighty 
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that  if  it  meets  any  acid,  it  neutralizes  it  and  ciuiies  it  off  with 
a  sKghtly  drastic  effect ;  and  that  if  no  acid  is  formed  for  it  to 
work  upon,  it  lies  inert,  and  passes  off  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  But  the  question  is,  whether  in  this  case  it  does^so  pass 
off  hfRrroless  ?  It  is  possible  that  injury  may  be  done  by  the 
lingering  of  the  earth  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  when  no 
drastic  effect  aids  its  expuUion.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  form 
a  nucleus  of  calculous  accretions^  or  augment  those  already  eic- 
isiing.  Besides,  there  is  much  good  sense  in  the  rule  of  taking 
medicine  of  every  kind,  bow  harmless  soever,  only  when  it  is 
wanted.  It  can  rarely  happen  that  the  stomach  should  be  ac* 
tively  forming  acid  without  some  symptom  in  the  shape  of  heart- 
bum,  &c.;  and  it  may  be  early  enough  to  take  the  alkaline  earth 
when  the  acid  begins  to  be  feit* 

The  tame  rule  of  prudence  from  our  necessary  ignorance  of 
the  whcde  e&cts  of  even  the  most  friendly  and  innocent  medi- 
cines, renders  it  expedient  to  take  as  little  of  the  earth  in  ques;- 
tion  as  will  suffice  to  neutralize  the  acid.  It  is  needless  to  oI>- 
serve,  that  the  purer  the  substance  is,  the  better.  It  should  b^ 
free,  not  merely  from  grosser  impurities,  but  from  carbonic 
aeid,  in  order  to  avoid  producing  flatulency,  and  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate  its  union  with  the  acid  wnich  it  is  intended  to  act  upoiu 
In  every  view,  therefore,  calcined  magnesia  *  has  a  prodigious 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  preparation,  and  even  over  any 
carbonate,  though  in  other  respects  pure ;  for  it  will  neutrally 
more  readily,  and  in  greater  quantity;  and  consequently  a 
scoaller  dose  will  suffice.  This  is  oi  inestimable  consequence^ 
where  the  case  requires  a  daily  use  of  the  medicine,  perhaps  for 
some  monthi.  But  another  remark  may  be  added,  upon  the 
game  points  It  is  well  knows  to  chemists,  that  a  body  iii  its 
nascent  state  is  extremely  difierant  in  its  habitudes  frotn  the 
same  hoAy  wben  perfeetly  formed.  Thus  ackis,  at  the  instant 
of  their  formation,  have  a  diffi?rent  affinity  for  other  bodies  from 
what  they  show  when  m  their  ordinary  state ;  and  many  import- 
ant chemical  phaaomens,  oth^wise  mexplicabie^  are  easily  re- 
solved by  attending  to  this  distinction.  It  seems  very  probable^ 
chat  the  acids  generated  in  the  stomach  are,  when  in  their  nas- 
cent state,  acted  on  by  alkaline  substances  more  powerfully  than 
when  perfectly  ehboraied.  If^  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of 
magnesia  be  admiiHstered  at  the  instant  of  incipient  acidity,  it 
i»r]U  probably  do  as  mach  as  many  times  the  quantity  taken  when 

*  The  celebrity  of  Mr  Henry's  preparation  is  well  grounded. 
Th^  who  have  not  tried  it,  can  hardly  imagine  how  greatly  superior 
ft  is  in  purity  and  efficacy. 
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the  stomach  is  filled  with  acid.  We  presume  it  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  some  medical  men  recommend  the  use  of  magnesian 
lozenges  at  or  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  when  the  stomiurfa's 
powers  of  digesting  might  be  supposed  too  severely  tried. 

The  use  of  soda  water  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  and  cases 
above  analyzed.  The  constant  drinking  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  its 
briskness  or  fixed  air,  when  no  acid  exists  in  the  stomach,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  fi*eak  of  fkshion  in  this  countiy,  and  may 
perhaps  have  done  harm  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  where  manufacturins^ 
labour  has  giyen  rise  to  habits  of  indigestion,  heartburn,  ana 
other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  the  use  of  this  beverage  has  de- 
acendecf  to  the  lower  orders,  and  has  even  produced  the  salu- 
tary efiect  of  expelling  spirituous  liquors.  We  believe,  where  no 
add  exists  in  the  stomach,  and  a  person  only  desires  a  brisk, 
spirited  and  slightly  stimulant  draught,  simply  aerated  water 
would  be  more  saliitary. 

For  the  homely  nature  of  these  notices,  we  presume  even  the 
scientific  reader  will  require  no  apology.  They  all  relate,  not 
merely  to  heartburn,  acidity,  or  other  symptoms  of  imperfect 
digestion  (though  thes^  are  not  very  slight  evils),  but  to  the 
cause  and  the  cure,  or  at  least  the  prevention,  of  one  of  the  most 
Severe  maladies  which  visit  the  human  frame ;  and  minuteness 
or  prolixity  is  never  to  be  dreaded  upon  topics  so  interesting 
to  the  hapj[)in'ess  of  mankind. 


Art.  Vlt.    A  Circumttantial  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in 

'  Bussiaj  embeliishfd  with  Plans  of  tie  Battles  ^'  tbe  Mostvcup 

'  and  Malo^aroslavitz^  containing  afaithfid  descrvption  of  the 

:  quieting  and  interesting  scenes  of  which  the  anthor  was  an  ^yr- 

'  witness.     By  Eugek£  Labaume,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Geo- 

-  graphical  Etmncers,  Ex- officer  of  toe  Ordnance  of  Prince 

-  Eugene,  &C.&C.    pp.412.     London,  1814* 

-TY7aii,  though  tbe  greatest  curse  and  reproach  <^  humanity, 
'  ^  ^  18  nevertheless  the  most  popular  and  interesting  of  all 
themes ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  which  rivets  the  attention  of 
pacific  renders  in  such  deep  delight,  as  the  story  of  battles  and 
sieges,  and  all  the  accidents  and  agonies  of  an  eventful  cam- 
paign : — Not  surely  because  they  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  such 
.implicated  and  wide-wasting  wretchedness,  or  approve  of  tbe 
motives  or  principles  of  those  by  whose  ambition  it  is  created — 
but  from  feelings  of  a  far  kinder  and  more  generous  descripi^^ 
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It  is  not  witli  the  soldier,  as  the  d^troyer  of  his  species,  or  the 
tool  of  unprincipled  aggression,  that  mankind  genernllj  sympa* 
thize ;  it  is  his  apparent  devotion  to  the  pubhc  cau^,  and  his 

Senerous  contempt  of  danger,  that  consecrate  his  character  in 
lie  common  estimation,  and  secure  to  his  exploits  the  tribute  of 
nniv^rsal  applause.  It  is  matter  also  of  natural  and  eager  curi- 
osity, to  trace  the  movements  of  the  mind,  under  the  extraor- 
clinary  excitation  to  which  it  is  roused  by  the  events  of  war.  We 
are  anxious  to  examine  the  human  character,  under  the  new 
and  striking  light  in  which  it  is  thus  exhibited  ;  and  the  words 
and  deeds  of  uiose  who  are  engaged  in  such  agitating  scenes, 
will  always,  on  this  account,  be  ibund  to  afford  the  richest  ma- 
terials both  for  anecdote  and  description* 

Such  seem  to  be  the  sources  from  which  every  judicious  nar- 
rative of  military  events  must  derive  its  chief  interest.  But,  in- 
dependent of  these  general  causes,  the  expedition  of  Bonaparte 
mto  Russia,  of  which  the  present  work  is  stated  to  contain  a 
circumstantial  account,  possesses,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  re- 
sults which  followed,  claims  to  attention  far  surpassing  those  of 
which  any  other  military  narrative  can  boast  The  army  which 
was  destined  for  the  subversion  of  the  Russian  empire,  exhibited 
a  rare  combination  of  all  that  was  most  precious  in  the  military 
art.  It  formed  the  grandest  diq)lay  bt  human  power  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  whether  we  look  to  the  quah'ty  and 
equipment  of  the  troops,  the  genius,  talent,  and  devotion  of 
the  leaders,  or  to  the  extraordinary  and  enterprizing  charac- 
ter of  its  hitherto  victorious  chief.  Its  first  expltiits  were  suit- 
able to  the  fame  which  it  had  acquired.  It  swept  like  a  tor- 
rent over  the  countries  exposed  to  its  ravages ;  nor  did  the  op- 
position which  it  encountered,  ever  seem  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
turb the  uniform  rapidity  of  its  astonishing  march.  The  sudden 
destruction  of  this  immense  power,  and  of  the  system  which  it 
upheld,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  revolutions  in  human  af- 
faira  which  rouses  the  most  indififerent  to  reflection.  The  mind 
is  for  a  moment  subdued  by  an  irresistiUe  impression  of  moral 
awe,  when  it  contemplates  those  dispensations  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  which  in  an  instant,  and  by  a  train  of  incidents  so 
strangely  combined,  bring  to  nothing  the  proud  fancies  of  man. 
If,  when  Napoleon,  in  the  imposing  attitude  of  anticipated  con- 
quest, was  bursting  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  this  immense  ar- 
my, it  had  been  foretold  that  he  should  in  so  short  a  period,  be 
dethroned  and  sent  to  a  sequestered  island,  no  one  could  have 
conceived  by  what  process  such  mighty  results  were  to  be 
brought  about.  At  home,  his  power  seemed  to  be  more  firmly 
frtablisbed  (ban  ever  $  and  the  system  of  subordiaatioA  under 
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^bich  he  hdd  arranged  the  variotu  states  of  Eurcq^,  ^^B^MOfi^ 
]y  acquiring  consistency  from  policy  and  fronfi  babk.  Tb^.  ImmI 
in(}eea  no  prospect  of  r^&tuqg  hi^n  with  succe^i,— tl)^r  obe-* 
dieace  was  secured  by  the  conviction  which  geMra%  pr«v«iie4 
of  his  irresistible  power  ;*-^d  a  singular  concurrenp^  ol  eireiunr^ 
^tance^  tbus  seemed  to  ensure  the  briiliant  proeperity  oi  lu^ 
rei^n.  But,  under  those  fair  appearance^  which  the  systen^^  ^k<n 
hibited  of  stability  and  strength,  the  principle  of  its.  dei>Cni€ti«A 
was  gradually  ripening  in  Sxe  presumption  <^  its  chief  i  wbo^ 
having  won  his  wav»  by  a  series  of  extrapr4inary  acbievepiei|l«ik 
to  the  empire  of  flurppe,  seemed  to  grow  giddy  wiih  th«  eieyi^ 
tioa  to  which  he  had  risen ;  and  forgetting  that  the  foiiodi^tioi» 
of  his  previous  successes  had  b^n  Isud  in  policy  and  in  wisdo9^ 
b<^;au  to  entertain,  some  blind  and  extravagant  conSdence  ia  his 
own  good  fortune,  and  in  the  success  of  every  ctnterpri^  plaiu^ad 
under  the  auspices  of  his  name.  |t  was  under  thi^  exce^  of 
presumption  that  be  hurried  hh  aiunias  to  perish  undfit  thQ  ri** 
gpurs  of  the  Russian  vduter  j  ajad  the  failure  of  das  q^tpeditjoo* 
accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  his  military  force,  1^^  by  ai 
very  natural  process,  to  the  overthrow  of  his  poj^^'er*. 
.  llie  author  of  the  work  before  us  was  engifged  ia  this  m^e* 
morable  aud  iU-futed  enterprise,  as  ouq  of  the  engOieers.of  thct 
Fourth  Corps*  commanded  by  ^ugei^e  ^aubamc»i^^  and,  in  9k 
h^ort  and  striking  preface,,  assures  us,  that  be  mer^jy  ri»late^ 
what  came  under  bis  awn  personal, opservation*  l^eio^  in  tbA 
habit  of  daily  recording  the  most  remarkable  events,  which'  qq* 
jcurred,  it  was  by  the  light  of  the  fiame^  of  Mosqqw>  he  infurn^ji 
U3»  that  he  penned  the  story  of  ijts  cofiflagration.  lu.  li#k^,  mi^n^ 
ner  the  narrative  of  the  unfbrt^n^  .pf^s»age  of  the  Boyesim^i^ 
was  written  on  t^e  banks  of  that  riv^r  »rn«nd  the  pla^s,  of  thcr 
different  battles  were  taken  on  the  ground  on  which  they  weifo 
fpught.  The  difficulties  nhich  he  had  to  ovei?OQma  in  tb^psc^^ 
secujLion  of  such  a  v^ork,  may  be  easily  concaved*  Suuggiiogk. 
with  his  companions  ip  arms,  against  the  most  u^g^pt  wa^I^oI 
natpre-rbenumbed  with  cold,  and  torniwXed  with  owger^-rUt)? 
certain^  at  the  risjng  of  the  sua,,if  he  shp)i|kl  see  itspaiting  rays-*-? 
and  doubting^  at  night,  if  be  should  se^  the  morrpw'^  dawn,-*^e 
^as  yet  animated  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  life,  that  be  u«I^(ht 
perpetuate  tlie  remembranpe  of  the  extraordinary  evtoits  wiiich 
wer^  passing  before  him,  and  do  iustice  to  the  courage  afid  con-^ 
^tancy  pf  tliose  brave  warrior^,  who,  though  they  were  perishing 
in  distant  deserts  unpitied  and  unknown,  never  uttered*  ^^^'^  ^^ 
jj^eir  last  extremities,  a  single  sentiment  unwprt^iy  of  thefr  for^ 

gier  fame.     He  pursued  this  melancholy  tas]^,  gen^a)ly  at  nigM« 
esidc  ^  wi;etched  fir^e,  under  a  tempera^ire  of  t?Q  Of  tvy^clve  de? 
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Sttcb  u  the  striking  and  aflSbctin^  aecouot  of  the  circamstances 
voder  vbkk  the  amnor  coUeeted  the  materiab  of  his  interesting 
iuynr«tive>  aod  of  tbe  tnotimt  which  led  to  its  publicadon.  Nor 
urt  vm  dtspoaed  lo  eaH  in  question  the  general  truth  c£  bis  r»- 
|»rMRit4tio0 ;  for  Iris  descriptions,  bowe%'er  powerful  and  strike 
ing^  bear  not  the  least  mark  of  exBf;;*eration.  •  Plain  &€U  are 
Mirrated  ;  aod  though  they  may  be  occasionally  thrown  toge*> 
tlier  wilh  sone  decree  of  arc,  so  as  to  heighten  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  pidiuce,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  representattoa 
faDa  &r  short  of  the  reality.  We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  faow»- 
0X6r>  tlM  t^eveval  <£  the  stories  wbidi  he  introduces,  rather  e^ 
vince  a  disposition  to  the  romantic;  and  though  we  have  no 
doitbtE  of  the  colrffectiiess  of  every  single  circumstance  narrated^ 
there  k  eiddontly  too  great  an  anxiety  to  produce  eficct ;  and 
die  ri^  is,  that  in  tiris  way,  thou^  no  incKvidual  (act  be  mis- 
wpresented,  the  wbf)(e  story  has  probaWy  recdved  a  colouring 
eensiderabty  more  rich  and  harmonious  than  would  have  been 
discovered  m  the  reaBty. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  read'ers  a  short  ab^ 
stract  of  M.  Labaume*s  narrative,  with  such  occasional  extracts 
ias  shall  appear  interesting.  The  times  are  coming,  we  trusty 
whcfn  such  leprends  will  have  more  of  novelty  and  interest  than 
our  tong  familiarity  with  similar  scenes  permits  us  vet  to  ascribe 
to  theoi.  The  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  llussia  being 
coilfipleted,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Grand  French  Army  were 
ordered  to  join  tboLr  respective  corps  about  the  middle  of  May  ; 
aftd  at  the  same  time  Napoleon  arrived  at  Thorn,  to  assume  the 
general  direotkn  of  the  campaign.  Ou  the  24th  and  25th  June 
Ute  Niemen  waa;  passed ;.  and  by  the  end  of  July,  the  head- 
qoaetBrs  were  estaUished  at  WiHepsk.  The  fourtli  corps,  to 
which  our  author  was  attached,  proceeded,  after  crossing  the 
NiemcB^  by  *  different  route  from  that  of  the  main  army,  and, 
in  the  course  of  its  march,  experienced  incredible  ^hardships 
from  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  generally  lay  tliroagrh  im- 
mense forests,  or  across  marshes,  on  which  itie  trunks  of  tree* 
were  laid  to  render  the  passage  practicable.  The  towns  through 
which  it  passed  were  chiefly  hihabitcd  by  Jews,  remarkable  tor 
their  extreme  dirtiness  ;  and,  owing  to  the  scarcitj'  of  provisions 
which  already  prevailed,  the  army  was  forced,  it  is  sard,  to  pil- 
lage the  inhabitants  for  subsistence.  Its  march,  accordingly, 
carried  terror  along  with  it ;  the  peaceable  population  were  a- 
larmed  by  the  horrible  tumult  which  announced  its  arriviiJ ; 
and  at  the  village  of  New-Troki,  the  generals,  on  entering  the 
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city,  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  Jews,  followed  bjr  their  womeii 
Bnd  children,  who  threw  tbenibelves  at  thdr  feet,  imphmiig,  bill 
in  vain,  tbeir  proiectiom  against  the  lioentionsness  ot  the  troopt. 
Bonaparte  having  spent  some  time  at  Wiina  and  Witepsk 
in  orgarizing  a  new  system  of  internal  administration,  proceed* 
ed  to  put  his  army  in  mf  «tion  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  its  uke- 
Ttor  objects;  and  on  the  l6th  August,  after  some  rapid  march* 
ing,  his  whole-force  was  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Soio- 
kn^ko.  Our  author,  who  was  posted  at  a  small  yiUage  on  tfa« 
right  in  reserve,  here  learned  that  the  town  had  been  stmvied 
sfler  a  sanguinary  combat,  during  which  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Russians.  On  the  i9th  he  entered  the  place  with  his  corpai 
and  his  description  of  the  scene  which  he  witnessed,  presents  wm 
affecting  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

*  In  e? ery  direction  we  marched  over  scattered  ruins  and  dtmd 
bodies.  Pidacest  still  burning,  offered  to  our  sight  only  walls  half 
destroyed  by  the  flamet,  and,  thick  among  the  fragments,  were  the 
Uackened  carcases  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  whom  the  fire  had 
consumed.  The  iew  houses  that  remained  were  completely  filled 
by  the  soldiery,  while  at  the  door  stood  the  miserable  proprietor 
^without  an  asylum,  deploring  the  death  of  his  children,  and  the  loss 
of  his  fortune.  The  churches  alone  afforded  some  consolation  to  the 
unhappy  victims  who  had  no  other  shelter.  The  cathedral,  cele- 
brated through  Europe,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Rus- 
sians, became  the  tefuge  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  had  escaped 
the  flames.  In  this  church,  and  round  its  altars,  were  seen  whole 
families  extended  on  the  ground.  On  one  side  was  an  old  man  Just 
expiring:,  and  castmg  a  last  look  on  the  image  of  the  saint  whom  he  had 
all  his  life  invoked ;  on  the  other  was  an  infant  whose  feeble  cries  dM 
mother,  worn  down  with  grief,  was  endeavt)vring  to  had>,  and  whilt 
she  presented  it  with  the  l^reast,  her  tears  dropped  fast  upon  it. 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the  passage  of  the  army  iato  Ae 
mtertor  of  the  town,  formed  a  striking  contrasL  On  one  side  was 
seen  the  abject  submission  of  the  conquered— on  the  other  the  pride 
attendant  upon  victory :  the  former  had  lost  their  all— the  latter, 
rich  with  spoil,  and  ignorant  of  defeat,  marched  proudly  on  to  the 
sound  of  warlike  masic,  inspiring  the  unhappy  remains  of  a  vanquish* 
ed  population  with.mingled  fear  and  adnaration.  *  p.  97-99. 

It  was  generally^ inia|>i(ied  in  the  French  army,  that  afler  the 
capture  of  Smolensko,  Bonaparte  would  rather  endeavour  to 
secure  the  footing  which  he  bid  gained  in  the  Russiaa  territo* 
ryy  than,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  season,  push  on 
his  army  to  newr  enterprizes; — that  for  this  purpose,  fortifying 
Smolensko  and  Witepsk,  which,  by  their  position,  comniancf 
ed  the  narrow  space  between  the  Dwina  and  the  Nieper,  and 
tftcrwarcis  taking  possession  of  Biga,  he  would  turn  lus  attei^ 
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tkm  to  the  organization  of  PoUnd ; — and  that  in  particular  lie 
would  be  anxious  to  provide  good  quarters  for  bis  troops  dur« 
ing  the  winter ;  from  which,  l^ng  reiresbed  ftom  the  lotigiiet 
of  the  late  active  campaign,  they  might  be  ready  to  issue  to  new 
conquests  with  the  first  gleam  of  spring.  But  such  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  conquest  was  not  congenial  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  Na* 
poleon,  wbo  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prosecute  his  wild  mi* 
ntary  adventure  into  the  interior  of  Russia. 

With  this  view,  the  very  day  after  the  capture  of  Smo- 
lensko,  the  cavalry,  under  the  king  of  Naples,  and  part  of  tha 
artillery,  to  which  Marshal  Ney  soon  afterwards  reunited  his 
corps,  were  on  the  road  to  Moscow  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians  9 
and  about  the  4th  September,  the  whole  French  army  was  con- 
centrate^ in  front  of  the  entrenched  portion  of  Mejai'sk,  where 
the  Russians  had  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  action  in  defence 
of  Moscow.  The  fourth  corps,  after  '^^^ijjg  Smolensko,  march- 
ed along  the  flank  of  the  grand  army.  Tne  country,  through 
which  it  passed,  was  in  general  completely  destroyed; — the  towns 
were  burnt,  and  the  castles  pillaged.  Occasionally,  however, 
cattle  were  found  grazing  in  the  fields,  and  there  were  inhabitants 
in  the  villages.  On  reaching  the  plain  of  the  Nieper,  the  rising 
grounds  on  the  right  were  observed  tobewell  cultivated ;  andfrom 
the  smoke  of  the  villages,  it  appeared  that  they  had  not  been 
abandoned.  Their  peaceable  inhabitants  were  remarked  gazing 
irom  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  the  march  of  the  troops,  anxious 
to  discover  whether  they  were  coming  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
their  humble  abodes.  About  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  Vice« 
Tofs  corps  reached  the  town  of  Viasma,  which  was  newly  built, 
and  c<mtained  10,000  inhabitants.  By  the  time  the  French  en« 
tered  it,  it  was  in  flames  1  and  before  they  left  it,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  On  the  road,  also,  they  met  with  several 
fnagnincent  castles  entirely  laid  waste.  One  of  them  had  pos* 
sessed  a  fine  garden,  with  beautiftil  walks  tastefully  arranged: — 
but  it  was  soon  completely  pillaged.  The  furniture  was  every 
where  broken  to  pieces.  Fragments  of  the  finest  china  lay  scat- 
tered about  in  the  garden  5  and  valuable  prints,  torn  from  their 
irames,  were  left  to  be  blown  about  by  the  winds.  On  the  4th 
September,  the  fourth  corps  effected  its  junction  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  main  army,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  was  di$ting^ished  from  afar  by  his  white  plume,  animat- 
ing the  troops  to  the  combat.  He  was  immedjatelv  joined  by 
the  Viceroy;  and  the  consultation  of  those  distinguished  officers 
was  calmly  continued  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteriesi 
ivhich  was  every  minute  killing  some  of  those  around  them« 
Jhe  next  day  (5th  §ept.)  the  King  of  Naples,  a^rdent  m  j^m 
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suit,  and  rapidly  advattciaf(  with  the  fcurdi  corps  on  bift  flanks 
the  army  soon  came  in  sight  (>£  the  entrenched  position  of  thc^ 
Russians.  On  the  right  was  the  abbey  of  Rototskoi,  coTered 
with  coloured  tiles*  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  throudi^ 
the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  cavalry*  served  to  heigbten*  by  its^ 
brilliaDt  and  picturesque  appearancCf  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
sorroonding  scenery.  The  army  of  Kutusoff  bad  been  forced 
to  retire  on  an  eminence  which  U  had  entrenched  i  and*  about 
(wo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Viceroy*  followed  by  his  staff* 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  Russian  position*  when  the  bj^ 
proach  of  tlie  Emperor  was  annoonoed.  He  soon  appeared*  at« 
tended  by  his  suite,  and  taking  his  station  on  an  emincsice  which 
comnjaoded  a  view  of  the  enemy's  camp*  he  long  and  anxious* 
ly  surveyed  their  position ;  and  having  carefujty  observed  aU 
the  adjacent  grounds,  began  to  hum  over  some  insignificant 
tune.  He  then  conversed  for  some  time  with  the  Viceroy,  and» 
mounting  his  horse*  wenj^  to  consult  widi  the  Prince  of  Eck^ 
muhl ! 

.  Towards  the  extreme  .right,  the  Russissis  bad  a  redoubt, 
which,  by  it&  destructive  fire,  spread  consternation  through  th<^ 
French  line.  After  a  sanguinary  combat  of  about  an  hour,  this 
redoubt  was  carried  with  the  loss  of  1200  men,  who  remained 
dead  in  the  entrenchments;  and  next  day*  when  Napoleon  was 
reviewing  the  61st  regiment*  which  had  suffered  the  greatest 
loss,  he  a^ked  the  Coionel*  what  had  become  of  one  of  his  bat* 
talions  ?     •  SlllE, '  replied  he,  *  it  is  in  the  redoubt. ' 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  in  making 
all  the  other  necessary  preparations  for  the  deasive  battle  which 
wiis  about  to  tnke  place*  The  author  gives  the  fallowing  strike 
ing  description  of  the  feeling's  of  the  soldiers  during  the  night 
which  preceded  the  encounter. 

^  Although,  worn  out  wkh  fatigue,  we  felt  the  want  of  sleey^ 
there  %irere  many  among  ua,  so  enamoured  of  glory,  and  so  flushed 
with  the  hope  of  the  morrow's  success,  that  they  were  absokitelr 
incapable  of  repose.  As  they  passed  the  wakeful  hours,  and  the  si- 
lence and  darknees  of  midni^t  stole  upon  them,  while  the  fires  of 
the  sleeping  soldiers,  now  almost  extinct,  threw  their  last  rays  of 
light  over  the  heaps  of  arms  piled  around,  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  profound  meditation.  They  reflected  on  the  wonderful  events  of 
i)ur  strange  expedition  :  they  mused  on  the  result  of  a  battle  which 
.was  to  decide  the  fate  of  two  powerful  empires  :  they  compared  the 
jftilence  of  the  night  with  the  tumult  of  the  morrow :  they  fancied 
jthat  Death  was  now  hovering  over  their  crowded  ranks,  but  the 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  them  frocp  distinguitihiag  who  wouM 
be  tlte  nnliappy  victims :  They  then  thought  of  uieir  parents — their 
couiitr3'-^and  the  MDcertainty  whether  thev  shojidd  ever  see  these 
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beloved  objects  again,  plunged  tliem  into  the  deepest  melancholy* 
But  suddenly,  before  daybreak,  the  beat  of  the  arum  was  heard, 
the  officers  cried  to  arms,  the  men  eagerly  rushed  to  their  different 
stations,  and  all,  in  order  for  battle,  awaited  the  signal  for  action. 
The  colonels,  placing  themselves 'In  the  centre  df  their  regiments* 
ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound,  and  ^cry  captaini  surrounded  by 
his  company,  read  aloud  the  following  proclamation  c — 

*  Soldiers — ^This  is  the  battle  so  much  desired  by  you !  The 
*:  victory  depends  an  yourselves.     It  is  now  necessary  to  us.     It  mil 

*  give  us  abundance,  good  winter  quarters,  and  a  prompt  return  to 

*  our  country !     Behave  as  at  Aufteriitz,  at  Friedlond,  bX  Witepsk, 

*  at  Smolensko, — and  let  the  latest  posterity  recount  with  pride,  your 

*  conduct  on  this  day .;  let  them  say  of  you — *•  He  was  at  the  great 
*♦  battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow  !  " 

*  Every  one  was  penetrated  with  the  truths  contained  in  these  e- 
hergetic  words,  and  replied  to  them  by  reiterated  acclamations. 
Some  were  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  others  flattered  by  the 
hope  of  reward  ;  but  all  were  convinced,  that  impi^rious  necessity 
compelled  us  to  conquer,  or  to  die.  To  the  sentiment  of  self-preser-* 
fation^  were  added  ideas  of  duty  and  of  valour.  Every  heart  was 
animated,  every  breast  proudly  swelled,  and  each  flattered  himselF 
that  this  important  day  might  place  him  in  the  rank  of  those  p-ivi- 
leged  men,  who  were  bom  to  excite  the  envy  of  their  cotempora<* 
ties,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

*  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the'  army,  when  a  radiant  sun,  burst'* 
ing  from  the  thickest  fog,  shone  for  the  last  time  on  many  of  41s. 
It  is  reported,  that  at  this  sight.  Napoleon  exclain^ed  to  those  a* 
round  him,  "Behold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  !  *"    p.  133-35. 

The  Action  commenced  precisely  at  six  o'clock  on  the  raoni«* 
ing  of  the  7th ;  and  the  chief  object  of  contest,  where  our 
gutbor  was  stationed,  was  a  redoubt  in  the  centre  of  the  posi^ 
tion.  This  redoubt  was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  French, 
after  a  tremendous  loss.  It  was  then  stormed  by  the  Russians, 
under  the  fire  of  300  pieces  of  cannon,  and  they  were  advanc-' 
ing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  Freinch  centre,  when  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  General  Friand»  who,  with  a  battery 
of  24  pieces  of  cannon,  carried  death  and  destruction  into  their 
ranks.     The  interesting  narrative  of  our  author  thus  proceeds^ 

*  The  Viceroy  seized  this  decisive  moment,  and,  flying  to  the 
i^ght,  ordered  a  simultaneons  attack  of  the  grand  redoubr,  by  the 
first,  third,  and  fourteenth  di? isions.  Having  arranged  all  three  in 
order  of  batde,  these  troops  advanced  with  cool  intrepidity.  They 
approached  even  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy,  when  a  snddeiv 
discharge  of  grape-shot  from  the  whole  of  their  artillery  spread  dc^. 
struction  and  consternation  through  our  ran^s.  Our  troops  were' 
staggered  at  this  fatal  reception  ^  but  the  Prince  knew  how  co  reani- 
M0M  dietr  spirits^  by  osiliing  to  the  T«Rcdleatio»  oi  each  regiment  th« 
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cntumststices  in  which'  they  had  fennerlj  corered  diemsdres  vidi- 
gloiy*  To  one  he  said*  *^  Preserve  that  courage  which  has  gained 
jon  the  title  of  InTincible ;  **  to  another,  **  Remember,  your  repu- 
tation depends  on  this  day  ;  '^  then,  turning  towards  the  9th  of  the 
Kne,  he  said  to  them  with  emotion,  ^'  Brare  soldiers,  remember  you 
were  with  me  at  Wagram,  when  we  broke  the  enemy's  centre*'^ 
By  these  words,  and  stiU  more  by  his  example,  he  inflamed  the  ▼«• 
loor  of  his  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that,  shouting  with  joy,  they  a- 
giftin  marched  with  ardour  to  the  redoubt*  His  highness  riding  a-^ 
leng  the  line,  arranged  the  attack  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  led 
h  himself  at  the  head  of  Broussier's  division.  At  the  same  instant, 
a  division  of  cuirassiers,  from  the  centre  of  the  army,  rushed  on  the 
redoubt,  and  (>£Eered  to  our  astonished  sight  a  grand  and  sublime, 
specude.  The  vriiole  eminence^  which  overhung  us,  appeared  ia. 
an  instant  a  mass  of  moving  iron :  the  glitter  of  die  arms,  and  the 
rays  of  die  sun  reflected  from  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  dra-. 
goonsy  mingled  with  the  flames  of  the  cannon  that  on  every  side  vo- 
mited forth  death,  gave  to  the  redoubt  the  appearance  of  a  volcano^ 
m  the  midst  of  the  army. 

^  The  enemy's  infantry,  placed  near  this  point,  behind  a  ravine^ 
iept  up  so  destructive  a  fire  on  our  cuirassiers,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed immediately  to  retire.  Oar  infantry  took  their  place ;  and,  turn- 
mg  the  redoubt  to  the  right  and  left,  recommence^  a  furious  combat 
with  the  Russians,  whose  efibrts  rivalled  our  own. 

*  The  Viceroy  and  his  staflT,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  tremendous 
fire,  remained  at  the  head  of  Broussier's  division,  followed  by  the 
ISth  and  SOth  regiments.  They  advanced  on  the  redoubt,  anc^  en- 
tering it  by  the  breast* work,  massacred  on  their  pieces,  the  cannon- 
eers diat  served  them.  Prince  Kutusofi^,  who  had  witnessed  this  at- 
tack, immediately  ordered  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  to  advance 
and  endeavour  to  retake  the  position.  These  were  the  best  of  their 
cavalry.  The  shock  between  their  cuirassiers  and  ours  was  therefore 
terrible;  and  one  may  judge  of  the  fury  with  which  both  parties 
fought,  when  the  enemy,  in  quitting  the  field,  left  it  completely  co« 
vered  with  dead. 

*  The  interior  of  the  redoubt  presented  a  horrid  picture.  The 
dead  were  heaped  on  one  another.  The  feeble  cries  of  the  wounded 
were  scarcely  heard  amid  the  surrounding  tumult.  Arms  of  every 
description  were  scattered  over  the  field  of  battle.  The  parapets,.  • 
half  demolished,  had  their  embrasures  entirely  destroyed.  Their 
places  were  distinguished  only  by  the  cannon,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  dismounted  and  separated  from  the  broken  carriages.  In 
die  midst  of  this  scene  of  carnage,  I  discovered  the  body  or  a  Rus- 
sian cannoneer,  decorated  with  three  crosses.    In  one  hand  he  held 

%  broken  sword,  and  with  the  other  firmly  grasped  die  carriage  of 
tlie  gun  at  which  he  had  so  valiantly  fought. 

*  All  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  redoubt  chose  rather  to  perish^ 
4ian  to  yield.    The  generalwho  commanded  thtm,  woold  ha?«^ 
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dbmd  Hmt  bte^  if  hit  valour  had  not  preserY«d  his  life.  Thk 
brave  soldier  had  sworn  to  die,  at  his  po8t»  and  he  would  have  kept 
his  oath.  Seeing  all  his  companions  dead  around  hin)»  he  endea- 
voured to  precipitate  himself  on  our  swords;  and  he  would  have  ine- 
vitablj  met  bis  death,  had  not  the  honour  of  taking  such  a  prisoner 
arrested  the  cruelty  of  the  soldiers.  The  Viceroy  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Asselin^  who 
conducted  him  to  the  Emperor^ '    p.  139 — 142. 

The  Russians  having  evacuated  their  position  during  the 
night,  the  field  of  battle  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  French;, 
and  never,  perhaps,  did  any  human  eye  behold  such  a  spectacle 
of  misery  and  slaughter.  The  ground  for  about  the  space  of  « 
square  league,  was  literaQy  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
In  many  places  the  bursting  of  shells  had  promiscuously  heaped 
together  men  and  horses.  The  fire  of  the  howitzers  had  been 
so  destructive,  that  heaps  of  bodies  lay  scattered  over  the  plain  ; 
and  where  the  ground  was  not  encumbered  with  the  slain,  it  was 
covered  with  broken  lances,  muskets,  helmets,  and  cuirasses* 
or  with  grape-shot  and  bullets,  as  numerous  as  hailston^  after  a 
inolent  storm.    *  But  the  most  horrid  spectacle  (continues  our 

*  author)  was,  the  interior  of  ibe  ravines,  where  almost  aH  the 

*  wounded,  who  were  aUe  to  drag  themselves  along,  had  taken  re- 

*  fiige  to  avoid  further  injury.     These  miserable  creatures,  heap* 

*  ea  one  upon  another,  and,  swimming  in  their  blood,  utter* 

*  ed  the  most  heart-rending  gi*oans.     xliey  frequently  invoked 

*  death  with  piercing  cries,  and  eagerly  besought  us  to  put  aa 

*  end  to  their  agonies. '  Such  are  some  of  the  details  of  this 
glorious  battle,  which  we  lay  before  our  readers,  not  for  the  pur-^ 

^  pose  of  shocking  their  feelings,  but  because  we  think  they  serve 
to  place  what  is  called  military  glonr  in  its  true  light — and  thus» 
in  some  measure^  to  correct  those  &lse  impressions  under  which 
mankind  have  been,  in  all  ages,  so  much  blinded  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  warrior's  exploits.  They  would  answer  a  still  greater 
purpose,  if  they  would  tend  to  soften  the  hearts  of  those  cold 
and  calculating  politicians,  who  make  war  without  any  consider- 
ation of  its  miseries,  and  regard  the  plea  of  humanity  as  a  vul- 
gar commonplace,  altogether  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
of  their  magnanimous  deUberations. 

After  the  batde  of  the  Moskwa,  the  French  army  pursued^ 
without  resistance,  its  triumphant  march  to  Moscow.  The  4tli 
corps  marching  on  the  left  by  the  route  of  Zwenighorod,  passed 
several  deserted  villages  and  magnificent  castles  which  the  Co^ 
sacks  had  pillaged.  The  corn,  newly  ripe,  was  either  trodden 
down  or  eaten  by  the  Kussian  cavalry,  and  the  hay-stacks  which 
covered  the  country,  being  committed  to  the  flames,  spread  all 
around  an  impenetrable  smoke.     Havipg  arrived  at  a  small  vilv 
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hf^,  the  Viceroy  ascended  an  eminence,  Mid  long  examhieel 
whether  Moscow  could  be  seen.  Being  still  concealed  hf  tfa)^ 
intervening  hills,  nothing  was  perceived  bat  clouds  of  dtist, 
which,  rising  parallel  with  the  march  of  the  grand  army,  indi- 
cated the  route  which  it  liad  pursued.  At  length,  Moscow,  s6 
lon^  and  ardently  wished  for,  was  plainly  perceived ;  and  the 
author  gives  the  following  picturesque  description  of  the  first 
OUHp  d'ceil  of  this  celebrated  city. 

*  We  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  and  amidst  the  dust,  long  co« 
lumns  of  Russian  cavalry,  all  marching  towards  Moscow^  and  aTI  re*' 
tiring  behind  the  town,  as  soon  as  we  approached  it.  While  the 
fourth  corps  was  constructing  a  bridge  across  the  Moskwa,  the  staif^ 
about  two  o'clock,  established  itself  on  a  lofly  hill,  whence  we  per- 
ceived a  thousand  elegant  and  gilded  steeples*  which,  glittering  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  appeared  at  the  distance  like  so  mi^ny  flaming 
globes.  One  of  these  globes,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pillar,  or 
an  obelisk,  had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  balloon,  suspended  in  Uitf 
air.  Transported  with  delight  at  this  beautiful  spectacle,  wht£h  was 
the  more  gratifying,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  ob« 
fects  which  we  had  hitherto  seen,  we  could  not  sruppress  our  joy  ; 
but,  with  one  spontaneous  movement,  we  all  exclaimed,  Moscow  t 
Moscow/  At  the  sound  of  this  wisbed-for  name,  the  soldiers  ran  up 
the  hill  in  crowds,  and  each  discover.ed  new  wonders  every  instant.- 
One  admired  a  noble  chateau  on  our  left,  the  elegant  architecture  o£ 
which  displayed  more  than  eastern  magnificence ;  another  directed 
his  attention  towards  a  palace  or  a  temple ;  but  all  were  struck  with, 
the  superb  picture  which  this  immense  town  afforded.  It  is  situate^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  The  Moskwa  is  seen  meandering 
through  the  richest  meadows ;  and  after  having  fertilized  the  neigh« 
bouring  country,  takes  its  course  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
Peparating  an  immense  cluster  of  houses,  built  of  wood,  stone,  and 
brickij,  constructed  in  a  style  which  partakes  of  the  Gothic  and  mo* 
dorn  architecture,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  architecture  of  every* 
different  nation  is  strangely  mingled.  The  walls,  tarionsly  painte<h' 
the  domes  covered  with  lead  or  slates,  or  glittering  with  gold,  ofbr- 
ed  the  most  pleasing  variety ;  whilst  the  terraces  before  the  pabce8#< 
the  obelisks  over  tlie  gates,  and,  above  all,  the  steeples^— really  pre*: 
sented  to  our  eyes  one  of  those  celebrated  cities  of  Asia,  wh^  we 
had  thought  had  only  existed  in  the  creative  inuginaSion  of  the  AriH 
bian  poets. '     p.  1 78—1 80. 

^  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  afifordfl  the  author  ample  mate* 
rials  for  awfuland  affecting  description.  "Wlien  the  French  e»^ 
tered  the  city,  they  found  it  desolate.  No  cry,  nor  noise  of  any 
sort  wa«  heard  ;  but  a  thick  smoke  was  obserted  to  arise  in  the 
form  of  a  column,  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  advanced 
ivith  cautious  steps,  frightened  at  the  bneliness  of  the  i^reets# 
and  apprehensive  of  treachery*    In  the  middle  of  the  towa^  seat 
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the  Exchange,  a  few  inhabitants  were  seen  assembled  arodhd 
the  Kremlin  ;  and  farther  on«  a  ci*owd  of  soldiers  exposed  to  sate 
a  vase  colIecti(»i  of  articles  which  they,  had  pillaged.  Advancing 
still  farther  into  the  city,  the  number  of  soldiers  increased ; 
they  were  seen  id  troops,  carrying  on  their  backs  pieces  of  clotb> 
loiives  of  sogsir,'  and  whol^  bales  o^  merchandise.  Our  author 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  fot  thisi  shocking  disdrder^  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  smoke  which  be  ha4  seen  on  entering  the  town^ 
proceeded  from  the  Exchange,  which  was  full  of  goods;  and  to 
which  the  ^  Russians  set  fire*  when  they  commenced  their  retreat. 
Being  impelled  by  curiosity  to  advance,  he  at  length  penetrated 
into  Uie  interior  of  the  building,  which  was  by  this  time  a  prey 
to  the  flames;  and  he  proceeds  with  his  narrative  in  the  foUov^ 
ing  terms. 

*  No  cry,  no  tumult  was  hekrd  in  this  scene,  of  horror.  Everjr 
one  foiind  abundaiftly  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  plunder.  No* 
thing  was  h^ard  but  the  Crfcckliag  of  the  flanies^  and  th/d  nqise  of  the 
doors  thiit  were  broken  open—and  occasionally  a  dr^idiul  Crash  causr 
ed  by  the  falling  in  of  some  vault. .  Cottons^  muslins,  and  in  shprt 
all  the  KQOSt  costly  productidnl  of  Ewrope  and  of  Asia,  were  a  prqy 
to  the  flames.  The  cellars  were  filled  with  sugar,  oil,  and  vitriol ; 
these  burning  ail  at  once  in  the  iubterraneoUs  warehouses,  sent  forth 
torrents  of  flame  through  thick  iron  grates,  and  presented  a  striking 
image  of  the  mouth  of  heJK  It  was  a  spectacle  both  terrible  and  af- 
fecting. Even  the  most  hardened  minds  were  struck  with  a  convic- 
tion that  so  great  a  calamity  would  on  some  future  day,  c^l  forth  thjel 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  authors  of  such  crime^. '    p.  19^ 

It  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  fire  woUJd,hot  extend  beyom} 
the  Exchange.  But  every  one  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
regret,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  .day,  the  oonflagra-^ 
ticH}  was  seen  n^ng  on  every  side-^the  wind,  which  was  violent^ 
giving  irrestible  fury  to  the  flames.  A  great  part  of  the  popu-^ 
latioii  df  Moscow,  concealed  in  cellars,  or  other  secret  rece^bes 
of  their  houses,  were  now  seen  rushing  in  dismay  from  theif 
hiding-places ;  sdme  carrying  with  them  their  roost  {Precious  ef- 
fects, while  others  saVed  on^  their  children,  who  were  cbsely 
clasped  in  th^ir  atos.  Hhe  fire  sobH  reached  the  fine^  paru  6f 
the  cityi  and  involved  in  indiscriminate  ruin  all  the  most  coitlf 
monuments  of  architecture  and  taste.  *  The  hospitals  too  (con- 
'  tinues  our  author),  which  contained  20^0  wounded  Itussiansp 

*  now  b^fan  to  burn.     This  offered  a  iiarrowufig  and  dreadful 

*  spectacle.  Almost  all  of  thede  miserablle  crcfatur^  perished* 
^  A  few  who  still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling,  haUUmmt^ 
'  among  the  smokiilg  ruins ;  and  others,  grOaniing  under  heaps 
^  of  dwi  bcdie^,  endeavour^  in  V«dn  to  extricate  them* 
^  sdvea  from  the  horrible  destrttctiont  which  surrounded  them* ' 
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The  confusion  and  tumult  whu^  every  where  prevaikd,  was 
still  farther  increased,  when  the  soldiers  received  permission  to 
pillage  the  city*  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  prostitute^ 
Were  then  seen  eagerly  running  about  the  streets,  ransacking  the 
deserted  pakces,  and  carrying  off  whatever  could  gratify  their 
avarice.  ^  Some  (continues  the  narrative)  covered  themselves 
>  with  stuft  richly  worked  with  gold  ;  some  were  enveloped  in 

*  beautiful  and  costly  fiirs,  while  others  dressed  themselves  in 
^  women's  and  children's  pelisses ;  and  even  the  gallej^^slaves 
^  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid  eourt  dresses  ; 
^  the  rest  crowded  into  the  cellars,  and,  forcing  open  the  doors,. 
^  drank  the  most  luscious  wines,  and  carried  off  an  immense 

*  booty,  " 

The  approach  of  night  added  new  sorrows  to  the  conflagra-^ 
tion,.ana  the  narrative  contains  the  following  description  of  this 
dreadfU  scene. 

*  Penetrated  by  s^  many  calamities,  I  heped  that  the  shades  of 
liight  would  cast  a  veil  over  ^e  dreadful  scene ;  but  they  contribute 
<ed,  on  the  contrary,  to  rcnckr  the  conflagration  more  visible.  The 
violence  of  the  flames,  which  extended  from  north  to  south,  and  were 
strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  produced  the  most  awful  appearance, 
en  a  sky  which  was  darkened  by  the  thickest  smoke.  Nothing  cotild 
equal  the  anguish  which  absorbed  every  feeling  heart,  and  which  was 
increased  in  the  dead  of  the  night>  by  the  cries  of  the  miserable  vic- 
tims who  were  savagely  murdeml,  or  by  the  screams  of  the  young 
females,  who  fled  fov  protection  to  their  weeping  mothers,  and  whose 
ineffectual  struggles  tended  only  to  inflame  the  passion  of  dim  vio- 
lators. To  these  dreadful  groans  and  heart-rending  cries,  which 
every  moment  broke  upon  the  eor,  were  added^  the  bowlings  of  the 
dogs,  which,  chained  to  the  doors  of  the  palaces,  according  to  the 
(uistom  at  Moscow,  could  not  escape  from  the  fire  which  surrounded 
them* 

.  *  I  flattered  myself  that  sleep  would  for  a  while  release  me  from 
these  revolting  scenes :  but  the  most  frightful  recollections  crowded 
upon  me,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  evening  again  passed  in  review. 
My  wearied  senses  seemed  at  last  sinking  into  repose,  when  the  light 
«f  a  near  and  dreadful  conflagration,  piercing  into  my  room,  sudden- 
ly awoke  me.  I  thought  that  my  room  was  a  prey  to  the  flames.  It 
was  no  idle  dream ;  for,  when  I  approached  the  window,  I  saw  that 
our  quarters  were  on  fire,  and  that  the  house  in  which  I  lodged,  was 
in  the  utmost  danger.  Sparks  were  thickly  fallioc  in  our  yard,  and 
J)n  the  wooden  roofe  of  our  stables.  I  ran' quickly  to  my  landlord 
and  his  family.  Perceiving  their  danger,  they  had  already  cjuttted" 
tfieir  hlfbitatien,  and  had  retired  to  a  subterranean  vault,  which  af- 
forded them  moi*e  security*  I  found  them  with  their  servants  alt 
assembled  there ;  nor  coidd  I  prevail  on  them  to  leave  it,  for  tbey 
dseaded  our  soldiers  more  than  the  fire.  The  father  was  sitting  on 
the  threshold  of  the  dooi*,  andappeared  desirous  of.aKteasing,.b]^tbia 
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Sacrifice  of  his* own  life,  the  ferocity  of  those  barbarians,  who  ad* 
vanced  tp  insult  his  family.  Two  of  his  daughters,  pale,  with  dis'^cv- 
elled  hair,  and  whose  tears  added  to  their  beauty,  disputed  jvith 
him  the  honour  of  the  martyrdom.  I  at  length  succeeded  in  snatch- 
ing them  by  violence  from  their  asylum,  under  which  they  would 
otherwise  soon  have  been  buried.  '     p.  210,  212. 

.The  fourth  corps  haviiij]r  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow, 
proceeded  towards  Peter's  Row,  where  it  encamped  ;  and  here 
the  author  saw  the  wretched  inhabitants  taking  their  departure 
from  thdr  ruined  habitations,  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither. 
He  describes  this  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  following  terms. 

*  At  that  moment,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  I  witnessed  the  most 
dreadful  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  namely,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  drawing  upon  some  mean 
vehicles  all  that  they  had  been  able  to  save  from'  the  conflagration. 
The  soldiers,  having  robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and  wo- 
men were  slowly  and  painfully  dragging  along  these  little  carts, 
some  of  which  contained  an  infirm  modier,  otliers  a  paralytic  old 
man,  and  others  the  npissrable  wrecks  of  half-consumed  furniture ; 
children,  half  naked,  followed  these  interesting  grouper.  AfilicttoD» 
to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a  stranger,  was  inipressed  even  on 
their  features ;  and,  when  the  toldiers  approached  theai,  they  ran 
crying  into  the  .arms  of  their  mothers. '     p.  21 4. 

Moscow  continued  burning  for  nearly  four  days;  and  al« 
tliough  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  yvhole  French  army  was 
connpeUed  to  bivouack  in  the  fields.  'She  staff- oflkers,  pimped 
roiMid  the  chateaux^  where  their  generals  resided,  were  quartec- 
cd  in  gardens,  under  grottos,  Chinese  pavilions,  or  green-nousei , 
whilst  the  horses,  tied  under  acacias,  or. linden  trees,  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  hedges  or  beds  of  flowers.  The.  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  a  camp  thus  distributed,  was  still  farther 
heightsned  by  the  lingular  costume  of  the  troops,  who,  to  avv>id 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had  put  on  all  the  different  na- 
tional dresses  which  used  to  be  seen  at  Moscow^  and  which  gavp 
such  a  brilliant  variety  to  the  public  walhs  of  that  city.  The 
army  presented  the  appearance  of  a  carnival^  abundance  reign- 
ed in  the  camp  $  and  the  soldiers,  though  they  were  deluded  with 
rftin,  and  immersed  in  mud,  found  ample  consolation  lor  those 
inconveniencies  in  their  good  cheer,  and  in  the  traffick  whic)^ 
tbey  carried  on  with  the  plunder  of  Moscow,  Although  they 
were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  enter  the  city,  they  were  continuaj- 
h  returning  tinder  variow  pretences  to  dig  iu  the  ruins  of  die 
Kremlin.  Here  they  discovered  entire  magazines,  from  which 
they  drew  a  profusion  of  articles  of  every  description ;  so  that  the 
French  camp  resembled  a  great  fair,  at  which  each  soldier,  con- 
certed into  a  mercb«Dt)  offered  for  sale  the  most  valuable  goods  j 
..        •  Bba 
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and  although  he  had  no  house  to  dheker  him  ifom  the  iDcIemetK 
ty  of  the  weathe^y  he  usecf  at  his  table  the  finest  chhia  dishes, 
drank  out  of  silver  vases,  and  possessed  in  short  every  elegant 
and  expensive  article  of  luxury. 

But  under  all  this  show  of  artificial  weaMi,  the  Freqch  army 
soon  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  real  want.  Part  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops^  in  evacuating  Moscov,  liad  fallen  back  towards- 
tVladimir  i  but  the'  greater  part  hiTving  descended  the  Moskwa, 
on  the  road  to  Kolonnia,  were  stationed  along  the  river ;  and, 
in  these  positions,  assisted  by  the  peasantry,  armed  at  the  ex- 
pend of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  they 
beset  all  the  great  roads-intercepted  the  enemy's  convoys — ^har- 
rassed  his  fora^er&— "and  thus  fenced  him  into  continual  battles^ 
for  the  miserable  suppKes  still  afforded  by  the  wasted  country. 
These  evils  increased  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  which  subsistence  had  to  be  brought.  The  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  forage ;  and  though  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  and  all  such 
superfluities  were  easily  procured,  the  troops  were  in  want  of 
absolute  necessaries*  In  this  critical  situation,  Bonaparte  had 
recourse  to  negociation.  But  this  expedient,  90  often  practised 
with  success,  failed  at  last.  The  Russian  generals  exactly  com  * 
prehended  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  enem/s  position,  uA 
•  having  wasted  their  country,  and  burned  their  ca^hal,  they  were 
resolved  to  await  thcissue  of  this  desperate  pobcy.  Every  p«« 
dfic  overture  being  therefore  steadily  rejected,  Bonaffarte  was 
at  length  compelled  to  issue  hb  orders  for  the  retreat  on  the 
10th  October. 

The  departifre  of  the  French  army  from  Moscow^  loaded  fddf 
spoil,  is  aptly  compared  by  our  author  to  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Koman  aormi^  from  the  ruins  of  Troy  or  of  Carthage>  •  The 
long  files  of  carriages,  in  three  or  four  ranks,  filled  with  the 
bo(^  which  the  soldiers  had  snatched  from  the  flames,  extend-^ 
ed  for  several  leagues,  while  the  train^pf  camp  followers  was  in^ 
creased  by  a  large  proportion  of  Moscovite  peasantry  and  wo-» 
men.  The  rear  was  closed  by  numerous  waggons  nHed  with 
trophies ;  among  which  were  Turkish  and  Persian  standardsf 
torn  from  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Czars ;  aod* 
lastly,  followed  the  celebrated  cross  of  St  iwan'.  For  several 
days  the  retreat  was  cpnducted  with  little  interrilption.  Bot 
when  the  French  army  approaebed  rf>e  village  of  Maio-larosia* 
vitz^  it  was  found  to  oe  occupied  by  the  cncmy^  A  despamtfir 
contest  imm^iately  commenced ;  tmd  thongh  the  FFencti  sue 
ceeded  in  recovering  this  important  post,  they  were  outflanked 
towards  the  close  of  the  engagement  by  the  R^isdans,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  preoccupy  the  line  of  their  retreat  by  Mec)ouiit| 
A)ukbnoU|  and  Elnia,  imd  lo  force  tbem  upon  the  great  rmd 
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of  Smolensko,  over  which  they  had  advanced,  and  which^  hf 
the  united  efforts  of  both  armies,  was  converted  into  a  desart, 
destitute  both  of  food  and  shelter.  Here  the  army  experienced 
all  the  miseries  of  cold  and  hunger.  The,  horses  perished  in 
fpte&t  numbers ;  and  bag^^  and  ammunition  waggons  had,  in 
consequence,  to  be  left  behmd  ;  while  the  Russian  light  cavalry, 
joined  occasionally  by  the  infantry  and  artillery,  cJosely  follow- 
ed, watching  the  favourable  moment  for  an  advantageous  at- 
tack. Hitherto^  however,  these  variolas  evils  wer^  supported 
with  singular  patience  and  resolution.  But  the  ardour  pf  the 
soldier  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  ts^cess  of  his  misery  $  and, 
in  contemplating  pis  gomplic^ted  sufferings,  our  author  giyes 
yent  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  strain  of  energetic  descrip- 
tipn. 

*  (November  6di.)  We  inarched  tow^4s  Snrolensko  widi  an 
ardour*  which  redoubled  our  strength  ;  and,  approaching  Dorogho- 
boul,  distant  from  tha^t  city  onJf  twenty  leagues,  th^  thought  that 
in  three  days  we  should  feach  the  ^d  of  all  our  misfo^unes,  filled 
T18  with  the  most  iQtoif.ic^ting  joy  ;  when  suddenly  ibfi  atmosphere^^ 
which  had  hithcirto  heeo  so  foriuiant,  ws^  ploud^  by  cold  amd  dense 
wapours.  The  sun,  enveloped  by  the  diickest  mists,  disappeared 
iroin  our  sight ;  and  tb^  snow  falling  in  large  flakes,  in  an  insunt 
obKured  the  day,  and  con^nded  the  earm  with  the  sky.  The 
vnndy  furiously  blowing,  howled  dreadfully  through  the  forests,  and 
4yverwhdn>ed  uie  firs,  aJready  bent  down  widi  the  ice ;  while  the 
country  around,  as  £ur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented,  unbiroken, 
one  white  and  savage  appearance^ 

*  The  soldiers,  vainly  struggling  wkb  the  sno^  and  the  whid 
which  rushed  upon  them  ^th  ^te  violence  of  a  whirlwind,  could  no 
longer  dtstinguisb  tb^  road,  and,  falling  into  the  ditches  which  bor- 
dered it,  there  fo^nd  a  graye.  Others  pressed  on  towards  the  end 
of  thei^  Joi^-ney,  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  along,  badlj 
mounted,  badly  plothed^  with  nothing  to  eat,  Nothing  to  drink,  shi- 
vering wldi  the  cold,  and  groaning  with  pain.  Becoming  selfish 
through  despair,  they  afforded  neither  succour,  nor  even  one  glance 
of  pity  to  t^Qit  wboj  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  dis(^e,  expired  a- 
tonfki  them.  {loi^  many  unfortunate  lyings,  on  that  dreadful  day, 
dyine  of  ^o^d  and  famine,  struggled  hard  with  the  agonies  of  death! 
We  heard  solne  of  them  fainuy  bidding  the^r  last  adieu  to  their 
friends  and  co^nirades.  Odiers,  as  they  drew  their  last  breath,  pro- 
Bocmced  the  name  of  their  modiers,  their  ^ves,  their  native  coun- 
try, which  th^y  were  never  more  to  see.  The  rigour  of  the  frost 
soon  seized  op  their  benumbed  Kmbs,  and  penetrated  through  the 
'whole  frzme«  Stretched  on  the  road,  we  could  distinguish  only  the 
beaps  of  snow  which  covered  them,  and  which,  at  almost  every 
step,  formed  litde  undulations, like  so  many  graves.  At  the  same 
^me,  vast  flights  of  ravens,  abandoning  the  plain  to  take  refuge  in 
4^  neighbouring  fprests^  croaked  nsouinfully  as  they  passed  ey||§ 
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<ni'r  heacjs  ;  and  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  followed  ds  from  Mos« 
cowt  and  lived  solely  on  our  mangled  remains,  howled  around  us^ 
as  if  they  would  hasten  the  period  when  we  wete  to  become  their 
prey. 

<  From  that  day  the  army  los^  its  courage  and  its  military  atti* 
tude.  The  soldier  no  longer  obeyed  his  cfiicer,  ^he  cfiicer  sepa* 
rated  himself  from  his  general.  The  regiments,  disbanded,  marched 
in  disorder.  Searching  for  food,  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
plain,  burning  and  pillaging  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  The  hors- 
es fell  by  thousands.  T^e  cannon  and  ihe  waggons  which  had  been 
abandoned,  served  only  to  obstruct  the  way.  No  sooner  had  the 
soldiers  separated  from'  the  ranks,  than  they  were  assailed  by  a  po- 
pulation eager  to  avenge  the  horrors  of  which  it  had  been  the  vic- 
tim. The  Cossacks  came  to  the  succour  of  the  peasants,  and  drove 
back  to  the  great  road,  already  filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
those  of  the  followers  who  escaped  from  the  carnage  made  ^mong 
them.'    p. 287-290.  * 

When  the  fourth  corps  arrived  at  DorogHobouf,  they  found 
the  houses  burnt  by  the  troops  who  had  preceded  them.  The 
magazines  wore  pillnged  ;  and  the  brandy,  which  would  have 
revived  the  fainting  soldier,  was  poured  into  the  streets.  The 
road  had  also  become  so  slippery,  that  the  exhausted  cattle  coulcl 
po  longer  draw  either  the  cannon  or  tlie  baggage  j  great  part  of 
wliich  was  of  necessity  abandoned.  But  it  was  at  the  passage 
of  the  river  Wop,  which  took  place  oh  the  9th,  that  the  corps 
of  the  Vicerov  suffered  the  severest  Josses.  A  detachment  of 
engineers  hacfbceri  sent  forward  the  day  before  to  construct  a 
bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  troops,  The  bridge,  however,  -aP- 
ter  being  nearly  finished,  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  swell- 
injg  of  the  water  during  the  night  5  and  when  the  Viceroy  and 
the  main  body  arrived,  they  found,  to  their  astonishment  iind 
consternation,  the  army  and  the  baggage  ranged  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  ,In  this  critical  situation,  without  the  means  of 
escape,  the  Cossacks  advanced  in  great  numbers  to  harass  the 
flying  enemy  ,•  the  firing  between  them  and  the  sharp-shooters 
was  already  heard;  and  it  was  only  by  ihe  well-direrted  attack 
of  some  chosen  troops  that  they  were  finally  repulsed.  Colonel 
Pelibnti  being  ordered  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  guard  J 
and  to  set  an  example  of  intrepidity  by  crossing  the  ford,  ad- 
vanced, witli  the  water  reaching  to  his  waist,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  accumulated  ice  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers.  The 
Viceroy  followed  with  his  whole  itafl',  ^^^  some  waggons  and 
artillery  were  also  safiely  got  over.  But  the  camion  continually 
pabsing  over  the  :^ame  trttck,  formed  ruts  so  deep  f  Lax  it  was 
ibund  impossible  to  draw  them  out ;  and  the  only  accessible  ford 
beinii  thus  choked  up,  about  i 00' pieces  of  artillery  were  here 
9l)aadoned;  beside  a  great  number  of  ammunixion  and  provi-* 
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^ion  wa^^ns,  and  carriages  of  every  description,  which,  as 
fioon  as  they  were  relinquished  by  their  owners,  were  plundered 
hy  the  troops.  In  these  drcumstances,  the  alarm  was  general, 
more  especially  among  the  camp  followers  on  the  oppoj^ite  side 
of  the  river,  chiefly  consisting  ot  the  sick  and  wouf>ded  soldiers, 
vhose  feeble  attempts  to  cross,  presented  a  most  distressing  spec- 
tade,     *  The  cries  of  those  (observes  -our  author)  who  were 

•  passing  the  ford  ;  the  consternation  of  others  who  were  pre- 

*  paring  to  descend,  and  whom,  %vith  their  horses,  we  every 

•  moment  saw  overwhelmed  by  the  current;  the  despair  of  the 

•  women,  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  and  the  terror  even  of 

•  the  soWiers,  rendered  this  passage  a  scene  so  horrible,  that  the 
"*  very  recollection  of  it,  yet  terrifies  those  who  witnessed  it.  * 

The  troops  who  succeeded  in  <;rossing  the  river,  had  scarcely 
tegun  to  proceed  on  their  march,  when  the  feeble  and  disorder- 
ly throng  on  the  opp<  site  shore  were  overwlielmcd  by  a  general 
xittack  of  the  enemy's  cavalrj'.  The  Cossacks  were  seen  sharing 
the  bloody  spoils  of  their  miserable  captives,  whom  they  fre^ 
4:|uently  slript  naked,  and  Ifeft  to  perish  miserably  on  the  snow. 
A^ir  were  those  who  escaped  across  the  river  in  a  much  more 
■enviable  condition.  The  weather  had  now  become  dreadful  5 
^nd  t"he  array  had  frequently  to  encamp  in  the  open  air,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  against  whose  harassing  attacks,  there 
livas  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  to  oppose.  ^  1  lie  soldiersy 
(the  narrative  continues),  *  without  shoes,  and  almost  without* 

♦  clothes,  were  enfeeWed  by  fatigue  and  famine.  ISittiag  on 
^.  their  knapsacks,  they  slept  on  their  knees.  From  this  be- 
♦♦  numbing  posture,  they  only  rose  to  broil  someslices  ot  horso 
^  flesh,  or  to  melt  some  pieces  of  ice,  •  Often  they  had  no  wood, 
'*  and  to  make  their  fires,  they  destroyed  the  bouses  in  whi^h 

*  the  generals  lodged;  sometimes,  therefore,  when  we  awoke 
*•  in  the  morning,  the  village  which  we  had  seen  the  night'be* 

*  fore,  had  disappeared,  and  towns,  which  to,-day  were  uiitouch- 
"•  ed,  would  form  on  the  morrow  one  vast  conflagration. ' 

The  army  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  Sraolensko, 
where,  according  to  the  general  beliefi  ample  supplies  were  la 
store  for  their  refreshment,  and  where  the  harassed  soldier  al- 
ready pleased  himself  with  the  anticipation  of  abundance  and 
repose.  But  it  was  soon  found,  that  at  Smolendco  the  stock  ^of 
provisions  was  nearly  exhausted  9  and  the  dii»tribution  which 
4ook  place  was  so  dilatory,  that  the  magaaines  were  at  leni^ih 
pillaged  by  the  i'amished  and  impittjent  oiultitudes,  who  thus 
revelled  for  a  time  in  all  the  license  of  abundance.  Here  also 
I^onapartc  learnt,  that  the  road  to  Krasnoi,  which  was  the  next 
town  in  the  hne  of  bis  retreat,  was  occupied  by  the  Uussianor- 
py  Kjinder  Kutusofl^  who  bavin|;  defeated  the  Qorpn  of  Qerragusnf 
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ff  Hffiei^i  had  tho^  nM^ceeded  fn  dirowing  bimself  iota  Ae  i 
of  the  grand  French  anny.  Alarmed  uv  this  ioteUigeno^  he 
called  a  grand  military  council  of  all  the  gei^er^ls  of  divisioii 
and  the  naardials  of  the  empire;  and,  at  the  dose  of  their  deli- 
berations) he  himself  departed,  accompanied  \>y  hif  f^haaaeurs 
and  the  Polish  {ancers  of  (he  guard*  lo  th^  course  of  hia 
inarch,  he  eocount^ed  the  Russia  general,  through  wbiisQ 
army  he  made  his  way,  af^er  a  bloody  combat,  in  ivfaich  be  waa 
exposed  to  great  persoi^  ha^rd.  The  Iburth  cqips,  which 
set  out  next  day,  was  exposed  to  similar  perils,  and  was  only 
saved  from  fitter  destructioii  by  the  judicious  maopeuvfea  of  the 
Viceroy,  which  gabled  it  to  esd^ipe  from  the  enemy  during  the 
night '  The  following  affecting  description  is  given  by  our  ao* 
thor,  of  the  copditiofi  to  wh^ch  it  \t  was  |'^u(:ed  d^ing  th^ 
jnarch  ftpta  Smolensko. 

'  f  Marching  from  Smdlensko,  a  8j)ectacle  the  most  borrihle  was 
prestfirtted  to  opr  yiew*  From  that  point  till  we  arrived  at  a  wi«tch- 
ed  ruined  tiainlet,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  the  road 
was  entirely  covered  with  cannon  and  ammunition- waggops,  wliqh 
they  bad  scarce  time  to  spike,  or  to  blow  up.'  Horses  in  the  agonies 
lof  death  were  seen  at  eyenr  step ;  and  sometimet  whole  teams,  sink- 
ing under  their  labours,  fell  together.*  AH  the  defies  which  the  car- 
riages could  not  pass,  were'flllid  wj'tb  muskets,  helm^ti,  and  breast* 
plates.  Trunks  broken  bpen,  portmanteaus  torn  to  pieces,  and  gar^ 
hients  of  every  kind  were  scattered  over  the  valley.  At  every  little 
distance,  we  met  with  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  d>e  soldiers  had  at- 
tempted ti>  light  a  fii-e,  but  the  poor  wret^es  had  perished  ere  they 
could  accomplish  their  object'  We  saw  them  stretched  by  doieos 
around  the  green  branches  which  they  bad  vainly  endeavoured  to 
Jcindle ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  bodies,  that  they  would  have  ob- 
structed the  road,  (lad  not  die  soldiers  \>ttti  of^ten  employed  in  throw- 
ing them  into  the  ditches  atid  die  ruts. '  p.  SSt7« 

'  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  picture  more  deiplorable  than  the  bi- 
youac  of  the  staff.  Twenty-one  officers^  confounded  with  as  many 
servants,  had  cr^t  together  round  a  litde  pre,  under  an  execrable 
cart-hotise  scarcely  covered.  Behind  them  were  the  horses  ranged 
in  a  circle,  that  they  might  be  some  defence  against  the  violence  of 
the  wind^  which  blew  with  fury.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  that  we 
^6uld  scarcely  see  the  figures  of  those  who  wm  close  to  the  fire,  and 
^ho  wc*re  employed  in  blowing  the  coals  on  which  they  cooked  their 
Ibod.  The  reit,  wrapped  in  their  pe]|isses  or  thieir  cloaks,  lay  one 
Upon  anbther,  as  some  protection  from  the  cold :  nor  did  they  stir, 
except  to  abuse  those  who  trod  upon  them'  as  they  passed,  or  to  rail 
at  the  horses,  which  kicked  whenever  a  spark  fell  on  their  coats. ' 
t).S29.  ■ 

^  Th6  fourth  corps  having  eflFected  its  junction  with  the  troopa 
under  Napoleon,  a  desperate  attack  was  made  on  the  Russiaa 
i>ositiony  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  first  and  third  corps^ 
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mt  ihw  mirdi  from  Smolensko ;  and^  after  an  ob^oate  and 
bloody  action^  the  wrecks  of  the  difTerent  corps  being  reunited 
in  the  vicinity  of  Krasnoif  it  was  determined  to  proceed  with. 
uH  possible  expedition  to  the  Berezina,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  jiinction  of  the  Russian  armies  under  Admiral 
TschikakoiT  and  General  Wittgenstein,  then  on  their  marcii . 
|rom  Valbynia  and  the  Dwina,  to  seize  the  bridge  of  BorisoT^ 
and  there  to  dispute  with  the  retreating  enemy  the  passage  of 
the  river«  After  a  march  of  several  days,  during  whici)  the  army 
was  exposed  to  ali  the  evils  which  cold  and  famine  couid  inflict  ^ 
it  was  toundy  on  approaching  the  Beresina,  that  the  bridge  of  Bo-r 
risov  was  destroyed,  and  that  die  opposite  shore,  at  every  point 
where  a  passage  could  be  attempted,  was  lined  with  the  Uussiaa 
tropps.  In  this  critical  situation.  Napoleon,  ever  fertile  in  re- 
sources, contrived,  by  one  of  those  singular.manoeuvres  which. 
fiai^  him  among  the  first  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  toconstructy 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  opposition  of  the  Russians,  two  bruk^ 
fSt,  over  which  bis  army  proceeded  to  pass  widiout  further  moi^i^ 
pdcm.  Our  author  gives  a  frightful  description  of  the  mixture  of 
different  nations  which  now  crowded  the  banks  of  the  river.  Ger-^ 
liians,  Pdanders,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Croats,  Portuguese  and 
French"— all  pale,  emaciated,  dpog  with  hunger  and  cold,  haT- 
ing  nothing  tp  defend  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  but  tattered  pelisses,  and  sheep-skins  half  burnt,  were 
all  mingled  together,  disputing  and  quarrelling^  with  each  other 
in  their  various  languages,  and  frequently  uttering  the  moat 
mournful  lamentations : — Finally,  the  officers,  and  even  the  ge* 
nerals,  wrapped  up  in  pelisses  covered  with  dirt  and  filth,  con- 
founded with  the  ^Idiers,  and  abusing  those  who  pressed  up- 
on them,  or  who  braved  their  authority^  formed  a  scene  gf 
strange  confusion,  of  which  no  description  could  convey  the 
faintest  image.  Although  there  were  two  bridges,  o^ie  for  car- 
riages, and  the  other  for  foot  soldiers,  the  passage  was  so  com- 
pletely choked  up,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move;  and  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  bridge  for  the  cavalry  and  carriages  at 
length  broke  down.  Then  ensued  a  frightful  contention  between 
the  foot  soldiers  and  the  horsemen.  Numbers  perished  by  the 
bands  of  their  comrades,  or  were  suffocated  at  the  head  of  the 
^idge;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  so  choked  iq» 
every  avenue,  that  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over  heaps  of  car- 
cases to  arrive  at  the  river.  Some  who  were  buried  in  these 
heaps,  and  still  breathed,  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  deaths 
caught  hold  of  their  companions  who  were  marcning  over  thenu 
But  they,  in  order  to  disengage  themselves,  kicked  witli  vio* 
{cDce,  and  trampled  down,  without  remorse,  those  who  opposed 
.|heir  pasMge.    The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advan9iQg  at  al| 
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pobitB^  tiie  rear-guard  «t  length  fbniid  k  iiecesfiary  td  pssv  tW 
bridge,  which,  to  prevent  tbe  pursuit  of  the  Russians^  tb^ 
ivere  6h\\ged  hastily  to  bum,  leaving  more  than  20,000  sick  bnd 
wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
all  the  baggage  of  the  two  corps  which  had  lately  joined  fironi 
the  Dwina* 

The  march  from  the  Beresifia  presents  a  repetition  fyf  cakimiA 
ties  similar  to  those  already  described.  The  army  #aK  still  far- 
ther  wasted  by  cold  aild  farainci*  All  its  bag;g^i^^,  artillery,  and 
equipage  of  every  sort,  way  left  behind.  £iren  the  military 
ditest,  containing  about  five  milUMs  of  cto^nir,  waa  abandoned 
to  pillage;  and  of  the  400;Q0O 4ferriors  who,  in  June,  crossed 
the  Nieirten,  to  fix  for  ever  the  destinies  of  Russiar,  a  few  mi»- 
•eraWe  stragglers  only  rematited.  'Vhe  Viceroy,  when  he  ar^^ 
rived  at  Marienwerder,  found,  that  out  of  48,000  soldiers  who 
entered  Poland,  he  could  only  muster  about  800,  most  of  whom 
Were  wotKided. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  memorable  expedition.  And 
ahhowgb'we  may  lament  the  scenes  of  misery  which  it  produced, 
1»re  roust  nevertheless  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  that  vast  array, 
which  had,  for  ao  bng  a  period,  trampled  on  the  independenci 
of  Europe,  and  which  seemed,  at  length,  only  to  exist  fof  the 
jEmTf)oses  of  tyranny  and  mischief.  Generally  ^pesking,  indeed, 
we  have  no  great  liking  to  the  existence  of  great  armies ;  since, 
fcy  its  very  constitution,  an  arnjy  set*ms  to  be  the  natural  instru- 
ment of  violence  and  injiibtice.  A  thorough- bred  soldier  is  the 
xnere  creature  of  command.  His  warrant  is,  in  all  cases,  the 
order  of  his  superior,  to  whose  views  he  blindly  conforms,  bow- 
ever  adverse  they  may  be'  lo  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society ; 
while  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged  liave  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce,  in  the  lower  orders,  a  disdain  and  impatience 
of  puBceful  industry — in  the  higher,  a  restless  and  turbulent  am- 
bition— and  in  both,  a  brutal  contempt  for  the  comfort  and  the 
feelings  of  every  other  description  of  men.  To  maintain  a  large 
dass  of  men  with  such  habit**,  is,  we  think,  unsafe  and  very  in- 
expedient, since  it  is  in  reidity  providing  all  the  necessary  mate- 
mis  out  of  which  a  new  system  of  tyranny  may  be  built :  And, 
fcowever  circumstances  may  justify,  and  even  imperiously  require^ 
the  maintenance  of  large  armies,  it  should  never  be  (brgotten, 
that  a  military  force  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  and  decidedly 
linfavonrabie,  we  think,  to  the  progress  of  social  improvem^it. 

If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  again  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gra- 
tification of  individual  ambition ; — if^  as  we  have  learned  to  fear 
i^ince  this  sheet  was  sent  to  the  press,  the  Bttle  gleam  of  tranqwii- 
Sty  with  which  we  haVe  been  mocked  is  about  to  be  sw^owei^ 
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up  in  the  r^turhing  cloiid  of  war  ;--4f  blood  is  again  to  flow^ 
and  devastation  to  spread  over  the  fairest  portion  ©rthe  civitiz- 
ed  world,  it  is  to  the  unhappy  diiftision  ond  prevalence  of  ch« 
military  character  that  we  sh.^H  be  indebt<?d  for  ihi«  dreadful ' 
catastrophe.  It  is,  because  France  had  become  a^great  barrack 
of  diacontonted  soldiers,  languishing  in  inaetion,  and  eager  for 
pilkgeand  promotion  \ — because  her  intrigues  and  her  conqne^ts^ 
her  oonscriptioRs  and  her  legions  of  honour,  had  ticcustoniedthe 
predominant  part  of  her  po^ialation  to  the  deeper  and  more  ani- 
mating game  of' war,  with  its  hacnrd^  and  its  triumphs,'  its^dis* 
asters  and  glories,  and  estranged  their  hearts  from  the  naturtii 
feelings  and  cbities  of  reasonable  beings, — that  they  have  Hocked' 
anew  to  the  binody  and  dazzling  standard  of  a  leader  U^ho  hag 
no  pretext  for  raising  it  but  his  own  pei*sona]  aggrandisement^ 
nor  any  allurements  to  hold  out  but  to  the  sanguinary  and  un-r 
principled  ambition  of  military  adventurers.  It  is  sickening  tci 
TO  obliged  to  look  again  upon  such  scenes ;  and  to  think  that 
this  new  harvest  of  calamity  and  desolation  has  been  preparefl 
by  the  bu^  and  e^ger  hands  of  those  who  arc  to  reap  it.  France 
is  not  raided  now  by  any  splendid  illusion  of  liberty  or  virtue: 
&1C  invites  disorder  and  despotism  with  her  eyes  open ;  and 
openly  proclaims  war  against  the  independence  of  her  neigh- 
bours, without  ai^  other  pretext  than  the  gratification  of  her  ovm 
inordinalte  vanity  and  ambition. — Such  things  make  one  despair 
of  the  fortunes.of  mankind~rand  doubt  whether  the  species  be  f 
worthy  of  any  thing  better  than  the  servitude  to  which  it  seemi 
destined. 

If  we  in  this  country  coold  remain  mere  spectators  of  the 
tragic  scenes  that  seem  to  be  opening  arounvl  us,  we  nii^-lt 
shudder  at  their  atrocities  in  coiiipiirative  comfort,  Bivt,  ala^; ! 
we  are  destined,  as  nsrual,  to  be  the  first  in  the  contest,  and  tlie  last 
that  get  out  of  it.  We  shall  have  our  property-  tax  reen  acted ,  and , 
our  trade  once  more  ruined  ; — we  shall  have  bans  and  exixxli- 
tionsj-and  bloody  and  barren  victories — and  boastings  and  ditscan- 
tents — and  new  uniforms  and  issues  of  depreciated  paper.  We 
shall  alienate  Ireland  by  our  intolerance,  and  provoke  America 
by  our  iiv>olence ; — and  truckle  to  both  when  it  i^^  too  late  to 
aerve  our  purpose.  We  shall  subiidize  and  be  betrayed — and 
coalesce  and  be  deserted  ; — lose  character  by  pursuing  objects? 
of  our  own,  and  be  clieated  out  of  our  fair  share  of  the  advan-i 
tages  we  have  contributed  to  gain  j — tr!l,  after  four  or  five  jenrj^ 
war,  if  we  simuld  be  able  to  stand  it  so  long,  we  .%haii  have  con-* 
tracted  two  hundred  millions  of  new  debt,  and  tihall  find  it  al>- 
soluiely  in/po>sible  to  go  on.  • 

This  is  a  desponding  view,  it  may  be  said,  of  our  situation 
asKl  our  prospects  i — and  accidents,  no  doubt,  may  occur,  id 
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make  them  better.  Bat  if  Bonaparte  it  called  to  the  empire  of 
France  by  the  Toice  of  the  nation,  and  if  our  aflairs  are  to  be  mat 
naged  aa  tbey  have  been  managed  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  laal 
twenty  years,  we  do  think  it  is  the  natural  and  almost  the  inevitable 
result  <M  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed.  Who  can  relyagaiii 
on  such  a  coalition  as  that  which  dictated  the  peace  of  Paris?  or 
who  conld  expect  even  from  it^  the  same  triumphant  result  widi 
which  an  extraordinary  combini^ion  of  circumstances  then  re* 
warded  its  efforts ?  Ine  armies  of  France  hare  been  recruited 
since  that  extraordinary  campaign,  by  the  return  of  innumer*  , 
able  veterans  from  the  prisops  of  Kussia  and  Ejigland ;  while  the 
resources  of  the  hostile  powers  have  been  exhaiwted  Itf  the  kmg 
struggle  in  which  they  prevailed.  Their  injustice  to  rdand,  to 
Saxony,  to  Genoa,  have  planted  the  <ieeds  of  weakness  and  re« 
▼enge  in  the  viul  parts  of  the  system ;  and  probably  laid  the  ^ 
foundations  of  a  deeper  and  more  fatal  disunion.  ^Yf^^  ^^ 
answer  for  Austria,  between  her  jealousy  of  Russia  and  rrussi«t 
and  her  &mily  connexion  with  Napoleon  i  What  reliance  can 
now  be  placed  on  the  Crown.  Prince  of  Sweden,  or  on  tboee 
who  remember  the  burning  of  Copenhagen  ?  WiH  the  love  of 
Ferdinand  again  rovuse  the  Spanbb  peo}1Ie  to  arms-^or  the 
hopes  of  liberty  animate  the  republicans  of  Holland  to  contend 
for  their  new  monarch  ?  Finally,  will  any  man  itey  that  we  can 
affimi  to  pay  twenty  millions,  of  additiottal  taxes, — or  that  we  can 

Eo  on  many  years  in  active  hostility  against  such  a  foe,  without 
eing  called  on  to  pay  them  ? 
Au  this  may  be  a  vain  alarm :  But  we  do  not  flatter  oursdves 
that  it  is  8o«  We  know  nothing,  to  be  sure,  as  yet,  but  that 
Bonaparte  has  entered  Lyons  $  and  that  the  brother  of  Louis 
XVIIL  has  retired  before  him,  apparentlr  without  firing  a  shot. 
This  we  think,  however,  is  enougti ;  and  we  see  no  reason  now 
to  expect  that  any  effectual  stand  will  be  made  for  the  Bourbons 
in  any  part  of  France.  The  return  of  Bonaparteto  the  sovereign* 
ty,  however — ^his  restoration  by  the  unanimous  act  of  the  artuy,— » 
must  be  the  signal  for  general  war ;  and,  with  our'present  tem- 
per, and  our  present  rulers,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  fail 
to  be  the  first  and  the  most  rancorous  of  those  who  ^igage  in 
'  it.  To  the  consequences  of  such  a  war  we  confess  we  cannot 
k>ok  forward  without  consternation  and  anguish.  Nor  do  we 
see  how  we  can  be  relieved,  except  by  the  death  of  Bonaparte, 
#r  by,  the  still  more  unlikely  event  of  our  adopting  a  wise,  cau^ 
tious,  and  temperate  policy,  in  this  new  crisis  of  the  civili^ 
world. 
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AiT.  VIII.      The  Paradise  of  Coquettes :   A  Poem,   in  Nine 
Paris.    8vo.    pp*  256,    Londoo,  1814. 

\jLr^  have  herfe  a  little  Tolarae,  which  may  be  fairly  regarded 
^^  as  a  prodigy  in  this  age  of  quarto  ballads,  romances,  he- 
roics,  and  sentimental  simpHcitv.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  brilliant  imitation  of  Pope  that  has  appeared  since  the  time 
of  that  great  writer ;  with  aU  his  point,  polish,  and  nicely-ba-> 
ianced  versification^  as  well  as  his  torcasm  and  witty  malice-*- 
deficient,  indeed,  in  the  strong  sen^  and  compresseci  reasoning 
by  which  he  is  sometlmcB  distinguished,  and  a  great  deal  too 
long  for  a  work  without  incident  or  passion — but  possessing  all 
tb^  brightness  and  elegance  and  vivacity  of  his  lighter  and  more 
exquisite  productiona — ^and  almdst  entitled,  if  it  were  not  for 
its  iniudicious  difiuseness  and  the  defect  of  its  machinery,  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  It  is  a  poeni,  tm- 
Ibrtunateiy,  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  verses — a  complete 
drawing-room  Epic  in  short,  but  pruned  and  polished  with  the 
most  laborious  nicety,  and  scarcely  presenting,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  in  the  course  of  nine  bodes,  as  many  fli^ant  viola- 
tions of  euphony  and  the  rules  of  harmonious  caoence.  The 
poem  is  ushered  in  bv  a  preface,  extending  to  sixty  page8^-*the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  taken  up  in  an  endeavour  to  account 
for  that  peculiar  fashion  of  our  present  poetical  taste  which  our 
author  finds  so  uncongenial  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  his 
work.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  recourse  to  a  very  subtle  theo- 
tjf  which,  as  sometimes  happens  with  this  mode  of  demons 
atration,  is  no  less  ingenious*  than  unsatisfactory.  ^^ 

He  thinks  he  has  discovered,  that  *  the  fashion  of  our  poetic  taste. 
and  the  fiishion  of  our  general  manners,  exhibit,  at  present,  a  con- 
trast  which  the  philosophic  observer  of  the  varieties  of  human  judg- 
nient  and  caprice  cannot  fail  to  remark.  If  an  estimate  of  our  na- 
tional character  were  to  he  formed  in  our  drawingrooms,  and  in  those 
places  of  promiscuous  resort  which  are  i»till  even  a  litt*e  more  pubiie 
than  the  most  crowded  of  our  private  saloons,  we  should  unquestioo- 
nbly, '  he  says,  ^  be  considered  as  a  people  of  the  gay-^-'Ot  at  least, 
since  our  effi^rts  to  be  gay  are  not  alwavs  very  happy>  as  a  people 
of  determined  lovers  of  gaiety.  But  if  it  were  on  the  prevailing* 
poetry  of  the  time  that  the  estimate  were  to  be  founded,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  should  he  (characterized  as  a  far  more  serious 
generation  than  the  gentlemen  in  buckram,  and  the  ladies  in  hoops 
and  stomachers,  who  preceded  us  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
eentilry.  ^    p.  xi.  Pref; 

Now,  we  must  confess,  that  this  obvious  contrast  of  our  poetry 
^nd  ottr  manners,  had  entirely  escaped  our  notice — and  that 
even  after  his  confident  assertion  had  a  little  stagii^ered  our  con« 
fii^jiQO— -IM^  W€  hftd  b^ua  to  suspect  that  we  mi^ht  have  over^ 
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looked  wliat  all  ih'e  world  besides  had  aeknowkdged,  we  hare 
not  been  able  to  recognize  the  truth  of  his  representation.  We 
will  not  deny  that  seriousness,  or  rather  powerful  emotion  is  a  pre- 
tfominaiit  characteristic  of  the  popular  poptry  of  the  present 
day — but  we  are  so  far  from  admitting  that  gaiety  is  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  modem  English  society,  that  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  it  quite  an  c^posite  character — and  to  maintain,  that 
Stow,  a9  well  as  in  former  times,  a  plain  and  palpable  analogy 
may  be  discovered  between  the  character  of  manners  and  socie^ 
ty,  and  the  peculiarities  of  poetic  taste,  and  that  their  reciprocal 
influence  might  be  traced  in  a.  manner  somewhat  more  intelii^ 
pihJe  than  our  author's  hypothesis,  that  they  operate  on  each  other 
\f^  contraries,  and  that  the  more  gay  and  brilliant  our  converse 
tion  is»  the  more  solemn  our  poetry  is  likely  to  become 

It  would  certainlv  require  a  good  deal  of  argun^nt  to  convince 
tts  that  the  poetry  or  a  warlike  nation  would  not  bear  a  martial  chu- 
^acter — that  voluptuous  manners  would  not  be  marked  by  th^ 
poetry  of  love  ami  wine— or  that  the  traces  of  dark  superstition^ 
or  furious  enthuhiasm,  would  not  be  seen  in  th^  songs  of  a  race 
whose  ciiaracter  tliey  formed. — On  the  very  same  principles,  how- 
ever, we  must  conclude  that  the  popular  poetry  of  a  lively  d»-' 
tion  will  be  animated  and  gay,  and  that  of  a  morose  and  austere 
generation  solemn  and  stately.  We  really  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves therefore  to  adopt  the  ingenious  theory  which  is  here  laid 
before  us:— But  neither  can  we  admit  the  assumption  in  point 
of  fact>  on  which  it  is  mainly  founded.  &>  far  from  consider- 
ing our  society  as  distinguished  by  extraordinary  gaiety,  we  do 
think  that  it  never  was  characterized  by  a  more  sober,  level,  an^ 
equable  tone  than  it  exhibits  in  the  present  times;  An  age  of 
Tf^fuiemeiit^  indeed,  and  of  great  atttiinmeuts  in  luxury,  wUl  al- 
ways be  distinguished  rather  by  a  fastidious  sobriety,  than  as 
exuberant  gaiety  of  tone :  and  our  very  advancements  in  polite*- 
iies8»  have  an  undeniable  tcndeiicy  to  repress  all  that  exrrava** 
gance  of  mirth,  or  indulgence  of  humour,  which,  at  ai»  earKer 
•period,  give  a  more  variegated  and  amusing  aspect  to  society. 
•The  encT  of  our  refinements,  in  short,  has  been  to  disabuse  us 
of  many  mistakes,  and  cure  us  of  many  affectations — ^to  make 
«mart  talking  and  pretensions  to  wit  and  vivacity  rather  vulgah 
accomplishments,  and  to  restore  our  oric^inal  English  taste  for 
honest,  manly  good  sense,  and  something  of  a  cold  and  contemp- 
tuous severity  of  judg-.nent.  Artificial  spirits,  and  mere  Trivolous 
glitter,  we  believe,  were  never  so  little  in  request  among  uj. 
Aristocratic  distinctions  too,  have  been  robbed  of  much  of  their 
importance,  by  the  growing  cluims  of  opulence  and  respectabi- 
lity \ — and  talents  can  no  l(?i)gcr  command  general  admiratioiv 
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but  by  their  union  with  some  degree  of  integrity  and  moral 
worth.  Even  the  eccentricities  of  real  genius  are  now  looked 
upon  with  a  wery  jealous  eye;  and  the  admiration  it  calls  furtlx» 
seldom  extends  so  Ikr  as  to  overlook  these  disagreeable  acconi^ 
paniment». 

Now,  the  G;rcat  characteristic  of  such  a  state  of  society  i» 
an  excessive  intolerance  of  every  thing  that  does  not  harmo- 
nize  with  the  prescribed  canons  of  etiquette  and  decorum,  or 
notably  exceeds  the  average  rale  of  spirits  or  undeiJitanding 
which  every  one  is  supposed  capable  of  react  in ^,  Every  exu- 
berance of  humour  or  gaiety  is,  therefore,  instantly  repressed  by 
the  fear  of  transgressing  these  bounds,  and  becoming  ti>e  object 
of  ridicule,  or  the  means  of  mortification.  Wit  is  cramped, — 
satire  is  moderated, — the  pruriency  of  imngination  restrained; — 
and  every  thing  flattened  down  to  a  smooth  surface  of  bienseauce  : 
— till  society,  according  to  Sterne's  simile,  comes  to  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  worn-out  ct>in,  uniformly  shin  in  pj  and  po- 
lished, but  without  legend  or  superscription,  or  any  prominen- 
cy to  hurt  or  to  distinguish. 

That  our  author  should  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  apply-- 
ing  the  epithet  grave  to  *  the  gentlemen  in  buckram,  and  the 
ladies  in  hoops  and  stomachers,  who  preceded  us  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  century, '  i«  no  less  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  his  observations  on  the  character  of 

grandchildren.     Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  u 
le  peviod  to  which  he  alludes.     But  we  cannot  th 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  of  Queen  Anne, — the  ages 
and  Bolingbroke, — of  Congrove,  Dryden,  and  rrit 
ly  rqjresented  as  the  age  of  formality  and  decorum. 
maintains  indeed,  that  these  were  the  manners  of  ci 
apd  that  the  body  of  the  people  was  as  solemn  and  serims  ais 
he  has  represented  tliem.     In  this  question,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  with  that  part  of  the  people  that  read  pocr 
try ;  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  plain,  that  the  erenoration  which 
neglected  Milton,  and  extolled  Congreve  and  WycherJy,  coul4 
not  be  a  very  grave  generation.     Let  us  iiear  the  author's  owa 
defence,   however — in  which  there  are  more  things  hazarded 
than  we  have  yet  noticed* 

*  When,  however,  *  he  observes,  *  education  in  its  fuHcn  intellect- 
oal  sense,  of  all  that  is  useful  and  elegant  in  art  and  science,  ia 
widely  diffused,  and  the  light  graces  of  conversation  are  no  longer 
confined  to  courtSi  and  the  frequenters  of  courts,  tlierc  is  no  longer 
the  same  object  of  ambition  in  the  happy  artificial  semblance  of 
them,  since  little  would  be  gained  by  appt.irin^  to  be  whpt  such  mul- 
titudes are.  In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  jr^et,  as  eafjer 
au  before  to  be  prominently  conspicuous,  is  very  naturally  led  to  ii4* 
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tome  a  differeoi  character.  The  gay  and  irilUant  are  do  longer  tbb 
colours  of  a  higher  region  in  which  it  aeems  glorious  to  him  to  sUt- 
ter ; — they  are  only  the  common  element  in  which  all  around  him 
appear  to  move.  He  miut  be  distinguished ;  and  he  feels  that  he 
Is  then  most  distinguished  from  the  lively  talkers  of  prose  around 
him»  when  his  poetry  is  marked  by  solemnity  of  subject,  and  state- 
liness  of  emphasis.  It  is  a  natural  prejudice  to  suppose,  tliat  a  work 
of  art  so  elaborate,  roust  be  essentially  opposite  to  what  is  familiar^ 
and  seemingly  spontaneous ; — and  the  more  generally  brilliant  con- 
versation may  be,  the  more  solemn^  therefore,  I  conceive,  in  such 
a  case,  is  poetry  likely  to  become.  *    Pref.  p.  vlii. 

Now,  without  speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  considering  poetry^ 
at  any  period,  as  the  *  ardficiol  semblance '  of  the  '  graces  of 
conversation, '  er  the  inaccuracy  of  supposing  that  *  a  work  of 
elaborate' art  must  be  essentiaUy  opposite  to  wnat  is  &miliar  and 
seemingly  spontaneous ; '  we  can  b^  no  means  agree  with  him 
in  conjecturing,  that  the  poets  of  this  or  of  any  o£er  period  are 
indebted  for  their  *  conspicuousness'  to  any  such  proumnd  spe- 
culation on  the  prevailing  temper  and  habits  of  the  times  in 
irfiicb  they  live ;  and  still  kss  that,  even  if  the^  were,  they  would 
have  come  to  the  subtle  conclusion,  that  the  doses  they  admi- 
nistered, must,  in  order  to  be  palatable,  be  all  antidotes  and 
alteratives  to  prevailing  tastes,  and  must  carefully*  be  kept  dear 
of  an^  assimilation  in  character  or  complexion.  This  mode  <^ 
courtmg  favour  by  opposition,  is  not,  we  conceive,  the  most 
likdy  to  be  successful ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  hear  our  author 
recommending  it,  considering  how  sensible  lie  appears  to  be,  in 
another  part  of  his  Preface,  of  the  misfortune  of  his  own  conv- 
position  not  harmonizing  with  prevailing  taste,  and  the  pains 
oe  takes  to  apologize  for  its  singularity. 

Afler  some  farther  observations,  he  proceeds  to  divide  mo* 
d^n  poetry  into  two  classes,  the  ^  ballad  style, '  and  the  *  sexioua  * 
descriptive; '  but  when  he  goes  on  to  consider  the  ballad  style 
as  the  most  popular,  in  this  almost  exclusive  reign  of  the  graver 
muses,  he  surely  forgets  that  he  has  just  before  made  the  poet  of 
the  present  day  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  himself  by  *  so^ 
kmnity  of  subject, '  and  '  stateliness  of  emphasis ;  *  neither  of 
which  are  certainlv  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  most  po* 
pular  style  of  modern  poetry.  He  adds,  however,  some  vei^ 
sensible  remarks  on  the  dangers  of  this  sort  of  writing.  ^ 

*  The  great  and  certain  evil  of  the  style,  is  the  facility  of  passmg 
current  imperfections,  which,  in  any  other  species  of  composition, 
the  poet  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  correcting.  How  many 
harsh  or  feeble  lines, — how  many  discordant  images  are  admitted 
by  him,  because  he  remembers  the  Norfolk  Tragedy,  or  Chevy 
Chase,  and  relies  on  the  remembrance  of  them  by  his  readers.  The 
mou  useful  of  all  Icoous  lAdtk  a  poet  or  a  writer  of  any  kind  ^saA 
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Kceife,  itt  fto§e  wWch  he  deriyes  from  his  owfl  ttttid  dorlnc:  d» 
pirocess  rtf  sttfadity  correctln^jf  what  is  imperfect.  Every  fealt  whicR 
is  thus  remored,  prevents  many  faaUs  of  fature  composition  ;  and  he 
who  too  readily  allows  a  blemish  to  remain  in  the  confidence  of  its 
being  overfoolcedy  is  not  merely  deprived  of  the  benefit  6f  this  sala- 
tary  jelf-correcUon,  but  will  learn  to  become  i^raduiilly  more  and 
more  idf-indii%ent.  It  is  not  in  the  exorcism  of  vices  of  style,  as  in 
exorcism  of  a  different  kind,  in  which  the  banishrpent  of  a  single 
devil  mi^t  b^  the  introduction  of  many  worse.  But  if  one  fault  of 
which  an  author  is  conscious  is  suffered  to  retaia  its  place,  a  whole 
legion  will  sOon  be  there,  and  the  end  of  ^at  man  will  be  worse 
^an  the  beginning  ; — his  works  will  be  less  esteemed,  because  they 
will  truly  be  less  worthy  of  esteem.  *     Prefl  p.  xxii.       .    , " ,    , 

There  afe  also  some  very  good  remarks  on.  the  class  of  mo-' 
flern  poetry,  which  our  autlior  desi^atrs  by  the  title  of  the 
'  Serious  Descriptive,  *  and  which  he  appears  to  think  has  attain- 
ed to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  we  should  perhaps  be  scarce- 
ly disposed  to  allow :  and  towards  the  close  of  his  lucubrations^ 
he  comes  to  say  a  few  words  of  himself  and,  his  undertaking,  tlie 
success  of  which  he  anticipates  with  considerable  misgiving, — 
arising  partly  from  *  the  probable  influence  of  former  habits  of 
poetic  reading  oT  a  different  kind,  * — ^and  partly  also,  no  doubt,| 
from  his  diffidence  of  its  intrinsic  merits*  As  his  report  of  his' 
own  doings,  however,  will  scarcely  be  admissible  evidence  with' 
our  readers,  we  shall  venture  at  once  to  state  what  we  know  of 
fliem  from  our  own  observation. 

The  poem  being  designed  for  a  *  light  and  playful  Epic,  *  the 
author  has  avoided  encumbering  it  with  a  multitude  of  agents 
9r  events.  Indeed,  the  epopee  is  singularly  simple  and  uncom-^ 
pHcated,  a'nd  partakes  of  few  of  the  prescribed  ingredients  for 
that  sort  of  composition  (  involving  no  more  than  two  charac- 
ters, one  a  woman,  and  the  other  one  of  those  equivocal  pier- 
8onag<ds  called  genii : — and  on  this  poor  unassisted  female  de- 
volves tTie  taslif,  certainly  not  unworthy  of  a  heroine,  of  sustain- 
ing tlie  weight  of  a  long  poenrj  of  several  hundred  pages.  Our 
^eadeW  compassion  for  her  Atlantean  office  may,  however,  be 
diminished,  when  diey  learn  that  her  avocsrtions  are  not  numer- 
ous, nor,  to  a  lady,  perhaps  extremely  disagreeable, — her  prin- 
cipal employment  consisting  in  talking^  and  t^at,  too,  on  a  subject 
OQ  which  every  lady  is  eloquent — herself;  'for  our  aUthof  makes 
a  most  copious  use  of  the  latter  alternative  of  the  old  Ucense^ 
•  aut  agitur  res  in  scenis  aut  acta  refciiari*  And  according- 
ly the  whofe  string  of  sieges,  Captures,  conquests,  rivalries^ 
and  sacrifices,'  &c.  &:c.  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  an 
£pic,  and  which,  in  the  more  ponderous  specimens  of  the  art^ 
fcave  been  for  the  most  part  *  acta  in  sCenis,     are  here  des,>Atcl.-> 
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€d,  hf  our  aQlhor's  admirabfie  aiTai}g«ra€Bfy  in  an  easy  and  col- 
fcquia)  intei^hange.of  ^bit-i;hat :  »  mode  as  mvch  more  in  hut» 
mony  with  the  light  ethereal  character  of  bis  work,  aa^it  ia-pvaiM-i 
Worthy  for  its  economy  of  haods^  and  Sow  sowing  an*  ifmiienae 
deal  of  superfluous  bustle  and  turmoil  inseparable  from  tbe^pre^ 
dentation  of  actual  erents.  We  rouftt  be  excused,  however,  if^ 
tvithont  detailiiYg  at  second  hand  all  that  our  fluent  heroine  nar^ 
rates  of  herself,  we  content  oursehes  with  giving  some  little  ac-^ 
count  of  what  she  does  immediately  under  out*  inspection  ;  and 
as  this  is  coQiparativdy  fittfe,  oar  rehtion  will  be  proponSon- 
ably  briefl 

The  story  Joes  not  dommencc  till  the  second  dSvision  of  the 
poem ;.  the  first  part  being  reserved  as  a  gratm  avgulus  for  th^ 
poet,  where  he  indulges,  without  restraint,  the  d^r  delight  of 
expatiating  on  himself,  and  on  that  objecC  which'  appears  to 
hold  the  next  place  in  his  estimation — woman.  The  second  part 
discovers  to  us  Zepbvra,  just  returned  at  day-break  from  an 
evening  party  ;  mortined  at  having  been  eclipsed  by  the  charms 
of  a  late-arriving  rival ;  and  weighing  in  her  bosom  the  plea* 
sures  of  a  coquette's  life  agafnst  the  endless  inquietudes  and  dis« 
appointments  with  which  it  is  attended.  The  latter,  she  finds. 
Vastly  preponderate ;  and  Just  as  she  has  passed  a  solemn  vow  of 
abjuration  of  coquetry,  a  person  calleil  the  Genius  of  Coqpetry 
descends  to  support  his  tottering  authority.  He  pardons  his  fair 
vassal's  hasty  abjuration  ;  and,  by  dint  of  flattery,  and  persua- 
sive blandishments,  wins  her  biack  to  her  pristine  all^iaoce. 
With  true  feminine  curiosity,  she  implores  the  deity  to  make  use 
<>f  his  omniscient  faculties  in  disclosing  to  her  all  the  conquests 
to  which  her  beauties  are  predestined  :— this,  however,,  be  de« 
pies  her,  contenting  himself  with  hinting*  that  they  will  be  such 
as  not  to  disappoint  the  most  inordinate  ambitfon*  He  then  sets 
at  rest  all  her  apprehensions  from  rivalry ; — and,  by  ingeniously 
renewing  his  addresses  to  her  vanity,  and  drawing  an  appallmg 
picture  of  the  constraint  and  degradation  of  constant  and  un- 
varying love,  he  raises  her  disdam  for  a  yoke  so  ifpioble,  and 
kinds'  her  more  firmly  than  ever  to  his  service.  The  conversa- 
tion ia  protracted  through  several  parts  of  the  poem,  till  the  ge- 
tiius  invests  his  fair  eUve  with,  the  buoyant  Cestus  of  Levity,  oy 
means  of  which  they  are  wafled  together  through  innumerable 
worlds  of  ain  till  they  at  length  set  firm  foot  on  the  Planet  of 
Paradise.  Under  the  auspices  of  her  communicative  attendant, 
cur  heroine  is  initiated  into  all  the  arcana  of  these  supernal 
seats  I  and  to  her,  as  well  as  our  no  small  surprise,  the  firsf  ob- 
jects that  greet  her  eyes  on  entering  these  blissful  abodes,  are 
beatb^  and  h&r  concomitant  cohort  of  maladies,  drawn  up  at 
^  dt^ance.    As  die  proceeds,  her  ear  is  saluted  by  the  distant 
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ittifte^'iif  (mfflitH!,  ^npt  joj^OM^  btU  Batjricat  and  muHdo^  % 
■nd,  on  TefereiMe  to  \i9T\t^^^etti  guide,  she  finds  tlmt  tliescf 
lottodk  issiie  firom  the  a^ac^t  diambers  of  I\frgiitory,  where 
thttonitaf  nweulate  coquetten  tindergo  ft  penal  pfirlBdatf on,  pre- 
VkMMto  their  adiamsion  to  the  fullgtoriefl  of  Parodist*    Tlie 
fvaiofl  describes  at  ieiigUi  the  various  punishm^u  of  the  ^Skce^ 
which  are  ingeMtoH^ly  accommodated  to  tb^  different  gradittiont 
6r  gvilt  in  the  flotferers. 
«  Nbr  ^tort  hoc,  slight  die  ftufferanc^v  when  the  wetjghe 
Of  freq'oisnt  ,9in  provokes  anpitytn||[  l^aie  i 
B«t  fibr. brief  araciny,  in  frett  begiia» 
Aad  hal£  forgotten  e'er  the  daike  it  done,    .    •   > 
Wik)  Yran4i9iog%  more  of  f^ticjr  than  of  haai^i'         '    ; 
V  As  light,  tb^tceason,  light,  the  vengtng  smart.'    p.  146*    v 
^  Onf  s)igbt  offender  is  doopaed  lo  iHirst  her  hoop  in  undulat* 
uig  through  the  mazes  of  the  donee ; — anpther^  more  guiltj^^  ia 
puQisbel,  by  tbe  t^cpmpiimentary  piendicity.  of  her  lootaog-r 
glass,  and  a  constant  fetality  which  mars  every  ^ort  of  tl)e 
toilet        ,..,,....;.'... 
*  She  Ti^ws  her  mirror ;  bm  }^oyf  starts'h^  eye 
Straoge  wrinkles  on  her  faded  brow  to  spy ! 
Andy  .ah»  her  bloomless  cheeks !  what.  dsDmon*s  rag|( 
Has  chiir4  ^eir,  blush  wi^  sallo^  tints  of  age  ? 
(^osmetic  gucconr  won  a  vermeil  hue. 
All  soft  she  spreads/  and  lo !  the  rouge  is  blue  I. 
Th  vain  she  wip^s  a^idf  washes,  frets  and  scriibs/ 
The  hbrricf  aitire  d^epen^  as  die  f\ibs— 
She  lifts  the  comb  where  glossy  tinglets  stray ;   ' 
Toodi'd  hf  that  coibb  each  ^tossf  lock  is  grey  i 
liat  other  tresses,  twined  v^iui  graqeftil  slnll. 
Play  rotiod  her  front^-^md  all  ts  anbnm  still : 
.  Aiaft  f  didr  lustre  by  contagion  Aown, 
Those  borios^ed  tresses  whiten  like  h^  own  t 
Thus  for  shoft  sins  short  hotirs  of  penance  4b#, 
Bat  bea^ief  gnSlt  demands  more  lasting  woe« ' 
Aceordinglyt  aamberfinr  damsel,  as  an  q^propriatopi^titthnient 
far  a  fit  of  obstinate  rebeUion  to  the  sway  of  €o4iietry,  is  condem* 
ned  lo  an  intolerable  iHf-d^tkejfnih  one  solitary  langnishinff  a^ 
dorer.    No  wedded  piair  wereever  assdHKl  by  the muoe  of  Hy- 
men with  a  more  unhappy  disoordanee  of  temper.    The  sen- 
tiflsental  awain  is  not  more  at  a  loss  to  cmnprehend  d>t  light  fii^' 
volitiet  cS  Coquetry,  than  hia  fair  ccN|piuiion  ta.  understand 
the  earnest  solemnity  with  which  he  is  a&cted  by  *  flame  chat 
lever  caused  her  a  moment's  uneasineas. 

Zq)hyra  is  now  conducted  from  these  scenes  of  frightfiil  09^ 
jhuice  to  the  blissfiil  bowers ;  the  resideiioe  of  diose  happy  W 
jhgs  whom  a  uniformly  ^tiess  conduct^  or  the  eaq>iating  pttri«- 
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£catioi»  of  Purgatoryi  btve  rmed  to  the  pledttadke  of  fibiMft 
Iiappine^s.    The  charAw  of  the  scene  increase  as  she  advanecsk 
She  is  strack  with  the  delicicHis  fragramie  of  this  airt  and  thtt 
exquisite  beaat;  of  the  scenery  and  its  inhaUtanfik    Sbio  exft» 
riences  a  nascent  sensaticm  of  envy,  which  is  however  instaottf 
cbeckedf  by  the  consoling  recollection  of  the  immoftalicy  of  her 
$fiir  rivals  in  f'kradise ;  and  she  anticipates  wilii  ddigh^--MDoe 
spiritual  eati&tence  can  tbus  exdt  ordinary  ebantis — the  hvish 
lustre  which  will  hereafter  adorn  her  own.    Not  so  easily  esn 
she  reconcile  herself  io  the  mortifying  hstisibtlity  widi  wliich  die 
has  been  invested  by  the  Genius,  since  it  prevents  her  Wiaking 
experiments  on  the  immortal  Beaux,  with  tfiose  weapons  that 
she  had  i^relded  wit&  so  much  stkceess  on  earth.    At  iengtb» 
disgnsie^  at  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  flirtations  isk 
winch  she  can  take  no  part,  she  grows  eager  to  return  to  Ae 
sublunary  scene  of  her  con(]^ests ;  and  having  taken  an  affse- 
tionate  feave  of  h^i*  tutelary  geniu»,  the  expressiob  of  a  wi^  to 
diat  effect  shifts  the  scene  m>m  Paradise  to  the  ottoman  on 
which  she  reclined  when  he  first  made  hi»  appearartte,  and  from 
which,  to  her  surprise,  she  finds,  from  the  cTodc  in  the  saloon,  she 
has  oidv  been  absent  a  few  mirtntes.  The  Cestus  having  deposited 
its  tender  darge,  takes  its  flight  majestically  through  mid  air; 
and  our  fatiguM  aeronaut,  overpowered  with  the  wonders  <^  die 
last  five  minute,  sinks  tinder  the  influence  of  Moi^beus  and 
Queen  Mab,  who,  after  representing  some  of  the  scenes  of  Pa- 
radise in  a  feverish  dream,  at  last  sooth  her  with  a  purely  ter-^ 
restrial  vision,  in  which  she  enjoys  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ae 
penitent  Colonel  sighing  at  Aer  feet,  till  the  ^itranca  of  the 
furbaned  Envoy  of  Morocco  inspires  her  with  the  noble  amfaition 
of  becoming  the  successful  rival  of  bis  Excellency's  seventy  wives. 
These  visions  are  succeeded  by  a  dreamless  rest,  necesaary  to 
renovate  her  charms  for  the  executions  of  the  fUlowiiig  day* 

From  this  skcildt,  our  readers  can  fi)rm  a  pretty  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  interest  of  our  authors  narrative,  which  ia  indeed 
kimentabiy  barren  of  invention  and  variety.  Whatever  cfaanns 
his  Poem  may  possess,  1k>  Kttle  do  they  arise  from  the  merita  of  hi§ 
story,  that  he  might  have  spared  himself  all  the  anxffelv  be  ex-^ 
prettes,  leit  kb  herobe's  prolix  conversation  with  her*  he»renly 
Mentor  shouU  be  conadered  a  needless  retardation  of  the  thread 
of  hia  narrative*  We  could,  indeed,  have  beeff  cotitentwl  to 
dispeDse  with  this  celestial  wrtation  arone  of  ^e  duDea^  iiaru 
qC  the  poem,  and  in  ox^er  to  reduce  it  to  more  reasonaUs  di-' 
roensions ;  but  it  gave  Us  no  offence,  as  an  ilarterroptiob  of  a 
liale^  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  kind  of  Inl^eat.  The 
atofy  is  heavy,  atagnmt,  and  tedious — and  is  striking^  oontra^ 
^  e4  with  the  sprigbtliness  of  the  imngrry  apd  venifioatioii.     K^^ 
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is  the  ttadmierj  which  he  hat  thought  proper  to  mterwettve 
«kh  it,  better  aaapted  to  the  nature  of  his  subject  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  contri?axice 
IB  the  anran^ement  of  the  lighter  E^ic, — especially  where  tfie 
eotties  on  which  the  supamatural  persons  are  to  be  introduoedy 
aie  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  the  men  and  women  of  our  afe- 
qaaiBtaBceb  la  such  a  case,  the  author  is  not  tmly  excluded 
Bom  the  whole  Pantheon  of  antiqiiity,  but  many  df  the  moiie 
nodtt'n  mythologies  are  not  less  obyectionable;— *and  Oberon,  1M^ 
Meviin,  «r  Veabnoo^  or  even  the  dainty  little  Asmodeus,  would 
J#ok  scarody  leas  awkward,  and  out  of  place,  in  visiting  a  young 
hcfy'a  boudoir  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Portman  Square,  than- 
Jopitar  or  Minerva  themaehes.  Our  author  has  not  extrioBt«« 
'Cd  hineelf  gracefully  firma  tkia  dilemma  of  his  own  creation  4 
and  we  are  surprised  that  a  person  of  his  ingemii^  should 
have  submitted  to  invoke  the  ministry  of  one  of  tbose  Tttltfar  AiU« 

rm  genii,  whom  we  had  thought  long  since  banined  to 
programmes  of  Pantomimes.  Nothing  can  be  more  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Poem,  or  more  itgudirh 
eiaasty.  formed  for  the  Mercurial  nature  of  his  office,  thati^ 
the  huge  eorporeal  personage  whom  our  author  intredvisBet. 
flapping  and  floundering  about  in  air  at  the  foofof  his  he- 
.  loine'e  couch.  Not  all  die  i^owy  accompaniments  of  ^  gay 
laoghs^'  ^id  <  sweet  melodies,' — nor  even  his  own  aparkt- 
ling  eyes  *  flinging  dews  of  fire,'  can  for  one  moment  conceal^ 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  oeing  much  better  calculated  to  make  a  voung 
kdy  ring  the  alarum  bell,  or  go  6ff  in  a  fit  of  hysterics,  than  to 
inspire  her  with  a  familiar  confidence,  and  invite  her  to  an  un- 
embarrassed colloquy. — He  is  very  glittering  and  very  splen* 
did>  no  doubt ;— 'but,  like  a  peacock  on  the  wing,  in  his  mo- 
tions be  is  painfully  ponderous  and  unwieldy.  The  fascination 
of  the  little  Rosicrucian  world,  to  which  our  author's  great  pro- 
totype has.  introduced  us,  consists  in  their  exquisite  airmess,  and 
tiny  invisibility.  They  have  none  of  the  appalling  attributes  of 
sapematural  beings; — they  are  alwajs  present,  without  being 
olMtrusive; — they  nave  just  enough  of  mateciality  to  afford  a 
speck  for  the  imagination  to  rest  upon  1 — they  duck  and  dive  in 
air,  an4  gambol  in  the  sua,  and  appear  to  trifle  with  our  perT 
eepttOD.  From  their  plastic  nature^  they  are  docile  and  easily 
manageable  ;*-they  require  no  pompous  ceremonials,-<--no  spher 
ric  melodies,f-»no  mysterious  omens>^— no  clouds  of  incense, 
lo  usher  in  their  unpretending  presence; — thev  whisk  and  flit  a« 
beat,  and  insinuate  themselves  through  keyholes  and  bodkins* 
eyes,  without  noise  or  pomp. — and  accomplish  their  various 
(imctions  with  the  most  unencumbered  lubricity.  But  our  au- 
thor has  introduced,  for  t^e  volatile  task  of  taking  a  trip  to  tl^e 
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•diem!  redtts  with  a  yoimg  lady,  a  sort  of  beaTjhdragooo 

Enius,  ushered  in  with  as  numy.old-faehiooed  portents  as  might 
▼e  satisfied  the  most  punctiiious  dei^  in  Dlyrapus. 
in  the  wbde  arrangement  of  Jiis  fable,  indeed,  and  in  every 
thing  where  inTcntion  and  composition  are  r^uired,  he  is  by  na 
Bieaos  so  successful  as  when  he  is  expatiating  unrestricted  in  his 
chosen  character  of  the  ^  Foet  of  Woman.  *''  Here  he  is  always 
at  home-i— always  lively  and  entertaining.  Tbeite  is  scarcely  a 
corner  in  that  sro^l  but  infinitely  diversified  mansion-^-^he  fe- 
ttiale  bo6om»  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  exploded -;  and 
most  of  them  he  lays  open  with  the  wicked  particularitgr.of  a  spy 
whd  has  shly  crept  into  the  garrison,  and  treacben^us^  i^com- 
Wfcnds  himwlf  by  displaying  its  weaknesses  to  the  endmy*  There 
is  no  raaKce,  however,  we  car)  assure  them,  in  any  or  bia  reve* 
hitions:  and  though  he  dees  now  and  then  drag  to  lighi  a  fisw 
latent  littlenesses  and  pretty  inconsisfendes,  be  touobea  them 
lightly  and  playfnlly,  and  seems  to  find  a  certain  ^|n^  apd  love* 
liness  even  in'  these  little  aberrations^  while  he  is  so  an:^ious  to 
retire  with  their  good  opinion,  that  be  reserves  the  last  division 
o£  his  poem  entirely  for  their  praise^  as  if  to  tnake  the  amende 
homaraUe  far  all  the  little  raiUeries  of  his  preceding  pages* 
•'■  iWe  rnnst  now  fasten,  faowevei*,  to-  give'  our -author  an  op- 
portunity'of  recommending  himself  in  nis  owti  languflfge;  and 
ibxkt  extracts  shaD  begin  wiui  part  of  thet  Coquette's  repining  ao* 
jiloqny  aliter  the  unpropidous  ball.  . 
i:    ^  How  did-I  hope  to  vex  a  thousand  eyes! 

Ob  gletious  nialice,  dearer  than  the  prize ! 

Yet.  w^I  WM  tf»i%ht  my  brow  that  pride  serene, 

Which  Jooks  np  triumph  whece  no  doubt  had  been  | 

That  easy  scorn,  <  all  tranquil  as  before. 

Which  8()eailfs  no  insult,  and  insults  the  more ; 

And  with  calm  air.  the  supest  to  torment, 

Steals  angry  Spit^  s  Ikst  torment,  to  resent. 

'   Why  was  the  triumph  clven  ?    Too  flattering  joy  ! 

prair  hour  which  one  fi^airminute  could  destroy ! 

He  came-:— oh  Hope i  he  (lastenHl  td  my  seat; 

I  saw,  and  almost  dresImM  him  at  my  f<M, 

Close  by  my  side  a  gay 'attendant  slave ; 

The  glance,  which  thousands  sought,  to  none  he  gave ; 

8carce  bowM  to  nodding  bevies  when  we  walked, 

8milM  when  I  smii'd^  an^  talk*d,  and  laugh'd,  «m1  talked; 

Held  my  light  fan  with  more  than  woman's  grace. 

And  shook  the  tiny  zephyr  o'er  my  face : 

Why  did  I  heedless  trust  the  flattering  sign^ 

As  if  no  fan  he  e'er  had  broke  but  mine  ! 

Ah  simple  fool — yet  wherefore  nurse  the  smart  ? 

'ihc  bauble  he  may  break,  bi^t  nui  ray  heart.'    p.  4<k 
i-  '    .  ■  " 
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She  goes  on  in  a  tonfe  of  bitter  moitiScaijoa  fit  'her  nvar& 
success. 

'  ynien  to  the  sUpper^hall  we  moved  adong, 
Why  was  i  doomed  to  face  her  in  the  throng  \ 
With  what  provoking  kindness  did  she  ^taiid, 
And  loose  her  arm  from  his  to  press  my  hand, 
And  beg  with  well  feigi^d  sympathy  to  know^ 
jQf  healftches  ^idi  F  ftit  mree  months  ago. 
I  smii'd,  with  looks  that  all  my  so\d  qonve/d ; 
Oh  had  thty  Imt  the  power  which  bards  hare  said ! 

What  tho\  as  4f  cmweethig  of  my  shame^ 
The  Httle  Marquis  «ll  obsequious  came, 
•    Mid  riants  yeot4roas  ^ve  his  iM^m  to  guide« 

Less  by  die  bead|  and  rear*4  ^iQ>  hy  my  side ;  , 

With  brlHiant  finger  made  to  be  ador'd, 

And  gallant  thumb  that  daring  cro8$*d  the  ^oard^ 

The  ice  aad  lelly  graceful  gave  to  ^p^ 

Eternal  nothmgs  cnmpling  from  his  lip« 

Till  then  i  knew  not  fops  could  hare  oppres^d. 

Nor  felt  how  hard  to  laugh  without  a  jest, '   .p.  H* 

f  Ijhrave  flattering  foo]^  have  sworn  she  has  a  mind^ 

And  doat  on  wonders  which  they  never  find. 

]But  sure  the  Colonel  could  not  so  be  caught^ 

lie  woos/M>  lessons  but  where  loye  is  taught. 

If  some  smart  thing  from  tlavia  fall  by  chance^ 

Who  sees  not  hajf  tthe  {xuot  is  in  her  glance  i 

And  tho'  her  apothegm  be  light  as  air> 

Red  are  her  lips^  ana  oh  what  wisdom  there  ! 

Who  but  ^ust  laugh  when  round  her  pedants  sit  i 

Can  cheek  so  blooming  need  the  aid  of  wit  ? 

Ah  happy  toflet,  where,  with  equa)  grace^ 

She  lays  the  colours  on  her  mind  and  face  ^ 

Sees  brighter  ^reason  in  each  blush  arbe, 

And  learns  to  look  most  bea^tifi^ly  wise, '    p.  S/S. 
There  is  a  ^elicat^  and  sober  purity  in  the  ibllowing  contrasts* 
fd  picture. ' 

^  How  happier  she,  who  in  Lore's  tranquil  bower. 

Clasps  the  tweet  prize  of  conquest,  not  the  power ; 

Who  while  one  gaze  her  charms  to  all  prefers. 

And  one  warm  l^art  returns  the  warmth  of  hers^ 

Heeds  not  tho'  crowds  to  half  her  beauty  chilly 

Should  deem  some  flhrt  of  fashion  fairer  still ; 

Who  the  tight  «hain  by  wedded  dames  althorr'di 

Which  many  a  year  has  bound  her  to  her  lord» 

Wears  like  some  bridal  ornament  of  state» 

Kor  thinks  a  husband  is  a  name  of  hate, 

But  hails  his  calmest  smile^  and  still  can  hear 

\il&  sober  gallantries  with  glowing  car. '    p.  5f  • 
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Her  not  Ibe  tdilet'i  endless  fret  <»n  Umte^ 
Who  pleases  one»  and  seeks  but  one  to  please ; 
She,  if  her  happy  Lord  but  gase  with  pride» 
Wears  what  he  loves,  and  thuiks  no  gem  denied ; 
And  if,  compliant  with  his  wish,  she  roam 
To  the  gay  tunuilts  which  endear  her  bpaie» 
Mid  brighter  fashions*  and  that  pomp  ef  wastCf 
Which  glittenog  fools  misname^  and  call  it— ^-Taste. 
Tho'  not  a  iewel  her  simple  hair  have  QMOW^*if 
While  lavish  diamonds  fling  their  beams  around, 
Can  smil^  serene,  nor  feel  one  envy  bum. 
And  sleep  without  a  sigh  on  her  return. '    p.  $6. 

The  sweet  content  and  placid  repose 
out  this  description,  are  proofs  that  o 
appreciate  lill  tnat  is  most  valuable  in  tl 
votion — notwitbstandinr  the  obsequious 
casionally  proves  himseff'  almost  equallj 
nities  and  frivoltUes*^— We  will  give  the 
is  very  spirited.  ' 

*  She,  if  her  charms,  or  chance,  around  her  bring 

Half  the  gay  triflers  of  tlie  crowded  ring, 

Ndw  soft  with  one»  and  now  with  one  all  gay, 

As  the  free  tones  of  careless  converse  play. 

Can  share  the  Captain's  laugh,  nor  fear  the  while 

Lest  angry'  Generals  frown  at  every  smile ; 

Ah,  not  like  her  who,  half  afraid,  iiiilf  bold, 

Proud  of  new  slaves,  yet  loath  to  lose  the  old. 

When  cruel  fortune  gathers  round  her  throne 

Whom  singly  she  had  seem'd  to  love  alone. 

Must  anxious  manage  every  look  and  speecli, 

And  deal  the  cautious  tenderness  to  each. 

Yes,  ye  tir'd  band,  whom  never  respite  saves ; 

Ye  slaves,  still  toiling  'mid  your  tram  of  slaves ! 

Tes,  there  are  joys  even  vanity  above — 

Ambition,  couijuest,  what  are  ye  to  love ! '    p.  57. 

The  Third  Canio  begins  in  an  ambignotts  tone,  somewhat 
between  raillery  and  apology^  for  the  '  gi^kleoacbaogefiiliiess'. 
f>i  woman. 
}    *  Ye  watchful  sprites,  who  make  e'en  man  your  care, 

And  sure  more  gladly  hover  o'cf  the  £ur,  , 

Who  grave  on  adamant  all  changeless  things. 

The  smiles  of  courtiers  and  the.frownsef  kings! 

Say  to  what  softer  texture  ye  imipart  . 

The  quick  resolves  of  woman's  trusting  heart ; 

Joys  of  a  momept,  wishes  of  an  hpur, 

the  short  eternity  of  Passion's  power. 
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E'en  more  of  foadnev  thsn  they  eV  AiAk  fedi, 

Light  fleeting  TQfwt  Aat  nerer  reatfk  abo^ 

And  all  the  guiUlett  ahaapiftriBaw  of  Wvel    - 

Is  siimiper't  ieaf  tiie  reo«»d  ?    Doea  it  iast 

Till  witheriogMtniiMi  bloi  ft  mtii  his  blaat? 

Or  frailer  fitiU  to  fade  e'er  doeasft  «hb» 

Grav'd  on  aoroe  Skmj  tmBct^  thiaaeit  web. 

Some  claj^y's-arang  that^yaff^nd  ae'er  has  tlept* 

Lives  the  li^  vow  soarce  tonger  than  'tk  Ic^t  f 

Ah!  caU  iMt  perfidy  her  fteUe  choice  I 

Ah  1  find  fnat  lUaehiMMl  in  an  angers  voioel 

True  to  one  vord^  and  comtant  to  one  aim. 

Let  man's  hard  soul  be  stubborn  as  his  firame ; 

But  lewre  sweet  woman'a  form  and  mind  at  wiU^ 

To  bead  and  vary,  and  be  graceful  still. 
In  his  description  of  Death,  who,  as  we  have  before  obsert«d« 
1^  a  singular  incon^^ruity,  is  the  first  person  we  meet  in  Para* 
due,  our  audior  has  deviated  with  considerable  ingenaity  from 
the  prescribed  features  and  insignia  with  which  $he  has  been  ge» 
lierally  repie<iented. 

*  No  spectre  gaunt  iibe  Saw  of  bones  entwined. 

With  scythe  wide-brandlshM  as  to  sweep  mankind^ 

But  a  plump  dame  of  paroper'd  aspect  sly, 

With  fiendlike,  scowling  merriment  of  eye : 

One  hand  an  iey  needle  armM,  whose  blow 

Numbs  kt  a  touch  the  quivering  heart  below. 

Yet  wrought  so  finely  uiat  no  eye  can  trace,  « 

By  gore  or  sear,  the  pnncture's  deadly  placet 

Loose  from  her  other  hand  a  pencil  hung, 

A  feller  weapon  to  the  fair  and  young, 

Light  films,  to  hrosh  from  boddiilg  cheeks  tbeir  Uooni^ 

And  print  strange  livid  hues  of  ghasdy  gloom ; 

Then  whSe  in  stony  coldness  dimly  glare, 

Eyes  that  once  sparkled  bliss,  or  frown'd  despaifv 

She  sits  and  gazes  with  joy—wrtnUed  brow. 

And  laoghs  to  4hiok  what  vowa  has  beastj  now.  *  p.  I4dl 

<  CoQch*d  at  the  Darned  proud  seat  on  eidier  haad» 
Grim  Maladies  reclined,  a  ghastly  band. 
Vain  miorics  of  her  power. — ^To  speed  die  waste, 
Before  her  desolating  track  they  haste. 
But  short  and  faint  die  passing  wounds  they  deal, 
Till  the  cold  bosom  own  her  mighder  steel ; 
Each  o'er  the  frame  with  dews  of  venom'd  gall, 
^readies  different  taints,  but  dh^  to  Beauty  alL 
One  with  foul  blotches  clouds  the  limpicUface^ 
And  delves  a  litUe  grave  for  every  grac& 
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Bidt  sickly , yellow  tfkde  in  tidilier  greeD» 

From  the  toft  form  tbiK  svam  jofxiik  the  eiglit 

Full  circling;,  ytk  like  floating  Mviet  light. 

One  the  sweet  rouodneit  iieali-»*«or  li^itar  fpvmt^ 

More  heavy  setnt  tfie  iiat  jp»U  Wogik  of  te^. 

Another,  foe  to  frolic  dbmnr  ibai  trance  - 

With  graceful  ^kf%  the  csrde  or  the  dsBoe^ 

Bloats  in^bp^  amplitude  eke ahaoUerfttiBr 

And  give«  |bc  body^s  bulk  Co  every  IJAibi 

Belles  sneer  reroembering-^^gtntler  beaaut  .0edal«» 

The. present  Tiew,  antf  J^ie  tke.pau  to  hiJt. '  p.  14S. 
In  the  following  aiipile,  tbe  antkoc  baa  tireated  a  Teiy  trite  ^bI^ 
ject  with  consiclierable  delicacy  and  eleganpp;  -         -     . 
*  So  when,  ^rene,  the  noon- tide  radiance  glows 

On  some  calm  bank,  which  Tocks  and  woods  incioee  t 
.    Where  long  embowered  \xx  gloofn>  the  sunhy  rill 

Criad  sparkling  in  the  beam,  though  bright  is  chiH^ 

On  that  war  to'  sod,  oncroes^d  by  wanderer's  path^' 

;^flne  youtfafdi  Unsung  ^ireetoiw  jiaref  the  ba^b; 

Half*boldt  half  trembling,  her  last  yestur^  thrown. 

Safe  from  all  >tew^  y^t  ^^kipg  from  her  own; 

Ev^n  in^fhe  flood,  as  if  ope  veil  to  save. 

With  hurrying  haste  she  st9ppft  be?^^^  th?  wav^ 

Then  seeks  th^  slopy  ^rfr-apd  \>^%  all  bnghtt 

Her  dark  locks  glistening  o>r  her  neck  of  Ugjit : 

With  what  swiset  g)ow  the  renovating  beam 

Repays  the  sliivering  chilln^sa  of  the  stream ! 

Life  owns,  ip  every  pulse,  the  fiesheniag  power, 

4.nd  one  short  shudder  warms  through  many  an  boor. '  ^  fiDS, 
AxooDgst  oiher  cliarp^  of  t}ie  ^  ^eqc,  h^  h«a  npt  forgotteo 
that  eov^ieig)ti  endowm^t*  in  w}ucb  U)^  OjMMieiit  ui  ali  i|gt»  ha^ 
allowed  them  unquestioned  superiority. 

«  Yes;,  Woman,  yes !— Though  in  his  pompoiia  sdiool 

Man  propd  may  learn  to  think  and  talk  by  nile. 

There  is  the  native  eloquence,  whose  grace 

Tlofwa  trtie  to  every  hour  and  every  plice— 

That  with  a  swain  familiar  can  recal 

Scenes,  persons,  things,  and  spread  delight  on  al)^ 

Or  find,  as  fluent,  if  unknown  the  youth, 

In  mutual  ignorance,  gay  stores  of  truth : 

No  theme  thou  need'st  accordant  thoughu  to  strike. 

On  something,  nothing,  all  things' sage  alike; 

Enough  to  wake  thy  eloquence  apd  lore, 

^lars  that  can  list,  and  eyes  that  can  adore. '    p.  1J8. 
These  impartial  specimens,  which*  we  have  taken  at  raodpc|| 
from  the  |^ook,  and  our  detailed  account  of  its  contents,  .have 
Ml  us  little  to  add  on  the  subject  of  iXs  general  meriu    ^^ 
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«iDiiot  belp  remin-kii^ify  -hbw^cry  thft  the  fflMtsl  totie  of  tiif 
ftyle  18  a  happy  imitation  of  that  graceful  femminefloency  wbioi^ 
tlie  author  so  veh^i^/^y  aijknires^  ^luj,  aj^  is  the  case  trit^  most 
voluble  pers^ns^  it  is  aot  always  by  the  importance  of  his  theiaiB- 
tb^  be  measuF^  ))is  aliovaace  of  oloqueoce.  Indeedt  «^  have 
seldom  seen  an  instance  of  any  one,  who,  with  so  li.n>ite<l  a  stor^ 
eS  thought  as  he  is  «dmeti(nes  sati^td  with,  po^^ned  so  eifii* 
■ently  t£e  faculty  of  makiiig  the  md^  of  whkt  he  has— of  ploth- 
iDf^  sbft  nothings  $H  an  Imposing  dress,  excellently  cont^ved 'to 
conceal  Aeii' iwWa»d  poverty.  His  subject,  we  are  aware,  jk 
not  such  a&  to-*  demand*  an  eloc|ueflce  very  severely  fraught  wim 
thought ;  and  we  are  ratb^  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  in 
traadng  such  a  subject,  a  '  gay  and  soft  diflbdenes^  ^  of  style  is 
occasionally  rather  a  grace  than  a  blemish.  Sometimes,  hoW 
ever,  the  fine-drawn  ductility  of  his  genius  is  carried  rather  toff 
far;  and,  by  meTtTng  down  materials  whicE  would  iiave respect* 
ftUy  fiUed  one  ppuplel  of  sterling  w^ght  into  half  a  dc^n  Jbe  ooeam 
aionally  ploys  as  with  a  sweet  sameness  and  bar^iionioiMintipfdity. 
We  thioky  however,, tha|;  tlie  author  has^generalljK  succeeded  in 
his  cottfessed  object,  in  which  he  follows  the  gr^at  mantenfof 
ti^  .Epic,  of  assimihitiQg  his  .sl;yle  Jn  a  kind  of  imitative  harmony 
to  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  celebrate ;  and  as  Jlis  vei;^e  fre* 
quently  conveys  a  *  faithful  semblance  of  the  sprightliness '  of 
BeatKy^  and  *  of  the  jliiqbte  jcafte  •with  j^hich-^he  brings  forwaid 
her  graces  f  to  the  field  of  eofiqae^t,  ao  H  luH  unfnequentiyildwt 
^iidlh  a  kind  of  ^  g^tle  ianguor, '  asbewiicbiiig.as  tae  «mieiea« 
uure  in  the  smiles  of  a  coquette,  and  certainly  eqoally  likely  to 
be  communicated  t»  those  who  witness  it. 

We  mtist  noi^i  however,  take  Ic^ve  of  this  Paradise — and  wm 
do  it  widi  gratitude  and  regret  There  is  some  feebleiiessy  and 
soit^  afiectatton  ;-rbut  a  great  deal  of  cleverness^  of  flrgnaccy 
••d  of  beauty  i  abd  the  poem  would  be  worthy  of  all  the  oodoft 
we  have  (^ven'tt,  if  it  were  only  to  be  considered  as  a  fprriinn 
of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  steady  applicatioit  of  good  taste^ 
patient  retoi}ching>  and  laborious  correction.  If  the  aiithor  hag 
|ioC  the  elevated  genius  necessary  to  soar  in  the  higher  flighirf 
of  poetry,  be  possesses  light  fismcy  and  playful  wit  in  ccmiklei># 
able  abundance ;— his  satire  is  polished  and  yet  pun^eDt-^and 
he  has  a  very  considerable  power  of  arresting  the  light  irrqpUar 
shades  whica  diversify  human  disposition.  His  versificstioiiy 
in  particular,  is  almost  invariably  flowing  iind  hannoniom,  aad 
abundantly  embellished  with  all  the  light  graces^  and  artiBctai 
elegancies,  of  the  school  of  poetry  wb(dh  he  evidently  atid  silc4 
cessfuUy  imitates.  His  mood  is  inoontesitably  Pope;— but  he 
imitates  occasionally  the  manner  of  mu$t  intervcniug  poets^  ffosk 
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CMdtmiUi  al  leMl,  to  CuMibeD  nd  CriibW  ;-^^ 
be  cbooiw  10  mimic  in  sucn  lioes  as  the  foltowiiig— - 

*  WIiidi>  if  not  fe«r»  wm  what  the  fearftil  feeL*  p.  96. 

^  Knare-tendiDf  boroughs^  and  the  knaTes  they'send.  *  p.  97. 

or  himself  or  his  quality  we  profeaa  to  know  BOthiag^  9oA 
hare  reaUv  no  conjectures  to  offen  It  is  rather  extraordiiiaiy^ 
|hat  this  brazen  age  should  produce  so  much  anonvmoos  g** 
Btus»  The  coming  on  of  timet  we  suppose^  wiU  sohre  all  our 
diflSculties; — but  tnis  auihor,  we  think»  majr  dnop  hia  mask 
when  he  pleases^  and  place  his  name,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
disclose  it|  among  the  few  classical  writera  of  thiasoribbUng  go* 
jDeratioQ. 


Abt.  IX*  2ravels  to  tie  Bounce  cf  the  Missouri  Rivera  and 
across  the  Amer^an  Continent  to  the  tacifk  Ocean ;  perform^ 
ed  by  Onkr  ^  the  GaviTumestt  of  the  Untied  States,  in  tie 
Years  1804^  iSOS^  1806.  By  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke* 
Published  firom  the  Official  Reporu    Longman  &  Co.    Lo»» 


O' 


|ir  the  annexa^oii  of  Loutma^a  to  the  Um'ted  States,  the  go* 
^  vemment  of  that  country  iiatvrally  turned  its  attention  to 
eblaiK  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  new  territory,  as  a  no* 
oassavy  fbundatioD  of  whatefver  improyemeitt,  pohtioal  or  com* 
tMrdal,  it  m^ht  be  thought  ecpedient  to  undertake.  Of  the 
eaipcditiona  hitherto  direOed  po  this  object,  the  most  import* 
am  ia  that  which  was  entrusted  U>  the  coromanci  of  Captains 
Xamm  aad  Ql^kks,  with  instmctions,  after  exploring  the  Mia- 
poari,^  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missisaipni  to  its  source,  to 
ppcMed  across  the  mountains  to  the  first  iiatlgftblemer  oo  die 
western  side  which  they  should  be  gble  to  fulioti^'down  to  the 
Mean.  This  voyage  b^an  in  May  1804,  and  ^as't^mrioaled 
\j  the  return  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  Septeml^ef  1806  } 
the  distance  travelled  over,  being,  in  afK  about  9000  nliie^''^  ^ 
In  ardar  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  portion  Of  the'AiBe* 
ficau  Cootinent  traveled  in  this  expecKtion,  w^  must  bonc^ve^ 
tlwt  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  just  named,  a  gneat  tract  o^ 
lasid  comparatively  low,  extends  from  about  the  S$A  degr^  of. 
Ju»fth  htitode,  in  some  places  as  far  as  the  50th,  and  fircni  km- 
iptude  90%  to  between  107^  and  1 12*"  west ;  and  that  ne^  the 
VKh(ds  of  this  is  drained  by  thegreat  system  of  rivers  of  whidi  the 

liissQuri  is  the  maia  (runk.   'Ais  cracti  though  without  any  \nA^ 

*'  ft      ■• '  ■'         •  •  .  ■      ,      *  ^     7^ ' 
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BKNmtains,  and  liavtni;  goierallv  the  appearance  of  an  dhiTiiA 
country*  aicenda  with  a  considerable  acelivky  to  the  west,  where  il 
beeemet  the  base  from  which  rises  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  or 
Stony  reo«ntains»  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Adantic  from  tho^ 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  being  a  part  of  the  enormous  bulwaric 
which  orerlooks  the  latter,  from  the  Straits  of  MageHan  aknosi 
to  the  Polar  cirde.  This  chain,  reckoning  ris^ht  across,  from 
die  defile  thnnigh  which  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  descend  to- 
ward the  east,  to  the  plains  which  extend  westward  to  dtt  Pact- 
ic,  is  of  the  breadth  of  240  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  plains 
is  not  less  tha»  500. 

The  expedition  at  first  consisted  of  45  persons,  incloding  th^ 
two  commanders,  all  well  cateulated,  as  the  seqoel  shows,  for  thw 
.eerfice  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  embarked  in  threa 
boats,  one  of  diem  55  feet  long,  half  decked ;  the  other  two  open  f 
mod  they  sailed  fit>m  a  point  near  the  jui^etion  of  the  Mississippi 
mnd  Missouri,  in  the  latitude  of  38*  55'  north.  The  account  di 
(he  expedition  fe  ^ven  in  the  form  of  a  Journal,  very  mtmite^ 
circumstantial,  and  unadorned,  with  every  mark  of  being  eiH 
titled  to  per&ct  confidence.  It  is,  however,  of^  heavy  and 
nnintoretting,  though  it  contains  also  much  curious  and  valuablir 
information  concerning  a  tract  of  the  earth  that  po^essea  manjr 
aingularities.  Instead  of  regularly  following  this  Journal,  ws 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  more  general  Tiews  whkk 
it  afibrds,  whether  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants  i  with  ar 
few  of  such  details  as  appear  to  us  most  ititerestrng;    * 

The  thin^  that  first  presents  itself,  is  the  peculiar  diaraoter  of 
the  Miasotui.  At  the  place  where  their  embarked,  the  breadth  of 
the  river  is  about  875  yards,  or  nearfy  half  a  mile :  the  curt^ene 
flows  with  great  rapidity,  and  brings  with  it  an  incredible  qiiAn^ 
tity  of  rolfing  sand,  forming  here  and  there  sand-bars,  exfrsne' 
hr  moveable  and  dangerous  to  those  who  navigate  the  fiven 
The  bottom  is  also  mk  of  logs,  and  the  river  carries  wttk  it 
great  quantities  of  drift  wood.  The  banks,  too,  being  nnder^ 
mined  by  the  river,  are  condnnaUy  fisiHing  in';  and  the  bed^  of 
course,  perpetually  changing. 

A  vast  nomber  of  large  rivers  join  the  Missouri  finom  th« 
aooth  and  west.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  Platta,  or 
Platte,  which,  rising  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  motmtdine 
about  loniptude  112^,  runs  neariy  due  east  to  bngitude  ^^,  where 
it  joins  the  MisaourL  The  Platta  is  600  yards  wide  at^tiie  juno* 
tion ;  but  its  d^th  appeif^  not  to  exceed  six  feet.  Its  Bource» 
are  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  not  far  distant  from  those  of 
&e  Rio  del  Norte,  which  travc^rses  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexi-^ 
^f  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Florida*    From  iia  rapidiijh  «nd 
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Ihe  qnantit^  of  sand  ilk  cftrries  down,  it  knot  navigable  to  boirti^ 
Aoogh  the  Indians  past  it  in  small  canoes  made  <^  bidea. 

The  vast  qnahf  itj  of  sand  carried  dov^n  by  die  Miasouriy  and 
ail  the  riven  ihA  run  into  it^  ia  a  phenomenon  of  which  we  b^ 
Keve  there  k  no  example  on  this  ^ide  of  the  Atlantic*  Such  riTer» 
ire  hustraments  of  the  dejftradation  6f  the  land*  fix  more  active 
than  any  that  occur  in  the  r^ons  not  subject  to  ftjcesA  periodicals 
inundations.  Thej  are  not,  however^  Subject  to  suoi  intmda-^ 
tions ;'  lutd  tHerefore  the  quantity  of  sand  they  tratispori,  with  the 
moD^nt'chtm^es  taking  place  in  tfadr  beds*  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  loose  texture  of  the  grounds  through  whiclr  they  flonir.  Thei 
Ifreat  sihdbsify  of  the  Mi^^rl,  is  a  fact  that  ntust  be  explaiaed 
m  the  same  nyannen  One  dky,  when  they  stopped  to  take  their 
meridian  oUervatioti,  they  found  th«mselverf  so  near,  the  spot, 
where  tbey  bad  observed  the  day  before,  that  they  sent  a  maa' 
io  step  the  distance  over  the  narrow  neck  of  famd  which  separ*. 
Xated  the  two  statitSns :'  he  stepped  974  yards,  and  the  distancei 
hy  tbe  river,  wab  19  miles  and  three  quarters^  At  a  plaee  called 
die  Great  Bend/  er  Grand  Betour,  the  wibding  of  the  river 
^as  stiU  more  remarkable :  the  distance  acrosa  the  neck  wa& 
SOOO  varda*:  while  the  circurt  by  the  river  was  no  less  thaot 
90  miles.  This  vei^  i^emarkabk  dpcrt  isr  in  die  latitude  ci  «9  de-^ 
greea.  We  doubt  if  the  Meandfar  itsdf  douM  produce  aliy  si- 
Booiity  ao  great 

So  retry  moveable  are  tkef*  sand-barr  thrown  uii  by  tbe  Mis«! 
aouri,  that  the  party  having  cdacatnped  on  one  ot  them  for  xk^ 
BjgbCf  werb  awaked'  in  the  morning  by  the  sentinel  oh  watcb» 
who  toh)  tb^ni  that  the  ground  was  smhing ;  And  according 
ly,  before  they  coukl  strike  thar  tents,  and  get  into  their  boatStc 
k  had  almost  entireijr  disappeared.  The  Missouri  continued 
to  maintain  this  cKaracter  at  the  place  where  they  wintered^ 
which  was  nearly  in  htftude  47^%  and  at  the  distance,  as  they 
ledDMied  it,  of  about  i^OO  miles  from  the  place  where  tb^y  had 
•mbarked. 

The  vekx:ity  of  the  streatn  is.  mentioned  at  <»e  place,  aa 
having  been  measured  by  the  Iog,'1md  found  a  &^m  and 
a  quaort^,-  or  7|fect'p^  second:  it  is  added,  diat  in  some 
places  they  had  found  the  velocity  double  of  this.  A  velocity* 
of  7f  feet  per  second,  is  nearly  5  miles  an  hour,  which  is  very 
fiur  beyond  the  velocity  of  the  streams  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ro  this  part  of  the  world.  In  a  river^  not  very  deep» 
•bstmcted  by  shoais,  and  rolling  a  pvt)digiou8  quantitv  of  sand 
ak>ng  its  bottom,  such  a  velocity  as  even  the  least  of  the  two  . 

Est  mefetioned,  argues  a  very  great  declivity  i  so  that  there  ia 
tk  doubt  that  our  travellers  were  ascending  very  fast  a* 
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bove  tbe  tevel  of  th^  ^a ;  and  that  when  they  reached  th^  point 
At  which  they  if  intered,  they  wpre  in  reality  ia  a  very  efevat-  . 
ed  aituation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  raat  thgr 
■have  not  mformed  us  more  particularly  of  the  velocity  ami  .tM 
depth  of  the  river.  If  they  had  b^en  careful^  now  and  tbecw 
from  week  to  week  for  instance^  to  inform  us  of  the  average  ve- 
locity and  depth  of  the  river,  together  with  its  breadthf  even 
though  this  kst  was  not  corr^tiy  given,  we  sbcuild  blEtve  been 
able  to  telif  with  very  considerable  exactness,  the  general  decti* 
vity  on  which  the  Missouri  runs ;  and,  of  cour^,  the  height  a- 
bove  the  sea  that  belongs  to  any  part  of  its  course.  For  the 
^  sake  of  those  who  explore  unlinown  countries  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  riversf  we  wish  k  were  generally  attended  to,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  river,  joined  to  i^  section,  or  its  breadth  and  depth, 
but  especially  the  latter^  affords  the  means  of  determining  its 
declivity,  and  becomes  a  method  of  levelling,  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  barometer,  tecourse  itaay  often  be  had  witfar  cpeat 
advantage.  We  must  also  r^ret,-  that  an  expedttioA  of  dis- 
covery, which  seems  in  most  things  to  have  bc^n  so  well  fitted 
out,  and  put  under  the  command  of  men  so  able  to  conduct  it» 
ahould  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  iusUHiment  last  meifr* 
lioned«  . 

At  a  distance  from  the  river,  the  (ground  seemed  to  rise,  and 
to  form  hills,  though  of  no  great  height.  Now  and  then  rocks 
appeared  close  to  the  river ;  and  strata  of  sandstone,  cmd,  in 
some  places,  beds  of  coat,  were  discovered.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  herbage,  and  the  land  is  generiaUy 
spoken  of  a9  rich.  A  good  deal  of  wood  appeared;  but  they  do 
not  mention  trees  of  any  considerable  size,  nor  any  great  foncstSt 
which  indeed  must  be  prevented  from  rising  by  the  numbers  of 
deer,  elk,  and  buffalo,  that  pasture  in  these  plains*  Of  the 
wild  fruits  that  they  met  with,  they  hardly  mention  any  but 
the  (^pe  $  and  this  ifaey  found  often  very  good,  and  in  gi^at 
abiindanoe. 

The  climate  of  the  tract  we  are  now  considering,  is  veiy  vari- 
ous $  and  the  extreme  cdd  experienced  during  the  winter,  in 
a  latitude  no  higher  than  47%  cannot  be  explained  on  anjfr 
aupposition  but  thai  of  an  extraordinary  elevatioku  lie  ther* 
mometer,  at  the  place  of  their  encampment,  wa»  frequently 
20*^  below  O,  or  52^  below  the  freezing  point  It  descended 
even  much  lower  than  this )  and  the  frost  set  in  very  early  in  the 
veason.  As  an  additional  proof,  that  the  ground  here  is  very 
high,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  river?  which  run  north* 
ward  to  Lake  Winnepeg,.  and  from  thence  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
take  their  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  north^n.  bai\}(  of 
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Iftc  Misfiottfu  One,  in  panfetttur^  tb^  Mcwise  Rfrcr,  fe  noted 
m  tiie  map  m  barinft  itw  st^ttree  within  one  mik  of  it^  ttnd> 
in>  genera)^  tlie  line  which  mtt»(  be  acocmnted  the  parfkion  of 
Ae  waler9»  onrties  very  near  to  the  Mit^scmH  for  a  considei^ble 
tract  towafid  the  'north-^nst.  The  seTerify  of  the  winter  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  foBowing  facta.  The  feth  of  December^  th* 
thermometer  stood  V/?  below  0;  the  wind. from  the  nprtb- 
west.  The  air  was  filled  with  icy  partkles,  resembyng  a  fog* 
■TTie  snow  6  or  8  hiches  deep ;  sereraf  of  the  hunters  bad 
Aeir  feet  froit-bitten.  On  the  Dth,  the  weaker  was  so  in« 
tensely  coM^  that  tiiey  catted  in  all  the  hunting  parties/  the 
wind  north  j  the  thermometer  at  sun-rise  5?  I**  below  0  j  the  ice 
fa  the  atmosphere  so  thick  as  to  render  tl^e  weather  ha^'^  4nd 


*e- 


ipve  the  appearance  df  two  suns  reflecting^  one  another. ,  Dt 
cember  the  12th|  the  wind  still  norf!h  ;  the  thermometer  at  sun- 
tise  38*  beloW  0.  Monday  the  17th,  the  thermometer  was  at 
flun-rise  45  below  0»  Wedn^day  the  19th,  the  weather  mode- 
lated ;  but  the  thermometer  continaed  for  many  days  below  0. 
The  whole  of  this  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Missourii^ 
ii  occupied  by  some  scattered  tribes  of  Indians;  and  not^ 
Withstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  there  is  hardly  any  part 
w/£  the  earth's  surface  more  thinly  inhabited.  The  Sioux  In* 
4fans  consist  of  9  tribes,  which  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  coun« 
try;  and  when  the  numbers  in  each  are  added  together^ 
they  amount  to  no  more  than  2650.     This  account  com* 

Cise^  the  men,  that  is,  the  iiffbting  men ;  and  may  perhaps 
multiplied  by  4  to  give  the  totd  numbed  of  inhabitants,  whicn, 
by  that  computation  will  amount  to  10,600.  In  other  parts  of 
she  same  trai^,  the  population  appears  to  bb  more  scanty.  These 
men,  howei^r,  are  not  entirely  hunters ;  they  live  in  viHi^es ; 
they  seem  to  raise  some  corn,  and  many  of  them  are  provided 
with  horses.  -  Their  numbers  appear  to  be  in  general  on  the  de^ 
dine ;  owing  probably  to  tfae  ravages  of  the  smaii-pox,*  and  ih^ 
effects  of  spirituous  hquorst,  added  to  the  state  of  almosft  pei^ 
pet cfal  warfare  in  which  tb^  live  with  on^  iknother:  .The  game 
^\d^  the  country  pnuluces,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  very  greMt 
abundance. 

The  desolation  produced  by  the  smaH-pox,  is  crflcii  inci'eased 
by  Uie  efTects  which  the  sight  of  the  destruction  caused  by  that 
dreaditfl  maiady ,  has  on  the  minds  of  a  rude  people.  Spekking 
of  a  tribe  called  tlie  Mahas,  in  latitude  42**  15',  it  is  said, 

*  The  accounts  we  hteve  had  of  the  effects  of  the  small-pox  on 
this  nation  are  most  distressing  :  it  is  not  known  in  which  way  tbf 
disease  was  first  communicated  to.  them,  but  probably  by  some  war 
f«ilj»    They  hod  been  a  miiitary  and  powerful  people ;  but  wKin' 
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ttiese  frat^ors  saw  fheir  Strength  wasting  before  a  malady  which  tkaf 
eould  not  resist)  their  frttlsy  became  extrenoe ;  thejr  bttraed  their 
tiHage,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death  their  wives  aad  chiidren,  to 
fave  them  from  90  crud  on  affiictton,  and  that  all  might  go  logecftir 
to  some  better  cotmtry.  * 

As  the  dMect  of  the  preset  expedition  was  to  FecoflqIJe  tfa^ 
Indians  \o  the  chanae  that  had  taken  pl<ioe  in  (he  government 
or  vsw'pation  of  the  Whites,  and  to  induce  tf)em  to  live  in  peacei 
iker  were  fdwdys  accosted  by  the  American  party'  with  great 
<sivkity  and  kinoneaa^  We  havct  in  consequence  of  tbis^  an  op^ 
)>ortttnity  of  seeing  more  into  the  interior  of  their  coromunitief 
thooi  could  b^  expected  from  the  narrative  of  ordinary  travellers^ 
The  Indians  were  often  invited  to  hokl  a  council  with  the  strain- 
gefs  ;  and  be  irtio  has  studied  the  c^iaracter  of  sayages,  in  tb^ 
romantic  tales  wliere  their  eloquence  and  ml^aniAii^  are  sq 
modi  celebrated,  will  b^  greatly  disappdnted  by  the  plain  states 
mcnta  of  a  correct  narrative*  At  a  conference  which  Captainsf 
Lewis  and  Clarke  held  with  the  tribe  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  after 
duy  were  all  sealed,  their  grand  chief  rode  up,  and  addressed! 
fbemtbufi.— ^ 

*-  i  see  before  me  my  great  father^'s  (the  pt^esi(lent*s1  two  sons.    You 

,  aee  me  and  the  rest  of  our  chiefs  and  warriors.     We  are  very  poor^ 

we  have  neidtei*  powder  nor  balls,  nor  knives ;  and  our  women  and 

^Idren  have  no  clothes.    I  wish  that  as  my  brothers  have  given 

me  a  flag  and  a  medxd,  (which  had  been  presented  him),  they  would 

five  sometliing  to  those  poor  peonle.  t  will  bring  the  diie&  of  thcT 
^awnaws  and  Mahas  together  ana  make  peace  between  them ;  but' 
it  is  better  that  I  should  do  it  than  my  great  father's  so^  for  they 
will  listen  to  me  more  readily.  I  wem  ^rmerly  to  the  English,  and 
they  gave  me  a  medafl  and  some  clothes ;  when  I  went  to  die  Span- 
ish, they  gave  me  a  meda)  but  nothing  to  keep  it  from  my  ririn ;  but 
liow  you  give  me  a  medal  mid  clothes.  StsB  we  are  poor ;  and  I  wi^y 
brothers,  you  would  give  us  somethinf  fei"  our  squaws. '  When  h^ 
bad  done,  teother  chief,  Mahtoree,  that  is$  "White  Crane,  rose :  *  t 
have  listened, '  said  he^  *  to  our  Other's  words,  and  I  am  to  (bty  gJbMi 
to  see  how  you  haw  dresied  oor  old  chief;  I  am  a  young  man,  and^ 
do  not  wish  to  talk  mucb ;  mq  fathers  have  made  me  a  chief:  I  had 
mucli  sense  before,  but  now  I  think  I  haive  more  than  ever.  What 
the  old  chief  has  declared  I  will  confirm ;  but  I  wish  that  you  would 
take  pity  on  tis,  for  we  are  very  poor. ' 

Such  language  as  this  is  very  unlike  the  independence  wfaick 
%e  are  so  apt  to  sopoose  an  essential  ingredient  m  the  character 
of  a  savage*  Indeea  the  complaints  of  poverty,  and  the  suppli-. 
eating  tone  which  w^  find  here,  could  only  bdon^  to  savages  whcr^ 
had  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  civilized  nation^*, 
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The  Ufidisgtiised  vanity  of  the  White  Crane  is  the  only  genuint 
trait  of  savage  character  which  this  conference- presents  us  with^ 

The  names  of  the  chiefs  look  best  in  theif  original  form,  for 
i^n  translated,  and  they  seem  to  be  aU  significant^  they  do 
not  always  add  to  our  respect  for  the  persons.  Carkapaha, 
for  example,  the  name  of  a  warrior,  is  CrowVhead ;  Nena- 
cawa,  is  Black-cat;  Sananona,  Iron-eyes;  Neswanja,  Big-ox, 
&c. 

One  of  the  Indian  nations  which  they  met  in  the  course  of 
the  first  summer,  the  Ricaras,  made  use  of  no  spirituous  K* 

Suors  of  any  kind,    and  refu<«ed   to  taste  any  wnen   ofiered 
letn.     The  Ricaras,   of  which  they  mw  three  villages,  con- 
taining in  air  about  450  men,  are  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
th^  women  handsome  and  livt  ly,  though  to  them,  as  among 
other  savages,  fatts  all  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  and  all  the 
labour  of  procuring  subsistence,  except  by  hunting.     These  peo- 
ple are  poor,  but  kind  and  generous ;  and,  althon^  they  re- 
ceive thankfully  what  is  given  them,  do  not  beg  like  the  Siouxl 
TMe  women  are  handsomer  than  those  of  the  former  nation, 
but,  like  thein,  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  their  fevours,  and 
not  to  permit  their  lovers  to  suffer  from  disappointment.     Iris 
curious  indeed  to  ob'^erve,  how  much  the  point  of  honour  iff 
this  respect  is  reversed  among  all  the  savage  tribes  which  our  tra- 
vellers have  described.     That  a  wife  or  a  sister  should  grant 
any  favour  to  a  stranger  without  the  consent  of  her  husband 
or  brother,  is  a  cause  of  offence,  and  is  considered  as  a  great 
disgrace.     On  the  other  hand,  the  consent  of  the  husband  or 
brewer  is  not  difiicult  to  be  obtained,  and  they  are  even  grati- 
fied by  having  an  opportunity  of  granting  it.     A  black  ser- 
vant, belon^ng  to  the  An^erican  party,  produced  at  first  great 
astonishment  among  people  who  saw  a  man  of  that  colour  for 
^e  first  tirtie.     He  soon,  however,  came  to  be  veir  much  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  women,  and  with  this  the  husbands,  in- 
stead of  lining  jealous,  appeafed  to  be  highly  gratified.     In  ma- 
ny respects,  the  Ricaras  were  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
tribe  of  Indians  which  our  travellers  had  .yet  met  with.     One  day 
a  Ricara  chief  who  had  made  them  a  visit  was  present  when, 
conformably  to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  corporal  pu- 
nishment was  inflicted  on  one  of  the  soldiers.     The  sight  aP 
fected  him  very  much,  ahd  he  cried  ail  the  time  of  the  pu- 
nishment.    *  We  explained  the  offence,  and  the  reasons  fca- 
what  was  done;  he  acknowledged  that  examples  were  neoes-* 
sary,  and  that  he  himself  had  given  them,  by  punishing  with 
death ;  but  his  nation  never  whipt  even  children  frosi  their 
burtlu  \    The  dvilized  nations  of  the  world  may  be  ashamed  t» 
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tkiok  how  much  they  stand  in  need  of  the  lesson  which  the  feeU' . 
io^  and  good  sense  of  this  poor  savage  are  calculated  to  afford 
them. 

The  Mandans  are  a  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  riter,  and 
higher  up  than  the  Ricaras.     They  believe  in  one  Great  Spirit 
presiding  over  their  destinies ;  and  associated,  in  their  mind^  - 
with  Uie  healing  art ;  Great  Spirit  being  synonimous  with  Great 
Medicine,  the  name  which  they  apply,  in  general,  to  every  thing, 
they  do  not  understand.     Every  individual  selects  for  himself 
the  particular  object  oi'  his  devotion,  which  is  termed  his  Medi'- . 
dne^  and  is  either  some  invisible  being,  or  more  commonly  some 
animal,  which  becomes  his  protector  and  his^  intercessor  with, 
the  Great  Spirit  $  and  to  propitiate  him,  every  endeavour  is  u* 
9ed,  and  every  consideration  sacrificed.     <  I  was  lately  ov^ner  of. 
seventeen  horses, '  said  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  *  bi^  I  have  of- 
fered them  all .  up  to  mv  Meduine<,  and  am  now  poor.  *     He 
had,  in  reality,  taken  all  his  horses  into  the  plain,  and  turning. 
them  loose,  had  offered  them  up  to  fai^  Medicine,  and  abandon- 
ed them  for  ever.     This  association  of  all  unknown  agency,  withi 
the  operation  of  a  Medicine,  the  most  sensible  example  of  such 
agency  that  had  fallen  under  their  observation,  is  not  unnatural f' 
and  seems  to  be  genera!  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  part 
of  America.     The  nations  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  though  their  language  was  quite  different,  and  their 
intercourse  with  tne  eastern  Indians  apparently  very  slight,  made 
use  of  the  same  metaphor,  and,  like  sotne  philosophers  of  the' 
old  Continent,  were  well  satisfied  when  they  thought  that  they" 
had  explained  a  physical  fact  by  help  of  a  figurative  expres-. 
sion. 

The  Mandans  believe  in  a  future  state ;  and  this  belief  ts  con- 
nected with  the  tradition  of  thejr  origin.  The  whole  nation^ 
they  say,  resided  in  one  large  village  under  ground,  near  a  sub«, 
terraneous  Jake ;  a  vine  extended  ita  roots  from  the  surface  down 
to  the  habitation,  and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  light.  Some  of. 
the  most  adventurous  climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  the  earth  covered  with  buffaloes,  and  rich  with, 
every  kind  of  fruit.  Returning  with  the  grapes  they  had  ga- 
thered, their  countrymen  were  so  pleased  with  the  taste  of  them^v 
that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  leave  their  dull  residence  for 
the  charms  of  the  upper  region.  Men,  women,  and  children^ 
ascended  by  means  of  the  vine ;  hut  wh^n  about  half  the  natiokt 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  large  Woman,  who  was 
climbing  up  the  vine,  broke  it  with  her  weight,  and  shut  out 
the  Ughi  of  the  sun  from  herself  and  her  nation  for  ever.  Whenf 
the  Mandans  die,  they  expect  to  return  to  the  orij^al  seat*  of 
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their  taietsiih^n  $  the  good  relicbiiig  tbe  ancfent  village  by  me«h9 
of  a  Mce,  wbkh  the  birdms  of  the  sins  61  the  vicfced  will  not 
permit  them  to  cross. 

The  Ameribah  paHy  were  in  the  ne^boitrhoeif  of  tie  Man* 
dan  nation,  durk)^  the  winter  a?read^  mentioned.  At  that  sea* 
Eon  the  Indiaiw,  itke  the  more  chriboed  nations,  have  recourse 
to  certain  festfrities  to  pass  away  the  -time*  One  of  tbese^  the 
Boflalo  dance,  is  the  most  tile  and  indecorous  amusement 
which  we  have  any  where  seeii  described.  As  decency  did  not 
aiiow  the  account  to  be  given  in  English,  it  is  pot  into  Latin  ; 
and  thoogh  the  language  is  rery  bad,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
miworthy  of  the  subject 

The  Medicine  dance,  practised  also  at  this  season  of  the  year^ 
fs  less  disgusting,  but  hardly  more  am  using  than  the  forhicr. 

The  potpr  ivhich  these  Indians  have  of  eikluring  the  cold, 
trith  vety  little  protection  from  dotbing,  is  altc^ether  wonder* 
fal 

*  The  lOlh  of  January  w«|  a  day  of  extreme  cald,  the  mcnmry  at 
sun-rise  standing  in  the  thermometer  at  72^  below  the  freeaing  point- 
A  young  Indian,  about  13  years  of  age,  came  iato  the  camp  earlj  inr 
Hie  morning ;  his  father  had  sent  hmi  in  the  afternoon  to  the  f&tt^ 
but  he  was  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  was  obliged  Co  sleep  on  the 
snow,  with  no  covering  hut  a  pair  of  antelope  skinmoccasms  (shoes) 
and  leggmgs,  and  a  bufialo  robe.  His  feet  being  frozen^  we  put  them 
IP  cold  water,  and  gave  him  every  attention  m  our  power.  About  the 
sometime,  an  Indian,  who  had  been  missing,  returned  to  the  fort ; 
and  althoygh  his  dress  was  very  thin,  and  he  had  slept  on  the  sliow 
without  a  fire,  he  had  not  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience.  It 
was  very  pleasing  to  see  the  interest  which  the  situation  of  these  two 
persona^  had  excited  in  the  village.  Thq  boy  (istd  been  a  prisoner, 
alid  adopted  ftom  charity ;  yet  the  dfistress  of  the  fatfier  proved  that 
he  fek  for  him  the  tenderest  affection :  the  man  was  a  person  of  no 
distinction,  yet  the  whole  village  was  fttR  of  anxiety  for  his- salbty^  * 

During  all  this  time,  the  hunting  parties  of  the  Indians  were 
^ntinually  out,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Americans,  who,  m 
the  power  of  enduring  cold  and  hardship,  seem  no^  to  yield  very 
nftiK»i  to  %h^  natives  of  the  cKmate. 

A(kr  passing  the  winter  months  in  the  small  fort  which 
they  bad  erected  on  the  norUi  bank  of  the  river,  ia  the  ter- 
ritory of  tlie  Mandans,  they  resumed  their  voya^  oit  the  7th' 
of  April,  having  despatched  their  large  boat  with  the  party 
cf  theit  men  to  return,  carrying  with  them  some  presents  for 
the  president,  with  ah  account  of  their  proceedings^  After' 
this  diminution^  the  party  consisted  of  no  more  tban  52,  in-« 
duding  the  two  comnoanders.  The  course  of  the  ri^xir  frtJm  th«^ 
pfiimi  tiea  considerably  more  to  the  wost  ;<  from  about  the  gvc^ 
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bend,  aleady  mentknied)  to  where  diey  now  mere^  their  eourse 
bad  been  nearly  north.  After  this,  it  was  mostly  west ;  inclii^ 
ing  at  first  towards  the  north ;  afterwards  west,  with  a  little 
south,  for  a  great  length.  The  river  preserves  the  same  cha- 
racter, decreasiag  slowly  in  magoitiMie,  and  stiU  flowing  through 
an  alluvial  country  $  where  there  is  no  very  high  ground,  and 
where  the  plains  are  traversed  by  the  elk,  tlie  bu£ilo,il^  anteiopey 
&C.  The  face  of  the  country,  soon  after  they  entered  (^  tnis 
part  of  their  voyage,  is  described  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as 
presenting  from  the  heights  the  appearance  of  one  fertile  uib- 
broken  pkiin ;  e?d.ending  itself,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
wiihout  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  except  in  moist  situations,  or  on 
the  steep  declivities  of  hills  where  ihqr  were  sheltered  from  the 
ravages  of  fire.  The  current  in  this  part  of  the  river  was  less 
rapid,  and  the  navigatioii  more  safe  and  easy  than  on  the  )ower 
{nut,  so  diat  tliey  made  from  18  or  ^20  miles  a  day.  As  they 
advanced,  they  observed^  on  the  si<les  of  the  hiBs,  on  the  banks 
ef  the  river,  and  epreu  on  the  aand-bars,  a  white  substaocoy 
which  appeai*ed  in  considerable  quantities  09  the  surface  of  the 
ffrottnd,  and  tasted  like  a  mixture  of  common  with  glauber  salts. 
Many  of  the  streams  which  came  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  were 
«o  improguatcd  with  this  substance,  that  the  water  was  of  aa 
tinpleisant  taste  and  a  purgative  quality*  They  observed  ala* 
carbonated  wood.  * 

As  they  held  on  their  oovrse,  they  found  the  same  appeatances 
f>f  salt  and  coal;  alsoof  pnmice^one  and  a  kind  of  burnt  eardu 
A  little  farther  on,  the  hills  exhibited  large,  irregular,  bro^^ 
ken  masses  of  rocks,  some  of  which,  although  200  feet  above 
the  river,  seemed,  at  some  remote  period,  to  have  been  subject  to 
jtK  influence,  and  were  apparently  worn  smooth  by  the  agitation 
of  the  water.  The  rocks,  as  here  enumerated,  consist  <»  white 
and  grey  granic#,  flint,  limestone,  freestone,  and  occasionally  bro* 
ken  strata  of  a  black  coloured  stone  like  petrified  wood,  which 
n)ake  good  whetstones, .  The  usual  appearances  of  coal  and 
pumice-stone  continued,  the  coal  being  of  a  better  quality  when 
burned,  making  a  hot  and  lasting  fire,  but  emitting  very  little 
smoke  or  ilame.  At  a  point  a  little  higher  up  than  this,  the 
bed  of  coal  is  said  to  be  in  some  places  six  feet  tliick.  They 
saw  Jnrge  herds  of  deer,  elk,  bufialoes  and  antelopes,  with  wolves 
hovering  round  them,  and  sometimes  catching  tlie  stragglers. 
The  female  buffalo  would  defend  her  young  as  bug  as  she  could 
retreat  as  fast  as  the  herd,  but  would  not  venture  to  a  great 
<]istflnce.  *  . 

So  late  as  the  27th  of  April,  the  ice  was  still  floating  in'greai 
^uamiiies  down  the  river.    They  saw  also  great  munbers  of 
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bufialoes  and  some  of  them  partly  devoured  by  wolves.  These 
had  either  sunk  through  the  ice  in  the  winter,  or  had  been  drown- 
ied  in  attempting  to  cross  on  the  ice.  It  often  happens  that  on 
these  occasions  the  shoals  of  ice  move  down,  carrying  along 
with  them  the  buffiiloes,  which  are  then  lean  and  in  a  wew  state. 
The  Indians  are  very  dexterous  in  attacking  the  buffalo  in  this 
lidpiess  situation,  where  he  could  not  exert  his  strength,  even  if 
he  was  ever  so  much  possessed  of  it.  This  is  a  very  nnlooked 
for  way  in  which  the  bodies  of  animals  are  carried  down  rivers, 
and  may  be  at  length  buried  in  their  sands.  The  elephants  of 
the  Yenesea  and  the  Lena  may  have  been  thus  carried  down  the 
streams  of  these  gr^ at  rivers,  and  deposited  in  the  places  where 
their  bones  are  now  founcf* 

The  antelope  is  often  mentioned  as  abounding  in  the  plains 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  It  is  described  as  the  sv^ftest  of 
all  quadrupeds,  and  as  scenting  to  &y  rather  than  to  run* 
This  fleet  and  quicksighted  animal,  it  is  said,  is  generally  the 
victim  of  its  curiosity.  When  it  iirst  sees  the  hunter,  it  flies 
with  great  velocity ;  but  if  he  lies  down  on  the  groun J,  and 
holds  up  his  hat  or  any  thing,  the  antelope  returns  cii  alight 
trot  to  look  at  the  object,  and  will  sometimes  go  and  return  two 
or  three  times,  till  it  approach  within  r^ch  of  the  rifle.  The 
wdves,  it  is  said,  have  learned  as  well  as  man,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  this  innocent  animal ;  they  crouch  down  ; 
and  if  the  antdope  be  frightened  at  first,  the  wolf  repeats  the 
^ame  manoeuvre,  and  they  sometimes  relieve  each  other  till  they 
decoy  it  within  their  reach. 

Tne  most  formidable  animals  which  they  encountered  in  this 
voyage,  were  the  whit€^  and  brown  bears.  The  Indians  are 
very  much  afraid  of  them,  and  never  attack  them  but  in  parties 
of  six  or  eight ;  and  even  then  are  often  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  of  their  number*  Though  to  a  skilful  rifleman 
the  danger  is  very  much  diminished,  the  bear  is  still  a  formidaUe 
enemy,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  adventure. 

'  One  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  the  canoes  discover- 
ed a  large  brown  bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  300 
paces  from  the  river.  Six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  set  out  to 
attack  him,  and,  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence, 
came  unperceived  within  40  paces  of  him.  Four  of  them  now 
fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  them  directly 
through  the  lungs.  The  enraged  animal  sprung  up,  and  run 
open  mouthed  at  them.  As  be  came  near,  the  two  hunters  who 
had  reserved  their  fire  gave  him  two  wounds,  one  of  which 
breaking  his  shoulder,  retarded  his  motion  for  a  moment ;  but« 
before  they  could  reload,  he  was  so  near,  that  they  were  obli^fl 
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lo  mn  to  the  river,  and,  before  they  reached  it,  he  had  almost 
overtaken  them.  Two  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  ihe  other  four 
separated;  and,  concealing^ themselves  in  the  willows,  fired  as 
&st  as  each  could  load.  They  struck  him  several  times,  but 
they  onlv  exasperated  him  ;  and  he  at  last  pursued  two  of  them 
so  closely,  that  they  jumped  down  a  perpendicular  bank  of 
twenty  feet  into  the  river.  The  Ijear  sprang  after  them ;  and 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers on  ^ore  shot  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him.  They 
dragged  him  to  the  shore,  and  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed 
through  his  body  in  different  directions. '  The  bear  of  these  re- 
gions, therefore,  seems  no  less  fierce,  and  no  less  tenacious  of  life^ 
Uian  his  brother  who  lives  amid  the  ice  of  Greenland. 

At  another  time.  Captain  Lr.wis  having  met  a  large  herd  of 
buffaloe,  fired  at  one,  and  while  he  was  watching  to  see  him 
drop,  had  neglected  to  reload  his  rifle,  when,  looking  about,  be 
saw  a  large  brown  bear  stealing  upon  him,  and  already  within 
twenty  steps.  In  this  state,  he  saw  there  was  no  safety  but  in 
flight.  It  was  an  open  plain,  not  a  bush  nor  a  tree  within  300 
yards ;  the  bank  of  the  river  sloping,  and  not  more  than  three 
leet  high.  He  therefore  thought  of  retreating,  at  a  quick  walk, 
towara  the  nearest  tree;  but  as  soon  as  he  turned,  the  bear  ran 
at  him  full  speed.  It  then  shot  across  his  mind,  that  if  he  ran 
into  the  water,  to  such  a  depth  that  the  bear  would  be  obliged 
to  attack  him  swimming,  there  was  still  some  chance  oPhis  life* 
He  therefore  turned  short,  plunged  into  the  river  about  waist 
deep,  and'  facing  about,  presented  the  point  of  his  espontooa* 
The  bear  arrived  at  the  water's  edge ;  but  when  he  saw  Captain 
Lewis  in  a  posture  of  defence,  he  seemed  frightened,  and  wheel* 
ing  round,  retreated  with  as  much  precipitation  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced, lie  ran  till  he  reached  the  woods,  looking  back  now 
and  then  as  if  he  expected  to  be  pursued. 

It  seems  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that 
even  on  the  side  of  so  large  a  river,  dew  is  extremely  rare.  They 
remark  having  had  a  fall  of  dew  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
May ;  the  second  which  they  had  seen  in  all  the  open  country 
through  which  they  had  passed.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  it  was  so  cold,  that  the  water  in  the  kettles  froze  ^  of  an 
inch  thick  in  the  course  of  a  night ;  the  ice  appeared  all  along 
the  margin  of  the  river ;  and  the  trees  of  cotton- wood  had  lost 
all  their  leaves. 

They  were  now  approaching  to  the  Rocky  Mounta)ns,--!-those 
which  form  the  partition  between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west ;  and  some  of  the  points  of  this  remarkable  chain  were 
occasionally  in  view.  The  elevation  at  which  they  were,  wag 
-^^tfiin\y  now  very  considerable.      There  was  no  timber  on 
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Ibe  hiOs ;  and  only  a  Aur  scattered  ti^ees  of  eotlon-'iKMd,  aahf 
box,  akler^  and  willow,  by  the  water  side.  They  had  ceeo  Ba 
Jndianf  &oin  the  time  that  they  had  left  the  M^odans  ;  tbougli 
iHey  bad  occaftioaally  steo  huts  which  had  been  lately  iahabitou^ 
The  raek  of  the  oovAtry  seems  to  be  a  soft  saodstoQe,  intersected 
by  walk  of  a  black  rock,  whidi  is  nothing  tkc  than  someftpocies 
1^  Irapi  fooH  probably  basalt*  The  seenery  was  very  romaDtic  § 
and  in  the  miast  of  it,  says  the  narrativoi  are  va^t  ranf^os  of  walUi 
which  are  so  ainsular  that  they  seem  the  productions  of  art.  They 
iriia  peipendicnlarly  from  the  river,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
100  ieet#  varying  in  thickness  from  one  foot  to  12,  but  equally 
broad  at  top  and  bottom.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  foraied 
are  black,  thick  and  durable,  and  are  almost  invariably  regula? 
paralielopipeds  of  unequal  sizes,  but  equally  deep,  and  laid  re|^ 
krly  ia  ranges  ov^  each  other  like  bricks^  each  covering  the  m* 
fteratice  of  we  two  on  which  it  rests. 

A  person  who  was  no  mineralogist  could  not  better  describa 
a  vertical  dike  of  trap  or  whinstone,  composed  of  regular  cor 
lumos,  disposed  horksontaUy.  Such  a  wall,  100  feat  hi;rh,  and 
42  feet  broad,  must  be  a  very  magnificent  ok^t,  and  seems 
in  due  proportion  to  the  great  scate  on  which  every  thing  in 
th,is  country  is  laid  down.  The  top  of  this  waU  must  have  ouoa 
been  level  with  the  surface ;  so  we  may  judge  from  this  of  tbf 
quantity  of  strata  worn  away.  It  is  a  satislaction  ti>  sec  the 
aama  characters  prevailing  in  the  gedogical  structure  of  coun* 
tries  most  remote  from  one  another,  and  to  observe  basaltio 
walls  intersecting  the  strata  of  the  Missouri,  just  as  they  ev>t  the 
AVakefn  t>f  the  island  of  Mull,  or  the  coiumBar  rooks  of  tba 
ijiaat's  Causeway. 

As  they  approached  the  mountains,  and  bad  got  c(»>std^ab]y 
beyond  the  waUs  just  described,  at  the  meridian  nearly  of  I  IG% 
and  the  parallel  of  about  4*7<^  20^,  the  same  almost  aa  tliait 
uf  the  a«ation  of  the  Mandana,  there  was  a  bifuroaUon  of  the 
river,  which  threw  them  into  considerable  doubt  as  to  whieb  waa 
the  tnle  MisBouri,  and  the  course  which  it  bekov0()  them  to 
inirsoe.  The  northcrmost  possessed  mou  stron^y  the  charao- 
ters  of  that  river,  and  the  men  seemed  all  to  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  stream  which  they  ought  to  fo)kmr«  The  co«^ 
•aiaoders  of  the  expedition,  however,  did  not  depidey  till  afi^r 
they  had  reconiipitred  the  country  from  tlie  hig()cr  grounds,  and 
then  determined  to  follow  the  southera  branch.  On  the  1 1  tb  of 
June^  Captain  Ley^is  ^t  out  on  foot  with-lpnr  men,  in  order 
to  exnlore  this  river.  They  proceeded  till  the  LHtb,  when  find- 
ing tnat  the  river  bore  considerably  to  the  south,  fearing  tbf|t 
jjiey  were  in  an  error,  they  changed  their  course,  and  pntceed- 
fd  {icrpsB  the  pkin*    \a  tins  direption  Captain  Le^^ib  had  ^pim 
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^beat  iwcf  mlttt  wb#n  hk  aMn  wvse  uilutcd  wMi'the  t^eabl* 
•Quodof  «&II  of  water;  aad^  m  he  advancedy  •  q>ri^  whictt 
seemed  driven  by  the  high  south-west  wind,  rose  above  the  plaia 
IQcA  a.eokiifiB  of  smoker  and  vanished  in  ao  uutant  Tow^ds 
this  pointy  he  directed  bia  stops  i  and  the  noise  increasinff  as  be 
approacbody  soon  became  too  tremendonsy  to  be  mistafcan  for 
any  tiuag  bul  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Having  trnvelied 
leven  miies  after  first  hearing  tbe  sound,  he  leaohed  Uie  faJis  «« 
boat  12  o'clock..  Tbe  lulls,  as  be  approached,  were  difficult  -of 
aeeess,  and  abont.200  feet  high,  fbwn  these,  be  hurried  wkU 
impatience }  and  seating  hknaeiron  some  rocks  under  the  centra 
of  the  fidls,  enjoyed  the  sublime  spectacle  of  this-  stupendous 
cataract,  which  since  tbe  creation  had  been  lavishing  its  magnifl* 
cence  on  the  desert*  .  r 

Tbeae  foUs  extend*  in  all,  over  a  distance  of  nearly  tweWe 
miles,  s  and  the  modium  breadth  of  tbe  river  varies  from  300  to 
400  yards.  Tbe  principal  fall  is  near  tbe  k>wer  eKtremity,  and 
is  upwards  of  80  feet  perpendicular.  The  river  is  here  300  yards 
wide,  with  perpepdicuiar  cliffs  on  each  side,  not  less  than  lOO 
feet  high.  Foe  90  or  100  yards  from  the  left  cliff*  the  water 
&lls  ia  one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice  at  lea»t  80  <eet 
lygh«  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  also 
with  great  rapidity f  but  bein£r  received  as  it  £dis  bv  irreguUu*  and 
{urojectiog  rocks,  forms  a  8[4endid  prospect  of  white  foam,  200 
yards  in  fengU),  and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation*  The  sprajr 
is  dissipated  in  a  thousand  shapes,  flying  up  in  high  columna. 
imd  coUectiog  into  large  masses,  which  the  sun  adorns  with  ail 
the  colouring  of  tbe  rainbow.  The  fall,  just  described,  must  be 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque,  that  is  any  where 
to  be  found.  It  has  often  been  disputed,  whether  a  cataract* 
in  which  the  water  falls  in  one  sheet,  or  where  it  is  dadied  irre- 
•gularly  among  the  rocks,  is  tbe  finest  object.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  Missouri  to  resolve  this  doubt,  by  exhibiting  both  at  Oftoe 
in  tbe  greatest  magnificence. 

There  is  another  cascade,  of  about  4-7  feet,  higher  up  the  ri» 
ver^  and  the  last  of  all  is  2G  feet^  but  the  succession  of  inferior 
falls,  and  of  rapids  of  very  great  declivity,  is  astonishingly 
great ;  so  that,  from  tbe  first  to  the  last,  the  whole  decent  of  the 
river  is  S8i^.feet  *  Just  below  the  falU, '  says  Captain  Lcwjh, 
f  is  ^  iitUe  island  in  the  river,  well  covered  with  timber.-  Here, 
on  a  cotton-wood  tree,  an  eagle  liad  fixed  its  nest,  and  seemed 
the  iindispuied  mistress  of  a  spot,  to  invade  which,  Beidier«ian 
<ior :  beast  could  venture  across  the  gulph  that  surrounds  it ; 
^hile  it  is  farther  secured  by  the  mi^i  ttiat  rises  from  the  fall*. 
Thisi  solitary  burd  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  tlic  Imli- 
^Ifi^^  who.  piw|?  ^^  c»gle'«  neat  ^  part  of  their  description  of  the 
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fidls,  which  tbej  gave  us,  and  which  proyes  now  to  be  correct 
in  almost  every  particular,  except  that  they  did  not  do  justice 
to  their  height ' 

The  river  above  the  faHs  is  quite  unruffled  and  smooth,  with 
numerous  herds  of  buffaloe  feeing  cm  the  plains  around  it. 
These  plains  open  out  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  not  impro- 
bable tnat  they  mark  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  lake,  the  out« 
let  of  which  the  river  is  still  in  the  act  of  cutting  down,  an^ 
will  require  many  ages  to  accomplish  its  work,  or  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  moderate  and  uniform  declivity.  The  eagle  may 
then  be  dispossessed  of  his  ancient  and  solitary  domain. 

From  the  &lls  the  direction  of  their  course  was  almost  due 
south,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east.  About  60  geographical  miles 
from  the  falls,  the  river  emerges  from  the  first  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or,  as  our  travellers  call  them,  the  Gbues  of  those 
mountains.  This  pass  is  in  latitude  46^  46'  50".  The  rocks  are 
said  to  be  a  black  granite,  that  is,  as  we  have  before  interpret- 
ed it,  of  green<»6tone  or  basalt. 

These  rocks  approached  the  river  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  form 
a  most  suUime  and  extraordinary  spectacle,  as  for  more  than 
five  miles  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  nearly 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet.  They  are  composed  of  a  black  gra- 
nite, I.  e.  green-stone,  at  the  base ;  but  the  Iragments  that  have 
fallen  from  above  are  like  a  flint  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness 
of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river,  and  seem  to  threat- 
en you  with  destruction.  The  river  is  ^50  yards  in  width,  and 
appears  to  have  forced  its  way  down  this  solid  ma^,  which  has 
yielded  so  reluctantly  that  for  the  whole  distance  the  water  is 
deep  even  to  the  edges;  and,  for  the  first  three  miles,  there  is  not 
a  spot  exc^t  one  of  a  few  yards,  where  a  man  coukl  stand  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  rock.  *  The  convulsion  of  the  passage 
must  have  been  terrible,  says  the  narrative,  since,  at  the  outlet, 
there  are  vast  columns  of  the  reck  torn  from  the  mountain,  which 
are  strewed  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies  as  it  were 
of  the  victory. '  We  have  here  the  common  explanation  of  such 
phenomena,  which  occurs  to  men  who  have  not  reflected  much 
on  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  agents  she  empbys  to 
■perform  them.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  such  vast  oper<> 
ations,  as  the  cutting  down  of  a  rock  1200  feet  in  depth,  by 
the  action  of  a  stream  of  water,  alarms  the  imagination  $  and 
It  is  felt  as  much  easier  to  call  in  the  agency  of  some  un- 
jcnown  power  which  may  produce  its  effect  at  once,  than  to 
sum  up  the  slow  workings  of  a  river  that  must  be  extended  to  many 
Wes.  It  is  to  the  latter,  however,  according  to  ail  analogy,  that 
t^  effect  i$  to  be  attributed  j  .and  of  tbi^  the  uniform  breadth  of 
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tthe  tremendous  chasm,  for  such  a  depth  and  such  a  length,  ro^ 
be  considered  as  the  strongest  proof.  Above  the  gates,  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  cease,  the  hills  retire  from  the  river,  and  the 
•  Talleys  suddenly  widen  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  heretbens 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  remains  of  a  second  lake. 
These  were  adorned  with  the  narrow-leaved  cotton  wood,  the 
aspen,  and  the  pine;  and  the  country  abounded  in  game.  Cob- 
siaerably  beyond  this,  they  came  to  what  are  calleathe  forks  <£ 
the  Missouri,  where  the  river  seems  to  divide  into  three,  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  so  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  wbich  of  them  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  ought  to  be  applied.  They  found  here,  tt 
at  many  other  places^  the  prickly  pear  in  great  abundance,  the 
torment  of  the  traveller,  and  the  ornament  of  theiields* 

The  three  branches  just  mentioned,  were  called  by  our  travd- 
lers  after  three  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  American  states- 
men. That  on  the  south-west,  which  was  the  most  considerably 
*thcy  called  the  Jefferson;  the  middle  branch,  the  Maddisoo^ 
and  the  eastermost,  the  Gallatin.  Though  the  height  here  miMi 
have  been  very  great,  the  heat  in  the  valleys  was  also  consider- 
able. It  was  now  the  2S\\^  of  July,  and  they  remarked  that  tke 
.thermometer  in  the  afternoon  was  90*^.  The  forks  are  in  lati- 
tude 45**  24'  8".  After  making  observations  for  the  longitude^ 
with  which  however  they  have  hot  favoured  us,  they  determined 
to  ascend  the  Jefferson,  as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  suit 
their  purpose,  of  reaching,  by  the  nearest  routr  across  the  moun- 
tains^  some  of  the  smaller  branches  which  join  the  Columbia, 
and  discbarge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  now  became  an  object  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Indian 
tribeSf  inhabiting  the  mountains  to  the  westward ;  for  it  was  bjr 
4heir  means  that  they  hoped  to  obtain  information  concerning 
llie  course  they  must  hold,  in  order  to  cross  the  mountains  bjr 
the  shortest  and  most  advantageous  route.  Captain  Lewis  ac- 
cordingly, with  Drewyer,  one  of  their  most  expert  and  active 
hunters,  and  two  other  men,  slinging  their  knapsacks,  set  oitt 
with  the  resolution  to  meet  some  nation  of  Indians  before  thegr 
returned,  however  long  they  might  be  separated  from  the  rest « 
the  party.  They  took  the  road  througn  the  mountains  to  the 
westward. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  party  in  tbe  canoes  advanced  along 
the  Jefferson,  and  have  marked  the  length  of  their  voyage  by 
the  name  they  gave  to  a  small  island,  $000- Mile- Idand;  sud^ 
being  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  reckoning 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  Captain  Lewis,  and  his  three  com^ 
panions,  had  many  difficulties  and  adventures,  before  they  could 
accomplish  their  object  They  were  stili  upon  tbe  banks  of  ^ 
^tream»  which  they  knew  to  he  the  continuation  of  the  Je^qr^ 
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liOD,  or  the  Missouri,  whidi  wtu  now  reduced  to  a  breadA, 
that  one  could  step  over.  Ooe  of  ibe  men,  says  Csptain  Lewis, 
^  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  setting  one  foot  on  eadh  side  of  the 
atreaos,  thanked  God,  that  he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Mis- 
aouri  i '— «  very  natural  «xpre8sioii  of  the  senthnent  which  roust 
be  uppermost  in  the  miod  of  a  man^  who,  for  a  distance  of  3000 
miles,  had  been  strugding  against  tbe  force  of  the  pgwerfitl 
and  impetuous  river,  woicn  was  now  so  completely  6ubducd.-r 
From  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  mountain^  idsue^  the  remote9t 
water  of  tbe  MissourL 

*  They  hod  now,  *  he  SAid,  *  reached  the  bidden  sources  of  that 
river,  whicb  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilized  man ;  and  as  they 
quenched  their  thirst  at  the  chasta  and  icy  fountain,  and  sat  by  tl^ 
brink  of  the  tittle  rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tri. 
bote  to  the  ocean,  they  felt  themselves  rewarded  for  all  their  labours, 
and  all  their  difficulties.  They  left  this  interesting  spot  with  re1uc« 
tance,  and  ascended  towards  the  west,  till  tliey  reached  a  high  ridge, 
which  formed  the  line  of  partition  between  the  waters  of  the  Atl«Q« 
tic,  and  Pacific  Oceans, ' 

They  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  west,  bv  a  steeper 
declivitv  than  that  which  they  had  ascended.  They  by  and  by 
reached  a  stream  of  clear  water,  running  to  the  west,  and  stop 

fed  to  drink  for  tbe  first  time  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
u  this  ro^te,  they  were  pursuing  an  Indian  road  ;  and  as  they 
were  ^oing  along  a  waving  plane,  they  discovered  two  women  at 
the  distance  of  alx)ut  a  mile. 

*  Captain  Lewis  continued  till  he  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
them,  Uien  ordered  his  party  to  halt ;  put  down  his  knapsack  and 
rifle,  and  unfurling  a  flag  which  he  carried  purposely,  as  an  emblem 
of  peace,  advanced  towards  the  Indians.  The  women  letreaDed  be- 
hind the  hill ;  but  the  man  remained  till  Captain  Lewis  came  with* 
in  a  hundred  yards,  when  be  went  off  too ;  thongh  Captain  Lewk 
called  out  iabba  bone^  (white  man),  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
him.  He.  now  made  a  si|;nal  to  the  men*  who  joined  him  ^  and  they 
ail  followed  the  track  of  the  Indians,  which  was  along  a  cootsnuar 
tion  of  tbe  road  they  bad  been  travelling.  They  now  came  in  sight 
suddenly  of  three  female  Indians,  from  whom  they  were  concealed 
by  (be  inequality  of  the  ground,  till  they  were  within  20  paces  of 
them.  One  of  tbem,  a  young  woman,  immediately  toolc  to  flight; 
the  other  two,  an  elderly  woman  and  a  little  girU  thinking  we  were 
too  near  for  them  to  escape,  sat  on  the  ground,  h<^ding  down  their 
heads,  as  if  reconciled  to  the  death  which  awaited  them.  Captain 
Lewis  put  down  his  rifle,  and  advancing  towards  them,  took  the 
woman  by  the  hand,  raised  her  up,  and  repeated  the  wordt  U^b6a 
bone;  at  the  same  time  stripping  up  his  shirt  sleeve  to  prove  he  was 
a  white  man,  for  his  hands  and  face,  by  constant  exposure,  had  be* 
come  quite  as  dark  as  those  of  a^  Indian*    She  appeared  reKeved 
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from  ber  alarm.  The  yovatfc  woman  now  remmed  at«o.  Captain 
Lewik  gare  her  an  eqnal  portion  of  trmketa ;  and  paanted  the  cheeks 
of  ^t  tkree  with  Tormilion ;  a  ceremony  which  is  emfalematkr  of 
peace.  He  dien  made  them  to  understand^  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
tbcir  campf  in  order  to  see  their  chiefs  and  warriors*    Tbejr  readilf 

S'eed  to  conduct  him.  They  had  proceeded  about  two  roiles* 
en  they  met  a  troop  of  nearly  60  warriors,  mounted  on  excellent 
horses,  and  riding  towards  them  at  full  speed.  Captain  Lewis 
put  down  his  guut  and  went  with  his  flag  about  50  pace^  in  advance. 
The  chief  who  was  riding  in  front  of  the  main  body  spoke  to  the 
woman,  who  told  them  £at  the  party  consisted  of  white  men ;  and 
showed  the  presents  thev  had  received.  The  chief,  and  other  tyro' 
men  that  were  with  hiro,  immediately  leaped  from  their  horses, 
came  up  to  Captain  Lewis,  and  embraced  him  with  great  cordtalitfr 
putting  their  left  arm  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  applying  at  the 
same  time  their  left  cheek  to  his,  frequently  vociferatbig  ahM  ahhi  • 
I  am  very  ghd,  I  am  very  glad.  The  whole  body  of  warriors  now 
came  up,  and  our  men  received  their  caresses.  After  this  fraternal 
embrace,  Captain  Lewb  lighted  a  pipe,  and  offered  it  to  the  Indians^ 
^o  wtre  now  seated  in  a  circle  all  round.  But,  before  they  would 
reeeiye  this  mark  of  friendshtp,  they  pii^led  o£F  their  mocasins,  or 
shiies,  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  indicates  the  sacred  &ince-« 
ricy  of  their  professions,  and  imprecates  on  themselves  the  misery  of  ^ 
going  baretoot  for  ever  if  they  are  faithless  to  their  words  ;— ^  pe« 
nahf  by  no  means  light  to  thoee  who  love  over  the  thorny  plains  a- 
mong  these  mountains. ' 

After  thifl  interview,  many  incidents  occurred,  tending  to  un-* 
fold  the  mftnaets  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Shoshonees,  » 
people  remAikaUy  gentle^  honest,  and  sincere,  at  least  in  a  de^ 
gree  fer  beyond  any  ci  the  tribes  that  we  formerly  bad  ocGOsion 
toiDeBCioib 

Captain  LEWm  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Indiana 
to  accompany  bim  towards  the  sources  of  the  Missouri^  whore 
be  expected  to  meet  his  companions  who  waited  there,  thaty 
by  the  asaistance  of  the  Indians,  they  might  he  enabled  to  trans-^' 
pott  their  baggage  across  the  mountains,  till  they  should  full  in 
with  some  of  the  oranches  of  the  Columbia^  by  which  they  might 
descend  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Is  otwithstanJ  in^  the 
good  temper  and  honesty  of  tl^ese  Indians,  he  found  some  difli- 
cuhjT  in  persuading  them  to  accompany  him  in  this  direction ; 
mdy  even  a&er  they  had  agreed  to  do  so^  the  caprice  natural  to* 
savtfleB  tfiade  them  besit^e  about  performing  their  promises 
He  mAi  however,  prevailed  on  the  chief,  and  a  number  of  the 
testy  to  go  with  faim-*^wheB  an  accident  happened,  very  charnc- 
teristic  <k  AeecmUtioti  of  savage  life.  Captain  Lewis^  had  senl^ 
>  of  U^  hwifiers  in  ^uest  of  game^  considerably  a*head  of  ibc? 
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party^  as  both  the  Indians  and  hig  own  people  were  very  much  in 
want  of  food*     Ab  be  was  proceeding  with  the  Indians  along  the 
plain  on  horseback,  an  Indian,  who  bad  been  despatched  by  the 
diicf  at  the  same  time  that  the  hunters  had  been  sent  out  by- 
Captain  Lewis,  probably  with  the  view  of  watching  the  former^ 
was  seen  riding  towards  them  at  full  speed.     On  coining  up,  he 
ipokea  few  words,  when  the  whole  troop  dashed  forward  as  fast  aa 
dteir  horses  could  carry  them.    Captain  Lewis,  astonished  at  thia 
movement,  was  borne  along  for  nearly  a  mile  before  he  learned 
that  all  this  hurry  was  occasioned  by  the  spy  having  announced, 
diat  one  of  the  white  men  had  killed  a  deer.     This  was  the  joy*' 
fill  intelligence  that  had  occasioned  all  this  confusion;  and  when 
they  reached  the  place  where  Drewyer  bad  thrown  out  the  intes- 
tines, the  Indians  dismounted  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  ran 
tumbling  over  each  other  like  famished  dogs.     Each  tore  away 
whatever  part  he  could,  and  began  instantly  to  devour  it :  some. 
kad  the  liver,  some  the  kidneys,  and  even  the  parts  which  we. 
are  accustomed  to  look  on  with  disgust.     It  was  indeed  impos- 
«blc  to  see  these  wretched  men,  ravenously  feeding  on  the  filth* 
of  animals,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  their  mouths,  without 
deploring  how  nearly  the  condition  of  the  savage  i^proachea  to 
that  of  the  brute.    Vet  there  is  even  here  a  mark  of  humanity 
which  one  is  g|ad  to  recognize  $  the  more  prominent,  indeed^ 
for  being  surrounded  by  so   many  circumstances  of  wretch- 
edness.    Though  suffering  with  hunger,  Captain  Lewis  re- 
marks, they  did  not  attempt,  as  they  might  have  done,  to  take 
Ae  whole  deer,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  force;  but  contented  them-* 
•elves  with  what  had  been  thrown  away.     A  sentiment  of  jus-* 
dee  therefore  guided  the  conduct  of  these  savages,  even  when 
ihev  seemed  the  most  to  assume  the  character  of  the  wild  beast*' 
When  the  deer  was  skinned,  and  after  reserving  a  quarter  of  it 
lor  his  own  people,  he  gave  the  rest  to  the  chief  to  be  divided* 
among  the  Indians,  who  immediately  devoured  it  quite  raw. 

Next  day  Captain  Lewjs,  with  the  Indians,  met  his  friends 
ascending  the  river  in  their  canoes.  A  Maudan  woman,  who 
followed  the  party,  the  wife  of  Chaboueau,  their  interpreter, 
discovered  great  joy  on  seeing  these  Indians,  whom  she  knew 
to  be  of  her  native  tribe ;  and  this,  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
them,  she  indicated  by  sucking  her  fingers.  As  they  ap- 
proached one  another,  a  woman  from  among  the  Indians 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd  towards  Sacajeawab,  when, 
recognizing  each  other,  they  embraced  with  the  most  tender* 
affection.  The  meeting  of  thesfe  two  women  had  in  it  some-' 
tiling  peculiarly  touching,  not  only  in  the  ardent  manner  in 
whxdi  their  feelings  were  expressed,  but  firom  refd  interest  ia 
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dieir  "situatiod.  Tbey  bad  been  companions  in  childhood^ 
and  in  the  •  war  of  their  tribe  with  the  Minnetareesi  they 
had  both  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  same  battle.  They  had 
shared  and  softened  tne  rigours  of  captivity,  till  one.  of  theni 
had  escaped  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  friend  reliev- 
ed from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  This  interesting  scene  wat 
hardly  over,  when  the  two  parties  having  met,  and  being  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with  one  another,  Saca- 
jeawah  was  sent  for  into  the  tent  of  the  chief  to  act  as  their  in- 
lei^preter,  when  instantly,  in  the  person  of  the  chief  himself 
she  recognized  her  brother :  She  immediately  jumped  up,  ran 
and  embraced  him,  throwing  her  blanket  over  him,  and  weep- 
ing profusely  ;  the  chief  himself  was  moved,  though  not  in  the 
same  d^ce.  These  are  incidents  more  roniantic  and  sentimen- 
tal than  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  camp  of  savages ; 
and  one  sees  with  pleasure,  that  in  no  situation  is  man  aban- 
doned by  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  is,  indeed^ 
pleasing  to  follow  the  whole  transactions  between  the  American 
travellers,  and  this  gentle  and  innocent  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
latter  Jtestified  their  extreme  surprise  with  every  thing  they  saw: 
— The  appearance  of  the  men, — their  arms, — their  clothing, — 
the  canoes,-^the  strange  looks  of  the  n^gro, — ^the  sagacity  of 
the  dog, — all  excited  their  admiration  :  But  what  raisea  their  a- 
stonishroent  the  most  was,  a  shot  from  the  air-gun.  This  was 
instantly  considered  as  a  great  medicitie^  by  which,  as  we  re- 
marked before,  the  Indians  usually  mean  something  emanating 
directly  from  the  Great' Spirit,  or  produced  by  his  invisible  ana 
incomprehensible  agency.  Captain  Lewis  distributed  among 
them  a  great  number  of  presents,  particularly  to  the  chiefs,  from 
which  tliey  appeared  to  receive  great  satisfaction.  They  had 
bow  reached  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  Missouri,  thft 
latitude  of  which  they  determined  by  observation  to  be  43^- 
30'  2%  and  its  longitude,  as  given  in  the  map,  about  112^ 
west  from  London.  Their  road,  in  which  they  were  directed 
by  the  Indians,  lay  from  this  across  the  mountains,  nearly  in 
tne  direction  of  north-west.  Their  journey  through  the  moun- 
tains, even  with  all  the  assistance  they  coald  procure,  was  ex* 
tremely  difficult.  They  were  provided  with  horses,  which  they 
purchased  with  trinkets,  and  such  articles  as  attracted  the  no-^ 
tice  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  steep  and  stony  mountains,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  supply  of  provisions  in  a  coun- 
try where  very  little  game  was  to  be  found,  rendered  their 
march  tedious  and  difficult.  The  rivers  afforded  fish,  though 
not  always  in  great  abundance;  and  here,  in  the  rivers  that 
ran  towsurds  the  west,  they  found  salmoni  of  which  none  are 
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lo  be  met  with  in  the  MiiiBOBri  fttid  hft  brandi^  The  cold 
was  also  another  soorce  of  dvfficaltt^  aB  the  height  to  which 
they  had  now  amx^nded  was  certain^  veiy  great  Ttie;  had  »- 
vcemled  a  river  of  a  tery  raptd  Current  fer  nwyre  thM  SOOO  miies  | 
and  the  height  of  the  spot  where  they  left  their  cailoeat  cannot 
tt^tainly  be  estimated  at  less  than  €000  fi^t  They  Ilad  now 
TT«en  considerably  above  this  height  i  and,  aecordmglyi  it  is 
Baid,  that  on  the  21st  of  August  the  weadier  was  so  eold  that 
the  water  which  stood  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  ah'^  waia  frosten 
to  the  depth  of  4  of  &n  h>ch  in  the  course  of  the  night :  the  ink 
froze  in  the  peoi  and  the  low  /p'oUnds  i^re  white  with  boar 
frost,  though  the  daj  afterwards  proved  extpemely  warm. 

The  Shoshonees  Indians^  among  whom  thej  now  were,  are  a 
tribe  of  the  nation,  called  Snake  Indians,  a  vague  denomtoft«> 
tioB.  which  kietodes  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Rockj  Motiniains,  Knd  the  pkiins  Oti  »cb  side.  Tne  tribt 
amounts  to  ab<Kit  100  warriorsi  imA  per^pa  t&at  tknea  that 
liumber  of  souR  They  fermerly  Kved  in  the  dainsy  bttt  faaivt 
been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  PawkeeS)  or  roving 
Indians  1  and  it  is  now  only  occasionrily,  and  by  sleaM^  that 
they  visit  the  couirtry  of  their  ancestors*  I^Vom  the  mi(NBe  of 
May,  tilt  the  tx^imiing  of  September,  they  reside  on  the  watera 
of  the  C<rfufnbia|  where  they  consider  themselves  seetire  from 
the  Piiwkeea,  wiio  have  never  fontid  their  way  so  far  to  the 
west  tHiring  tiiis  time,  ^y  subsist  chiefly  on  ^mon,  and  aa 
tiiat  fish  disappears  on  the  approach  of  autamn,  they  are  ob(%^ 
ed  to  seek  subsistence  on  the  ea#t  aide  of  the  itiountmia.  They 
accofffingly  cross  mtf  to  the  waters  of  the  Missoori,  down  whicn 
they  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  tHI  they  are  joined  by  some 
other  iriendly  tribes,  with  whom  they  associate  against  the  conn 
irion  enemy.  Being  now  strong  in  nmnbers,  wtey  ventnre  toi 
hunt  lite  buffiilo  in  the  pinine  to  the  eastward,  where  they  paea 
the  winter,  tilt  the  return  of  the  summer  invites  them  to  the 
Colombia*  In  this  loose  and  wandering  existence  they  suffer 
the  extremes  of  want  \  passing  whole  wed&s  without  meat,  and 
with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  fish  and  roots*  So  insensible 
are  thejv  however^  to  these  calamities,  or  so  much  are  they  a-^ 
bove  them,  that  they  arc  not  only  cheerful,  but  gay  f  and  our 
traffellers  remarh,  that  their  character  wi»  more  interestii^  than 
that  of  any  Indians  they  bad  seen,  and  had  in  it  mech  of  d)e 
dignity  of  mistbrttme.  In  their  intercourse  with  strango^ 
fliey  are  frank  and  communicative,  perfectly  fair  in  their  dealings^ 
i^or  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  ever  tempt** 
ed  to  a  single  act  of  dishonestv  by  all  the  new  and  vahiable  ar« 
ticks  displayed  before  them.     While  they  generally  ^ared  wMif 
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their  guests  the  h'ttle  they  possessed,  they  always  abstained  from 
begging  for  any  thing ;  very  Unlike  the  tribes  we  have  had  occa- 
sion  to  notice  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  drift  of  whose 
harangues  was  always  to  Represent  their  own  povertyi  and  to 
begfor  the  assistance  of  the  strangers. 

The  Shoshonees  are  fond  oi»  gaudv  dress,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
amusements,  particularly  gained  of  hazard»  ^d,  like  most  In- 
dians, they  are  boastful  of  their  own  warlike  exploits,  whether 
real  or  fictitious.  They  possess,  however,  a  manliness  of  cha-^ 
racter,  probably  formed  by  the  na,ture  of  their  government, 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  restraint.  Each  individual  is  hist 
own  master ;  and  the  only  controul  to  which  his  conduct  is  sub- 
ject, is  the  advice  of  a  cnief,  supported  by  his  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  the  tribe.  .  . 

In  his  domestic  economy^  the  man  is  absolutely  sovereign; 
He  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  his  wives  and  daiighters,  and  can  dis- 
pose of  them  in  any  manner  h^  thinks  fit.  The  children,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  correctr|/.  The  boys  soon  become  their  owii 
masters.  They  are  never  whipped  ;  for  it  is  ah  opinion  among 
them,  that  this  breaks  their  spirit  and  independence  of  mind.  A 
plurality  of  wives  is  common ;  but  these  are  pot  generally  sisters^ 
as  among  the  Minetaiurees  and  Mandans,  The  infapt  daughters 
are  often  betrothed  by  their  fathers  to  grown  mebf  either  for 
themselv^,  or  for  their  sons.  Sacajeawab  had  been  contract- 
^  in  this  way  before  she  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  when  she  w:as 
now  brought  back,  her  betrothed  was  still  living,  iind  h^  at  first 
claimed  her  $  but  finding  that  she  had  a  child  to  her  new  hus- 
band, he  relinquished  his  pretensions. 

The  chastity  of  the  women  is  jnot  held  in  much  estimation; 
iThe  jealousy  of  the  husband  seems  to  be  directed  to  watch  over 
his  wife's  obedience,  and  not  her  attachment.  If  he  is  consulted 
in  the  disposal  of  her  affectiotis  or  her  person  to  another,  he 
takes  no  oiFence  (  if  he  is  not^  the  infidelity  k  often  pimished 
with  instant  death,  feven  leaving  her  husband's  house,  and  go- 
ing to  reside  in  another's,  though  one  of  her  relations,  js  some- 
times treated  with  no  less  severity^  This  seemd  common  to  all 
{he  Indians,  and  is  a  remaik  not  meant  to  be  particularly  ap« 
()lied  to  the  Shoshonees* 

The  horses  of  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  are  numerous, 
^hey  are  generally  fiue,  of  a  good  size,  vigorous,  and  patient 
of  fatigue  as  well  as  of  hunger.  The  Indian,  like  the  Arab| 
has  ope  or  two  horses  tied  to  a  stake  near  his  hut,  both  day  fina 
night,  so  a9  to  be  always  prepared  for  action.  The  origi«« 
pax  stock  of  these  horsed  is  said  to  hate  been  procured  frum 
-   VOL.  XXIV.  NO.  iS*  E  e 
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tlie  Spaniards,  but  they  are  now  bred  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. They  have  mines  also,  obtained  from  4he^  Spaniards^ 
which  are  fine  animids,  and  are  highly  valued,  insomuch  that  m 
good  mule  is  reckoned  worth*  two  or  three  horses* 

The  Journey  of  the  American  party  over  the  mountains,  though 
assisted  by  these  friendly  Indians,  was  very  arduous.  They  had 
not  merely  to  cross  the  mountain  chain  transversely,  but  in  some 
degree  longitudinally,  directing  their  course  considerably  to  the 
north.  The  sources  of  the  IV^ouri  lay  farther  soudi  than  the 
main  body  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  to  have  gone  right  across  from 
the  former,  would  have  led  into  a  track  not  very  convenient  for 
reaching  the  latter.    Their  journey  lasted  from  the  18th  of  Ao- 

Sst,  wnen  they  left  their  canoes  on  the  Missouri,  tiH  the  7th  of 
^ber,  when  they  embarked  again  in  canoes  which  they  had 
themselves  made,  on  the  river  Kooskooskee,  on  the  west  «ide  of 
the  mountains*  Though  assisted  during  this  journey  by  the  In- 
dians, ftnd  provided  with  horses,  they  sufi&red  exceedingly  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  difficllty  of  finding  sumistence.' 
They  were  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  considerable  streams^ 
but  they  found  few  fish  ;  and  the  salmon^  which  ascend  almost  to 
the  remotest  branches  of  the  Columbia,  had  by  this  time  return- 
ed to  the  sea.  They  were  obliged  frequently  to  feed  on  horse 
flesh,  both  iit  this  time  and  on  their  return ,  when  they  passed 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  same  road. 

The  great  cold  is  not.  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
height  to  which  they  had  now  reached.  The  point  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  they  disembarked,  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than- 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  How  hi^  the  mountains 
rose  above  the  point  just  mentioned,  the  narrative  hardly  afibrds 
any  data  to  decide.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  were  in  sight 
of  snowy  mountains ;  and  a  long  ridge  near  the  centre  of  the 
diain,  which  runs  N.  15^  west,  is  marked  in  the  map  as*  covers 
ed  with  snow ;  and  if  it  was  so  in  August  and  September,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  the  same  all  the  year  over,  and  to  have 
its  summit  within  the  drcle  of  perpetual  congelation*  The 
latitude  is  between  45  and  47  degrees  f  and  here,  in  Europe^ 
k  between  those  parallels,  the  circle  of  perpetual  congelation  ia 
fropn  ten  to  nine  thousand  feet  distant  from  the  level  of  the 
tea.  In  the  American  Continent,  because  of  the  greater  odd 
of  the  winter,  the  height  is  perhaps  not  so  great,  but  can  hard- 
ly be  supposed  Jess  than  8000  feet.  It  is  probable,  therefore^ 
that  the  summits  of  this  snowy  ridge  were  not  less  than  850^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  tbdr  joum^  through  the  mountains,  nething  that  sug- 
0S8ted  the  idea  of  a  vokano  qipears  to  have  occumd,  except^ 
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a  mysterious  sotind  wbich  they  heard  from  tlie  distant  moun- 
tains when  they  were  near  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri. 

'  Since  dur  arrival  at  the  Falls,  we  have  repeatedly  heard  a  strange 
noise  coming  from  the  mountains,  a  little  to  the  north  of  west.     It 
is  heard  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night ;  sometimes  when 
the  air  is  perfectly  still,  and  without  a  cloud  ;  an^l  consists  of  one 
stroke  only,  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  succession.     It  i» 
loud,4md  resembles  precisely  the  sound  of  a  six-pounder,  at  the  dis- 
taoee  of  three  miles.     The  Indians  had  before  mentioned  this  noise^ 
like  thunder,  which  the  moiintalna  made ;  but  we  had  paid  no  atten« 
tion  to  it,  * 
A^in,  near  the  same  place,  it  is  afterwards  said — 
*  Tliey  heard  about  sunset  two  discharge  of  the  tremendous  moun* 
<am  artillery. '    . 

^  Nothing  mote  occurs  on  the  subject.    The  most  natural  sdu* 
tion  seems  to  be,  that  the  sound  proceeds  from  some  distant 
volcano,  which,  Uke  Stromboli,  but  more  irregularly,  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  activity.     The  great  distance  at  which  the  sound  of, 
Tolcanic  explosions  has  been  often  heard,  and  heard,  in  a  part  of 
the  same  chain  to  which  this  volcano  belongs,  is  v^ell  known^  (rom 
the  observations^  of  HumboIdt  and  others. 
•       When  they  embarked  in  their  canoes  on  tJie  Kooskooskeet 
they  had  a  sqcces^ion  of  the  most  abrupt  and  dangerous  rapids 
to  encounter;    The  Indians  used  to  ran  along  the  tops  of  the 
toek4  thtit  overhang  the  river,  carious  to  witness  the  efforts  of 
the  white  men,  who  had  courage  and  skill  enough  to  extricate 
tfaemselved  from  dangers  that  followed  in  such  quick  succession. 
When  they  reached  the  Coloiiibia  itself,  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  season ;  and  they  were  exposed  to  deluges  of  rain 
night  and. day.    The  small  portion  of  clothing,  of  bedding,  8bCJ 
which  had  escapM  through  such  a  long  series  of  adventures  as  they 
bad  now  been  exposed  to,  were  rotted  and  rendered  useless,  and 
the  health  of  the  men  was  hardly  proof  against  so  much  sujBPering. 
li  is  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  that  no  discontents,* 
no  complaints  or  insuboi^ination  of  any  kind,  made  their  appear- 
ance during  all  this  time;  and  every  individual  in  the expeai^ion 
ie^ned  to  share  in  the  honour  of  exploring  countries  not  hi-* 
therto  trodden  by  civilized  men. 

Xfae  vraters  of  the  Koo^ooskee  are  cl^ar  as  crystal  j  and,  where 

that   river  joins  Lewis  River,  a  hrger  branch  <)f  the  Columbia^ 

which    rises  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  it  is  160  yards 

wide.         Where   Lewis   River  joins   the   Columbia,   it  is  575 

J^srds  viridCf  the  Columbia  itself  960;  though  soon  after  the 

junction)  it  expands  to  the  width  of  from  one  to  three  miles. 

£e  2 
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From  the  point  "of  junction,  the  country  is  a  continued  pkui^ 
with  no  trees,  and  nothing  but  a  few  willow  bushes.  The 
latitude  is  in  4-6**  13^  13'^  The  rapids  still  continued;  and 
there  were  even  falls,  of  considerable  pitch,. over  which  this  vast 
body  of  waters  was  poured,  and  where  the  eanoes,  of  course, 
must  be  carried  over  dry  land.  A  most  singular  rapid  suc- 
ceeds, when  the  whole  of  the  Columbia  is  forced  through  a  nar- 
row  channel  no  more  than  4^5  yards  wide.  They  ventnred^ 
nevertheless,  in  their  canoes,  down  this  tremendous  rapid,  ami 
escaped  in  safety*  The  river  after  this  becomes  smooth ;  they 
describe  the  valley  through  which  it  runs  as  a  fertile  and  de^ 
lightful  country,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of  tall  timber,  watered 
by  small  ponds,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  the  soil  rich,  and 
capable  of  any  species  of  culture.  While  sailing  down  this 
part  of  the  river,  they  saw  a  fiigh  momitain  on  their  right, 
the  top  covered  vrith  snow,  which  th^  bad  seen  before  m 
they  were  descending  the  Rocky  Mountams,  at  the  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  were  now  satisfied  that  it  was  the  S(  Helens  of 
Vancouver.'  It  is  about  100  miles  east  from  the  mouth  <^  the 
Columbia,  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  height. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  they  first  got  sight  of  the  ocean^ 
the  object  of  all  their  labours^  and  which  they  now  felt  aa  the    * 
ieward  of  all  their  anxieties.  *  The  tiew  raised  their  spirits  i 
uid  they  were  hyand  by  farther  dieered  by  the  roar  of  toe  dis- 
tant breakers.     The  spot  which  they  selected  for  their  winter 
quarters,  and  where  they  established  their  camp,  was  in  full 
view  of  the  sea,  about  seven  miles  distant,  in  latitude  46*^  19^, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.    They  found  that  this  place 
is  much  frequented  by  ships,  both  British  and  American,  who 
come,  during  the  summer,  to  buy  furs  of  the  natives.    They 
found  the  natives,  of  consequence,  not  strangers  to  white  men^ 
and  in  possession  of  many  little  articles  of  luxury  ot  show»  and 
particnhrly  of  bhae  beads,  which  they  prefer  to  every  other 
thing,  ajf^i  ttse  as  money  or  the  common  medium  of  exchange 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another.     Th^  are  perfectly  initiated, 
too,  in  the  art  and  cunning  inseparable  irom  traffic  in  its   first 
stage,  and  in  its  lowest  branches.     In  genera),  however,  att  the 
tribes  on  this  side  the  mountains  are  of  a  more  mild  and  f^entle 
character  than  those  on  the  eastern  side.     Is  this^at  all  connected 
with  their  living  less  on  flesh  than  the  latter,  and  more  on  fisb 
and  vegetables  ?     In  many  other  respects,  they  are  very  diflferen% 
from  one  another :   Some  very  honest,  others  of  a  thievish  dis^ 
position :    Some  tall  and  handsome ;  and  others  ilK-sbaped    mxaJt 
dwarfish.     Their  languages  arc  also  very  difiOarent,  so  tliait  th« 
neighbouring^  tribes  coujd  not  always  converse  with  one  MUMhaw 
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On  thi«  aecounti  the  intercoorse  between  the  American  party 
and  the  natives  was  often  carried  on  with  great  difliculty. 

•  H^yf  the  day,*  it  is  said  at  one  place,  *  was  spent  before  we 
fould  convey  to  the  Chapunish  all  the  inlbrmation  we  intended ;  for, 
in  the  €vst  place,  we  spoke  in  £ng)ish  to  one  of  our  noen,  who  trans- 
lated it  into  French  lo  Chabonenu.  He  interpreted  it  to  his  wife  in 
|he  Minnetarree  ianj^uage.  She  then  put  it  into  Shoshonee ;  and  the 
young  Shoshonee  prisoner  exniained  it  to  the  Chapunish  in  his  own 
dialect.  At  Jast  we  succeeded  in  communicating  the  impression  we 
wished,  and  then  adjourned  the  council,  after  showing  them  the 
wonders  of  the  compass,  the  spy-glass,  the  magnet,  the  watch,  and 
the  air-gun.  * 

Some  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  may  be  accounted) 
great  rivers.  One  of  them*  the  Mult-no-mah,  v^hicb  rises  in  the; 
Rocky  Mountains  far  to  the  south-east,  and  near,  it  would  teetsn, 
by  the  map,  to  the  som^ces  of  the  Eio  del  Norte,  is  very  wide^ 
and  often  of  a  depth  exceeding  25  feet,  even  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  ^ras  observed  in  the  bed  of  the  Co^. 
lumbia,  and  of  the  river  last  mentioned ;  vi^.  a  great  number 
of  trunks  of  pine  trees,  standing  erect,  and  having  their  rootst 
fixed  in  the  bottom,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Columbia,  the  river 
was  generally  30  feet  deep,  and  never  less  than  10.  Those  trees 
might  be  supposed,  from  their  state  of  decay,  %o  have  b^n  in^ 
that  situation  about  20  years.  This  argues  some  great  and  un- 
accountable change  in  the  be^s  of  the  rivers :  but  much  more 
knowledge  of  the  country  than  one  visit  can  supply,  must  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  any  explanation  of  so.  singular  a  fact. 

When  the  rains  ceased»  ^d  as  soon  as  the  weather  admitted 
pf  it,  they  travelled  to  the  south y^ard,  visiting  the  river  just  men- 
.tioned,  and  making  acquaintance  with  the  various  (ribes  of  In- 
dians. Jt  seems  to  us  not  unlikely,  that  a  f^w  years  will  place  an 
American  colony  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
It  is  evideptt  that  the  views  of  their  government  are  directed 
to  establishments  of  tl^at  sort,  perhaps  along  the  whole  hne  that 
pur  travellers  visited.  We  observe  on  the  map,  that  a  factory, 
of  tbe  United  States  was  established  just  about  the  time  of  their 
return,  ne^r  the  Arkansaw  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  parallel  of  41,%  The  United  States  seeni, 
no  less  ambitious  of  extending  their  territories  than  the  country 
from  which  they  sprang  j  and  having  already  more  than  they  are, 
able  to  occup}',  tliey  are  constantly  in  search  of  new  acquisi*' 
^ons. 

The  return  of  tbe  party  over  the  mountains  was  a  matter  o^" 
great  difficulty;  but  we  must  here  take  leave  of  them.     . 

The  4esire  which  tfiey  no  doubt  all  fe!t,  after  so  long  an.ab% 
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sence,  of  again- revisiting  the  abodes  of  ciTiliaDd  men,  u  strong 
marked  by  the  circumstance,  that  as  they  descended  the  river, 
at  the  first  place  where  they  saw  pows  feeding,  the  whole  party 
almost  inyoluntarUy  raised  a  shoot  of  joy. 

They  arrived  safe  at  Fort-Lewi«,  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
2Sd  of  September,  after  having  been  given  up  for  lost ;  and 
there  terminated  an  expedition,  wbidi,  though  quite  successfiil, 
bad  been  full  of  labour  and  anjpoty.  We  must  again  remark, 
that  it  does  great  credit  both  to  the  government  by  wtikh  it  wa9 
planned,  and  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  executed.  The 
good  sense,  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  commanders  cannot 
be  too  much  commended ;  their  treatment  of  the  natives  wa9 
humane  and  kind;  and  though  their  mission  was  in  its  intention 
conciliatoiy,  yet  this  purpose  could  only  have  bren  carried  in- 
to effect  but  by  men  of  much  good  temper  and  sound  under? 
standing,  considering  how  long  they  were  exposed  to  the  vexa-r 
itions  arising  from  tne  suspicion,  caprice  and  levity  of  savages. 
The  great  harmony  that  seems  to  have  prevailed,  the  spirit, 
steadiness,  and  exertion  in  the  midst  of  so  much  hardship  and 
danger,  are  highly  meritorious ;  and  exhibit  a  band  of  active 
and  intrepid  men,  which  no  country  in  the  world  would  not  be 
proud  to  acknowledge. 

The  manner  in  \i%ich  the  scientific  part  was  conducted,  ap- 
pears also  to  merit  commendatiop ;  though  the  want  of  a  Baro- 
meter IS  an  oversight  hardly  to  be  forgiven.  \Ve  wish,  too, 
that  the  astronomical  apparatus  had  becfn  more  particularly  de? 
scribed,  and  that  the  manner  of  finding  the  longitude  had  been 
circumstantially  detailed.  Chronometers  were  used,  and  recti- 
fied, we  psesume,  bv  lunar  observation :  But  of  this  we  should 
have  been  precisely  informed  ;  and  the  observations  should  have; 
been  given  just  as  they  were  made,  without  reduction  or  cor- 
rection of  any  kind.  This  was  the  mofe  necessary,  that  the 
route  lay  mostlv  in  the  direction  of  cast  and  west,  so  that  the 
longitude  was  the  element  most  material  to  be  exactly  ascertain- 
ed. The  map  which  they  have  given,  conceiving  it  to  be  ex- 
act, of  which  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  the  smallest  doubt,  19 
a  jvaluable  acquisition  to  geography.  We  are  persuaded,  that 
an  abridgement  of  the  volume,  judiciously  executed,  so  as  to 
leave  nut  the  less  important  details,  and  to  give  what  was  ma- 
terial to  geography,  natural  history,  and  the  display  of  cha* 
racter  and  manners,  would  be  found  very  generally  interesting. 
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Art.  X.  Observations  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain^  By  Si» 
EvE^ARD  Home,  Bart  F.  R.  S.  Pbilosopbioal  Transactaong, 
1814. 

Opeculations  respecting  the  aatvre  of  Miod,  seem  now  uni- 
*^  versally  abandoned,  as  endless  and  anpr<rfitable.  Metaphy^ 
^icians  rest  satis^ed  wkh  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  men- 
tal phenomf  sa  are  ultimately  dependent,  on  something  essential- 
ly distinct  from  mere  Matter ;  and  ontent  themselves  with  the 
patient  «tady  of  the  laws,  by  which  these  phenomena  are  regu* 
lated. 

NeKt  in  point  of  interest  and  importance,  nnquestionabiy,  to 
iStm  inquiry,  is  the  investigation  of  those  corporeal  phenomena^ 
with  which  the  operations  of  Mind  are  connected  ;  and  yet  it  is 
«ingular  how  little  this  subject  has,  of  late  years,  occupied  the 
attention  of  physiologists.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  certain 
changes  in  the  oodily  organs  are  necessary,  to  the  production  of 
those  states  of  the  mind  which  constitute  Sensation,  and  Thouj^h^ 
and  Volition.;  bat  the  only  point  relative  to  these  changes,  which 
physiologists  are  unanimous  iu  considering  as  established,  is, 
that  they  have  their  seat  in  the  Nervous  System.  Respecting 
their  nature,  nothing  whatever  is  known; — the  precise  parts 
even  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  which  they  occur,  have  not 
been  ascertained ;«— and,  as  to  the  hypothes^es  which  have  hithec* 
to  been  proposed  respecting  these  pomts,  th^  seem,  to  us,  aU 
equally  unsatisfactory.  The  progress  of  speculation,  indeed,  on 
this  sufajeet,  has  rather  been  retrograde  otlate.  In  the  writings 
of  the  continental  physiologists  on  the  functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  we  have  been  for  so  many  years  accuittomed  to  vague 
^declamation  and  uninteUigible  metaphysics,  that  we  aimoet  do^ 
«pair  of  seeing  any  improvement,  either  in  their  taste  or  their 
philosophy  in  this  department,  in  our  time.  But  we  own  we 
mve  been  a  little  mortified,  with  some  of  the  es&ays  on  the 
aame  subject,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  our  own  language. 
The  ignorance  they  betray,  not  only  of  the  history  of  physiok>- 
gy,  but -of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  miiKl,  is  truly  Umeot- 
able.  Certain  crude  ideas  are  attached  to  the  words  imtelieettuil 
faculties ; — a  vague  conjecture  arises  as  to  the  seat  or  nature  of 
these  yac2///2>5  ^^-inconclusive  experiments  ere  forthwith  peiw 
formed  on  brute  animals,  in  order  to  confirm  this  new  doctrine; 
and  the  whole  science  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  ransacked  for 
what  are  called  analogies,  in  iuiiupport:  The  Novum  Orgafntm 
js  then  put  in  requisition  for  a  few  quotations  about J'acts  and  in* 
ductian^  (the  certain  accompaniments  of  all  bod  h^pothesi^  igi 
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modern  times) ;— and  thus  is  manufactured  and  ushered  forth 
to  the  pubiici  a  New  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System.  We  are 
aware  it  may  be  said,  that-suoh  publications  are  but  the  produc- 
tions of  a  few  unscientific  individuals,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded a$  a  test  of  the  opinions  of  physiologists  in  general ;  a- 
mong  whom  sounder  views  prevail,  and  who,  in  truth,  say  less  on 
the  subject,  only  because  they  know  more.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  such  is  the  case ;  but  it  seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  this 
apology,  that  the  general  inteDigence  which  it  supposes,  should 
not  have  operated  more  efiectusJly,  in  repressing  speculations  so 
unworthy  of  the  co^ntry,  which,  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
could  boast  of  having  produced  physiolcMncal  essays,  of  such 
acuteness  and  originality  as  those  of  Dr  Whytt. 

The  present  paper  of  Sir  Everard  Homk's  afibrds  us  an  op- 
]lortunity  which  we  gladly  embrace,  of  making  a  few  remarks 
on  the  phenomena  to  which  w«  have  just  alluded.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  profiess,  that  our  sole  object  is  to  promote  investi- 
gation, and  to  endeavour  to  direct  inquiry  into  its  proper  chan- 
nel. We  have  no  discoveries  to  communicate,  and  no  hypothe* 
sis  to  suj^gcet,  which  we  feel  disposed  to  defend  with  pertinacity. 
Our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  our  observations  to  Sensation ; 
^ut  the  same  train  of  reasoning  may  be  applied,  nmUUis  mutun^ 
diSy  to  the  phenomena  of  Thought  and  Volition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  observe,  that  there  seems 
▼ery  little  hope,  of  our  being  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  parts 
of  the  Nervous  System  which  are  affected  previous  to  Sensation, 
by  direct  observation.  Not  only  is  this  System  placed  almost 
«ntii^ely  beyond  the  reach  of  inspection  during  life ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  changes  which  are  induced  up* 
on  it,  and  the  seat  of  which  we  are  in  search  of,  are  far  too  subtle 
to  be  perceptible  to  any  of  our  senses.  We  must  have  recourse^ 
theretore,  to  a  different  method  of  investigation  altogether^ 
Those  cases  of  injury,  or  disea^,  or  malconlbrmation  of  the 
body,  in  which  there  has  been  loss,  ar  deficiency  of  portions  of 
the  Nervous  System,  must  be  strictly  attended  to  ;-i-all  those 
parts  of  this  System  which  have,  in  any  instance,  been  found 
wanting  or  destroyed,  without  loss  of  sensibilitv  *  in  any  organ 
of  the  body,  must  be  carefuliy  recorded ; — and  thus,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  exclusion,  we  mi^  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  thoee 
parts,  which  are  reaJly  essential  to  Sensation.  For,  we  presume^  ' 
the  Intimacy  of  the  inference  will  not  be  disputal,— that  if  a 
portion  of  the  Nervous  System  may  be  taken  away,  without  sen^ 

By  the  term  sensibility,  we  mean,  merely,  susceptibility  of  #c»: 
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nlHllty  being  perceptibly  affected  in  any  part  of  the  machine^ 
that  portion  is  not  necesisary  to  Sensation  in  ordinary  circum- 
itances. 

Now,  to  beain  with  that  part  of  the  central  mass  •  of  the 
Kervous  System  which  is  called  the  brain.  There  are  two  classes 
of  ca«es  which  we  propose  to  examine  rdative  to  this  orgin. 
Id  the  first  place,  instances,  in  which  particular  portions  only  of 
the  brain  have  been  found  wanting  or  destroyed ;  and,  secoadn 
ly,  cases,  where  the  destruction  or  deficiency  seems  to  have  ex* 
tended  to  the  whole  organ. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  quote  particular  ex- 
amples, of  destruction  of  portions  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  without  loss  of  sensibility  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Such  cases  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  Several  have  come 
under  our  own  notice;  and  two  of  these,  even  within  these 
few  weeks.     We  shall  pass  on,  therefore,  to  other  parts  of  this 

Mr  £arl£  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  sensibility  remain- 
ed unaffected  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  ;  and  yet  there 
was  found  in  his  brain,  an  abscess  occupying  nearly  one  third 
of  the  substance  of  the  right  hemisphere,  communicating  by  a 
large  ukerated  opening  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  right 
▼entricle,  and  penetrating,  by  a  smaller  orifice,  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  f 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Abernethy,  of  a  gentleman, 
who^  it  seems  certain,  bad  lived  for  two  years  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  every  faculty,  notwithstanding  tnere  was  a  cavity  in  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  extending  from  the  fore  part 
backwards  more  than  two  inches,  and  more  than  an  inch  in 
breadth.  % 

Mb  Brodie  has  related  the  case  <^  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who 
died  of  an  affection  of  the  head,  but  who  was  perfectly  sensible 
two  days  before  his  death ;  and  yet,  on  dissection,  a  cavity  was 
found  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  a  cyst  filled  with  pus.  $ 

A  case  of  a  man  who  died  of  an  injury  of  the  head  is  record- 

*  We  divide  the  Nervous  System  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  central 
masSf  and  the  nerves.  In  the  central  tnaut  ^e  include  the  brain  ao4 
spinal  cord  or  spinal  marrow ;  and  this  latter,  we  regard,  as  com* 
ineneing  at  the  lower  margia  of  the  annular  protuberance;  or,  io  o« 
ther  words,  as  having  for  its  upper  extremity  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
a  term  which  we  propose  to  drop  altogether. 

f  Med.  and  Physic.  Journ.  vol.  XXIIL 

i  Sorg.  St  Phys.  Essays,  Part  III. 

^  Trans,  of  a  Society,  Sec.  vol.  ^11. 
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fd  by  Mr  Bailet,  in  whom  the  siftbt  of  the  left  ejt  only*  wnm 
a  little  impaired  before  death  i  and  jet  an  abscess  was  found  in 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  contain* 
ing  two  ounces  of  matter^f 

Dr  Ferrur  informs  us,  that  the  celebrated  Da  Hunive 
Ibund  the  wiK3le  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  destroyed 
by  lupporation,  in  a  man  who  hnd  retained  his  facukiea  perfect* 
If  till  the  inatant  of  his  drath,  which  was  sudden.  | 

In  a  woman  who  died  while  under  We^feh's  care,  that  werf 
accurate  and  industrious  observer  remarked,  that  tijere  was  not 
the  sii^test  loss  of  sensibility  tiH  the  last  breath ;  and  yet  be 
found  a  cyst  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  as  large  as  a 
hen^s  e^,  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  situated  immediately  oa 
the  outside  of  the  right  ventricle.  Ulcerations  had  also  takea 
phoe  in  the  corpus  strtatim^  and  in  the  corpus  caUosum.  $ 
'  Di£MKRBao£CK  meutions  the  case  of  a  man,  who  died  with** 
0ut  exhibiting  insensibility  in  any  part  of  the  body,  until  the  mo* 
ment  of  his  death  ;  and  yet  an  abscess,  containing  half  a  pound 
fpi  matter,  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brain.  1 

But  a  stiti  more  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  the  same  as* 
ihor,  of  a  young  man  who  received  a  thrust  of  a  sword  in  the 
inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  For  ten  days  after  tfay^  accident, 
tiiis  young  man  remained  qiiite  well,  without  any  loss  either  of 
a^sibility,  or  voluntary  power,  or  of  judgment  But  be  was 
then  seized  with  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  two  days. 
And  on  dissection,  it  was  (bund  that  the  sword  had  enterec) 
the  Wain,  penetrating  through  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  to 
the  upper  margin  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  it  had  almost 
perforated,  f 

Petit  mentions  the  case  of  9.  soldier,  who  lived  (br^-tbrea 
hoars  after  haying  received  a  musket  shot  in  the  head,  with  the 
sensibility  over  the  whole  body  rafbcr  increased  than  dimini^ 
ed  :  Yet  it  was  found,  that  the  ball  had  penetrated  through  the 
Jeft  hemisphere  of  the  cerebAlum^  into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
^rrespondtng  hemisphere  of  the  brain  proper.  ^ 

The  celiebrated  Quei^nay  has  recorded  a  very  remarkable 
case,  which  occurred  to  Bagieu.  A  young  man  received  a 
musket^sbot  in  the  head.  The  ball  had  pier^  the  upper  lip; 
passed  through  the  right  cavity  ot  the  nose ;  penetrated  the  vault 
of  the  orbit  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  and  came  out  at  the 
lipper  margin  of  the  frontal  bone,  near  the  sagittal  sutured     Im* 


+  Med.  &  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  XXIIL  %  Manch.  Mem.  vol.  IV> 
i  Hist.  Apoplect.  p.  35S.  ||  Anatom.  lib..  III.  ex.  ^141 
f  M^m.  Acad.  Roy.  Scienc.  IT^U 
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mediately  after  the  accident  too,  a  quantity  of  the  brain  came 
^way  through  the  wound  in  the  orbit,  considerably  exceeding 
m  bulky  a  hen's  egg.  Yet  the  patient  had  n6t  a  single  bad  sym- 
ptom until  the  t^fth  day  (  and  ultimately  recoveroL  f 

Another  case  is  reported  by  Que^nat  as  having  occurred  to 
Marecual,  in  which  a  soldier  received  a  musket*  shot  in  tba 
head,  the  ball  entering  the  cranium  above  the  eyebrow.  The 
patient,  however,  got  quite  well}  but  died  a  year  afterwards 
of  a  coup  de  soleilf  And  when  the  head  was  opened,  the  bullet 
was  found  lodged,  two  fingers*  breadth  within  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  % 

On  the  same  excellent  authority,  we  are  informed,  that  Vjc^^ 
l^iNoius  fopnd  the  end  of  a  stiletto  in  the  brain  of  a  woman^ 
who  had  been  wounded  by  it  five  years  before,  but  who  ha4 
complained  of  nothing  in  the  mean  while  but  occasional  head- 
ach  s  and  that  Lacutus  mentions  «  case,  in  which  the  half  of  a 
knife  remaitied  in  the  brain  of  a  man  for  eight  years,  without 
his  being  at  all  incommoded.  $ 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Schmucke^,  a  man  received  % 
|nusket*shot  in  the  forehead,  and  yet  enjoyed  excellent  health 
for  four  months  afterwards.  He  then  died  suddenly ;  and  oi| 
dissection,  the  ball  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  braiiit 
half  an  inch  above  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hiteral  ven* 
^icle.  II 

Genc^a  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  patient,  a  man  aged  twen^ 
two,  who  receiyed  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet,  which 
ifractured  the  left  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  and  made  aa 
opening,  through  which  more  than  the  sk(e  of  a  large  pigeon'^^ 
egg  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  was  discharged ;  yet  be  never 
|iad  a  bad  symptom,  and  was  cpred  in  41  days.1[ 

La  Pevronie;  found  a  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  convert<t 
ed  into  a  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  in  a  man,  who  had  6u& 
fered  no  loss  of  sensibility  previous  to  death*  * 

Petit  informs  us,  that  in  a  man  who  had  not  been  insensible 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  not  even  on  one  side  which  was  para- 
lysed, he  found,  on  dissection,  the  corpus  striatum  converted  into 
^  matter  like  dr^  of  wine,  f 

MoRQAONi  has  recorded  a  case,  which  occurred  to  Valsav 
TA,  of  an  old  man^  who  had  not  been  insensible  until  within  ^ 
^ew  hours  of  his  death ;  and  yet  in  whose  brain  there  was  found 

+  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Chir.  torn.  I.        %  Id.        J  Id, 

jl  Diet.  Scienc  Medic,  artic.  Cas  Rarcs. 

H  Anatom.  Chir.  Lib.  Lex. 

f  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Scienp.  1741.  f  Id^ 
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ta  abscess,  occupying  chiefly  the  right  thalamus  opticus^  bttt  ev« 
tending  also  to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  equal  in  siz» 
altc^ther  to  half  a  man's  fist«  * 

The  pineal  gl^nd,  and  the  corpora  btgemina^  were  found 
completely  mortified  in  a  woman,  who  was  a  patient  of  La  Pey- 
ronie's ;  i^nd  yet  there  had  been  no  loss  of  sensibility  previous 
to  death,  f 

The  same  very  eminent  surgeon  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
man,  in  whom,  although  he  had  remained  perfectly  sensible  tilt 
within  a  quarter  of  an  htmr  of  hb  death,  the  pineal  gland  was 
found  enlarged  to  four  times  its  natural  size,  livid,  and  full  of 
purulent  matter.  J 

MoROAGNi  mentions  the  case  of  a  roan,  who  died  without 
having  experienced  any  loss  of  Sensation ;  and  yet  in  whom  he 
found  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  cerebeUum^  and  the  whole  of 
its  left  hemisphere,  converted  into  a  scirrhous  knass,  without  the 
kast  vestige  of  natural  structure.  $ 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  meaical  friend,  we  were  made  ac** 
qnainted,  several  months  ago,  with  the  case  of  a  lady,  who, 
after  having  suffered  under  an  affection  of  the  head  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  becanae  comatose,  and  died.  The  day  before  her 
death,  however,  she  was  capable  of  being  roused  from  her  stu- 
por, «)d  was  then  in  possession  of  aU  her  senses ;  yet,  on  dis- 
section, it  was  found,  that  the  lefl  hemisphere  of  the  cerebtUnm 
was  converted  into  a  bag  of  purulent  matter. 

More  remarkable«  however,  than  either  of  these,  is  the  case 
mentioned  by  La  Pcvronie  ;  in  which  a  tumor  was  found  in 
the  brain,  which  had  destroyed  all  the  parts  of  the  cerebellum^ 
which  are  behind  the  level  of  the  annular  protuberance  and 
peduncles ;  excepting  only  about  the  thickness  of  a  line,  of  a 
glairy  substance,  which  embraced  the  tumor  like  a  capsule.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  patient,  a  man  in  the  prifne  of  life,  had  exhibit- 
ed no  signs  of  insen^bility,  till  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his 
death,  e 

DuvERNEY  relates  a  striking  instance  of  extensive  injury  of 
the  brain,  without  loss  of  sensibility.  The  Chevalier  Col- 
bert had  his  skull  fractured  by  a  stone,  which  seems  to  have 
entirely  crushed  the  bones  forming  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,^ 
fs  well  as  the  sella  turcica^  and  to  have  driven  the  splintery 


*  Epist.  Anat.  xiii.  6  19. 

f  Mem.  Roy.  Acad.  Scienc.  1741.  %  14. 

j  Epist.  Anat.  Med.  Ixii.  art.  15. 

I*  Mam.  Acad.  Roy.Scienc.  174|.^ 
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into  the  braio.  Dutbrnby  examined  the  head  after  death,  iir 
'  presence  of  many  gurgeons ;  and  k  would  appear,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  brain,  partkolarfy  toward  the  lower  part,  ex- 
tending as  far  eren  as  the  CereUUumt  was  found  broken  down, 
partly  by  the  fragments  of  bone,  and  partly  by  suppuration^ 
Yet  it  is  particularly  specified  with  respect  to  this  patient,  that 
except  at  the  moment  h^  received  the  wound,  when  be  lost  his 
Recollection^  and  fell  into  a  temporally  swoon,  he  retained  his 
judgment  perfectly,  eontmued  to  perform  aH  his  functions,  and 
exhibited  a  surprising  tranquillity  of  mind,  until  the  period  of 
his  death,  which  tooK  place  on  the  seventh  day.  * 

The  case,  however,  which  is  quoted  by  Planque,  as  having 
occurred  to  Billot,  is  still  more  remarkable  than  this.  A.  boy 
9ix  years  old  received  A  pistol-shot  in  the  head.  The  ball  en* 
terea  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  and  passed  through 
the  cranium  to  the  occiput*  He  survived  the  accident  eighteen 
days;  and  although  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
equal  in  size  to  a  nutmeg,  was  discharged  by  the  wotuid  every 
day,  he  remained  quHe  well  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  when  he  fell  inK>  a  state  of  stupor*  On  <^>ening  the 
'  )iead,  the  surgeon  was  surprised  to  find,  that  not  more  than  the 
bulk'of  a  filmaU  egg,  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  brain,  re- 
mained, f 

Such  are  instances  of  the  entire  destruction  6f  portions  of  the 
brain,  various  in  their  situation  as  well  as  in  their  size,  without 
any  accompanjring  loss  of  sensibility  in  any  or^an  of  the  body. 
We  have  selected  them  out  of  several  huMred  cases  of  disease 
and  injury  of  this  organ,  which  are  to  be  found  in  medical  works^ 
as  tlie  most  circumstantial  in  their  details,  and  most  worthy  of 
credit,  from  the  character  of  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are 
recorded.  If  that  degree  of  authority  is  attached  to  them,  to 
which  we  believe  th^  are  entitled,  the  conclusions  to  which  th^ 
lead  are  obvious.  They  establish,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man* 
ner,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whoU  of  the  brain  is  not  neoes* 
sary  to  the  changes  preceding  Sensation ;  and,  secondly,  diat 
none,  of  thep&rts  of  thisf  organ,  which  are  particularly  specified 
to  have  been  destroyed,  are  essential  to  these  changes. 

Conclusive,  however,  as  these  cases  are  with  respect  to  the 
two  points  just  suted,  we  do  not  think  that  they  would  of  them- 
selves warrant  the  inference,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  particular 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  essential  to  Sensation.  They  present 
«3Lamples,  no  doubt,  of  the  removal  of  a  very  great  variety  of  por- 

♦  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Scien.  1703. 
t  ^ih;  de  Medeeiae.    Tom.  UL 
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tions  of  this  organ  wftfroiit  loss  of  sensibiKfy ;  yet  are  there  several 
important  parts,  which  are  nowhere  pariicinariy  mentioned,  as 
having  been  found  destroyed  in  similar  circamstances.  Sach^ 
for  example,  are  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  proper,  and  of  the 
cerebeilttm ;  the  annular  protuberance  j  the  Vieussenian  vftum^ 
and  its  pillars ;  the  corpus  cuUonm^  fornix^  and  hippocampi ;  the 
commissures  of  the  brain  proper ;  the  corpora  genicutata^  and 
iractus  optid ;  the  mam  miliary  eminences  ;  the  infundibulum ; 
and  the  pituitary  gland.  That  these  ports  may  be  removed 
without  affecting  sensibih'ty^  as  well  as  th6f  others,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever ; — we  believe,  indeed,  that  several,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them^  were  actually  desti^yed  in  the  cases  we  have 
<|itoted  ;  but  that  they  were  omitted  in  the  detail  of  the  dissec- 
tion, either  from  a  feiar  of  being  tedious,  or  because  the  authors 
rfid  not  CcMiceive  minuteness  of  description,  to  be  an  object  either 
ef  practical  or  physiological  importance.  As  it  is,  however,  in- 
atances  ar^  still  wanting,  in  which  the  parts  we  have  enumerated 
are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  desti^oyed  ;*  and  we  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  this  circumstance,*  as  one 
of  the  many  points  to  be  investigated  iff  the  subject  under  con^- 
Hderation. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  it  ^ere  ftcCiaBy  es^ibKshed  by  a* 
collection  of  such  cases,  minute  as  well  as  accurate  in  their  de-^ 
tails,  that  any  one  portion  of  the  brain  might  be  taken  away» 
without  affecting  the  sensibility  of  the  individual,  would  the  same 
induction  entitle  us  to  conclude,  that  no  part  of  this  organ  \ii 
concerned  in  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  Sensation  i  We  think 
not.  It  is  obviously  possible,  (however  improbabfe  it  might 
seem),  that  when  one  pare  of  the  brain  has  been  removed,  the 
^iperations  necessary  to  Sensation  are  accomplished  by  the  por-> 
tion  which  remains.  In  order,  therefore,  to  disprove  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  to  establish  the  former  conclusi(N3,  it  WiU^  be  ne» 
ccssary  to  adduce  instances  in  which  the  "whole  brain  has  been 
destroyed  without  loss  of  sensibility.  Now,  cases  of  dib  kind,  it 
would  appear,  are  already  .on'  record. 

The  following  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Dr  QuiN.  A 
child  was  bowi  with  a  very  large  head  j  but  seemed  well  in  health/ 
increased  in  strength^  and  grew  fat.  The  bead,  however,  soonf 
became  so  large,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  th^ere  wair  disease  go^ 
fng  on  within.  Still  the  child  took  food,  increased  in  size,  an<f 
grew  strong  in  his  limbs.  He  could  both  hear  and  see  well  ;f 
and  thus  he  continued  until  he  was  eighteen  months  oM,  wh^r 
he  died  suddenly,  without  any  convulsive  attack.  On  opening 
the  cranium^  more  than  five  qjuarts  of  very  limpid  water  were 
found  within  it;  biit  there  was  not  the  smallest  trace  of  mem-' 
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bratie,  or  of  brain,  except  opposite  the  orbits  and  meatus  auditor 
rhiSf  where  something  like  medulla  still  remained.  * 

A  case  somewhat  different,  thoQ^  not  less  interesting,  oc«' 
carred  to  Dr  Hetbham  of  Carlisle.  In  a  female  child  tlMit  liv- 
M  fdlly  six  days,  he  found,  in  place  of  a  brain,  a  brown  vascu- 
ler  mass*  The  frontal,  temporal^  occipital,  and  die  whole  of 
the  parietal  bones  were  wanting ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  ap-» 
pearance  of  cerebrum^  cerebellun^  or  any  medullary  surbstance 
whatever.  Yet  thi^  child  was  full-grown,  Veil  proportioned, 
ftnd  seemed  in  perfect  health.  It  moved  iis  lintba  with  agility, 
swallowed  well,  and  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishment* 
AU  the  external  organs  of  sense  were  perfect.  The  eyes  were 
as  full  and  lively  as  in  any  other  child  of  the  sa<T>€  a^^e.  Tha 
iris  evidently  contracted  ort  the  apt^lication  of  li:^ht  j  aixJ  from 
iome  other  observations  which  Dr  Hstsham  then  made,  he  had 
ho  doubt  that  vision  was  perfect,  f 

To  these  two  cases  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  add  another, 
OD  the  authority  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  A  child  was  bom 
with  hydrocephalus  \  the  head  being  very  large ;  the  sutures  of 
the  cranium  very  open  i  and  an  evident  fluctuation  within.  She 
fived  veiT  nearly  five  months;  and  during  this  period,  i^ 
oances  of  fluid  were  drawn  off  from  the  head,  at  six  successive 
tappings.  She  was  not  at  all  disordered  by  the  operations ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  disease,  continued  healthy 
and  strong,  until  witnin  twelve  days  of  her  death,  when  she 
fell  into  a  wasting.  On  opening  the  head,  two  quarts  of  a  deitf 
pellucid  fluid  were  found  within  the  cranium.  The  dura  mater 
was  complete  'y  the  ^dgfs  of  ihe/aix  and  tentorium  being  in  oon^ 
tact  with  the  fluid.  The  spinal  card  was  seen  at  the  krge  hole 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  a  little  meduUarv  pulp,  behind  the 
I>rbit8 ; — but  that  was  all  that  could  be  foundf  for  brain.^ 

We  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that  we  consider  these  three  in- 
stances as  affording  sufficiently  satisfactory  examples  of  the  poi^ 
session  of  sensibility,  after  the  whole  brain  had  been  destroyed  ; 
for  although  a  smaJl  quantity  of  something  like  medulla  is  said  ta 
have  been  found  remaining  in  the  first  case,  and  a  little  medul^ 
iary  pulp  in  the  last,  yet  it  seems  obvious  from  the  terms  in  which 
these  remains  are  described,  that  thev  did  not  possess  the  usual 
structure  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  After  considerable  re- 
search, we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  more  cases  of  this 
kind,  sufficiently  circumstantial  in  their  details,  recorded  by 
xaedical  authors.    We  have  found  indeed,  several  instances  of 


•  On  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  p.  ICH. 

f  Essay  by  Dr  Hull  in  Manch.  Mem.  voL  v»  part  iL 
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children  born  without  brain  who  lived  for  a  short  timei  but  tb€ 
state  of  the  sensibilitj  in  the^ie,  is  not  quite  unequivocally  ascer« 
iained.  Sensation  and  life  do  not. necessarily  gotrgetner;  so 
that  we  cannot  infer,  merely  because  a  child  lives^  that  it  is  fen- 
tiblf.  Such  cases  admit  of  a  very  important  application  to  the 
sat^ects  of  irritability  and  secretion ;  but  they  aitbrd  us  little  or 
no  assistance  in  the  present  inquiry. 

•  From  all  these  observations,  then,  taken  toother,  we  think 
there  are  terystrong  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  brain  is  not  at 
all  concerned  in  the  changes  which  precede  Sensation*  We  witt 
not  say  that  this  is  demonstrated*  But  we  hesitate  in  drawing 
this  more  positive  conclusion,  not  from  an  opinion  that  more 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  necessary  i — for  we  conceive  that  one 
instance,  such  as  those  last  quoted,  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
n  as  conchisive  as  a  thousand ; — but,  because  we  wish  to  see 
cases  more  minute  in  all  their  details,  and  observed  with  a  view 
specially  to  this  physiok>gical  inquiry,  substituted  for  those  which 
we  at  preset  possess. 

Here,  however,  we  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  es^ 
say  which  is  before  us.  And  this  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing; to  be  one  of  the  most  creditable  papers  which  Sir  £> 
V£RARD  Home  has  produced.  The  object  of  it  is  quite  phiioso* 
phical,  and  it  is  respectably  executed.  It  not  only  proposes  a 
proper  method  of  investigation,  but  sets  an  exainple  of  it  $  and 
is  entirely  free  from  the  nonsense  which  is  so  commonly  and  so 
copkiusly  pot  forth  in  writings  up<Hi  similar  subjects. 

'  The  various  attempts, '  says  he,  *  which  have  beta  made  to  pre 
core  accurate  information  respecting  the  functions  that  belong  to  id^ 
dividual  portions  of  the  human  brain,  having  been  attend^  widi 
Yery  little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  were  anatomical  sor^ 
geons  to  collect  in  one  view  all  the  appearances  they  had  met  widi^ 
in  cases  of  injury  to  that  organ,  and  the  e£fecu  that  such  injund 
produced  upon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formed^ 
that  would  materially  advance  this  highly  important  invesdgation.  * 

In  the  paper  before  us^  accordingly,  Sir  £.  Home  has  com- 
municated the  results  of  nearly  fifty  cases  of  affections  of  the 
brain,  collected,  as  he  informs  us,  in  the  course  of  his  own  pro* 
fessional  pursuits.  These  results  are  arranged  into  several  sec^ 
tions ;  and  illustrate  the  effects  of  effusions  of  serous  fluids  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;— of  concussion  of  this  organ  ; — cS 
disease,  or  preternatural  distension  of  its  bloodvessels  ;-^of  the 
extravasation  of  blood,  and  formation  of  matter  within  it,  or 
upon  its  surfaces  j — of  compression  of  it,  by  depression  or  ihick* 
ening  of  portions  of  the  skull,  or  by  tumors ; — and  of  woandt 
and  morbid  alterations  of  its  substanoe* 
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,  With  the  plto  of  ibis  eollecUoBt  we  hafte  btit  me  £uilt  t6 
6od  s  wbkh  is»  tiiat  it  i^  ioo  eztemive  for  the  object  which  it  ii 
profeMedl j^  ifit^ndftd  to  ser^.  We  would  by  no  means  disobuiw 
1^  medtcal  men  from  folbwing,  in  so  fiur,  the  example  noii^  set 
them  by  JSiR  £vcRABii  Home,  and  recording  in  their  pHvats 
jomrnalfi  i^  tiie  eases  of  disease  or  injory  of  me  brain,  wluch 
nay.  hare  come  under  their  own  observation.  It  is  only  in  thii 
manner,  nodottbiedly,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  ginuf 
ral  principles,  .either  with  respect  to  the  physiology  or  natfaokgy 
pf  Uiis  x>rgan«  Bui,  we  confess^  we  see  no  necessity  foi*  raj^g  the 
yfh<Ae  of  these  individual  instances  before  the  puolia  CM  .sock 
miscellaneous  compilations,  we  have  already  enough,  in  the  va^ 
luable  writings  ot  Wspfbr,  and  Bonetq^,  fUld  MonOtAGSt^ 
Those  eases  only  ought  to  be  elected,  which,  after  a  carrtd 
pomparison  of  them  widi  similar  exaoiples  direifcdy  on  ireoordt 
appear  to  h^ve  a  tendeilcv  to  establish  some  general  poiiit.  Kow^ 
toe  greater  number  of  the  cases  in  the  paper  before  us,  are  so 
hr  vahiableonlvj  as  tfa^  serve  to  confirm  what  bad  already,  per* 
bapa,  been  sufficiently  mude  otit  by  the  attthors  we  have  just 
aamedi  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  imiformityi  either  in  the 
kind  or  the  decree  of  th^  symptom^,  wbich  accompany  disenei 
of  the  brain*  And  it  is  well,  if  such  confirmation  wete  thought 
peoessary,  that  it  has  be^  accomplished  by  a  person  of  SiftjB- 
TMA^  Home's  reputation*  But  th^  only  instances  lirhkh  h# 
has  adduced,  in  any  dq;ree  contributing  to  eliickiate  the  heakhy 
(unctions  of  the  brain,  are  the  four  following. 

'  A' deep  wohnd  into  die  right  anteridr  lobe  of  die  brainy  attend^ 
ed  with  in^^mmation  and  suppuration,  product  ao  aansatioo  what* 
f  ver ;  the  senses  rematued  enthre,  and  the  perion  did  not  khew  ifaat 
the  bead  Was  injured. 

.    *  Loss  of  a  porddn  of  the  medullary  snbstance  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  produced  no  symptomu 
'   *  Loss  of  a  pordofi  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  was  attended  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing  for  twenty-foiir  hours^  and  slight  deliriuiil 
of  short  duration* 

'  '  In  a  daf^e  of  a  penetrating  wound  into  the  right  hemisphere  pf 
the  brain,  with  bone  forced  into  its  substance,  while  there  was  an 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  no  effects  were  produced,  ex* 
cent  when  the  circulation  was  much  increased;  and  then  oiily  head- 
ache and  numbqeas  in  the  lefl  side.  *    Sect.  VIIL 

Our  aulfbor,  we  are  quite  aware,  mav  plead,  that  the  error  he 
has  oomntitted  is  a  safe  onei  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  many 
observations  than  too  few;  which,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  admits 
is  a  good Hefence.  But  it  is  not  so  much  against  what  he  him- 
sdf  hasdooie  in  tiiis  instance,  that  our  criticism  is  directed,  as 
against  what  he  has  proposed  for  others.    It  should  be  remem* 

voL.xxrv.  NO. 48;  .      Ff 
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bered,  that  the  faidividiiak  who  alone  enjoy  the  opportunities 
which  fit  them  for  this  inquiiTy  are  inch  as  are  in  general  mudi 
engaged  with  the  dudes  of  a  liiJ[x>riou8  profession ;  and  that  ver? 
few  m  them  possess  that  zeal,  or  diose  habits  of  industry,  which 
are  so  truly  praiseworthy  in  Sir  Everard  Home*  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  therefore,  that  no  portion  of  that  time  and 
labour,  which  such  persons  may  be  dmosed  to  devote  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  investigation,  should  be  wasted  cm  objects 
diat  are  not  of  unquestionable  udlity*  We  had  rather  see  four 
audi  cases  as  those  we  have  ouoted  from  Sir  Everard  Homx, 
aooarately  and  minatdy  detailed,  than  four  hundred  of  the  kind 
with  which  they  are  accompanied. 

Sadi,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  sort  of  induction  by  which  the 
share  which  the  brain  has  in  the  changes  preceding  Seosationt 
is  to  be  eslablidied  But  while  the  point  is  still  uiKletenninedy 
some  may  nerhaps  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  grounds,  or  the 
aupport,  of  a  theory  on  the  subject,  in  experiments  on  die  lower 
ammals.  To  such  persons  we  would  recommend  a  r^etitiosi 
(yf  the  experimenu  of  Chirac,*  Petit, f  Kauw,^  Kedi,^ 
ZiNN,  $  and  Lorry.  |  In  these  it  would  appear,  that  the  whde 
brain  was  often  removed  in  various  quadruiDeds,  birds,  and  rq»- 
tiks,  without  the  operation's  being  followed  by  loss  of  seiuibility 
in  any  of  their  organs.  Consequently,  if  thejr  be  found^correctf 
they  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  the  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  brain,  in  the  human  bodv  itself. 

Finally,  then,  while  we  would  rather  regard  it  as  a  point  stiO 
to  be  ascertained^  whether  the  brain  be  at  all  concerned  in  the 
operations  which  give  rise  to  Sensation,  we  conodve^  thai  there 
<Daiinot  be  any  othk  hmothesif  on  the  subject,  than  that  this 
orMi  has  no  share  in  tnese  operations. 

The  opinion  which  Is  commonly  entertained  relative  to  this 
point  will,  we  afe  persuaded,  be  found,  on  a  little  exanunation, 
to  rest  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 

'  If,  while  the  brain  is  entire,  it  is  said,  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  organ  and  anj  part  of  the  body  be  cut  off,  by  t^  di« 
vision  or  destruction  of  its  nerves,  at  any  point  of  their  course, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  they  should  happen  to  arise  from  it, 
sensibilitv  will  immediately  be  lost  in  that  part :  And  again,  the 
nerves  of  a  part  being  entire,  or  the  nerves  and  maaTccMrd,  tf* 
the  bnon  idone  be  destroyed,  the  like  ef&cu  will  fellow,  Tlim- 
fate.  Sensation  depends  on  some  change  which  b  communicatecl 

!  •  Phfl.  Trans.  No.  226.  f  Lett.  II.  a  un  Medectn. 

,  X  Impet.  Fac.  §  228,  Ac.  f  Opere,  Tom.  I,  II. 

.  §•  Exper.  Qnaed.  circa  Corp.  Call.  &c 
I  Mem.' present,  a  i'Aca4  Koy.  des  Sdsnc.    Tom.  IIL 
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from  the  part  which  fdels,  by  its  oervesi  or  by  its  serves  and 
the  spinal  cord»  to  the  brain* 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  reasoning,  we  wcKild  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  although,  without  doubt,  in  a  ^eat  niajo4riQr  of 
instances,  the  division  of  a  nerve,  or  of  the  spinal  cord  simply^ 
is  followed  by  insensibility  in  the  parts  which  have  their  con* 
nexu>n  with  the  brain  thus  cut  off,  yet  this  does  not  uniformly 
happen.  A  case,  for  example,  is  recorded  by  Boulei^  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu  in  Paris,  in  .which  a  young 
aian  had  his  spinal  cord  completely  cut  across,  opposite  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  by  a  musket^ball^  and  yet  did  not  suffer 
the  slightest  loss  of  sensibility,  nor  even  of  voluntary  motion^ 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Thb  case  fell  under  the  observ-^ 
atton  of  persons  of  such  acknowledged  rq[>utation»  and  is  so 
circumstantially  detailed,  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
4oubt  of  its  accuracy.  The  young  man  lived  from  twen^*five 
to  twenty- six  hours  after  the  accident,  and  died  solely  in  conse^ 
quence  of  internal  haemorrhage ;  and  the  dissection  was  publio^ 
ly  performed  by  Desault,  one  of  the  ablest  sur^geoos  whom 
France  has  produced.  *  A  single  case  of  this  kind,  if  sufficiently 
authenticated,  is  perfectly  conclusive  against  the  ai|[ttniei^t  w« 
are  now  considering. 

Secondly,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  total  desiruo 
tion  of  the  brain  alone,  the  spinal  cord  and  necves  everywhere 
remaining  entire,  will  in  general  be  followed  by  partial  or  totsd 
insensibility,  yet  we  think  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  this  is. 
not  always  tlie  consecjuence.  We  woula  ask,  however,  by  whom^ 
or  by  what  observations,  has  it  been  established,  that  tbe  total 
destruction  of  the  brain  is  ever  followed  by  insen^ility  ?  Has 
not  this  eflect  been  supposed  merely,  from  observing  that  even 
partial  injury  of  the  organ,  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  Sen* 
aation  ?  if  so,  the  inference  is  by  no  means  legitimate.  For  no- 
thing; id  more  certain,  than  that  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  which^  in 
one  instance,  may  have  produced  a  loss  of  sensibility,  or  even 
death,  has,  in  another,  not  been  accompanied  with  thef  slightest 
perceptible  derangement  of  the  system. 

Thirdly,  gr^mtrng  both  these  points^  we  cannot  admit  tbe 
conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  them.  The  insensibility  which 
follows  a  division  of  a  nerve,  or  of  th^  spinal  cord,  or  a  de* 
struction  of  the  brain,  adtnita  of  an  equally  probable  explana* 
tion,  on  the  supposition,  either  that  the  bram  is  constantly  sup^ 
Ff2 

*  Ds^Atn^T,  Journ.  de  Chh*.  torn.  IV.  Lb  Gallois,  in  his  JSf- 
ftrienceSf  &c.  refers  to  another  case  of  this  kind,  in  tlie  Select  Me- 
dic. Francofart  lorn.  I. }  which,  however,  we  have  had  xu)  ^ans 
•f  copisttkhig;  •  ,  tm  "" 
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plyuig  toBiethiiig  taibe  di&rent  pftits  of  the  body,  which  mv^ 
Dies  them  to  feel,  or,  simply,  that  some  injurious  eifect  is  propa- 
gated dowQwairds  along  the  nerves^  from  me  parts  which  are  in* 
jured  above. 

.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  Sensa- 
tion«  With  regard  to  that  other  part  of  the  central  Tmass  of  the 
Nervotts  System,  which  is  caBed  the  spinal  cord^  obsenratioa 
docs  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  such  confidence.  It  is  obviouF, 
however,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  whole  brain  was  found 
destroyed  without  loss  of  sensibility,  parts  must  have  enjoyed 
Sensation  which  bad  no  sort  of  nervous  connexion  with  the 

Sinai  cord.  Such,  for  ^uimplcr  are  the  organs  on  which  the  ol- 
ctory,  optic,  pathetic,  and  auditory  nerves  are  distributed. 
Uf  therefore,  we  find  Sensation  independent  of  this  prohMigation 
in  one  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  is  so  in  every  oUier. 

The  most  probable  (pinion,  then,  which  we  can  at  present  form 
Mspeetiw  the  precise  parts  oS  the  Nervous  System,  which  are 
eoncemed  in  the  changes  preceding  Sensation,  seems  to  be,  that 
tiiese  changes  are  akogetoer  independent  of  the  central  ma^Sp 
and  are  eumoed  entirely  to  the  nerves. 

When  this  pireliimnary  point,  respecting  the  seat  of  the  ope- 
tations  which  give  rise  to  Sensation,  nas  been  determined^  it  wil 
be  dme-  enou^  to  inquire  into  their  nature.  The  hypothesea 
which  would  assimilate  these  operations  to  vibraticHis,  or  the 
motions  c{  an  electrical  fluid,  wiH  not,  we  presume,  be  fistened 
jio  by  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  either  with  tke  strueture  of 
the  riervous  System,  or  the  phau)mena  of  S^sation. 


Art.  XL  A  Warning  to  the  whde  Worlds  from  the  Sealed  Pto^ 
pheeiei  cf  Joanna  Suutheoit^  and  other  Commtrnkations  gwem 

.  since  the  Writings  were  opened  on  the  I2th  of  Jamm^  IM6>» 
London.    Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Copiet^  and  Parts  (^  Copies^  of  Letters  and  Cowmnmicaiima, 
written  from  Joanna  Southcoitf  and  transmitted  bjf  Miss  Toern^ 
1^  to  Mr  W.  Siarpf  in  London.  London,  1804.  Price 
Eighteenp^ce. 

An  Answer  to  the  fFmld^Jor  pidUng  in  print  a  Book  in  IW^^ 

-  called  G^iest  and  Paris  of  Copie$f  ^0    In  which^  Reasons  are 

-  given  in  A^iswer  to  the  Mockery  and  Bidiade  of  Menjjbr 
printing  the  Parables  atut  Fables  which  were  pJbliskedfivm 
Divine  Command  in  thatiook.  By  William  Shaek  Lad- 
don,  1806*    Price  One  l^illing  and  Sixpence. 

A  Correct  Statement  of  the  Circstmstances  that  attended  the  lasS 
JUnm  Md  Death  rf  Mr$  Sauth^ti  with  an  Aecmmt  ^  tha 
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jfypearanecs  iaMhited  cm  Diiset^ianf  and  ike  Artifkn  thai 
Xjoere  emfla^  to  decern  her  Medical  Attendants.  Py  R|« 
CHAKD  Re£ce,  M.  B.  Liondoiiy  prii^tecl  for  jbbe  Aiitfaori 
1815.    Price  Four  SbiUii^ 

THEBE  i^  nothing  more  curious  than  the  /connexion  betvacn 
passion  and  crediiiit3r,*-^nd  few  tkinfys  more  honiiKatIng 
imd  extraordinsry  than  tbe  extent  to  which  die  latter  inay  ba 
carried,  eren  in  minds  of  no  rulgar  order,  when  under  tbe  im^ 
mediate  influence  of  any  strong  interest'  or  excitement  It  is 
tf  oei  that  we  baire  frequently  to  encounter  a  perverse  incredof 
)ity,  and  a  callous  insensibility  to  evidence,  vnen  we  attempt  to 
convince  any  one  of  what  is  contrary  to  his  opinion,  Irishes,  or 
^terest  But  dris  is  on^  another  exemplincaitiQp  of  the  re* 
markd^le  fact,  that  where  any  object,  whether  desirable,  detesO* 
able,  or  dreadful,  agitates  the  mind  to  a  certain  degree,*  our  be* 
)ief  is  very  fiur  from  being  regulated  by  the  Wei^  of  the  evi* 
dence.  lii  such  a  frame  of  mind,  men  are  not  cairn  endagh 
jto  listen  So  the  snggestions  of  sober  reason  |  their  at^enticm  is 
rivettcd  to  ope  particular  view;  they  form  their  opinion  with 
seeming  ddiheration,  from  drcumstanoes  wbkh  wouM  be'Kttia 
regarded  by  minds  in  a  aounder  state,  bpt  whidir  x^^  dirough 
the  medium  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  app^r  wtth  ati  over* 
powering  magnitude ;  and,  in  fact,  if  a  deep  impressioii  is'inad^ 
by  any  recit^  seriously  delivered,  or  by  any  iaea  whose  false* 
hood  18  not  manifiest,  the  strength  of  the  impression  is  very  iqst 
to  be  misU^en  for  a  proof  of  its  reality. 

This  infirmity  of  mind  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  all  charao* 
^ers,  and  in  men  of  every  order  find  description.  The  romantio 
jrontb  adores  a  silly  gi^l  as  ^  angej^  ami  trusts  tp  tiie  fideji^  of 
ja  heartless  coquette  ^  while 

f  trifles  light  as  air, 

f  Seem  to  the  jpalouf  cofifirmations  strong 
^    •  As  pf oofs  frpm  holy  writ ' 

^  ^e  indoldit  and  timifi  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  linder  oom^ 
|Bon  difficulties  and  common  dangers;  while  Qesar,  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  deqsair  an4  ccmstemation  of  pommon  minds,  siiB 
ticaieves  thehigh  assurant^of  l^s  own  daring  spirit  i  Quidtinus^ 
he  exdaimd ;  Qfrnrein  vekis.  In  tfajE^  reign  or  Charles  IL,  at  % 
time  when  Catholics,  though  &r  more  numerous  than  at  pre* 
aent,  were  still  permitted  to  sit  in  the  senate  of  their  qiativecoan* 

,pyt  a  ^at  majority  ifi  boA  Hotises  o(  Parlifunent,  nMny  of 
ihem  wife  and  ^irtuot^s  men*  testified,  by  a  long  perseverance 
fn  very  violent  meastnres,  their  steady  beuef  in  the  phantom  of 
^e  Popihh  Plot,  with  the  most  Magnanimous  defiance  of  com^ 
mon  sense  and  humanity*     And  i(  is  not  sixty  years  since  per-* 
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tons  nf  fadentfl  aad  reieaittfa  in  bodi  parts  of  die  IdngdofB,  com- 
posed and  pubUriradt  to  the  great  edification  of  the  vfcM^  learn- 
ed and  daborale  dissertatiens  to  prore,  that  Mary,  .Qaeen  of 
Scots,  was  innocent  of  the  murd«r  of  her  husband.  Even  in 
^ases  Fhere  the  greatest  cahnness  and  deliberation  might  be 
expeotedy  and  among  those  wbose  profession  it  b  to  inTesti« 
|;i^  tnidir-the  ambition  of  fooadnig  a  sect,  or  displaying 
intdlectual  superiority,— the  veneration  for  great  names,  oc 
limg-established  opinions, — and  the  anxiety  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature^ — have  sometimes  produced,  not  modest 
iperists  and  patient  inquirers,  but  zealous  preachers,  and  zeal- 
ous believers  of  the  most  fanciful  creeds  ik  philosophy ;  about 
the  aystalliiM  spheres  i  about  the  influences  of  the  stars ;  about 
the  whirlpools  tnat  guide  the  pbinets  in  their  course  $  about  the 
more  mod^n  systems  of  baropoetic,  magnetic,  and  electric 
fluids ;  i^ut  the  nosological  humors,  hot,  cold,  and  even  dry  $ 
about  the  animal  spirits ;  about  the  good  genius  Archsans ;  »« 
bout  the  ven^  qmdc  und  patsxrjvtly  mabiU  substamce  which  haa 
lately  been  announced  to  be  Life  itself,  and  if  not  A^monmsiati^ 
at  least  komei'^ousian  with  Electricity  and  Galvanism;— with  mft- 
ny  other  articles  of  &itb»  equally  tnrdiodox  and  reasonable. 

If  such  dreams  are  indulged  in  the  calm  investigations  of  dIih 
]os<^hy,  what  are  we  tx>  expect  when  the  mind  is  dazzled  by 
iupeniatttral  objects,  animated  by  supernatural  hopes,  and  press* 
ed  by  supernatural  terroi^  ?  It  is  only  a  matter  of  course,  that 
men  under  such  possesMfis  should  be  misled  by  the  grossest  de- 
lusions, that  the  pure  truths  of  Christianity  should  te  strangely 
mmgled  with  the  wildest  fancies,  and  that  all  the  differ^t  sects 
of  iw  the  different  religions  should  wonder  and  laugh  at  eadi 
other's  credulity.  The  public  was  Istdy  artonished,  tnat  so  aaar 
ny  persons  in  this  wise  and  enlightened  nation  could  brieve  in  the 
ravings  of  Joanna  Soutiicott.  And  Joanna,  we  find,  was  astjon- 
ished  in  her  turn,  *  that  even  at  this  day,  and  among  all  sects  of 
Christians,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Quakers  am  Joannites. 
there  are  to  be  found  so  many  abettors  of  the  doictrine  of  etenuu 
dectiou  and  reprobation.  But  if  the  prophetess  had  vouchsafed  to 
consider  more  attentively  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  she  might 
have  found  various  other  occaskms  of  retorting  the  charge  of  cre- 
dulity on  this  self-approving  generation.  For  surely  an  age  that 
gave  credit  to  the  miracles  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic 
tractors  $  an  age  in  which  infaUtble  and  universal  remedies  are 
swaHowed  by  all  ranks  with  implicit  faith  ;  an  age, that  listened 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  sage  Lavater,  and  is  now  learning  how 
to  judge  of  a  man's  character  from  the  shape  of  his  skull  $  an 

*  Explanations  of  the  BiUe,  p.  '295  and  i6& 
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1^  in  which  great  sUtesmtn  hvm  pieachad,  and  sronderhig 
lenates  bdieved,  the  mi^lcai  powwrsof  cenpotnid.  wttrest*  to 
exdnfl[uidi  debt  with  borwmed  iMiiey  $  an  ttffi  in  which  pbi* 
losopnen  have  t«Dght»  and  phUosophers  have  beHeved,  tlie  inde* 
finite  perfectibility  of  the  human  species ;  an  age  in  which  the 
Baptist  missions}  and  the  distribntion  of  the  Bible,  have  been 
announced  as  the  preludes  of  universaf  and  perpetual  peace  :~ 
Such  an  age»  we  verily  think,  was  worthy  of  the  Revelations  of 
Joanna. 

The  Hfe,  prophecies  and  doctrines,  of  this  virgin  apostle,  ar^ 
contained  in  the  numerous  pamphlets  which  were  published  dur- 
ing her  ministry,  either  by  hei^f,  or  by  her  zealous  and  emi» 
nent  cBsciples,  Mr  William  Sharp,  and  the  Reverend  Hiomaa 
P.  Foley  I  or  bv  her  two  female  companions.  Miss  Jane  Townlejr 
and  Ann  Unaerwood.    These  writings,  bqiwever,  are  so  ex<F 
tranelv  confiMed  and  tedious,  that  nofixly  but  a  Reyiewar  or  a 
true  Believer  coold  take  the  trouble  to  peruae  them ;  and  ^W0 
hope  our  readers  wiU  be  duly  thankful  for  the  irksome  labour  to 
whidi  we  have  submitted,  for  tlie  ^ratificaticm  of  their  ^uriodtyr» 
in  extracting  a  few  of  the  more  mtmresting  part[iaular8.'*^Tlie 
drcnmstances  of  her  supernatural  pregnancy  and  death,  arexle* 
tailed  in  the  htst  pamphlet  moitioned  at  the  bead  of  diis  article* 
It  is  written  by  Dr  Reece,'  a  London  physidari,  oii^  <^  her  rnedi* 
cal  attendants;  and  is  well  entitled  to  particular  animadversion^ 
Joanna  Southcott  was  born  in  April  i750,  the  daughter  of  21 
smaD  farmer  in  Devonshire.     For  rnany  years  she  gained  her 
livelihpod  as  a  servant  in  E^xeter  and  the  neighbourhood;  and 
her  character  in  private  life  was  irreproachable,  whatever  ppi* 
nion  may  be  entertained  of  her  conduct  as  a  prophetess,  and 
whatever  calumnies  may  have  been  rashly  or  maliciously  circu- 
lated by  her  spiritual  adversaries,  or  by  those  shrewd  Judges  of 
human  nature^  who  suppose  every  fanatic  to  be  a  prom^ate  vo» 
hiptoary.     From  her  early  vear^,  however,  she  delighted  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptif res^  ana  was  accustomed,  on  aU  interesting 
occasionsy  to  apply  directly  to  Heaven  for  advice.    Soon^  01^ 
later  an  answer  was  always  returned — ^by  outward  signs  or  in^ 
ward  feeltng|a$«^a  langui^e  which  is  apt  to  leave  tb^  petitioner 
in  a  distressing  but  edifying  unpertaiuty,  sometimes  with  regard 
lo  the  true  interpretation,,  and  sometimes  with  regard  to  ap  im- 
portant preUminary,  namely,  whether  the  answer  comes  iinom 
keaven  or  fiom  anotlier  place. 

Tims  Joann^  in  1804?,  rdates  the  following  anecdote  of  her 
groQthfitl  digra.  • 

\       i  III  I  I     ■  ■■  I 

♦  Cppi^  of  Letters,  &c.  to  Mr  W.  Sharpe,  p.  17. 
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raoarfcftUe  gfo»d  dyM»e«err  and  one  I  diought  remarkaUy  bainl. 
woiatt.  Hm^mj  heart  btgiisi  to  be  ^tangkd  ag^  in  lav^,  vbicli 
I  dreaded.  One  Suiiday  evening  after  we  parted*  I  wailed  to  mj 
room  with  a  war  in  mr  heart :  I  was-  thinking  with  mysdC  M^Here  u 

Sj  foolish  heart  wanoering }  and  was  earnest  in  prayer^  that  the 
ord  would  not  permit  the  bve  of  the  creature  to  draw  my  heart 
from  my  Creator  ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  not  permit  me  to  keep 
company  with  any  man  that  be  had  not  ordained  for  m^  ht^sband.  I 
prayed  that  that  might  be  a  sign. to  n>e>  that  he  might  not  be  able  td 
come  td  hie  fbr  a  month.  /  was  ansxvered,  he  should  not  tonie  for  a 
inonth.  If  It  was  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  shouW  haye  hfiti.  TW 
next  day  ray  brother  said,  Peter's  courtship  was  too  hot  to  hold  long. 
I  saidy  if  it  lasted  a  month/  it  would  last  for  ever.  My  brothef 
laughed  at  my  words ;  but  finding  Peter  came  bo  more,  he  iaid, 
then  Peter's  faith  has  failed  him :  and  some  laughed,  and  taid  Feter 
wat  ^ome  (ban  Paul  to  break  off  in  .that  abrupt  maaner*  I  said  { 
did  not  blame  him  $  for  if  he  thought  he  could  do  better,  I  did  n«t 
ividi  him  to  h<rt  himaelf  td  come  to  me.  But  two  rbon^  after,  ] 
jott  faim  by  cUance^  add  he  then  ^iwdd  have  renewed  hitf  fonner  ac- 
quatntance,  iaitd  said  be  wodd  nerer  deceive  me  mo^e*  I  told  him 
bcf  ntrer  should |  £»r  so  ma6  should  deceive  m€{  twice:  and  if  he 
ihougbt  kiaielf  better,  he  should  go  to  better,  for  I  never  wanted 
any  nan  to  hurt  himself  to  coro^  to  me;  for  he  was  great,  and  I  was 
grand,  and  he  might  raise  his  colours  as  high  as  the  skies ;  but  he 
must  take  care  they  did  not  fall  down  again :  but  he  did  so  much, 
that  his  friends  lamented  thaf  they  ever  persuaded  hltn  against  me. 
But  I  refused  him  in  answer  to  what  was  said  to  me  in'  prai/er  s  for 
his  being  absent  a  month  was  a  convincing  ptoof  16  me  I  was  not  to 
|iave  him ;  but  did  not  tell  him  so.*  * 

'  Here  we  cannot  help' remarking,  that  Joanna  ^igiit  have  re* 
jikivfed  an  answer  much  more  kpeedilv^  by  tossing  tip  a  lialf> 
pehny ;  having  jpreviously  settled  that  tne  answer  should  be  Yes 
br  No,  accordmg  as  it  turned  up  the  Head. or  the  Rerer^.  In 
the  present  case,  hot^ever,  she  had  no  doubt  thai"  the  anlswer 
came  from  the  right  quarter,  though  she  had  a  monih  to  wait 
for  it.  In  what  follows,  she  had  not  the  same  assaraAee  of 
JSdth.    The  history  goes  on  thus. 

*  After  that,  for  a  snort  time,  1  kept  company  with  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  then  went  to  Exeur,  to  the  jSlacc  tokere  Ixvas  directed.  But 
ilh !  what  a  sceiie  of  misery  broke  out  there !  After  Htrkig  some  ' 
years  in  the  house,  the  master  bf  ^e  house  declared  himscAf  in  love 
with  me.  No  tongue  can  paint  the  horror  I  felt,  to  hear  of  love 
from  a  married  man.  I  asked  him  how  he  coukl  niake  a  pnaHessioa 
of  religion,  and  talk  of  love  to  another,  whilst  he  had  a  wife  of  his 
own  i  He  said  his  love  was  not  sinful ;  it  toas  only  a  reUgima  hve^ 
which  no  man  that  had  such  a  wife  as  he  had,  that  was  roving  after 
tther  men,  could  help ;  and  told  m^  of  knany  men  that  be  bad 
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^MtcM  het  .^Ilh  ■     atid  ncvw  to  see  a  miad  so  mild  and  beayenly* 
endowed  with  every  ▼irtue,  no  religious  aktn  coiild  help  U«   \  told  hia 
/le  should  not  venture  in  temptalion's  road :  and  if  his  heart  was^ja- 
^lined  to  love  it)^  I  would  leave  his  house^  and  gave  warning  to  go 
^way.    I  Went  to  Mr  Triibleit's  to  offer.     He  threw  him&elf  into  a 
iriokBt  passion,  and  said,  if  I  Would  staf,  he  never  wo^ld  mention  his 
love,  tnore ;  but  if  I  went^  tleyer  a  methodist  should  come  into  his 
Jiouse  s^ain  )  hot  if  I  would  »taf«  he  ixwuld  maintain  the  preachers 
that  he  knew  I  had  a  gr^at  rejgard  for|  as  I  thought  them  religioos 
jiien.     t^his  m^ade  me  earnest  in  prayer,  that .  the  Lord  would  direc^ 
me  what  to  do.     /  fioas  answered,  ike  Lord  xoould  direct  me  andp-o^ 
feet  me,  notlting  should  harm  me  ;  but  f  should  not  leape  the  hQuse,  Jar 
Jie  had,  ends  utiknoxpn  to  me,  to  keep  me  in  it.     So  in  a  state  of  miserf 
-  I  staid  there  some,  time  :  sometimes  jealous  that  i 
fhat  ordered  me  to  stay  there.    After  that,  he  looi 
into  his  house,  who  declaimed  himself  a  lover  to 
jsence^  and  despised  her  husband^  and  wanted  to 
against  him.     lliis  wounded  me  to  the  heart, 
pressed  ^  jealousy.     I  thought  to  get  the  ma 
privatelv  by  Mr  Wesley's  preachers;  so  that  I  w 
out  of  cne  thoughts  of  his  jealousy;  but  Jie  threi 
lent  passion^  and  upbraided  me  with  hypocrisy 
bad  as  her  to  vindicate  her :  I  had  upbraided 

J  as  never  guilty  of  in  his  love  to  me,  and  wa 
ouse  for  mentioning  it ;  but  now  I  upheld  he 
g)iilty  of  f  for  he  knew  his  wife  too  well,  and 
words  cut  me  to  the  heart ;  for  I  knew  I  was 
blacker  crime  than  I  had  reproved  in  him,  bu 
iwrong  person  to  tell  him  of  it,  as  it  might  inflame  his  mind  to  renew 
his  former  words  to  roe  |  so  { left  the  house»  and  went  to  Masberrj 
jvith  my  brother. ' 

From  these  quotations  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  Jo- 
anna's character.  But  althouffb  it  was  improper  |o  remain  in 
Mr  Wiils's  family  after  his  declaration  of  lovei  yet,  from  all  tbi^ 
fcircumstances,  and  from  the  good  reputation  which  shepreeerv* 
ed  Iq  the  neighbourhood,  we  pioasly  believe  in  the  damsel's  in- 
nocence: and  it  is  justice  to  add,  that  with  regard  to  female 
virtue,  this  is  the  ofily  ambigudqs  passage  of  her  life. 

However  this  may  be,  it  can  excite  no  surprise,  that  a  person 
who  enjoyed  so  intimate  a  commui^ion  with  Heaven,  should  be 
called  to  the  high  office  of  a  prophet.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the 
year  i792,  at  the  mature  age  of  two  and  forty,  that  she  first  re-^ 
ccived  her  divine  commission  :  and  Mr  William  Sharp,  an  in- 
genious engraver,  metaphysician  and  theologian,  has  discover- 
ed  the  cause  of  this  delay. 

*  I  am  convinced,'  he  says,  ♦  *  that  Joanna  has,  for  above  twenty 

*  Sharp's  Answer,  p.  8. 
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yetrSy  m  Tanoiis  w^yt$  bmii  hi  pr^ptfntioii  ironiii  tfint  invMihk  te^ 
fore  ^e  year  1703*  when  the  tpirit  of  propheey  wai  fint  f^nrea  to 
tier.  Had  the  not  been  tfa«t  gradiiallx  prepared  before  due  period* 
Ae  suddenseu  cf  the  extraordinary  miution  would  have  been  toa 
powerfol  for  natnre  to  bear )  neither  could  the  ha?e  had  that  confr 
dence  in  the  truth  of  the  spirit,  if  the  had  not  bad  proofs  befi9r% 
mpectinr  hersdf,  in  her  own  prirate  li£e»  in  many  instances.* 

but  the  mature  age  of  the  prophetess  is  far  Stom  being  an  mi* 
finrourable  circumstance ;  ana  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  on- 
oommon  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  her  commis- 
ai<Hi« 

*  From  the  year  1792, '  says  Mr  Sharp,  f  <  to  the  end  of  die  year 
17d49  heir  writings  were  sealed  up,  and  after  being  witnessed^  were 
put  out  of  her  possession ;  and  the  same  caudon  was  obsenred  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  year,  and  (diey)  were  at  each  time  dbceA 
bk  the  hands  of  persons  of  credit,  undl  the  arriral  of  myself  and 
Irtends  at  Exeter ;  when,  at  our  departure,  which  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1802,  the  whole  of  her  sealed  writings  were  pot 
n  our  possession,  properly  sealed  and  witnessed*  The  Imx  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  was  giren  to  my  care ;  and  a  parcel  also,  soded 
and  witnessed,  was  giTen  to  the  Rev.  Sunhope  Bruce,  and  one  to 
each  of  the  other  friends.  And  I  think  it  necessary  to  add^  diat 
whilst  I  was  at  Bath,  on  my  return  from  Exeter  to  London,  I  had 
ta  large  case  made,  which  enclosed  the  ^ok  box,  for  the  cords 
found  the  box  were  sealed  with  seren  seals ;  and  I  had  a  quantity  of 
tow  put  between  the  box  and  the  qase,  to  preserre  the  seals  from  be^ 
ing  broken.  Here  again  I  must  observe,  diat  all  these  cautions  of 
Joanna  about  her  writings,  in  sealing,  &c.  could  not  prore  her  an 
impostor— [Mr  Sharp  means  to  say,  These  cautions  prove  that  she 
could  not  be  an  impostor3  ^neither,  from  these  circumstances,  could 
the  sprittt  that  so  directed  her,  be  a  false  spirit ;  neither  was  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  deceived  respecting  die  ideniity  of  the  writings  de- 
firered  to  us  i  and  which  remamed  secure  with  us,  until  they  were 
conveyed  by  me  to  High-House,  Paddington,  where  the  box  and 
parcels  were  opened*  and  die  seals  broken,  in  the  presence  of  above 
jbrty  persons,  who  were  assembled  together  by  public  notice,  and 
which  was  at  the  beginning  of  January  1803..  And  after  the  writ* 
ings  were  taken  oat,  each  paper  was  signed  by  diree  persons  before 
diey  were  ddivered  to  Joanna,  for  them  afterwards  to  be  copied  <A 
The  reader  will  now  take  notice,  from  these  particulars,  that  tfaeiv 
can  be  no  cutuingly  contrived  plan  to  deceive ;  and  from  the  whole 
Df  Joanna's  conduct  up  to  this  day,  together  with  ^at  we  discover- 
ed when  at  Exeter,  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  kn^w  her  many 
years  before*  and  from  constant  observation  since  of  those  v^  have 
Kved  with  her,  there  is  every  confirmation  of  her  sincerity,  and  of 
j/be  divine  trutii  of  her  writinifs.  * 

And  we  learn  from  the  *  Wammg  to  the  whcit  World,  •  p.  9^ 
*.         ■■.'-■■  ■       ■  ■■■■      ■■  ■    ■ 

f  Ibidi  p,  4* 
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tfiftt  lier  wiJtiagB  were  examined  duriiif;  seven  days,  firom  die 
ISdi  to  the  19th  of  January  180S,  and  that  the  resuk  of  tfaif 
long  scrutiny  was,  the  *  unanimous  decision  of  twenty-three  per* 

*  sans  appointed  fy  JDivine  command^  as  weH  as  tbirty-five  others 
^  that  were  then  present,  who  all  signed  their  names^  that  her 

*  calling  was  of  God.  * 

This  unanimous  decision  was  founded  in  a  great  measure  ob 
the  fulfilment  of  her  prophecies,  a  criterion  to  which  Joanna 
herself  in  all  her  writings  frequently  appeals  with  confidence  and 
triunroh. 

*  I  nave  this  to  inform  the  public,  *  sajrs  the  holy  woman  in  her 

*  Warning  to  the  whole  Warld, '  p.  123,  *  that  the  prophecies  of  thia 
book  show  the  destruction  of  Satan,  and  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom*  -.---•-  Here  my  readers  may  ask  me,  what  ground 
I  have  to  affirm  this  belief.  I  answer  ^  from  the  truth  that  is  past  1 
have  ground  to  believe  the  other  truths  will  fbilow.  From  the  former 
I  judge  the  latter.  The  war  that  I  foretold  in  1792  we  should  be 
engaged  in,  followed  in  1793.  The  dearth  which  came  upon  the 
land  in  1794  and  1795,  I  ibretold  in  1792;  and,  if  unbelief  did 
i^und,  that  a  much  greater  scarcity  would  take  place,  and  which  t09 
flitally  followed.  I  foretold  the  bad  harvest  in  1797.  1  foretold,  in' 
letters  sent  to  two  ministers  of  Exeter,  what  would  be  the  harvests' 
ei  1799  and  1800;  that  the  former  would  be  hurt  by  rain,  and  the 
ktter  by  sun  : — ^these  followed  as  predicted*  The  rebellion  which 
took  place  in  Ireland  in  1798, 1  foretold  in  1795,  when  the  Irish  sol- 
diers rebelled  in  Exeter  against  the  English  officers. / 

JaretM  the  secret  thoughts  and  conversation  of  people  in  Exeter,  whicls 
took  place  in  1792.  This  was  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  Mr  East- 
lake  of  Exeter,  before  the  Rev.  Stanhope  Bruce,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Webster,  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Foley,  Messrs  Sharp,  Turner,  Wil- 
•on  and  Morison,  January  2,  1802,  whilst  they  were  at  Exeter  ex* 
amining  into  the  truth  of  my  character  and  writings.  * 

Here,  however,  we  have  to  mention  a  circumstance,  of  which 
^either  Joanna  in  this  place,  nor  Mr  Sharp,  we  believe,  any 
lirhere^  takes  the  smallest  noticie»  namely,  that  her  handwriting  was 
aUogelher  illegible.  This  curious  fact  we  learn  from  Joanna  her* 
self  in  the  85th  page  of  the  pamphlet  which  we  haye  just  been 
quoting,  where  we  find  a  letter  of  her*s  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Tuckes 
ci  Heavitree,  containyig.the  fqllowiqg  ^ords*. 

'  The  letter  I  sent  to  the  Rev.  Ardideacon  Moore  last  spring  fore«> 
told  the  harvest  perfectly  as  it  came.  -  .  -  -  •  I  uxzs  ordered  to  put 
it  in  my  own  handvoritingf  to  prevent  his  reading  it  before  the  time  tuos 
expired.  You  may  marvel  how  a  woman  that  professed  to  say  she  is 
called  of  God,  to  write  such  deep  prophecies,  and  have  the  mysta* 
Ties  of  the  Bible  explained  to  her,  should  write  such  a  hand  as  no  onm 
can  read.  But  this  must  be  to/vlfilthe  Bible.  Every  vision  John  saw 
in  heaven  must  take  place  upon  earth ;  and  here  is  the  seaJedJffitf^ 
|bat  no  one  can  read.  ^ 
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In  tier  5  True  Explanations  of  the  BiUe'  abo,  (p.  29L)  she 
quotes  the  foUowing  pa&sage  from  a  booliiendtled  *  PlainRct^ark^ 
bj  B.  H.  a  MechaiHc. ' 

*  She  makes  a  scribbliog  upoa  tome  papers,  and  dalirery  them  t^ 
some  of  tier  followers ;  and  wh^n  ^ny  r^nnarkable  occprrence  bappeaa 
in  the  world*  ^he  being  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  head  know* 
Ipdge*  with  a  retentive  memory,  goes  po  these  papers,  and  pretends  to 
read  what  has  happened,  in  the  same  m^ner  as  if  it  haa.been  [»e» 
vioosly  inserted  in  them ;  there  is  a  person  ^rit^  down  ^bat  tihp 
pretends  to  read,  and  then  it  is  published. ' 

AikI  in  th^  nexi  page,  after  having  coodeimied  some  theolo- 
gical tenet  maintained  by  the  Mechanic,  ^he  adds— 

*  Poor,  lying,  ignorant  man  !  though  mjj  handmriiing  no  t^n  ca^ 
read  before  me,  yet  when  I  show  theip  myJetters  apd  read  the  words 
to  then),  every  man  can  then  read  tl)em  after  me;  for  my  handwrit* 
ing  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  ^or  me  to  Receive  any  man  when  I  «o 
read  it  to  them ;  so  this  man  hi|s  asserted  a  falsity  that  be  can  ne^r 
make  good,  and  who  can  be  proved  a  liar  by  more  tlian  forty  or  filtjK 
witnesses,  that  have  affirmed  thij  cftn  r^ad  evpry  word  after  me :  hei 
(ides,  I  have  learnt  some  to  read  my  handwriting,  and  t  have  len| 
them  my  manuscript  books ;  and  they  haye  taken  oat  some  of  my 
c^ommunications. ' 

But  akbougb  we  have  state4  ^b*t  ^^  ^(Uk^we  to  be  a  defect 
in  Joanna's  human  acpoipplishinents,  we  do  not  presume,  like  Bk 
H.»  to  found  upon  h  anv  argument  against  the  divinity  of  heo 
mission.  In  fact  we  are  ignorant  which  of  her  propbeciea  were 
originally  written  by  herself  in  the  sacred  illegible  character^ 
and  which  of  them  were  of iginally  recorded  by  her'  amaauoisea 
in  the  vulgar  letters  that  ordinary  m^  are  competent  to  deqy- 
pherj  nor  would  our  fisdth  be  in  the  least  coq0rmed|  akhougfa 
tre  knew  that  the  whole  of  them  bad  lieen  printed  distinctly  from 
the  first  And  we  shall  gratify  the  Reader's  curiosiQr  with  soi^e 
specimens,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself. 

From  the  •  Warning  to  the  whole  World, '  p.  80.  we  ex- 
tract the  following  lines  of  what  is  called  ^  A  communication 
^  given  to  Joanna  in  1794?  concerning  the  Vials  in  the  RevcJa^ 
*  tion,  and  taken  from  the  sealed  Writing*  opened 'Jfian«  i2l 
^  i«n«  »  ^         T^^^    .^        '         '^ 


1803.' 


No  man  by  leamiag  can  these  tmths  find  c^^ : 
It  is  of  Oody  I  say,  let  no  man  doubt. 
Thy  pen's  ptit  down,  and  thou  no  more  can'st  8i^j| 
Till  I  shall  farther  on  direct  ttiy  way,  ' 

And  now  thy  way  I  surely  will  direct. 
*Tis  on  the  sun  the  vial  is  pour'd  out ; 
And  fervent  heat  it  shall  so  strongly  bum^ 
That  all  the  earth  ahall  feel  it  and  shall  mourn; 
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^  Because  the  sun  shall  bum  so  very  strongs 
^  That  all  the  corn  it  surely  vrtH  consume. 

*  Orait  peace  io  England  after  that  shall  be,- 

*  Because  the  remnant  will  believe  in  me. 

*  'Tis  the  last  pli^ue  that  ever  shall  come  here, 
'  Before  the  Bridegroom  doth  to  all  appear. 

*  A  happy  Un^d  when  all  the  storms  are  gone, 

*  The  Wheat  preserved,  and  the  Weeds  I've  bum'd.  * 

It  is  evident,  that  this  unintelligible  trash,  which  is  by  na 
means  worse  than  the  greatest  part  of  Joanna's  prophecies,  may 
be  i^ppresented  as  signifying  any  thing,  according  to  drcumstan- 
ceSf  and  the  fancy  oi  the  commentator.  Indeed  Joanna  incul- 
cates the  doctrine^  which  is  not  altogether  peculiar  to  her  sy^^ 
tem,  that  prophecies  cannot  be  understood  before  their  fulfil 
inent.     Sometimes,  however,  she  speaks  more  distinctly. 

In  p*  34?  of  the  same  publication,  we  read  as  follows—- 
•  MQ,rch  12,  1800. 

*  The  following  words  were  spoken  to  me^  in  answer  to  the  Miu^ 
sters  mocking' my  writings. 

.*  If  they  go  on  as  they  've  begun, 

*  The  nations  all  may  weep ; 

'  Out  of  MT  mouth  the  word  is  gone, 

<  And  I  shaU  it  fulfil. 

•  Unless  the  priests  they  do  awake, 
'  Your  nation  I  shall  chill 

•  With  sore  distress,  to  wound  your  breast, 

*  When  harvest  doth  appear, 

•  By  «*/!  or  rain  to  hurt  your  gram, 

*  And  bring  a  famine  near, 
'  By  scarcity  you  all  will  see ; 

*  But  if  they  do  awake, 

«  And  now  repent,  like  Nineteb, 

<  Their  cause  Til  undertake. ' 

And,  fnr  p.  37,  at  the  end  of  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Tuck- 
er, formerly  quoted,  we  find  the  following  prophecy. 

«  I  write  to  you.  Sir,  as  a  friend,  to  judge  for  yoursdf.  If  un* 
belief  do  still  abound,  the  next  harvest  will  be  worse  than  the  last, 
and  your  repentance  may  come  too  late.  I  am  ready  to  answer  for 
s»yself  in  ^  I  have  sa)d  <^  done*  I  have  written  no  cunntngly^de* 
Tiled  &ble  to  any  man,  but  wrtttem  to  make  known  unto  all  men  the 
SBOOND  coMfNO  ov  THB  LoRD  Jbsus  Cheist;  and  am,  with  the  great* 
est  respect,  your  most  hnmble  servant,  Joanna  Southcott. 

*  Now,  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  observe, '  says  the  Prophetess, 
^  this  letter  was  written  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  year  l^CK);  and 
the  harvest  that  followed,  was  worse,  as  foretold,  than  the  fptmtt 
•fI799.' 

Here,  although  Joanna  does  not  elude  us  in  a  doud  of  impe- 
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netrabJe  nonsense,  yet,  like  a  skilful  generd,  slie  protides  ft  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster.  For  whether  the  suoceraingtuurvest 
was  good  or  bad,  and  whether  the  harvest  of  1800  was  better 
or  worse  thaa  that  of  1799,  the  credit  of  the  prophetess  waa 
still  secure,  under  the  shelter  of  the  conditional  particle  IF,  the 

*  great  Peacemaker.  *  Verily,  it  is  an  eader  trade  to  pro(Aeqr» 
than  we  ordinary  mortals  are  apt  to  imagine. 

But  the  decision  o(  the  good  people,  who  sat  in  ju^ment  at 
Exeter  and  Paddington,  did  not  proceed  entirely  on  the  writtea 
prophecies,  but  also  on  the  numerous  attestations  of  Joamia'a 
sanctity  and  supernatural  communications  with  heaven.    ^^  There 

*  was  scarce  any  thing, '  said  Mrs  Taylor,  in  her  deposition  be- 
fore these  respectable  Judges  ;  *  there  was  scarce  any  thing  that 

*  happened  to  the  nation,  or  to  particular  &milie8  or  indivi- 
-*  duals  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  that  Joanna  did  not  in- 

*  form  me  would  happen  before  it  did ;  and  all  were  fulfilled  as 
.*  she  predicted ;  and  this  continued  for  two  or  three  years.  *  * 
Gan  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  Joanna^s  disciples  received  her 
words  with  implicit  fidtb,  and  were  not  startled  at  her  boldest 
pretenaions  ? 

Her  pretensions  were  bold  indeed.  She  declared,  that  in  the 
hours  of  inspiration,  '  the  words  of  the  Spirit  came  as  dbtinct 

*  to  her  hearing,  as  though  they  were  spoken  in  an  audible 

*  voice  I  *  f  and  this  Spirit,  in  all  his  communications,  spake  in 
the  character  of  our  Saviour  himjself.  Our  Saviour  himself  as- 
sored  her  of  his  never-failing  protection  against  all  her  adver*" 
saries.  ^  Call  to  thy  remembrance,  he  said,  the  days  of  thy 
*TOUth,  and  the  promise  I  made  to  thy  mother  before  thou  wast 

*  bom,  and  how  often  I  have  told  thee,  no  weapon  that  is  form- 

*  ed  against  thee  should  prosper. '  %  She  was  sent  as  his  Bride^ 
to  announce  the  approaching  Millennium,  when  he  was  to  reign 
with  his  Elect  on  the  Earth.  The  words  of  the  Spirit  are  thus 
recorded. 

*  *  Mo  man  could  believe  my  testimony,  as  being  the  Son  of  GodL 
iirithout  believing  the  testimony  of  my  mother;  and  no  man  can  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  my  coming  in  the  spirit,  'to  bring  in  my  spiri- 
tual kingdom,  before  I  have  revealed  myself  to  a  Woman  as  die 
Bride  by  my  Spirit,  that  I  am  coming  as  die  Bridegroom ;  and  all 

Hesh  shall  know  I  am  already  come  in  the  Spirit,  and  never  wfll  re» 
torn  till  my  kingdom  is  established  on  the  earth,  as  it  is  in  hetven. 
For  as  I  have  stooped  so  low  to  submit  in  words  to  the  simplicity  of 
men,  so  will  I  bring  men  to  the  dmUitude  of  angels. . .  •  •    I  have 

•  Boot  rf  Trial,  p.  60. 

f  Cbntinaation  of  the  Controversy  with  the  Worldly  Wise,  p.  S6. 

t  True  Explanations  of  the  Bibk^  p.  307» 
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hraibled  myittf,  before  I  am  exalted  by  all  men  as  a  Prioce  and  Sa- 
'WOTf  coDauering  and  to  conqaer,  treading  down  all  m j  enemiea 
asder  my  foet. '  * 

And  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  were  warned  in  terms, 
which  are  abundantly  distinct,  and  which  might  have  produced 
aaischiefy  if  the  sect  nad  been  persecuted,  that  more  than  qpiri* 
tual  weapons  may  be  required  for  establishing  the  Kingdom  of 
Peace. 

<  You  know  your  Master  gave  this  strict  command. 

That  he  which  had  no  sword  must  go  and  buy. 

The  time  to  use  it  now  is  drawing  nigh. 

For  Christ  affirm'd  hit  servants  should  have  foogbt. 

Had  it  been  then  ;  but  surely  it  was  not. 

Therefore  he  did  submit  their  frowns  to  bear, 

And  charged  Peter  to  put  up  his  spear; 

But  then  he  said  his  kingdom  was  not  here. 

But  tohen  his  kingdom  doth  come  here  below, 

Afy  saints  must^ghtf  and  they  vdUJind  it  so. 

For  Joel's  prophecies  are  drawing  near  $ 

Unto  manicind  Til  make  them  all  appear. '  f 
But  against  all  the  dangers  which  might  attend  the  introduction 
of  the  new  establidment,  the  motherly  care  of  the  prophetess 
had  provided  a  protection  for  those  who  subscribed  tneir  namec^ 
as  volunteers  for  the  destruction  of  Satan's  kingdom.  To  every 
subscriber  a  folded  paper  was  delivered,  indorwd  with  his  name, 
and  secured  widi  the  impression  of  Joanna's  seal  cm  red  wax. 
This  powerful  talisman  consisted  only  of  a  circle,  enclosing  the 
two  letters  J  and  C,  with  a  star  above  and  below :  and  within 
the  paper  were  written  the  following  words :  *  The  Sealed  of 
^  the  Lord— -the  Elect,  Precious,  Man's  Redemption — To  in- 
•  herit  the  Tree  of  Life — To  be  made  Heirs  of  (jod,  and  Joint 
^  Heirs  of  Jesus  Christ. '  The  whole  was  authenticated  by  the 
signature  of  the  prophetess  in  her  ill^ible  characters.  The 
person  provided  with  this  protection  was  said  to  be  sealed  ;  and 
m  conformity  with  the  transaction  recorded  in  the  seventh  diap- 
ter  of  the  Revelation,  the  number  of  the  sealed  was  to  extend 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand. 

These  were  high  pretensions :  and  from  that  very  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  the  fascination  of  an  apparently  artless 
and  earnest  and  affectionate  address,  they  subdued  many  weidc, 
and  visionary  minds.  Their  very  impietv  became  an  argument 
for  their  truth  $  for  her  disciples  believed  it  far  beyond  the  ut-  . 
most  audacity  of  human  wickedness,  by  deliberate  imposition, 
in  such  awful  concerns,  to  brave  the  hottest  wrath  of  insulted 
Heavai.    Nor  could  a  pious  imagination  conceive  it  possible 

*  Warning  to  the  whole  World,  p.  95.  f  Ibid.  p.  M, 
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AaiAgml  vaigemce  firoold  not  inltaiitiy  (wevtfths  so  honibk  si 
jprofanatiofi. 

These  observations  are  particularly  applicabte  to  the  last  aiHl 
inost  extraordinary  of  all  het  delusions,  when  she  sfnnoiHicedf  in 
the  sixty-fiftli  year  of  her  age,  that  fthe  was  pregnant  iff  dfWne^ 
Infloence,  and  weakly  in  dae  time,  bring  forth  a  tout  child,  by 
whom  tll^  Redeemer's  kingdom  Was  to  be  establislied*  The 
state  of  her  body  happened  to  be  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  aooM^ 
medical  gentlemen  and  pfactica}  mid  wives,  wotlld  indicate  preg-' 
nancy  in  a  younger  woman  t  and  it  woold  have  been  ^strange 
indeed,  if,  in  these  circumstances,  her  disciples  had  not  heki 
encouraged  to  look  fpr  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  most 
sanguine  hopes.  But  we  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  ooo- 
ceming  the  credulity  of  a  learned  Doctor  of  Medioine ;  a  atory 
to  which  we  shoukl  not  have  given  any  creditf  if  it  bad  not 
been  established  by  unquestionable  authority^  In  £mA,  it  k 
Touched  by  bimfelf,  in  sundry  letters  in  the  nevspopers^  aad 
lately  in  a  pamphlet  printed  for  the  author  at  Loadoot  «11  of 
them  sanctioned  by  his  narocu 

On  the  7th  of  August  1814,  Dr  Ricberd  R^ece  of  Losdolf 
Tisited  Mrs  SonthcoCt;  and  the  ohjeetof  the  viatt  was,  *  to^as^ 

*  certain  the  probability  of  her  beidg  in  a  slate  ^f  preaoMKfi  90 
^  tlien  given -out. '  *  And  *  after  a  full  inspeetioA  of  wbaft  he 
<  deemed  JStecessary  to  fix  his  opinion,  *  he  declared  to  bersd^ 
that,  when  otrtain  symptoms  appeared}  *  he  never  could  besltalsf 
^  in  {MTOoouncirig  it  a  ease  of  pregnancy,  and  that  this  actttall/ 

*  was  his  opinion  of  her  situation. '  f  He  told  her  indeed^  that 
^  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  to  hare  formed 

*  bis  judgment  from  internal  examinatbn  also ; '  bat  still  it  i^ 
distiactiy  stated,  that  after  a  full  inspeciiouof  wkat  he  deemed 
necesscay  to  fix  kit  opiuiatij  his  opinion  actualJly  was,  ihatther  si^ 
tuation  was  a  ca$!e  of  pregnancy.  A  few*  days  afterwaida^  with 
his  own  peranis^ion,  and  aJt  the  hour  appointed  by  himadf,  be 
was  visitjed  by  several  of  her  followers,  ^  who  wisheid  to  have  hia 

*  opinion  of  her  real  situation  from  his  own  lips«  '^-*'  They  wef« 

*  headed, '  says  the  D/)Ctor,  *  by  the  Rev*  Mr  Foley,  a  re« 
^  spectabk  clergyman  of  the  fistsJ^lished  Church,  wko  resides 
^  in  Worcester^iiire,  who  addressed  me  as  to  the  object  cf  their 

*  visit,  and  requested  ray  sentiments*    This  (t^ese)  I  dearfy 

*  stated  to  be  in  favour  of  her  pregnancy. .'  %  On  the  25th  of 
August,  Dr  Reece  addressed  a  letter  to  the  £dilor  of  the  Sun- 
day Monitor,  in  aii«»\»or  to  the  foUowing  question,  proposed  ia 
the  Times  paper,  «  Who  are  the  medical  gentlemen  that  are 

■  '  ■  '  I      I        ■        JIM  .11       .;, 

*  Reece*8  Correct  Statement,  f.^  f  Ibid«  p.  la  &  II. 

^  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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^  isklto  cdncttr  in  her  {JotnnaV)  stftteidents  respecting  her* 

*  kelfi'  la  this  Iett»r,  the  Dottor  state?  distinctly,  that  after 
liearing  thf  Mtement  of  her  eomptaints  in  a  viak  vhidi  he  paid 
to  her  im  the  l8th^  *  she  allowed  him  to  make  such  examina* 

*  tkm  as  he  might  conrider  necesjtary  for  the  purpose  of  aseer* 
^  taining  whether  she  wai  pregtMint  or  noti^ '  and  that  be  *  thus 

*  eatiJifiMl  ht^  nriitd  of  die  pMpancjr  of  Jtottl.na  iSoatbcott '  ^ 
And  te  anotbe"  letter  to  the  Kditer  of  the  Sunday  Monitor^ 
dated. the  9i  of  September,  a6«r  allowing  that  certain  syn- 

SinTs  are  not  uneqmtocal  proofii  of  pregnanqr/  he  iidd§  the? 
lowing  Words  :«^^  Bait  if,  with  these  signs^  a  aiotion  resemw 
^  bUng  dint  of  a  fbtos^  can  be  distiiMlly  Mi  in  the  uterus^  ncr 
'  niedTcal  man,  I  presume,  would  hesitate  a  ipomvift  in  pro-^ 
'  noundiig  the  person  to  be  pregnant  I  beg  Ime  to  isk  those 
'  gentlemen  who  dodined  to  hazard  an  opiaioh  r^sptcttngtlMr 
'  pregnmicy  of  Joanaa  Southcott,  (and  1  mail  really  be  gneatly 
^  obliged  to  them  to  answei'  my  ijaestioni,  eidier  anoirfmously 
^  or  otheri^se),  whether  the  symptoms  noticed  Above  were  not 
^  evident  to  theal  on  the  examini^ioii  the^  ande;  arid  whether 
<  a  medical  mad^  oh  external  examinadoo,  eoidd  poisibfy  tnis'^ 
^  take  any  modon  of  the  utetus  or  the  tiseera,  produced  by  tiicr 
^  acdon  of  the  abdominal  mnscte  or  diaphriigm,  for  ^faa't  of  a 

*  fcetos  in  die  nterus  ?  *  f — We  ih^y  iust  cmerve,  in  passing,  that 
l)r  Reece  himself  can  now  answei*  this  last  questicm  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  from  his  own  experience.  Bfut  to  return- 
to  the  histtory.  In  a  third  letter  to  his  old  friend  the  Edttorgf 
the  Sunday  Monitor,  dated  the  10th  of  September,  he  still  ad* 
hered  manfully  to  his  first  assertion ;  ana,  setting  out  with  a 
declaration  that  ^  no  doubt  existed  in  his  dWn  mind  of  the  preg- 

*  nanor  of  Joanna  Southcott,  *  |  he  proceeds  lo  discilss  the  rea- 
sons aaduced  by  Dr  Sims  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  adopt* 
ingthe  contrary  opinion; 

There  are  two  facts  which  it  is  no^  material  to  state.  The 
one  is»  that,  even  at  his  first  visit,  Dr  Reece  waa  not  ignorant 
that  Jofinna  declared  herself  to  be  a  virgin :  for,  in  his  account 
of  his  first  visit,  he  sayi,  *  In  ef  ery  examination  she  ac^uiesced^' 
^  except  one,  which  the  delitoc^  of  her  feelings  as  a  virgin  Ke* 
f  jectedf  olMervingi  that  had  she  been  a  married  woman,  eveit 
^  to  this,  she  would  have  read%  agreed.  § 

Th^  other  fact  is;  that  this  triait  wbidi  she  utliformly  rernsed 
firoff)  first  to  last,  is  stated  by  Dr  neeoe  himself  to  be  *  the  onli^ 
^  certain  and  mufuivocal  nseatis  of  dete^ng  pr^^numcy.  *  \l 

^  Reeoe*s  Coii'ect  Statement,  p.  17*  f  ^hid.  p.  23. 

i  Ibid.  p.  J8.  ^  IbuL  p.  7.  R  Ibid.  p.  98« 
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Tbe  Matter  then  itmib  thuf.^  Mrs  Soiithcott,  m  the  sbi^-* 
fifth  year  of  her  age^  affirming  hendf  to.be  a  virgin,  and  at  the 
9aine  time  anmowicing  that  «he  wa»  mhraculout^  pregpant,  eeiH 
feaked  Dr  Reeae  for  the  expresa  fiorpoae  of  saiCisf^ng  her  diacU 
plea  and  the  world  withrrcgard  to  the  reaiiQr  of  her  pregoaner  ? 
and  Dr  Reaee  deokred  to  heraei^  to  bcr  dkcifieSf  and  to^  the  . 
world,  thai  no  doubt  of  her  fwrappaanty  exitied  in  hia  mind ; 
^nd  he  made  this  dackratiott  repeatedly  and  poaifivdv,  and  in 
the  moat  anquaKBad  manner,  «Aar  bmjg  fidl^  mdol|;ed  with  the 
irkia  which  he  deemed  aeeeaaarjr  to  fix  hia  judgnicot  f  but  yet 
without  hariag  made  that  partiaaknr  aiali»  wlrich:  he  hioMeif  con- 
aidecad  ta  be  die  only  certain  and  nnequlvocai  neMia  of  deteet^ 
iag  pregnancy. 

After  thia  apeelaien  of  hia  own  araipUeity,  it  ia.wHh  a  bad 

nea  that  Dr  Reecederidea  the  eredoKty  ol*  Jaanea'a  diacipk*. 

7e  dare  not  indeed  aflkm  thai  he  waa  ever  a  conveft  to  her 
faith,  8tnee.be  aspresiiy  diachdmadie  inpatationf  in  ^  foUow-^ 
jngoaaaage 

'  In  aoifwer  to*  theriiEcMovf  charge  ef  his  bemg  a  diiciple  of  tbta 
infatnatcd  tmpostoiv  ha  (Dr  Raece)  begt-m  atace,  .that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  beneficed  elargyman  of  t^e  £sla4>&hed  Cburcbr  (the  late  Rer^r 
W.  Reece,  Rector  of  Colw^ll^in  the  diocese  of  Hereford),  a  manoC^ 
profound  eruditioa  as  an  antiqoarian^  and  of  general  learnings  who 
early  mstilled  into  bis  mind  the  firm  principles  of  religioa,  and  those 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England— (what  particular  teneu  does  the 
Doctor  allude  to  > ) — which  be  hopes  have  taken  too  deep  a  root  to 
be  shaken  by  the  reverted  of  fanadcisro^'  f 

But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  son  of  t&e  Rector 
of  ColwalT,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  noCwithstandrog  his  fa^ 
therms  profound  erudition,  and  his  own  early  provision  of  good 
principles,  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  to  encourage 
the  prophetess  and  her  disciples,  and  to  make  conYcrts  to  her 
delusion.  It  waa  a  prodigious  triuropb  indeed,  to  gain  tSle  at-* 
testation  of  a  Teamea  Doctar  of  Medicine,  to  the  reaRty  of  the 
miractrlous  pregnancy.  And  Dr  Reeee  waa  fully  consciona^  of 
the  great  amhorky  of  his  name,  as  appeara  from  the  following 
mnpTe  certificate  which  he  has  receiveJ. 

*  He  has  had  tfj^purtanities  of  learning  every  branch  of  his  pro^ 
ftaaion,  which  ftXi  to  thelot  of  few.  For  many  years  he  held  the* 
respectable  appointment  of  Domestic  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  U^ 
the  Hereford  rnfirmary,  to  which  some  ef  the  first  medicri  chaaac- 
V^n  belonged.  On  leaving  re,  he  studied  at  the  first  hospittftla  in  thaf 
metropolis,  and  attended  the  principal  lecturea ;  and  he  may  be  aU 
fowed,  since  he  has  been  so  unjustiy  attacked,  toitkout  incurring  M# 

t  Reecc*s  Correct  Statement^  Fre&ce,  p.  vi» 
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hnputation  qf  vanity,  to  add;  that  he  ba^  prosecuted  hiB  studies  wbU 
«i  degree  of  iird<#iir  atid'assidtttty  eoual  to  Hby  of  his  cotempdMiriei  3 
wd,  harhig  ^itiA  such  ft'soKd  fbondAtioB,  it  i^  certAhily  no  pretump^ 
Urn  in  him  to  think,  thsthe  ift4M  capable  of  a  successful  ezerds^  of  ois 
profesftioD,  at  ant^tohose  name$  ofpear  iit  ihe  Hs^efihe  tibo  coUeees*  *  * 
These  coU^es»  wejpresume,  ean  be  no  other  than  the  noyal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  SuifgeoMs.    And  akhoil^h  we  <lo  not 
profess  to,  think  tlknt  tfaeBoctctf  has  enjoyed  any  pMiliar  oppbr- 
tiudties  of  learaihg  every  brandi  of  his  profession ;  yet  wheb  ivo 
reooUect  that  the  first  oscdical  nunes  in  the  world  .are  ttv  be 
found  tin  ^  Jists  of  th«  two  London  CoUcj^es,  we  Hre  eompelM 
ed  to  entertain  a  verir  high  adnwadon  of  thd  HtostriMs-ebarfto* 
ter  which  Dr  Reeee  has  confci'red  bpon  hinisi^lf.    It  is  ndt  in'tht^ 
least  snrprising  thei^efbre  that  he  sbonid  tiftte  be^  treats  with 
mariceid  respect  both  by  the  piropfaetess  and  her  most  ^ittin^uidi- 
ed  disciples;  of  ^hicb»  they  will  be  pleA^  to  know  that  he  con- 
descends to  speak  with  much  cdrnplacenc^jT.    Mr  Foley  in  par- 
ticular,  we  ai-e'  persuad^,.  witl  be  miich  gi-atl^ed  with  the  fol* 
lowing  compliments  which  are  p^d  to  him  b^  sog^eat.a  Dii^n, 
The  reader  will  reixiember  that  this  clergynMin  kei^ded  the  De- 
putation of  Joanna's  Disciples  who  waited  on  t)r  l^ecet  ^ 
learn  from  his  own  lips  his  opinion  concerning  the  pregdancy^ 
md  we  now  transcribe  a  passage  in  the  0octx)ys  account  of  the 
▼isit 

*  ^  My  all(^tion  ^ad  afterwards  engaged  in  a  contersation  with  Mr 
Foley  on  her  divine  mission.  This  gentleman  is  a  near  relation  of 
Lord  Foley.  He  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  for  their 
supin«»)ess  and  want  of  curiosity  in  not  coming  forward  to  inv^tj- 

{ate  the  business,  and  lamented  much  the  death  of  th^  late  Dr 
[erde,  Biishop  of  Worcester,  who  thought  favourably  of  Mrs  South* 
coti's  doctrines.  He  had  himself  applied  to  the  present  bishop^  who 
ioA  decltned  to  interfere*  In  this  visit  Mr  Fole^  behaved  with  alt 
the  politeness  of  the  gentleman,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  see  in^  ai 
hii  rectory.  Me  is  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  great  beiidvo- 
lence,  and  one  who  does  honour  to  the  clerical  character.'  f 

Before  we  take  loave  of  this  author,  there  is  still  another  cii"- 
cumstdnce  which  must  not  be  overlooked, — ^^^^rDr  Uefece  begart 
10  entertain  doubts  of  the  pregnancy,  he  endearonred  to  repre^' 
sent  his  opinion  us  depending  on  Mrs  Southcott'd  verlu;ity«  Thus 
fn  the  niotith  of  i)ecember  18 14,  when  she  Was  evidently  d^ing, 
he  mendoned  to  oiie  of  hef  disciples,  that  he  ^  had  rum  doiibU 

♦  of  her  pregnancy ;  '*— *that  the  t^uth  of  her  pre^iVancy  rested 

♦  much  tm  net  own  word;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it> 

'  ^  Recce's  Correct  Statement,  Preface,  p.  ir# 

^-  -''         og«      -    -  • 
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4  provided  fill!  confidmce  oould  \m  phcQ(l  in  ibAt. '  *  But  il 
iq^)ctn  clearly  from  ihe  Doctor's  owtt  ilaiemettt,  tbat  firom  the 
vcnr  first  he  foHnded  bis  opinioBy  not  om  ^hal  Mrs  Southcott 
waaoi  but  on  whi^  he  himtelf  sew  edd  feit  And  we  am  nor 
able  to  diecoifar  how  the  Doctor's  new  way  of  taikiiig  at  the  pe* 
nod  of  his^soepticism,  can  be  feconeiied  with  the  two  folbwii^ 
pMsages  of  his  Correct  Statsmevt^ 

In  die  siatlh  page,  gi^in|^  ^^  accomrt  of  his  A^t  yint,  he  says  % 
»-'  I  alknesd  ber  Co  pfeceed[  in  the  whole  ef  her  sutement  witliouf' 
intemiptieiH  aod  after  noCiciBg  her  iaScanA  cewplaiBts,  she  came 
lo  eseathwShe  cbsdifesr  &e.-*-HaiiiQg  scslt^  fbese  eireasastaoces,' 
she  tiNVi  pel.  to  me  the  following  poiotJ^d  questiee.  Sir,  mf9  she» 
W#r9  I  e  yqiing  woroaot  apd  had  bee»  miirried  seven  or  eight  months^ 
frsfuld  jovL  seppfl«e»  from  the  symptoms  I  have  related,  I  was  in  the 
family  way  t  I  immediatehf  replied,  from  tier  statement  I  conld  have 
no  dot^  <^  It.  But  at  the  same  timsi  from  the  appf afance  of  age 
in  her  face,  such  a  circumctance  seemed  highly  improbable.  This 
remark  seemed  not  to  please  her ;  and,  assuming  an  elevated  tone 
of  voice,  and  a  fierceness  ef  aspect,  she  observed,  ^'  This  will  not 
Satisfy  the  pnblic :  I  expect  to  be  abused  as  an  impostor,  and  al) 
manner  of  io-natiired  things  will  be  safd  of  me ;  nay,  the  pablic  may 
bhmie  yon  for  givaag  an  opinion  on  my  own  statement;  so  that  what^ 
ever  proofs  yon  require,  yoift  shall  haver. "  And  this  was  die  visit  at 
which  he  declared  her  So  he  pregnant,  ^  after  »full  inspeeftkm  of 
WhaFhe  deemed  necessary  to  fix  his  opinion.  *^ 

The  odi^  passage  to  whidi  we  refer,  is  contained  in  Dr 
Keece^s  ktter,  ahready  mentioned,  of  the  2d  of  September,  to 
^  die  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Monitor.  He  aOinles  in  it  to  a  letter 
hi  the  Morning  Advertiser,  signed  J.  C  H.,  where  the  writer 
eomplidnr  Aat  Mrs  Southcott  had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon 
him,  in  the  account  which  she  gave  of  her  feeKngs:  on  whicfar 
Dr  Reece  makes  the  following  observation,  which  we  are  happy 
fo  quote;  as  being  the  most  judicious  which  we  have  discoverea 
in  the  whole  of  ms^  pamphlet. — ^  One  would  suppose,  Mr  Edi^^ 
tor,  thait  a  medical  man  emoloyed  on  such  an  occasion,  wouU 
not  patf  thf  Uasi  atteTitum  to  tiie  statement  of  a  woman  who  was* 
^qpretented  as  an  impostor  of  the  worst  descriptioo  ia  all  our 
^  jfublic  journals.'  His  duty  was  to  notice  s^cb  i|ym^l)oma  onlyir 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain;. '  f 

All  out  readein  we  presume  hate  heard  the  oaiastiMbe  (-'-Hhat 
^e  ptophetess  died,  and  was  dissected  by  hei^  friend  Dr.  Reec^ 
and  that  no  ebild  could  be  discovered.  Bot  it  is  a^much  raoro' 
enrious  cifcumstanee,  that  the  fSuth  of  l^r  followers  i^ontinued'^ 
.atroiN;  to  the  last,  ev^i  when  the  fiuth  of  Uie  prop&^ess  itselT 
had  &Ied    Indeed,  it  appears  from  different  parts  of  her  wris-*- 

h  Cerreet'Statcmenr,.*|.  73*         t  Ibid.  p.  2l 
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ings,  tSiat  8be  had  sometimes  fits  of  despondency,  when  she 
xloubtedi  or,  according  jto  her  own  expression 9  when  she  was 
Jealous^  concerning  the  nature  of  her  familiar  spirit  In  her 
last  davs,  these  doubts  returned  with  jgreater  force;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Dr  Reece  fbr  his  description  of  the  following  scene^ 
which  he  witnessed  on  the  1 9th  of  November  181*,  a  few  week^ 
before  her  death.  Five  or  six  of  her  friends,  who  were  waiting 
in  the  next  room,  were  admitted  into  her  bedchamber. — *  She 
.<)esired  them,  says  our  author,  to  be  seated  round  her  bed  ;  wheoj 
spending  a  few  minutes  in  adjusting  the  bed-clothes  with  seeming  at- 
tention, and  placing  before  her  a  white  handkerchief,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed them,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  fotlowmg  wordsr^ 
^*  My  friends,  some  of  you  have  known  me  nearly  twenty-Hre  years, 
and  all  of  yo«  not  less  than  twenty.  When  you  have  hoard  me 
speak  of  my  propbeeiet,  yon  have  tooietimes  heard  me  say  that  I 
«loubted  my  insptradon.  But  at  the  same  time  yoa  wouht  ncirer  let 
me  despair.  When  I  have  been  alone,  it  has  ollen  appeared  delu* 
aioo;  but  when  the  Comauinicatioas  weris  ro^e  to  me,  I  did  not  ia 
.the  least  doubt.  Feeling,  as  I  now  do  feel,  that  my  disiolutton  m 
drawing  near^  and  that  a,  day  or  two  may  termioate  my  life,  it  aU 
Appears  delusioou  ** — She  was  by  this  exertion  ijuite  exhausted,  and 
wept  bitterly.  On  reviving  in  a  Uttle  time,  she  observed  that  itwaa 
very  extraordinary,  that  after  spending  all  her  life  in  investigating 
the  Bible,  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  inflict  that  heavy  burden  on 
her*  She  concluded  this  discourse,  by  requet^ting  that  every  thing 
«n  this  occasion  might  be  conducted  with  decency.  She  then  wept; 
And  all  her  followers  present  seemed  deeply  affected,  and  some  of 
them  shed  tears.  **  Mother,  '*  said  one,  {I  bejieve  Mr  Howe),  •'  we 
will  commit  your  instructions  to  paper;  and  rest  assured  the^  shall 
t>e  conscientiously  followed.'^  They  were  a^cordin^y  written  dOwa 
with  much  solemnity,  and  signed  oy  herself  with  h^r  haad  placed 
on  the  Bible  in  the  bed .  • .  This  being  finished,  Mr  Howe  again  ob« 
aerved  to  her,  **  Mother,  your  fe^ngs  are  kuMa0i.  We  know  thtft 
you  are  a  favoufed  woman  of  God,  .and  ikat  jou  will  podvce  the 
promised  child  %  and  whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contraiy  mil  «ot 
diminish  our  faith.  ^'  This  assurance  revived  her,  and  the  aoaoe  of 
crying  was  changed  with  her  to  laugt^er. '  * 

The  faith  of  her  disciples  was  not  extinguidied  by  her  det^ 
The  dead  body  was  kept  warm  for  four  days,  aooordiiw  to  her 
lown  previous  directions,  in  hopes  of  a  revival,  and  tlie  hirth  of 
the  promised  child;  and  it  was  not  consigned  to  the  dissector^ 
till  putrefaction  had  rendered  it  extremely  offensive,  Hopes  we 
iinder^tand  are  still  cherished,  thut  althoufj^  she  has  been  witb> 
drawn  for  a  season,  she  will  one  d^  return  with  her  son,  and 
fulfil  the  promises,  whose  accomplishment  has  been  ddayed^on 
account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world.    In  factj  as  some  pf 

•  j^eejce's  Correct  Statement,  p.  65, 
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Iicr  ^Isoipleg^  ajwl  particpkrly  Mr  Sharp,  •  haw  suggested  that 
she  is  the  wpinan  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  twdfth 
chapter  of  the  Revelation ;  it  is  evident  from  the  p^msal  of 
tliat  chapter,  that  both  the  mother  and  the  child  were  to  diaap* 
pear  from  the  earth,  but  to  return  at  tbe  end  oi  a  period  not 
easy  to  be  deiined.  It  is  much  to  Joanna's  credit,  however* 
that  even  at  the  time  when  the  hopes  of  her  disciples  were  low- 
est, they  still  expressed  for  her  the  greatest  love  and  venera- 
tfoD.  And  here  we  think  it  right  to  state  our  strong  suspicions, 
that  several  falsehoods  are  related  in  the  common  histories  of 
her  life,  and  even  th^  gome  writings  have  been  published  false- 
ly in  her  name,  with  the  view  pf  exposing  both  ners^lf  and  her 
iollowert  to  the  hatred  a$  weH  as  the  ridicule  of  the  public 
yfe  alhide  particularly  to  one  pamphlet,  printed  at  Stourbridge 
jn  1804,  Hid  entitled  <  Letters  and  Communications  of  Joanna 
^  SottCfaoott,  the  Prophettts  of  Exeter,  lately  written  to  Jane 
f  Townlcy.'  ^  .         . 

JoftBua  lived  on  the  bounty  of  her  disciples,  and  the  sale  of 
Iier  writings :  but  it  is  a  malicious  calumny  that  her  seals  were 
«oid.  Dr  Reece  describes  her  apartments  as  mean  and  paltry ; 
-and  so  we  have  no  doubt  they  might  appear,  when  compared 
^th  the  Doctor's  drav^ng-room  in  Piccadilly }  but  they  seemed 
liandsome  enough  to  people  of  less  magnificent  ideas.  Ii^deed 
it  is  well  known  that  Mrs  S|outhcott  hfis  alvrays  lived  comfortabij^ 
since  her  arrivajl  in  London.  One  of  her  believers  left  her  au 
estate  of  ^50/.  per  annum  ;  \  and  an  unmarried  lady,  who  was 
born  cmd  educated  in  fashionable  life,  forsook  her  family  and 
friends,  anp  shared  her  fortune  with  th^  prophetess. 
,  ,  It  is  bv  no  ipeans  tru^,  as  sometimes  represented,  tliat  the 
aect  has  p^u  confined  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  persons* 
Hitherto,  however,  it  has  not  been  very  numerous ;  which  may 
be  accounted  for,  not  from  the  absurdly  of  its  tenets,  but  from 
the  oambination  of  two  other  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Joannitea  were  never  persecuted.  They  were  completely 
tteglaoted  by  Government,  and  little  preached  against  by  the 
fJergy.  This  we  §tate  to  the  credit  of  our  country  ;  although 
aome  men  of  superior  wisdom  were  indignant,  because  the  At- 
torney^Geneml  did  not  prosecute  the  prophetess  for  blasphemy. 
*I»  the  second  place,  the  sect  has  never  produced  any  preached 
with  the  indefatigable  activity  and  overpowerinfy  eloquence  of 
WUtfield  or  Wesley.  But  \i  such  a  preacher  should  soon  a- 
risey  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  still  revive  and  flourish 

^Divine  and  Spiritual  Communications,  written  by  Joanna  SoMtI\« 
f«tft,  Introduction,  p.  ix. 
1  I  Reece's  Correct  Statement^  t).  104. 
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MOUe  thiiit  e9m ;  Adding  ADOitber  cburdi  to  tbe  ffrent  munber  of 
cbvrcfaest  eiUiblisbed  imd  UDeBCablifihed»  into  ^ich  the  ^mpir^ 
is  divided^— ft  division  b^  vhicb,  the  more  manifold  it  becomes# 
the  pubUc  peace  and  liberty  are  the  less  likely  to  be  disturbed 
or  qppressea  hv  any  one  of  ihetii* 

Upon  ^e  whole,  tb«  misqi^n  of  Jooniia  Southcott  is  an  cxt 
tremely  curious  article  in  tbe  history. of  human  credulity*  But 
while  we  lau^  at  the  siioplictty  of  her  disciples^  we  may  all  of 
as  do  well  to  took  homeward, — and  to  consider  wbetlier  our  owrj 
belief  is  not  on  various  occasions  determined  by  our  feelings^ 
more  tbao  by  evidence^^-whetber  we  are  iK>t  sometimes  dupcq 
by  Tesp^ed  oaoies  or  bdd  pretenders— and  sometimi^3  by  oui; 
own  fancies^  .£ears  or  wisbesn; 


Art.  XII.  The  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  (^  Africa 
in  the   Year  1805,  l)y  Mungo  Park;    T^lg^^ter  xnlk  other^ 

*  DocumenjtSf  O^lcial  and  Jt*nvcUe^  relative  to  the  same  Expedi- 
tion :  To  whicA  is  prefixed f  an  Apcmnt  of  thf  tifi  of  M^ 
Park.    *ta    pp,  320. .  I^ondon,  Murray,     i815. 

TTtTE  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  this  ptfb-; 
^^  lication,  so  long  promised  by  the  African  Institution,  in 
our  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Body.  "\Ve  naturally 
therefore,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  It  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers;  and  we  can  venture  to  assure  them^ 
that  no  reasonably  expectations  which  they  jnay  have  formed  of 
it  will  be  disappointed.  .  .  ' 

The  reader  is  aware^  that  Par^s  first  ^nd  greatest  journey  int 
Africa  was  performed  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
African  Association— ra  small  but  most  praiseworthy  Society^ 
formod  for  promoting  discoveries  in  that  unexplored  quarter  of 
the  globe.  He  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797,  and,  for 
some  time,  devoted  himself  to  domestic  pursuits,  and  to  the 
pi^b)tcation  of  hfs  travels,  In  ISO*  he  was  invited  by  the  Go-^ 
vernipcnt  to  undertake  a  new  journey  upon  a  different  plan,  an4 
with  the  view  of  opening  channels  ot'commerciaj  intercourse,  aa 
well  as  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  His 
journal  of  tjiis  expedition,  from  his  Ici^ving  Kayec  on  the  Gam- 
bia, to  his  embarkation  upon  tbe  Niger  at  Sansanding,  fonn» 
the  principal  paft  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  was  drawn  up 
under  every  conceivable  disadvantage,  and  intended  to  furnish 
memoranda  of  occurrences  and  scenes,  which,  after  his  return^ 
he  could  more  fully  describe.  In  the  mean  while,  it  was  trans- 
Wfted  tq  the  Secretarj^  of  State  for  the  Colonial  dcpartm«ilj^' 
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under  wliose  aQt)ioriQr  ^e  jouimy  ww  pnMeidCedr  Mid^irM^ 
that  department  if  was  cxmiinniiiqited  to -the  African  iMdtatioit, 
ivith  permissipi)  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Park^  fa*- 

nii^  ' 

The  traveOer  bad  been  acoofnpanied  the  graater  part  of  his 
way  b^  isaaco,  a  nattire  African  of  tvtpeetable  character,  who 
returned  with  his  papers  and  letters  before  he  embarked  on  the 
Kiger;'  And  when  rumours  readied  Senegal  of  his  death,  on* 
contradicted  b;^  any  tidings  cyf  a  more  fiivourable  kind,  Gover* 
nor  Maxwell  determined  to  despatch  some  cme  in  search  of  him, 
and  was  fucky  enough  to  find  Isaaco  ready  fpf  the  service.  He 
was  absent  about  twenty  months  4Mk1  reuirned  in  'September 
181 1,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  fatal  intelirgenoe.  He  kept- a 
jonrnal  of  his  proceedings,  to  which  we  have  in  former  articles 
adverted ;  and  a  ti'anslation  of  this  singular  piece,  from  the  ori* 
gioal  Arabic,  is  subjoined  to  Park's  Jqurnal*  ^  . 

When  ti^e  African  InstijUition  undertook  the  publication  of 
these  papers,  they  were  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Park's  memo«, 
lia)  to  the  Colonial  Departmcint,  upon  the  objects  of  the  exp&» 
dition,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  and  of  his  letti^rs 
addressed  officially  to  that  depart m^t^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  al« 
so,  Park's  first  and  most  valuable  patron,  communicated  thp 
letters  addressed  to  him,  and  accompanied  them  with  every  0* 
iher  information  relative  to  the  expedition.  The  memorial  and 
correspondence  are  incorporated  in  the  biographical  part  of  thi§ 
volume, 

'  The  task  of  preparing  these  documents  for  the  press,  and  of 
writing  the  life  of  the  traveller,  as  well  as  furnishing  such  geo* 
graphical  and  other  elucidations  a^  were  necessarv  for  the  full 
Vnoerstanding  of  the  subject,  was  confided  by  the  Institution  toi 
<one  of  its  Directors  j  and  it  appeajrS)  from  the  manner  in  which 
(be  bflice  has  been  performed,  that  it  conld  not  have  been  enr 
trusted  to  better  hands,  whether  for  diligence,  accuracy,  or  abi- 
lity. Indeed,  a  more  interesting  piece  of  biography  has  not, 
for  many  years,  been  given  to  tlie  publick  :  notwithstanding  that 
ihe  principal  events  in  Park's  life  were  well  known,  and  that  any 
thing  beyond  bis  travels  could  not  be  expected  to  excite  parti- 
cular attention.  By  a  judicious  combination  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Park,  and  the  corres- 
pondence above  noticed,  with  a  cjear  and  not  inelegant  abstract 
q[  his  travels  in  both  expeditions,  and  an  introduction  of  some 
collateral  disquisitions  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  history, 
and  the  affairs  of  Africa,  the  ccjitor  has  certainly  produced  a 
Tract,  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining  in  no  common  de-' 
gree.  If  he  has  left  us  any  thing  to  regret,  it  is  a  certain  fasU- 
Aiousticssi  rather  than  caution,  ivkich  may  be  frequently  traced^ 
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aU-W  niikb  w^  intfjr  ascrife  'an'amwctwilr^  «bitiiienee  t)t 
•df-^rtstraiiit  in  hoadKhg  some  topics,  and  a  suGdued  tone  gene«- 
raliy  prevftienC  through  the  composition.  I'his  kind  of  regt^y 
however.  We  express  doisbtingly ;  iveH  aware  of  the  dangertf  t# 
'which  the  opposite  extrenie  of  rashness  and  eloquence  expose! 
historical  researches,  ai^d  therefore  not  anwiilin|V|y  reconciled  <6 
the  error,  if  such  it  must  be  deemed,  whidi  lies  on  the  saTe^ 
«ide. 

In  prpsent^ig  us  with  a  sketch  of  Park's  life,  the  learned  t^xA 
judicious  editor  has  had  recourse  to  the.  best  bources  for  infor- 
mation i  and  he  has  beien  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  it.  Mr 
ArcUbaU  Buchanan  of  Glasgow^  a  brotl)er*in-law  of  Park,  had 
Ynade  some  progress  in  a  simiW.work  i  and  ioiniediatei^  on  hear* 
lag  of  the  presenC  Amfg^y  he  transmitted  all  his  materials  to  our 
tiHhoc»  Two  brotfaisrs  of  Pack^  one  of  whomr  Adam,  is  still 
linnK  at  Gnureaeodr  and  Mr  Jamee  Dickson  of  Cogent  Gardea» 
^ffil  known  in  the  bolauical  ^orMi  one  of  Parkas  earliest  and 
swndiest  friends,  furnished  rodck  ioiportant  infortaiaddn.  The 
stores  of  geoerapbical  leariung  possessed  bv  Major  KernieH,  and 
tlie  copious  detaiti  respecttag  the  trade  of  Africa  furnished  bj 
Mr  MacauIaT,  are  not  the  oak  contributions  of  those  gcntlemeii 
to  the  completion  of  this  work:  The  editor  owes  to  them  also 
se^rerul  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  biographical  branch 
of  it  I — and,  as  may  easily  be  conceived  by  all  ^o  know  the  ha- 
bitual liberality,  in  such  matters,  which  distinguishes  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  makes  his  assistance  scarcely  be  deemed  a  favour. 
the  editor  bad  easy  access  to  whatever  that  Justly  distinguisbea 
pecsonage  could  supply  in  aid  of  bis  plan. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  design  to  anticipate  the  gratification 
which  a  perusal  of  the  Tract  itself  must  furnish  to  our  readers  i 
«tiU  less  to  provkle  a  substitute  for  iu  We  shall  not,  thercfott^ 
foBow  the  course  of  the  biography,  but  only  n^ee  a  lew  pa»» 
aages  hy  way  of  specimens^  and  ibr  the  sake  of  exciting^  rathef 
dian  satisfying,  curiosity;  IK  fairness  to  the  aitthor,  it  3iould  be 
remarked,  that  the  meritsof  a  work  like  this,  He  not  so  much  in 
single  passages,  whk^h  can  be  detached  from  the  rest,  but  consist 
rather  in  the  assemblage  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  materials» 
and  their  disposition  m  the  form  of  a  continuous  and  flowing 
parration. 

*  The  latter  part  of  Park's  first  joamey,  and  his  return  home|, 
afford  a  narrative  of  peculiar  interest,  Irom  two  incidents,  of  t 
kiature  sufficiently  dramatic,  one  of  them  indeed  almost  emulate 
ing  the  combinations  of  romance. 

*  Having  encountered  all  the  horrors  of  the  rainy  season,  and  be- 
log  worn  down  bj  fatigue,  his  health  had,  at  di&rent  daws,  beeif 
yeriottslj  affectedi  .But^^  soon  after  |tts  arrival  at  K^nudiai  he  fell 
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Into  a  severe  imd  dangeroot  fit  ef  dcktiess,  bf  ^MA  ht  ma  dcwiy 
confined  for  tipprards  of  a  month.  Hit  life  was  pfeseryed  by  th« 
hospitality  and  benevolence  of  Rarfa  Taora,  a  negr^  w|io  fecetveii 
Hm  into  bis  bouse,  and  wbose  family  attended'  bim  with  the  lundest 
fioUcitude.  Tbe  same  excellemt  person,  a&  tbe  time  of  Park's  last 
mission  into  Africa*  hearing  that  a  white  man  was  travelling  through 
the  country,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  Park,  took  a  journey  of  six 
days  to  meet  him  ;  and  joining  the  caravan  at  Bambakoo»  was  high- 
ly gratified  by  the  sight  of  his  friend. 

*  (There  being  still  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles  to  be  traversed 
(the  greater  part  of  it  through  a  desert)  b*?forc  Park  could  reach 
any  friendly  country  on  the  Gambia,  he  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  wait  with  patience  for  the  first  caravan  of  slaves  that  might  travirf 
the  same  track.  No  such  opportunity  occurred  till  the  latter  end  of 
April,  1797  ;  when  a  coffle,  or  caravan,  set  out  from  KimaKa  mi* 
der  the  direction  of  Karfa  Tam-a^  in  whose  houBe  he  had  cootiniit4 
during  his  long  residence  of  more  dian  seven  months  at  that  place» 

*  The  coflle  began  its  progress  weetwards  on  the  17th  of  April,  aad 
onNthe  4th  of  June  reached  the  bcoki  of  die  Gambia>  after  a  joumry 
of  great  labour  and  difficulty,  whkh  afforded  Park  the  moat  painfol 
opportunicieft  of  witnessing  the  miseries  endured  by  a  caravan  of 
slaves  in  their  tramportation  from  the  interior  to  the,  coast.  On  die 
10th  of  the  sameiDonth,  Park  arrived  at  Pisania,  from  whence  be  had 
set  out  eighteen  months  before ;  and  was  received  by  Dr  Laidley 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  as  one  risen  from  the  grave.  On  the 
}5th  of  June  he  embarked  in  a  slave  ship  bound  to  America,  whic^ 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  die  West  Indies  ;  and  got  with 
great  difficulty,  and  under  circumstances  of  considerable  danger,  tn- 
10  the  Island  of  Antigua.  He  sailed  firom  thence  on  the  24fth  of 
November,  and  after  a  short,  but  tempestuous  passage,  arrived  at 
Falmouth  on  the  2^d  of  the  following  months  having  been  absent 
from  England  two  years  and  seven  months. 

•  <  Immediately  on  his  landing  he  hastened  to  London,  anxious  in 
die  greatest  degree  about  his  family  and  friends,  of  whom  he  katd 
iieard  nothing  for  two  years*  He  arrived  in  Lo^jbn  before  day4^ht 
on  th^  mommg  of  Christmas  day,  1797  ;  and  it  being  too  early  an 
hour  to  go  to  bts  brother-in-law  Mr  Dickson,  he  wandered  for  sotnt 
time  about  the  streets  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where  his  house 
was.  JF'tnding  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  gardens  of  the  British 
Musuem  accidentally  open,  he  went  in  and  walked  about  there  for 
some  time.  It  happened  diat .  Mr  t)ick$on,  who  had  the  care  of 
diose  gardens,  went  there  early  that  morning  upon  some  trifling  bu- 
siness. What  must  have  been  his  emotions  on  beholding,  at  thaf 
extraordinary  time  and  place,  the  vision,  as  it  must  at  first  have  ap- 
peared,  of  his  long.lost  friend,  the  object  of  so  many  anxious  refleci- 
tions,  a^ud  whom  he  had  long  numbered  with  the  dead  !  p,  xiii.-xv. 

An  inl^esting  acoount  is  given  of  ):be  manner  in  which  Park's 
Dlind  v[M  made  up  to  undertajie  tis  second  jo\iruey.     He  b^ 
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Mtttedln  A  proviocM  town  of  bk*  xai&fe  eo^nUff  mnmtii  and 
luid  a  famify.  He  was  practising  surf^ery  in  the  neii(bbourbood« 
with  such  success  as  may  be  i^tained  in  that  con6oed  sphere. 
He  was  greatly  est&ernedby  his  felk>w-citizens»  and  distinguish* 
ed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Scotland^ 
amo^g  whomi  our  author  roentionsi  with  an  appropriate  tribute 
of  respect,  the  venerable  Dr  Ferguson,  the  last  survivor  of 
that  illustrious  school  which  will  shine  through  all  ages,  in  the 
i^ames  of  Hi;m0,«  ISmith,  Robertson  and  Black.  But  his  sta^ 
tipn,  though  tlius  comfortable  and  creditable  to  himself,  and 
i^emlered  still  more  honourable  by  the  charities  which  he  ex- 
ercised towards  the  poor  in  the  coufse  of  his  profession,  was 
nevertheless  ill  suited  to  the  adventurous  turn  of  mind  which 
bis  past  habits  had  formed.  '*  His  journies  to  visit  distant  pa^ 
^  tients— ^bis  long  and  solitary  ridles  over  '*  cold  and  loniely 

*  heaths  "  and  **  gloomy  hills  assailed  by  the  wintry  tempest,  *! 

*  seem  to  have  producc»  in  him  feelings  of  disgust  and  imps'* 
^  tience,  which  he  had  perhaps  rarely  experienced  in  the  d^ 

*  Berts  of  Africa.     His  strong  sens^  of  the  irksomeness  of  thia 

*  wav  of  life  broke  out  from  him  upon  many  occasions  ;  espe^ 
^  cially  when,  previously  to  his  undertaking  bis  second  African 

*  mission,  one  of  his  nearest  relations  expostulated  with  him  on 

*  the  jmprudence  of  again  exposing  himself  to  dangers  whicli 

*  he  had  so  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  perhaps  even  to  new 

*  and  still  greater  ones ;  he  calmly  replied,  that  a  few  inglorious 

*  winters  of  countij  practice  at  Peebles,  was  a  risk  as  great,  an4 

*  would  tend  as  eitectually  to  shorten  life,  as  the  journey  whicli 

*  lie  was  about  to  undertake '    p.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the 
Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs^  who  made  him  the  proposal  of 
conducting  the  expedition  then  under  consideration*  He  de* 
aired  a  short  time  to  consult  his  friends ;  but  here,  as  in  such 
cases  almost  uniformly  happens,  his  mind  was  already  pretty  well 
resolved  $  and  the  consultation  was  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  lorm» 
^  From  the  time  of  his  interview  widi  Lord  Hobart,  his  d&» 
terorination  was  in  fact  taken.  His  imagination  had  been  in- 
dulging itself  for  some  years  past  upon  the  visions  of  discover 
ries  which  he  was  destined  to  make  in  the  Iirterior  of  Africa; 
and  the  object  of  his  ambition  was  now  within  his  grasp*  He 
hastily  announced  to  Lord  Hobart  his  acceptance  of  tlie  pro^ 
posal ;  employed  a  few  days  in  settling  his  afEiirs  and  taking 
leave  of  his  friends ;  and  led  Scotland  in  December  180:5,  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  embarking  in  i^  very  short  time 
for  the  coast  of  Africa. ' 
The  delays  and  mismanagement  incident  to  olBcial  proceedr 
ingf  in  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  woXf  and  ^efer 
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tort  below  a  g^eat  StttntMiiy  notice^  now  enter  into  the  nar* 
ratiTe.  The  principal  deuib  of  the  egcpedition  bad  been  ar* 
ranf^  before  the  applicaiioa  to  Park.  A  month  or  two  had 
dapsed  flince  the  proposition  was  made.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
town  after  he  accepted,  a  postponement  of  two  months  took 
pkce  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  the  sailhiff  was  then  fix« 
cd  for  the  end  of  February.  But  at  that  criticalmoment,  Mr 
Addiiq^n  and  his  friends  were  occnpied  with  concerns  nearer 
and  dearer  to  them  than  the  geography  of  Afrfca.^  We  allude 
not  merely  to  the  war  then  waging  agamst  France,  though  th^ 
iiadthat  also  upon  their  hands;  but  the  more  interesting  con* 
.flict  with  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  grown  a^  weary  of  opposition  as 
Mr  Park  was  of  provincia)  surgery  ;  and,  by  means  of  motions 
^Miecting  the  naVy  and  the  army,  and  other  *  vital  interests  of 
fbe  empire,  *  wtis  occupied  in  turning  out  the  above  characters^ 
from  the  places  in  which  he  bad  put  them.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  embarkation  in  great  part  completed,  when  the 
expedition  was  suddenly  countermanded ;  the  Earl  Camden 
liaving  happily  succeeded  to  the  Lord  Hobart's  place  as  bis  por- 
tico of  the  change ;  and  it  being,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  undertaking  should  be  expounded  to 
that  noble  person,  and  his  pleasure  ascertained  upon  the  practi- 
cal question.  Whether  a  K-lieme  of  scientific  and  commercial  dis- 
covery ought  to  be  pursued,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  de- 
mised by  his  immediate  predecessors  ?  \Vnen  these  circumstan- 
ces are  considered,  it  ^ill  not  be  deemed  too  great  an  allowance 
Df  titoe^  if  we  add,  that  the  sailing  was  put  off  from  February 
to  September.  P^t  this  interval  was  spJent  very  profitably  by 
ihe  traveller,  who,  at  the  judidons  suggestion  of  some  person  in 
jmthority,  made  himself  a  tolerable  master  of  Arabic,  and  ac- 
cmred  some  expertness  in  taking  observations.  He  also  drew 
up  Ae  memorial  already  referred  to,  upon  the  ob5e<^  of  Iheex- 
peditbn,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  accompanying 
iis  remarks  with  thereasons  of  Jtbe  opinion  very  confidently  enter- 
iained  by  him,  that  the  Niger,  after  pursuing  an  easterly  course 
turns  to  the  southward,  and  fi|lU  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  the  vast  stream  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corigd 
In  order  to  acquire  the  Arabic  language,  he  had  retired  to 
Jiis  native  place  with  an  Arab,  who  came  over  in  the  suite  of 
Elfi  Bey*  Upon  his  return  to  town,  he  found  the  plan  was  apf 
proved  of;  but,  before  it  was  finally  determined  on,  be  •  was 

*  desired  by  Lord  Camden,  to  consult  Major  Rennell,  and  ob^ 

*  tain  hii  opmion  both  with  regard  to  the  scheme  and  objects 

*  of  the  expedition,  and  Park's  own  sentiments  relative  to  the 
»  Niger,  as  stated  in  his  Memoir.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
^  to  Drighthelmston,  where  M^or  Rennell  thai  was,  apd  rft 
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*  raained  with  bim  selreral  day^;  ckiring  whidh:  tHne^  the  Mb* 

*  iects  proposed  by  Lord  Camden  were  repeatedly  discusaed 

*  betlveeli  them.     With  reaped  to*  the  cupposition  relative  to 
'  ikt  tennination  of  the  Ni^er^  Mqor  Rennell  was  unconvine* 

*  ed  by  Park'»  Feaaonings,  and  declared  his  adherence  to  the 

*  opinion  be  bad  formerly  expressed  with  regard  to  the  course ' 

*  of  that  river.     As  to  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedktoni  ke 

*  was  so  milch  struck  with  the  diftcuHies  and  daof^ers  Ukehr  to 
^  attend  its  execution,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded  Park  worn 

*  engaging  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprize.     His  airfniiQents^ 

*  urged  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  friendsbtp,  a6« 

<  pear  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  P^rfc  ;  and  m 
^  took  leave  of  Major  Rennell  with  an  apparent  determinatioa 

<  to  relinquish  the  undertaking.     But  this  convidioa  was  Nttla 

*  more  than  momentaryi  and  Ceased  almost  as  soon  as  Uie  in** 

*  fluence  and  authority  from  which  it  proceeded,  were  witk*- 

*  drawn.    On  Park's  return  to  London,  his  enthusiasm  revive 

*  ed  ;  and  all  doubts  and  difficulties  were  at  an  end« '  p.  1.  li. 
The  objections  here  alluded  to,  and  in  which  maiiyof  ParkV 

intelligent  friends  joined,  were  of  a  general  and  aomewhat 
vague  description,  according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  his  bio« 
grapher,  and  applicable  to  any  undertaking  of  a  aimiiarkind. 
He  opposes  to  mem  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  ^very 
account  entitled  to  the  greatest  deference  upon  sudi  a  sobjaoti 
but  more  eapecialty,  bemuse  It  prooeaded  from  one  who  had  en* 
countered  the  most  imminent  risks  in  the  prosecution  of  atien^ 
tific  discovery.  Without  in  the  least  extenuating  the  dangersr 
of  the  untried  expedition,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  ever  undertaken,  he  still  thought  that  they  were  not 
greater  than  might  reasonably  be  encountered  for  the  sake  of  terv 
important  objects  j— justly  observing,  says  our  author,  that  it 
was  only  from  similar  risks  of  human  lifci  that  great  geographic 
ea}  discoveries  were  in  general  to  be  expected* 

Every  thing  being  now  fixed,  and  toe  season  already  (ar  ad-^ 
Vanired,  Park  was  extremely  anxioua  po  hasten  his  departure^ 
as  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  depended  on'  its  beinj^ 
ikndertaken  a  suftdeat  time  befon^  the  raina.  He  waa  neverthe^ 
lesa  detained  two  months  for  bia  oflEicial  instrttctiotis,-^a  dehtj^ 
somewhat  preposterous,  when  we  consider  that  those  instruct 
^ons  could  only  be  the  echo  of  bisown  memorial,  in  an  abkidtf^ 
^  and  general  form ;  and- one  month  more  elapsed,  before  be 
fottld  set  saiL  As  enery  thing  wais  ready  early  in  October,  it  i^ 
deeply  to  be  laaiented,  that  any  accident  should  have  prtvented 
him  kora  saiKng  in  the  cqnrie  of  thfit  mmith.  The  delay,  in-< 
4(mAy  proved  «fi^  t^  the  enterpritf?,  which  in  all  probabiHty 
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aid  haire  hid  a  dtffel'ent'muitt  bad  it  1)6611  imd^itaken  at  aft 
adequate  distance  of  time  from  the  rainy  season. 

Ihe  plan  being  to  send  Park  with  a  detachment  of  soldienj^ 
on  adequate  store  of  merchandize,  and  a  few  seamen  and  caif- 
penters  to  construct  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  Niger-^ 
the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the  means  by  which  it^ 
ulterior  ends  of  discovery  were  to  be  accomplished — ^he  received 
the  local  rank  of  captain  in  the  King's  service ;  and  under  him 
were  commissioned,  his  brother- in« law  Mr  Anderson  a  sar*- 
geon,  and  Mr  George  Scott  a  draughtsman.  They  were  to 
cbooae  their  soldiers  m>m  the  garrison  at  Goree.  Having  sail- 
ed on  the  30th  January  1805,  they  arrived,  after  a  somewhat 
tedious  passage,  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  Jago,  one  of  the  Cap^ 
de  Verd  Islanids,  where  they  purchased  the  asses  remusite  tot 
their  caravan ;  and  on  the  2^th,  they  reached  Goree  in  safety". 
His  prospects  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  at  the  brightest  i 
and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages  of  his  letters — rendered  \h^ 
more  toqching,  from  the  contrast  between  their  tenderness  and 
the  inflexible  steadiness  of  his  nature — if  indeed  we  can,  with 
any  propriety^  spedk  of  contrasting  quaHiies  so  much  in  har- 
Diiony  as  reel  boldnesv  and  the  kindly  auctions  of  the  heart; 
The  first  passage  is  from  a  letter  to  his  wife. 

*  I  have  hopes,  almost  to  certainty,  that  Providence  wiU  so  dis- 
pose the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  inhaUtants  of  this  quarter  of 
she  world,  that  we  shall  be  eaaUed  to  iUde  ikron^h  much  more 
smoothly  than  you  axpect. 

*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  I  think  about  you ;  your  own  feel- 
ings will  eoable  you  to  judge  of  that.  The  hopes  of  spending  the 
lemainder  of  my  life  with  my  wife  and  children,  will  make  every 
thing  seem  easy ;  and  you  may  be  sure  I  will  not  rashly  risk  my  life, 
when  I  know,  that  your  happbess,  and  the  welfare  of  my  young 
ones,  de^d  so  much  upon  it.  I  hope  my  mother  does  not  tormsnt 
lierself  with  unnecessary  fears  about  me.  I  sometimes  fancy  how  you 
and  she  will  be  meeting  misfortune  half-way,  and  placing  me  in  ma* 
Hy  distressing  situations.  I  have  as  yet  experienced  nothmg  but  suc- 
cess; and  I  hope  that  rfx  months  more  wdl  end  the  whole  as  I 
wish. '  p.  Iviii^ 

The  next  which  we  ^U  select  is  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Dtck- 
ion»  dated  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  before  he  le^t  the  Gam- 
bia. 

*^  Every  thing,  at  present,  looks  as  fa^oumhte  as  I  cbnld  wisii ; 
amd  if  all  things  go  well,  Ats  day  sis  weeks  T  expect  to  drmk  all 

Jour  healths  in  the  water  of  the  Niger.  The  skiers  are  in  good 
eakh  and  spirits.  They  are  die  most  doAin^  men  I  ever  saw ;  and 
if  they  preserve  their  health,  we  may  keep  oorsehies  perfectly  secure 
from  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  iiat^ves.  I  have  Itttie 
doubt  bat  that  I  shall  be  able^  mtb  presents  and  iair  wj>rds>  topass 
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t|vm»gh  tfie  couQtfy  to  the-Nif^er ;  fisd  if  once  we  are  fatfilf  afiasrtv* 
ihe  day  is  iMm.— i-Give  my  kind  regards  tQ  Sir  Joseph  and  Mr  Gre^ 
TiUe ;  and  if  they  should  think  that  I.have  paid  too  little  ^ttentioo 
to  natural  objects,  you  may  mention  that  I  had  forty  m^fi  and  for- 
ty-two asses  to  look  after,  besides  the  constant  trouble  of  packing 
s^nd  weighing  bundles,  palavering  with  the  Negrue9»  and  laying 
plans  for  our  future  success*  I  never  was  so  busy  in  my  life.  "-^ 
p.  Ixiii.  Ixiv* 

He  had  selected  the  thirty-five  soldiers  and  a  lieutenant  who 
were  ta  attend  him,  from  the  garrison  of  Goree,  the  whole  hav- 
kig  voihioteteiied.     Nevetdieless,  it  appears  that  their  habits  or* 
constitutions  were  not  peculiarly  weli  adapted  to  the  service^ 
aod  the  raina  destroyed  them  with  a  &tal  rapidity.     He  found 
fiimself  at  the  wished-for  point,  ready  to  embark  on  the  Niger ; 
but  after  losing  his  whole  companions,  except  Lieutenant  Martyn 
tfnd  three  soldiers,  of  whom  one  was  in  a  state  c 
Unent,  the  death  of  his  friend  and  brother-u 
s;on  ttppears  io  have  affected  htm  most  deep 
say^  he,  •  eter  threw  the  smallest  gloom  over 
^  Mr  Anderson  in  the  grave :  I  then  felt  myi 
'  cond  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst  the 
{jjoumalf  p.  163.)     In  his  perilouis  situation, 
well  have  been  excused  for  shutting  his  heart  a^ 
ment  not  inimediately  connected  with  self-pn 

*  was  *  (says  his  biographer)  ^  about  to  emb 

*  unknown  river,  which  might  possibly  terminate  in  some  great' 

*  lake  or  inland  sea,  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  coast; 

*  but  which  he  hoped  and  believed  would  conduct  him  to  the 

*  ahores  of  the  Atlantic^  after  a  course  of  considerably  more* 

*  than  three  thousand  miles,  through  the  midst  of  savage  na* 

*  tkms,  and  probably  also  after  a  long  succession  of  rapids^ 
/  inkes,  and  cataracts.  This  voyage,  one  of  the  most  formid- 
^  Ible  ever  attempted,  was  to  be  undertaken  in  a  crazy  and  ill- 

*  appointed  vessel,  manned  by  a  few  Negroes  and  four  £uro« 

*  peans !  *     p.  txxvii. 

At  this  interesting,  but  most  trying  moment,  his  habitual  con- 
stancy did  not  forsake  him  -,  nay,  strange  to  tell,  and  incredib]e» 
Were  it  not  known  that  great  men  perforin  things  next  to  impossi- 
ble by  dint  of  a  certain  self-deception  which  never  leaves  in  their 
Qiinds  any  doubt  of  success,  and  which  they  always  extend  even  to 
deaperate  circumstances  where  all  chance  of  succeeding  is  gone ; 
in  the  situation  just  now  described,  we  find  this  extraordinary 
person  not  only  cheerful,  but  almost  sanguine^  Before  embark-, 
mg  in  the  crazy  vessel,  which,  principally  by  his  own  labour,  he 
bad  Constructed  of  two  old  patched  and  worn  out  canoes,  he 
completed  his  jourval  up  to  that  date,  such  as  it  is  here^iven; 
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wd  ncCQpial  n  Ctm  Imrrsrm  wrking  lfttterst6  fiHr  Jmspii  Anifar* 
the  Colonial  dtfmrtment,  and  his  wi(b.  For  inserting  the  two 
last  of  these  sincuW  pieces,  #e  shall  offer  no  apok^  to  th^ 
reader.  He  wiliperceive  a  materm!  <Mfferenc6  in  the  coionrtng 
iriven  to  his  sitoatron,  where  be  is  nfyeMng  to  hb  wife*  From 
%e  letter  to  Lord  Cainden,  ft  is  plain,  that  he  was  wetl  aware 
<>f  its  extrettie  dMRcnlties  and  perflk ;  bnt  ihai  he,  who  had  been 
full  of  confidence,  where  others  woidd  have  despaired^  was  rery 
fiir  from  despairing,  where  success  appelfrec)  beyond  all  oJculation* 

^  To  the  Earl  Camden^  one  cf  his  Maje^t  Prine^l  Secretaries  jf 
Staie^  S^»  Sfc>  Sfc^ 
<<  On  htmfd  of  H.  M.  ScboRMier  loUba,  at  aAcfaur  oflT  Saifsandlog;' 

♦♦  Ml  lioan^ 

**  I  hare  lierewith  sent  you  an  account  of  each  cbiy^a 
proceedings  since  we  left  Ka^ee*  'Many  of  the  incidents  related  acf 
iQ  theroselres  extremely  trrfiing ;  but  are  intended  to  recal  to  mj 
recollection  (if  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  again  to  my  dear  native 
land)  other  particulars  illustrattre  of  the  manners  and  customs  <^thci 
natives,  which  would  have  swelled  this  bulky  communication  to  i^ 
most  unreasonable  size. 

•  **  Tour  Lordship  will  recollect,  that  I  always  spoke  of  the  rainy 
season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans ;  and  our 
jbumey  from  the  Gambia  to  the  K%er  will  furnish  a  melanciioly 
poof  of  it. 

"  We  bad  no  contest  whaterer  with  the  natives,  nor  was  asaj 
qpe  of^us  killed  hy  wiid  animals,  or  any  other  accidmts ;  and  yei  t 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  of  ibrty-four  Europeans  who  left  the  GsmbiK 
in  perfect  health,  five  only  are  at  preseqt  alive,  viz.  three  soldiertf 
(one  dtranged  in  his  mind).  Lieutenant  Msrtyn,  and  mysdf. 

''  From  Uus  account  I  am  afraid  that  your  Ixyrdshtp  wiH  be  apt 
tfi  consider  matters  as  in  a  very  hopeless  state  ;  bat  I  assure  you^  I* 
am  far  from  desponding.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  soldiers^ 
I  have  changed  a  large  canoe  into  a  tolerably  good  schooner,  on 
board  of  which  I  this  day  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  shall  set  sail 
to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termination  of 
tlie  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  have  heard  nothing  that  I 
eon  depend  on  respecting  the  remote  course  of  this  mighty  stream ; 
but  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  think,  that  it  can  end  no  where 
but  in  the  sea. 

•  *•  My  dear  friend  Mr  Anderson,  and  likewise  Mr  Scott,  are  boA* 
dead )  but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,' 
and  thoa^  I  were  myself  half  dead,  t  would  still  persevere ;  and  9 
I  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  jonrney,  I  would  aC  last  dil^ 
an  the  Niger. 

'*  If  I  succeed  in  the  ol^'ect  of  my  joutney,  I  expect  to  be  sdi 

England  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  by  way  of  the  West  Indiea^ 

'  *'*  I  [^cpcst  that  your  LorcUhip  will  have  the  goOdness  io  p^'nnit 
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hiy  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  peruse  the  abridged  account  of  irijr 
proceedings)  and  that  k  may  be  preserved,  in  case  I  should  lose  my 
papers.  I  have  the  honour  td  be,  *'  Ac' 

«*  To  Mrs  Park 

'(  SaDMndiiig,  19lh  Norcmbtr,  1805. 

'^  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  write  any  thing  that  may  give  yon, 
uneasiness ;  but  such  is  the  will  of  him  who  doeth  all  things  xoell ! 
Your  brother  A1exander»  my  dear  friend,  is  no  more  !  He  died  of 
the  fever  at  Sansanding,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  i 
for  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  your  father. 

"  I  am  afraid  that,  impressed  with  a  woman^s  fears  and  the  an- 
tieties  of  a  wife,  you  may  be  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  really  is*  It  is  true,  tny  dear  friends  Mr  Ande^« 
ion  and  Greorge  Scott,  have  both  bid  adieh  to  the  things  of  this 
world  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  hslve  died  on  the  march 
Airing  the  rainy  season ;  but  you  may  believe  me,  I  am  in  good 
health*  The  rains  are  completdy  over,  and  the  healthy  season  has 
commenced,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sickness ;  and  I  have  stiti 
a  sufficient  force  to  protect  me  from  any  insult  in  sailing  dbwn  the 
yiver,  to  the  sea. 

**  We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things^  and  shall  sail  the 
moment  I  have  finished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land 
any  where,  till  we  reach  the  ^  coast  t  which  I  suppose  will  he  some 
time  in  the  end  of  January.  We  shall  then  embark  ^n  the  first  ves- 
sel for  England.  If  we  have  to  go  round  by  the  West  Indies,  the 
▼oyage  will  occupy  three  months  longer ;  So  that  we  expect  to  be 
in  England  on  the  first  of  May.  The  reason  of  our  delay  since  we 
left  the  coast  was  the  rainy  season^  which  came  on  us  during  th^ 
journey ;  and  almost  all  the  soldiers  became  Effected  ix^th  the  fever. 

*^  I  think  it  not  unlikely  but  I  shall  be  in  England  before  fou  re^ 
eeive  this.-!— You  may  be  sure  that  I  feeh  happy  at  tiiming  my  face 
towtu-ds  home.  We  this  moniihg  have  done  witfi  all  intercourse 
widi  the  natives  i  and  die  sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our  depatttire 
for  the  coast  ^*    p.  Izxix.-lxxxii. 

.  It  is  probable  tbat  he  set  sail  immediatdv  afler  writing  these  Iet« 
ters ;  and  every  thing  th^t  has  since  been  feamt  of  him  rests  upoii 
evidence  of  an  imperfect  and  indirect  kind  i  suflScient,  we  fear§ 
to  justify  the  inference^  that  he  has  perished ;  but  extremely  un» 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  details.  It  is  justly  i*emarked  by^ 
his  learned  biom*apher»  tbat  the  mere  circumstance  of  almost  tea 
Jrears  haying  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  him^  furnishes  the 
strongest  presumption  that  he  is  no  more  |  ivhile  the  miserable 
state  of  his  equipment,  and  the  liiitul^e  of  the  expedition  he  em« 
biirked  tipon,  render's  his  destruction^  within  no  long  time  of  his 
d^arture  from  Sansanding,  very  probable.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  state  freelv  the  points  m  ihe  dnrect  evidence,  which  seem 
weak,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  notice  an  omission  ot  two  of  the 
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•ditor  in  dealing  with  these,  isaaoo's  Journal  is  given  at  lengtli  f 
\and  at  one  place  it  bre^s  off,  and  we  have  apparently  another 
Journal  inserted^  termed  *  Amadi  Fatot0tuCs  JoumaL  *  Amadi, 
or  Amadou  Fatouma,  was  the  puide  who  accompanied  Park 
from  Sansandinff  on  his  voyage  i  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Isaj^co  received  the  only  account  of  what  befel  the  traveller  after 
his  embarkation.  But  whether  this  was  communicated  in  writ- 
ing, or  was  onK'  taken  down  by  Isaaco  from  oral  conference,  we 
are  pot^distinctly  informed.  There  are  some  thmgs  which'  point 
each  way.  Thus  the  Editor  (p^  Ixxxiii.  and  p..  Ixxxiv.  note}» 
commences  the  narrative  of  Park's  death,  in  terms  which  lead 
us  to  conceive  that  narrative  to  be  written  by  Isaaco,  and  to  be 
part  of  his  Journal ;  vet  it  ei)me9  under  the  head  of  Amadi 
Fatouroa's  Journal  On  the  other  hand,  the  expresstpii  in  the 
text,  p.  Ixxxiii.,  of  Isaaco  having  ^  received  a  Jouniiil  from 
Amadi, '  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  latter  bad  kept  ik 
Isaaco  himself  unfortunatdy  uses  equally  ambiguous  express 
Bions.  He  introduces  Amadi's  Journal,  after  stating,  diat  he 
desired  him  to  meet  him,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  •  a 
faithful  account  of  what  had  happened  f '  that  he  c«ne  at  the 
appointed  time,  when  Isaaco  *-  desired  he  would  let  him  koow 
what  passed,  to  his  knowledge,  concerning  Mr  Park,  *  (p.  207). 
He  afterwards  (p.  218),  says,  that  ^  what  Amadi  related  was 
upon  his  oath,  '-^and  that  *  he  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  what 
Amadi  had  said ; '  expressions  somewhat  equivocal  certainly^ 
but  ratlier  indicative  of  Amadi  having  spoken*  and  Isaaco  writ- 
ten down  the  substance.  Yet,  in  thq  same  passage,  he  speaka 
of  the  relatioiis  of  other  tvavellera  *  agreemg  with  Amadi'a 
Journal.  *  The  probability  of  Amadi  keeping  a  written  Joor^ 
»al  at  the  time  of  the  voy^ge^  i»  not  very  great ;  but  we  are  left 
in  the  datrk,  aa  to  this  matter,  from  our  ignorance  of  who«4Mr 
what  he  was,  except  that  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  in* 
terior  of  Africa,  which  is  mentioned  in  Park's  last  letter  to  St» 
Joseph  Banks,  (p.  Ixxviu.)  * 

Tne  importance  of  the  point  now  in  question^  will  immedi* 
ately  appear  from  the  consideration  that  Park's  death  is  men* 
tioned  in  Amadi's  ioumal  onfy,  and  that  this  journal  is  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  minute  and  detailed.  There  is  a  constant 
mention  of  sums  and  numbers,  and  sometimes  of  numbers  of 
days,  and  opce  of  the  day  of  the  week.  Now  this  being  delivered 
to  Isaaco,  five  years  after  the  occurrences  happened,  it  ia  quite 
clear  that  if  not  written,  it  is  much  too  minute  to  be  at  all  eih- 
^tled  to  credit.     Of  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  at  or 

*  We  presume  the  guide  Iwe  spoken  ef  is  Amadiy  though  Park 
joes  not  name  him* 
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sooa  after  the  tiou^,  we  are  not  at  «}l  disposed  to  think  fayour* 
ably ;  bQcau«e  there  appears  no  adequate  reason  why  an  Africa^ 
guidiCt  hired  to  accompany  Park  from  one  part  of  the  interior 
to  another,  and  there  be  dismissed,  should  keep  a  minute  jour* 
nal,  admitting  that  he  had  the  opportunities  of  doii^g  so,  which 
his  own  account  of  the' difficulties  and  constant  dangers  of  the 
voyage  renders  very  unlikely — and  it  is  at  least  equally  impror 
bable  that  he  should,  after  his  return  to  Sansanding,  begin  to 
commit  his  adventures  to  paper,  especially  as  much  less  is  said 
about  himself  than  about  Park,  and  nothing  at  all  about  hig 
own  proceedings  except  in  their  connexion  with  Park.  It  is  in* 
deed  such  an  account  as  Isaaco  might  reasonably  be  expected  U^ 
^et  from  Amadi,  by  questioninghrm  upon  the  subject  of  his Qwa 
mission,  and  the  particulars  of  Park's  fate — except  as  to  the  de*- 
itails  abovementioned ;  but  not  at  all  such  a  journal  as  the  ma^ 
iras  likdy  to  keep  for  himself,  and  of  his  own.  proceedings. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  rather  incline  to  the  supposition  that  Ama^ 
idi  told  it  to  Isaaco— in  which  case,  its  particularity  seems  high^ 
injurious  to  its  credit.  There  seems  moreover  a  suspicions  anxi^ 
ty  to  account  for  his  leaving  Park.  He  first  (p.  2 1 2)  makes  Par]^ 
Voluntarily  remind  him,  on  entering  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa^ 
that  he  had  completed  his  contract,  and  might  return.  Sooa 
after,  he  introduces  a  speech  of  his  own  to  Park,  reminding  him 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  bargain,  and  had  a  right  to  return  (pw> 
213).  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Park's  own  letter 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (p.  Ixxviii.)  states  his  having  hired  his  guide 
to  carry  him,  not  to  Haoussa,  but  as  far  as  Kashna, — a  much 
more  likely  b^gain  for  him  to  make,  if  we  reflect  on  the  dif&» 
culty  of  nnding  a  succession  of  trustworthy  guides;  *  and  ^ 
bargain  not  at  all  unlikelv  for  Amadi  to  concur  in,  if  we  con* 
yider  that  he  had  foriaerlv  been  as  far  as  Bomou,  and  reside4 
some  time  both  there  and  at  Kashna,  according  to  Park's  ao^ 
count  (p.  Ixxviii).  Amadi's  account  of  the  matter,  however,  i^ 
that  the  contract  expired  the  moment  they  entered  Haoussa ;  and 
what  is  also  to  b^  noted,  that  he  had  no  sooner  left  the  party^ 
than  the  fatal  termination  of  the  expedition  arrived.  His  najrativ^ 
IS  in  many  other  points  open  to  observation.  He  only  receives 
the  account  of  Park's  death  from  one  of  the  slaves  who  alone 
survived,  and  this  at  the  distance  of  three  months  after  the  event» 
He  faimsdf  was,  it  seems,  imprisoned  the  day  before  the  force  was 
despatched  after  Park^  and  was  only  released  tht'ee  months  after- 
wards.    The  imprisonment  is  carefully  recorded,  to  account^ 


*  Amadi's  story  makes  Park  go  on,  after  leaving  bim^  without  any 
rutde. 
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as  it  should  seem,  for  his  being  out  of  the  way  and  lending  no 
assistance  by  warning,  or  otherwise,  to  the  traveller.  He  asked 
the  surviving  slave  if  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  boat, 
and  was  told,  only  a  sword-belt.  He  asked  what  had  become 
of  it,  and  was  informed  the  king  had  made  a  girth  for  his  horse 
with  it.^^Isaaco  very  judiciously  made  search  for  it,  and  pro* 
cured  it-— but  whether  he  brought  it  with  him  to  Sen^al,  or 
what  became  of  it,  or  how  it  was  identified,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, although  it  would  have  corroborated  the  statemoit*  It 
seems,  also,  rather  strange  that  Amadr,  whose  narrative  is  fuU 
of  less  interesting  matters,  should  say  nothing  of  two  of  the  five 
whites,  and  that  the  slave  shimld  explahi  how  each  of  the  crew 
was  disposed  of,  except  these  two.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
may  mean  to  describe  Lieutenant  Martyn  as  jumping  overboard 
with  one ; — end  the  learned  editor  appears  to  adopt  this  as  the 
only  construction  ; — we  apprehend  erroneously.  But  stiN  there 
would  be  one  soldier  to  accotfnt  for  %  and  Amadr  nowhere  men* 
tions  any  of  the  crew  having  died.  The  circumstance  of  one  of 
the  soldiers  having  been  in  a  state  of  derangement,  is  also  whol- 
ly passed  over  by  Amadi,  although  likefy  to  have  been  perceiv- 
able in  the  details  in  the  voyage. — Upon  the  whole,  the  account 
is  liable  to  many  remarks  unfavourable  to  its  accuracy,  and  leaves 
us  very  little  better  informed  as  to  Park's  fate,  than  we  might  be 
firom  the  mere  knowledge  of  his  fortom  situation,  the  dmigerg 
of  his  enterprize,  and  the  time  that  has  ehqfised  smcehe  was  last 
heard  of.  These  considerations  render  it  almost  certam  that  be 
has  perished  ;  and  highly  probable  that  he  ended  his  life  on  the 
Niger,  within  a  few  months  after  leaving  Sansandmg.  Hie 
evidence  of  the  ^lave  and  of  Amadi  Fatouma^  may  perhaps  con- 
firm this  inference,  and  be  credited  so  far  as  to  make  ns  oelieve 
that  he  perished  soon  after  he  had  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Haoussa.  The  minute  detaib  appear  to  rest  upon*  too  insecure 
a  foundation  to  merit  impKcit  belief.^ 

Having  stated  thus  much  respecting  the  evidence  upon  w^hich 
the  account  rests,  we  shall  extract  it,  such  as  we  have  it  in  I- 
saaco's  or  Amadi's  Journal. 

*  Next  day  (Saturday)  Mr  Park  departed,  andl  (  Amadi)  slept  in 
the  village  ( Yaour).  Next  morning,  I  went  to  the  £nig  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him.  Chi  entering  the  house  I  found  two  men  who  came  oo 
horseback  ;  they  were  sent  hy  the  Chief  of  Yaoun  They  said,  to  the 
King,  *^  we  are  ^ent  by  the  Chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know  that  the 
white  men  went  away,  without  giving  yeu  or  him  (tlie  Chief)  any 
thing ;  they  have  a  great  many  things  with  them,  and  we  have  receive 
ed  nothing  firom  them  \  and  this  Amadou  Fatouma  now  before  you  is' 
a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  of  you  both.  *^  The  king 
immediately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  Irons ;  which  was  accordingly 
dx>ne,  and  every  thing  I  had  taken  from  me  \  some  were  for  kiJIing 
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ine,  and  same  for  preserving  my  life.  The  next  morning  early,  thp. 
King  sent  an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa  near  the  river  stde.-^ 
iThere  is  before  this  village  a  rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iiver.  One  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high  ;  there  is  a  large  opening^ 
in  that  rock  in  the  form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage  for  the 
water  to  pass  through;  the  tide  cnrrent  is  here  very  strong.  Thig 
army  went  and  took  possession  t)f  the  top  of  this  opening.  Mr  Part 
came  there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself;  he  nevertheless  attempt* 
etd  to  past.  The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances.  pikeSf 
arrows  and  stones.  Mr  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time ;  two 
of  his  slaves  at  ^he  stem  of  the  canoe  were  killed  ;  they  threw  every 
thing  they  .had  in  the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up  the  ca- 
noe aprainst  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr  Park 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  water  ; 
Martyn  did  the  same,  imd  they  were  drowned  in  the  stream  in  ,at« 
tempting  to  escape.  The  only  slave  remaining  in  the  boaty  seeing 
.the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at  the  canoe  without  ceasing^ 
stood  up  and  said  to  them,  ^'  Stop  throwing  now  ;  you  see  nothing  ia 
the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  n>yself ;  therefore  cease.  Take  me  and 
the  canoe,  but  don't  kiU  me. "  They  toojc  possession  of  the  canoo 
and  the  man,  and  carried  them  to  the  King. 

*  1  was  kept  in  irons  three  months  ;  the  King  released  me  and 
gave  me  a  slave  (woman).  I  immediateiy  went  to  the  slave  taken 
in  the  canoe,,  who  told  me  in  what  manner ^r  Park  and  all  of  them 
had  'died,  and  what  I  have  related  above.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
aure  nothing  had  been  found  in  the  canoe  after  its  capture ;  he  said 
that  nothing  remained  in  the  canoe  but  himself  and  a  sword-belt,  t 
asked  him  where  the  sword-belt  was ;  he  said  the  King  took  it,  and 
had  made  a  girth  for  his  horse  with  it. '     p.  @13 — 215. 

We  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  the  Journal 
itself,  because,  having  introduced  the  subject  to  the  reader,  we 
should  be  averse  to  any  proceeding  which  might  prevent  even  a 
single  person  from  becoming  possessed  of  the  work,  published 
as  it  is  for  the  pious  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  comforts  of 
Park's  family,  and  by  a  bookseller  who  is  understood  to  have 
gone  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the  Uberality  of  his  terms.  We 
shall  accordingly  do  little  more  than  notice  the  route  pursued 
by  the  traveller^  compared  with  the  track  of  his  former  jour- 
ney. 

In  1795,  he  took  his  departure  from  Pisania,  on  the  Gambia, 
and  proceeded  in  a  north* westerly  direction,  crossing  the  Fa«^ 
leme  and  Senegal  rivers,  and  going  as  high  as  between  16°  and 
17^  north  latitude.  He  then  inchned  to  the  southward,  until 
he  reached  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  almost  opposite  to  Sego ;  and 
pursued  the  course  of  tlie  river  as  far  as  Siila,  where  be  stwt^ 
and  began  his  return  journey  up  tlie  river,  the  course  of  which 
be  followed  OS  far  as  Latimakoo^  where  he  quitted  it|  and  eros^ 
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^  ibe  Jallouka  desert,  and  again  passed  the  Faleme,  but  muclf 
higher  than  in  his  outward  journey.  He  then  moved  in  a  dK 
rection  parallel  to  the  Gambia,  and  again  reached  Pisania,  from 
whence  he  had  set  forth. 

His  present  journal  only  goes  as  Ceut  as  Sansanding,  which  is 
considerably  short  of  Silla ;  but  the  route  is  material^  different, 
iuid  much  shorter,  coinciding  for  a  considerable  way  with  the 
liomeward  journey  of  1796,  and  crossing  the  Fooladoo  country 
io  the  9orthward  of  the  JaUouka  desert,  and  of  his  former  re- 
turn route.  How  far  that  route  and  tl;^  new  journey  coincide, 
and  how  fax  they  differ,  may  be  roughly  estimated,  by  stating 
that  the  homeward  route  of  1796,  passing  through  about  fifteen 
degrees  of  longitude  from  Silla  to  Pisania,  the  new  journey,  as 
£ar  as  we  have  its  authentic  details,  that  is,  from  Pisania  to 
Stmsanding,  passes  through  about  fourteen  degrees,  for  above 
ttine  of  which  it  coincides  exactly  with  the  former  return  route, 
—that  is,  from  Pisania  to  near  T oombo  in  the  Ronkodoo  coun- 
try, and  from  Koomikoomi  to  the  Kiger,  and  so  along  to  San« 
sanding. 

TheVe  are  in  this  journal  several  new  and  interesting  subjects 
handled.  The  information  respecting  Sansanding  and  its  com- 
inerce  is  well  worthy  of  attention  :  But  unquestionably,  the  most 
^portant  result  ot  the  journey,  is  the  proof  it  has  afibrded^ 
of  the  practicability  of  conducting  a  caravan  of  Europeans  a^ 
trofts  that  difficult  country,  whioi  lies  between  the  Gambia 
tad  the  Niger,  provided  the  proper  season  be  chosen ;  and  the 
Utter  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt  during  the 
rains.  Every  thing  in  the  narrative  bears  witness  to  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  the  wet  season,  and  equally  proves  the  po^ibility 
of  leading  to  the  Niger  a  force  apparently  inconsiderable,  but 
lavffe  enough  to  prevent  insult  from  small  bodies  of  the  natives, 
bna  to  protect  a  trading  caravan  against  all  ordinary  risks* 

There  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt,  that  if  the  same  ex- 
pedition had  set  out  at  the  right  time,  and  with  perhaps  a  some* 
what  better  selection  of  aoldiers  in  respect  of  bodily  constituticm, 
(for  no  trace  appears  of  any  improper  demeanour  among  theiti). 
Park  would  have  arrived  at  the  Niger  with  a  very  tricing  loss 
from  climate,  and  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  his  numbers 
from  other  causes.  The  voyage  down  that  river  would  then 
have  been  b^un  without  more  cnances  of  failure  than  every  such 
undertaking  is  necessarily  exposed  to';  and  whatever  might  have 
been  its  ultimate  issue,  (for  that  must  have  depended  upon  the 
course  of  the  river,  at  pres^it  unknown),  at  all  events  there 
must  have  been  several  importantdiscovericsmade,  (and  probably 
irannnitted  to  Europe),  with  resi)ect  to  the  parts  of  Africa 
vhicfa  lie  utsarest  to  2S(go  and  Sunsauding,  including  Tombuc* 
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^  and  Haoussa.  To  whom  the  blame  is  imputable  of  setting 
out  at  the  wrong  season^ — whether  to  the  Government  at  home^* 
for  the  delays  which  detained  the  traveller  so  Jong^^-or  to  him* 
Be\£y  fbr  not  deferring  his  departure  from  the  coa.Ht  until  the 
rains  were  over,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  now.  The  fetal  experi- 
ence of  dris  fetlure  must  at  least  prevent  a  similar  mist^e  in 
foture. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  Appendix  in  -she  parts  $  tho 
whole  of  which  are  written  with  the  same  judgment  and  concise- 
ness which  distinguish  the  biographical  'memoir.  The  first  re» 
Jates  to  the  admirable  effects  of  our  system  of  miiversal  edacaN< 
tion  in  Scotland  j  which  are  illustrated,  not  only  by  some  excd« 
lent  remarks,  but  by  two  Very  striking  examples.  Out  of  two 
jLhousand  common  beggars  taken  indiscriminately  in  London  in 
1803,  it  appeared  that  near  700  were  Irish,  €uid  only  (55  Scotch  { 
Imd  when  it  was  found  tiecessai^y  to  ransom  the  British  prisoners; 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  Egypi,  a  doubit 
and  triple  ransom  was  almo^  uniformly  demanded  for  the  Scotch, 
whose  intelligence  and  habits  of  industry,  had  thus  rendered 
them  so  much  more  valuable  to  their  barbarous  owners. 

The  second  appendix  relates  to  Tombuctoo,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  a  reference  to  D'AnviJle's  notice  "of  this  city  in  1754-^ 
>nd  to  a  pt-oject  for  reaching  it,  formed,  and  partly  ei^ecuted  by 
two  Englishmen  in  17  94-. — The  third  is  oooupied  with  settling 
Ithe  extent  of  Bryan  Edwards's  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
Mr  Park'«  former  volume  of  travels*  The  fourth,  and  the  most 
Important,  contains  a  summary  of  the  diflferent  theories  or  o* 
pinions  as'  to  the  trufe  termirmtibn  of  the  Niger — drawn  u(| 
^ith  great  sagacity  and  distinctness.  The  most  antient  opi* 
»ion,  and  that  Which  has  been  recently  adopted  by  Major  Ilen»el, 
is,  diat  it  has  no  exit  into  the  ocean — but  diffuses  itsell  in  an  inland 
lake,  from  which  it  is  evaporated. — The  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  lake,  or  inland  sea,  is  not  alleged  or  eveii 
Reported  by  any  of  the  natives,  and  is,  on  aH  accounts,  extreme-r 
iy  unlikely. — The  second  hypothesis  is,  that  it  falh  into  the  Nile, 
and  constitutes  the  Western  or  White  branch  of  that  river.  This, 
liowever,  is  considered  by  the  present  writer,  an<l  with  resf^n, 
'  as  the  most  improbable  of  all  tiie  conjectures — since  the  feet,  if 
It  were  so,  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  the  caravans  which  go 
jTrom  Tombuctpo  to  Cairo^ — and  ^ince  the  level  at  which  the 
Western  branch  falls  into  the  Nile,  which  is  far  above  the  Cata- 
racts, is  infinitely  higher  than  the  Niger  pan  be  supposed  to  re- 
'tain  after  a  course  of  near  2500  miles.  The  third  supposition 
is,  that  which  was  finally  adopted  by  Park  himkel^that  it  take^ 
a  direction  to  the  south,  and  oltimately  terminates  in  the  great 
"jriyer  Congo,  which,  from  the  account  that  is  hero  given  of  it| 
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tnust  be  regarded  ft8  ofie  of  the  most  magirificent  ttreflmf  in  tlie 
l¥orld — running  with  a  rapidity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  baur»  and 
%  widthof  near^an  English  mile,  for  many  hundred  miles  above 
its  month,  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  50  faihom8.-*The  great- 
ness of  the  stream,  it  is  contended,  indicates  a  very  long  aad 
circuitous  course :  And,  it  is  stated  by  Park  himself,  on  the  m^ 
formation  of  his  friend  Mr  Maxwell,  th^  its  season  of  flood- 
ing corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  Niger,  upon  &  fair  cai- 
cuiaiion  of  the  distance  and  velocity,  llic  objections  to  this 
hypothesis  are  chiefly  the  enormous  length  of  course  which  it 
would  thus  be  necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  Niger — being  upwards 
of  4000  miles,  and  exceeding  considerably  the  known  extent  of 
any  river  in  the  world ;  and  the  difikulty  of  understanding  how  it 
should  be  able  to  penetrate  across  the  vast  chain  of  the  Kong 
mountains,  which  are  almost  ascertained  to  extend  over  that 
whole  parallel  of  latitude  which  must  on  this  supposition  be 
traversed  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Congo,  These  difficulties 
we  do  not  think  by  any  mftans  insuperable ;  and  there  are  Atcts 
unquestionably  in  geography,  by  the  fair  analogy  of  which  they 
may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothesis ;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  trust  that  the  notoriety  to  which  this  vast  river  of  Congo  is 
BOW  in  a  manner  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  the  publication 
before  us,  will  induce  either  enterprising  individuals,  or  some  of 
those  meritorious  associations  virhom  it  more  immediately  con* 
oenis,  to  explore  the  great  avenue  into  interior  Afiica,  which  it 
aeems  to  lay  open.  From  the  statements  of  Mr  Maxwell,  the  in- 
telligent correspondent  of  Mr  Park,  it  appears  that  this  river  is 
commonly  used  to  bring  down  commodities  to  the  coast,  from  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles — for  the  whole  of  which 
tract  it  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  navigation,  and  in  all  pro- 
habiUty  much  farther  $ — while  it  would  ratlier  seem  that  no  Eu- 
ropean has  yet  ascended  above  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
If  this  be  the  same  river  with  the  Niger,  the  co-operation  of  an 
ascending  or  descending  party  would  evidently  offer  great  faci- 
lities ana  advantages  ;  while,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  differ- 
ent stream  altogether,  the  access  to  th^  interior  would  thus  b^ 
doubled. 

The  last  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  piysterious  Niger,  is, 
that  it  turns  to  the  south-west  at  an  earlier  part  of  its  course 
than  is  implied  in  the  preceding  theory,  and,  dividing  into  va- 
rious branchets  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  northern  point  of 
^e  Bay  of  guinea,  in  that  siiccession  of  streams  which  water 
jhe  alluvial  tract,  from  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  East,  to  the  Be- 
i)iu  River  on  the  West.  This  hypothesis  also  possesses  consi- 
Uerabie  probability  i  and  indeed  may  be  considc^red  as  a  mod^ 
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fication  of  that  whkb  ideDtifies  the  Niger  with  the  Congo,  It 
iaboursy  indeedi  under  the  additional  difficulty  of  assuming  that 
the  various  streams  by  which  it  \&  here  supposed  to  discharge  it- 
adfy  are  actually  ramifications  of  one  main  river :  and  the  objec- 
tioii  arising  from  the  obstacle  of  the  Kong  mountains,  is  equall;^ 
applicable  to  both— as  is  also  another  of  no  mean  weight, — viz. 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  Mahometanism,  either  among  the  na- 
tions  on  the  Congo,  or  those  in  the  northern  part  of  Guinea,  al- 
diough  the  part  of  the  Niger  which  has  been  explored  is  frequent* 
^  by  crowds  of  priests  and  devotees  of  that  persuasion,  whose 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith  could  scarcely  have  fai]* 
ed  of  having  led  some  of  them,  by  so  easy  a  communication,  tp 
thepopulous  regions  on  its  lower  course. 

The  fifth  appendix  is  very  brief,  and  relates  to  some  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  tract  included  in  the  Journal.  The 
last  is  short  also,  and  contains  a  summary  accouut  of  the  great 
increase  of  trade  which  has  taken  place  with  the  African  na- 
tions since  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade.  The  whole  annual 
importation  of  African  commodities,  before  the  abolition,  did 
not  much  exceed  70,000/.  In  1808,  the  first  year  of  theabor 
lition,  it  rose  to  974,306/.  I  and  in  IBtO,  to  555,577/.,  exclu- 
aivQ,  in  both  yearj^,  of  gold  dust,  which  pays  no  duty  at  the 
Cuatom4u>iise.  The  increase  in  the  exports  to  Africa  is  still 
more  astonishing^  During  the  subsistence  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  50,000/,;  whereas,  in 
1S08,  they  were  8!2^,194/. ;  and  in  1810,  693,911/.  Other 
statements  are  added,  to  show  the  prodigious  increase  of  pro* 
duclion,  mod  consequently  of  wealth  and  industry,  in  those 
parts  of  the  coast,  especially,  that  were  formerly  desolated  by 
that  inhuman  traffic ; — and  the  subject  is  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing judicious  observations — 

'  The  facts  here  stated  relative  to  the  extent  of  our  iunocent  aa4 
legitimate  commerce  with  the  western  coast  oC  Africa,  must  be  qouf 
Mdered  a^  highly  interesting  and  important ;  both  as  showing  how 
extremely  small  that  commerce  was  prior  to  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  how  much  it  has  increased  during  the  very  few 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  This  increase  has  certainly  been 
much  more  considerable  than  there  was  any  good  reason  for  expect* 
log,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*  If  we  were  told  of  a  country,  whose  staple  article  of  export 
trade  consisted  of  its  own  inhabitants,  its  men,  women  and  children, 
who  were  procured  (as  must  necessarily  happen  in  the  case  of  large 
and  continued  exports)  by  treachery  and  violence — where  the  whole 
population  was  either  living  in  continual  apprehension  of  captivity 
and  eternal  banii>hment  from  their  native  soih  or  employed  in  cou- 
triving  the  means  of  inflicting  those  evils  upon  others — we  should  at 
once  conclude  tbat  the  very  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  which 
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stich  a  state  of  society  implied,  Vould  of  itself  €6ctingtiis1i  dl  the 
motives  to  regular  iDdustry,  and  limit  the  ciiltui«e  of  the  aoH  rerj 
nearly  to  what  was  required  for  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of 
nature. '     p.  cxciii,  cxciv^ 

*  But  even  under  much  more  fkrourable  chxnin^aiiGes  than  we 
have  reason  at  present  to  expect»  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that 
the  mere  removal  of  that  great  obstacle  «to  regular  industry  and  com- 
merce, would  in  any  very  short  space  of  time  produce  cotisiderable 
or  extensive  improvements.  The  ignorance,  the  profljgacy,  the  im- 
providence, and  the  various  other  mpral  evils  which  necessarily  ac- 
company tlie  Slave  Trade,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  survive  the 
extinction  of  that  traffic  which  produced  and  fostered  them.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind  shows  that  the  progress  of  civilization  Is 
always  extremely  slow  during  its  earliest  stages ;  and  that  the  first 
steps  in  the  career  of  improvement  are  constantly  the  most  painful 
and  difficult.  Hence,  we  may  be  justified  in  drawing  the  most  fa- 
vourable conclusions  from  the  comparatively  great  htcrease  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  Africa  during  a  very- 
short  period,  in  conserjuence  of  a  /7ar^/  removid  of  those  evils  which 
previously  had  akuost  exduded  the  yery  posBibiiity  of  improve- 
ment. '     p.  c%c9'u 

We  i^w  lay  aside  tbb  interesting  volume  |  and  bi4  a  tnoonir 
fill  farewell  to  that  amiable  and  iilustrious  man,  whose  last  4sa(r 
feringt  and  exploits  it  is  destined  to  record  |-^^sufieitngs,  bwae 
-with  an  unaffected  cheeiiulness  of  magnaninoty,  which  must 
both  exalt  and  endear  him  to  all  who  are  capable  of  bdng 
touched  with  what  is  generons  and  noble  in  character, — ana 
exploit  performed  with  a  miklness,  and  modesty^  and  kindimeif 
of  nature,  not  less  admirable  than  the  heroic  firnmeBsaiid  ar^ 
dour  with  whidi  they  wereiconjoined.  In  Mungo  Patk,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  world  has  lost  a  great  tna»,*-^and  one 
who  was  as  well  qualified,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  inclined,  to 
k«fe  been  one  of  it6  ^reatete  benefiustors.  The  account  which 
is  here  given  of  him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interestingi — not 
inerely  to  those  who  care  about  Africa,  or  the  great  schemes  to 
his  zeal  for  which  he  fell  a  martyr,  but  to  all  ^vho  take  deh'ght 
in  the  spectacle  of  unbounded  courage  and  heroic  ardour,  un* 
alloyed  with  any  taint  of  feropity,  selfishness,  or  bigotry  :^And 
the  picture  which  his  excellent  biographer  has  here  exhibited, 
will  not  be  the  less  touching  or  impressive,  to  those  who  are  Rati- 
fied to  relish  such  subjects,  that  the  modesty  of  the  touches>,  and 
the  subdued  tone  of  the  colouring,  indicate  in  the  artist  some 
of  the  same  qualities,  which  gave  grape  and  effect  to  the  virtue^ 
of  the  original 
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Abt.  XIII.  Observatiofis  on  the  Effects  qf  the  Corn  Ijms^  and 
(^  a  Sise  or  Fall  in  the  Frice  of  Com  on  the  AgricuUure  and 
general  fVeaWi  of  the  Country,     By  the  Rey.  T.  fl.  Maltuus^i 

The  Grounds  of  nn  OpikUm  on  the  Polity  qf  Restricting  ike  Im'- 
portation  qf  Foreign  Coruy  intended  as  an  Appendix  fy}  •  Ob^ 
servations  on  the  Com  Laws. '     By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthot* 

THE  business  of  agricaltnre  is  df  such  primary  importance—' 
it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interest  of  every 
order*  in  society,  and  sas^gests/  besides,  so  many  interesting 
<piestions  for  tiiscussion,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  sensa- 
tion excited  in  this  country  by  the  law  lately  passed  far  laying" 
'restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com.  On  this  subject,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  agrtcuHurai  and  commercial  classes— the  two 
great  rival  interests  in  every  community — are  decidedly  at  vari^ 
ance  $  the  former  rosiiiting  for  duties  on  importation,  to  protect 
them  against  the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower  j  while  the 
ktter,  on  the  other  hand,  wit)  not  be  persuaded  that  it  can  be 
either  politic  or  just  to<pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
price  of  brerid.  '    « 

The  opinions  of  speculative  men  seem  to  be  divided  on  the 
question ;  some  maintaining  that  no  case  has  beefi  made  out 
to  justify  a  dqsarture  from  the  great  principfes  of  commercia) 
freedom  |  while  others,  without  c}ue6tioning  the  general  doc-* 
trine,  insist  that,  for  special  re^sohs^  it  cannot  be  applied,  with- 
out sottie  qualification,  to  the  articie  of  com.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  Mr  Malthus ;  who  has  ^explained  his  opinions  on  the 
soi::^t  in  the  two  separate  pubKcations  now  before  us.  In  the 
first,  he  expresses  himself  with  iwiafffected  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
of  restricting  the  importation'  of  corn,  and  contents  himself 
with  a  mere  enumeration  of  the' advantages  and  disadvantages 
incident  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  But,  in  his  la^  publica«> 
tion,  he  inform  us  that  his  doubts  •are  resolved,  dftid  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world  in  gene« 
ral,  be  is  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  restrictions* 
The  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr  Malthus — his  total  freedom^ 
from  any  interested  bias — and,  above  all,  the  extreme  candour 
with  which  his  opinions  are  stated,  entitle  his  publications  to 
the  patient  attendqn  of  every  impartial  inquirer;  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  interest  they  have  excitea  cbrrcsponds  entire- 
ly to  the  high  character  and  merit  of  their  author.  After  all 
the  consideration,  however,  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  important  question,  and  after  weighing  the  various  reasons 
ao  ably  urged  by  Mr  Malthus,  we  are  still  inclined  to  question 
the  policy  of  any  measure  inconsistent  ^ith  the  freec^om  of  trade. 
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We  are  not  convinced,  that  the  drcqmstances  stated  by  the 
fidrocates  of  restrictionsi  afford  any  conclusive  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure :  And  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  is 
nnqnestionaUe,  we  shall  first  submit  to  our  readers  an  abstract 
of  the  ailments  of  Mr  Mahbns;  and  shall  then  proceed  to 
state  -our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  so  respectable  an  autho- 
rity. 

Mr  Malthns  sets  out  with  an  explicit  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  all  commercial  countries,  in  or- 
dinary cases;  and  he  is  further  of  opinion,  diat  a  free  trade  in 
corn  all  over  the  world  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  any  sys- 
tem of  restrictions.  It  is  indeed  abundantly  obvious,  tnat  a 
variety  of  trading  countries,  each  pursuing  that  species  of  indus- 
try best  adapted  to  its  soil  and  climate,  and  afterwards  exchange* 
ing  with  each  other  their  surplus  prodiice,  ^ill  make  more  of 
their  land  and  labour,  and  will  consequently  acquire  wedth  more 
rapidly,  than  if  they  were  each  bbouring  for  tne  separate  sup* 
ply  of  their  own  particular  wants.  If  in  this  country,  therefore, 
corn  can  be  imported  cheaper  from  abroad  than  it  can  be  raised 
at  home,  it  is  evident^  that  by  restraining  such  importation  we 
arrest  xh^  natural  progress  of  national  wealth*  .On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  eaually  obvious,  that  the  advantages  arising  from  die 
division  of  labour,  which,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  compact,  thus  takes 
place  among  different  countries*  depend  ^entirely  on  the  conttnu-^ 
ance  of  their  unrestrained  intercourse,  and  op  their  power  of 
freely  exchanging  with  each  other  their  surplus  produce*  In  the 
domestic  trade  o(  any  one  country,  a  free  exchange  of  produce 
can  always  be  secured  by  theaumority  of  equal  laws;  but  be^ 
tween  different  nations,  the  intercourse  is  Jiable  to  be  interrupt- 
ed by  the  jealousies,  and  still  more  by  the  actual  hostility  of  their 
respective  governments ;  and  in  that  case  a  commercial  countiy 
is  deprived  of  a  vent  for  her  surplus  produce,  and  of  all  those 
luxuries  and  conveniencies  for  wnich  she  depended  on  foreign 
states.  Thin  is  felt  to  be  no  slight  evil  in  any  situation :  but 
where  a  nation,  by  the  gradual  progress  of  commerce,  comes  to 
<]epend  on  its  neighbours,  not  merely  for  luxuries,  but  for  the 
subsistence  of  sl  great  proportion  of  its  population,  the  most  ag- 
^avated  misery  may  be  the  consequence  of  an  interruption  of  its 
intercourse  with  other  states.  Holding  its  subsistence  at  the 
inercy  of  those  who  may  either  be  its  enemies,  or  whose  fears  for 
their  own  support  may  incline  them  to  impose  restraints  on  ex- 
portation, its  prosperity  stands  evidently  on  a  most  precarious 
foundation ;  since  its  supply  of  food  may  at  all  times  be  stopt 
at  the  discretion  of  a  foreign  power.  Against  so  fatal  a  catasr 
trophe  no  country  can  be  adequately  secured,  except  by  raising 
^itself  an  independent  supply  of  subsistence ;  and  the  questiiott 
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is,  therefore,  whether  we  should  not  rather  submit  for  a  thne  to 
the  inconveniencies  arisiDg  from  a  restricted  importation  of  corn, 
than  depend  habitually  for  such  an  essential  article  on  the  ca- 
price or  policy  of  foreign  states,     r 

Such  is  the  principle  upon  which  Mr  Malthus  proposes  to 
argue  this  question;  ^nd,  hi  apply mg  his  reasonings  to  thb 
country,  we  shall  find,  from  the  concurring  evidence  of  all  those 
who  were  lately  examined  respecting  the  state  of  our  agriculture^ 
by  the  Committees  of  Parliament,  that  the  late  fall  in  the  price 
of  com,  and  its  expected  continuance,  has  already  been  attend- 
ed with  a  serious  cneck  to  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  a  great  lose 
of  agricultural  capital.  On  this  subject  Mr  Malthus  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  peculiar  interests  and  natural  par«i 
tialities  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence  upon  thi^ 
occasion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  by  the  whole  body  of 
h  taken  together,  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  seven,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  capital  laid 
out  upon  the  land,  and  a  great  consequent  extension  of  culdvataon 
and  hnprovement ;  that  the  system  of  spirited  improvement  and 
h^h  Jkrmingj  as  it  is  technically  called,  has  been  principally  encou* 
raged  by  the  progressive  rise  of  prices,  owing  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  die  importation  of  fo- 
reign com  by  the  war  ;  that  the  rapid  accumtilation  of  capital  ou 
the  land,  which  it  had  occasioned,  had  so  increased  our  home-growth 
of  corn,  that,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of  population,  we 
bad  become  much  less  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  for  our  sup« 
port ;  and  that  the  land  was  still  deficient  in  capital,  a^d  would  ad* 
nift  of  die  employment  of  such  an  addition  to  its  present  amotmt,  as 
would  be  competent  to  the  full  supply  of  a  greatly  increased  popula- 
tion  :  but  that  the  fall  of  prices,  which  had  lately  taken  place,  and 
the  alarm  of  a  sdll  further  fall,  from  continued  importation,  had  not 
Only  checked  all  progress  of  improvement,  but  had  already  occasion*- 
^  a  considerable  loss  of  agricultural  advances  ;  and  that  a  conttnua<« 
tion  of  tow  prices  would,  in  spite  of  a  diminution  of  rents,  unques" 
tfonably  destroy  a  great  massif  farming  capital  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  cssendaHy  diminish  its  cultivation  and  produce. '  p.  4t,  5. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  unrestrained  importation  is  stiU  iar- 
lltier  to  depress  the  price  of  our  domestic  produce;-  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Malthus,  ultimately  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
eountry  to  the  standard  of  this  lower  price.  From  the  most  ac- 
curate accounts,  it  appears^  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  corn  has 
b^en  generally  sold  in  France  at  a  price  equal  to  about  40  shiK 
Kngs  per  quarter ;  and  Mr  Malthusis  of  opinion,  that,  consider- 
kkff  its  vicinity  to  this  country,  we  should  derive  our  principal 
mippHea  from  this  quarter,  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency  au 
In  theae  ciroumstances^  it  appears  obviou-s,  accLiding  lo 
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this  gtateiBpnt^  that,  under  an  unrestrained  importation  of  ^com 
from  FraiHx,  not  ouly  all  further  impro*'ements  in  agriculture 
would  be  checked,  but  cuJlivaiion  would  decline.  A  great  por- 
tion of  land  of  an  inferior  quality  would  be  entirely  negfected^ 
^nd  the  actual  supply- of  subsistence  in  the  country  would  be 
proportionally  diminished ;  in  which  case  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population  must  subsist  on  com  in>ported  from  France. 
We  should  in  this  manner  hold  our  subsistence  at  the  mercy  of 
France, — with  which  our  intercourse  is  exposed  to  interruption 
from  various  causes,, and  where,  in  point  of  fact,  a  law  has  late^ 
ly  been  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Com  when  the 
price  rises  to  49s.  per  quarti?^;  so  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
policy  would  be  to  increase  our  population  by  means  of  import* 
ed  corn,  at  the  same  time  that  our  agriculture  was  discouraged; 
and  we  should  ihtis  be  gradually  brought  into  an  entire  depen^ 
dence  on  foreigners  for  bread,  although  they  assure  us  in  the 
mean  time,  that  all  our  supplier  will  be  rigorously  stopped,  ib^ 
moment  their  prices  rise  ao  aa  to  indicate  the  least  deodeni^  mt 
mong  themselves. 

It  is  in  these  circumstanced  that  Mr  Malthus  recommends 
the  policy  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  oorn: — Not  that 
he  objects  generally  to  a  free  trade  in  com  2— but  aa  we  havt 
no  means  of  establishing  this  freedom  out  of  our  own  teni* 
tories — as  we  cannot  secure  to  c  trselves  a  share  in  the  genial 
supply  of  Europe,  he  thinks  it  evident,  that  if  ^e  import  freely 
from  other  countries,  we  must  submit  to  restrictions  imposed  at 
the  discretion,  and  for  the  interest,  of  the  foreign  farmer;  and  he 
insists,  that  it  is  more  expedient,  by  restraining  importation,  to 
'.encourage  our  own  agriculture,  and  thus  to  rci^der  the  country 
independent  both  of  foreign  supplies  and  foreign  regulations. 
That  by  the  farther  application  of  capital  to  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  great  increase  of  produce  could  be  procur* 
cd,  appears  from  the  evidence  lately  laid  before  Parliament ;  and 
all  intelligent  writers  on  agriculture  concur  in  the  same  ofMnion* 
According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  necessary  eao^urage* 
ment  to  cultivation  only  seems  wanting  to  render  the  produce 
of  the  country  fully  equal  to  its  consumption  ;  and  this  ol^ecU,  it 
is  considered  by  the  advocates  for  restrictbns  desirable  to  ob^ 
tain,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  augmentation  of  tfai 
present  prices. 

Having  conducted  his  argument  to  this  conclusion,  Mr  Mab 
thus  proceeds  to  examine  more  at  large  how  the  condition  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community  is  likely  to  be  afiected  by  a  fiiB 
in  the  price  of  com  ;  and  to  point  out  the  effects  that  wiouid  net 
cessarily  be  produced  by  such  an  occurrence :  And  in  the  oomrst 
of  this  discussion,  he  seems  to  consider  com  as  a  unifecsal 
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.gtandardof  vake;  in  reference  ta  which,  the  price  of  every  cv 
Aer  article  must  necessarily  be  adjusted.  In  this  view,  holding 
the  money-price  of  labour  to  be  regulated  by  the  money-price 
43S  corn,  ne  is  of  opinion,  that  when  wheat  is  selling  for  80s. 
per  quarter,  the  wages  of  labour  corresponding  to  this  price, 
though  they  may  not  enable  the  labourer  to  increase  his  supply 
of  necessaries,  will  give  htm  a  much  greater  command  over  the 
luxuries  of  life,  than  when  his  wages  are  adjusted  to  a  standard 
price  pf  508.  or  608.  per  quarter ;  and  that  the  low  n>oney-price 
of  corn,  therefore,  unless  it  be  counterbalanced  by  a  great  ad- 
jditional  demand  for  labour,  (and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will 
take  place),  may  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  labourer. 
Mr  Malthus  further  remarks,  that  from  theory,  and  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  hundred  years,  it  appears,  that  a  free  im* 
portation  of  corn,  however  it  may  reduce  the  average  price,  al- 
ways produces  great  and  sudden  fluctuations,  by  which  the  la- 
bours is  inevitably  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience  and  dis« 
tress.  The  period  of  our  greatest  importations,  was  from  1792 
to  1805 ;  and  by  the  year  IbOI,  the  price  was  almost  tripled. 
In  the  short  period  from  179S  to  I8tt3,  it  rose  from  50s,  to 
1188.,  and  fell  again  to  56s.  On  these  grounds,  Mr  Malthus 
concludes,  that  the  free  importation  of  corn  will  lower  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  and  will  also  occasion  much  greater  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  corn ;  and  that  in  these  circumstances,  a  great  ad*> 
ditionai  demand  for  labour,  of  which  there  is  little  probability, 
wUl  be  necessary  to  counterbalance  to  the  labourer  the  fall  in  its 
money-price;  and  the  increasing  fluctuations  also  which  may  be 
expected  iu  the  price  of  corn. 

With  regard  to  the  oth^  classes  of  the  community,  he  thinks 
the  effects  would  be  different,  according  to  the  nature  and  source 
of  their  revenue.  Of  those,  for  example,  who  live  upon  the  pro- 
fits of  stock, — the  farmers,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  free  importation,  and  consequent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  corn ;  and  Mr  MalUius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  system 
must  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the  manufacturer.  The  great 
trade  of  every  country  consists  in  that  extensive  exchange  which, 
takes  place  between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  of 
which  society  is  mainly  composed;  and- such  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  com  as  deteriorates  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  and 
landholders,  must  occasion  a  falling  off  in  their  demands  for  ma- 
nufactures. The  loss  of  agricultural  capital,  and  the  decline  of 
rents,  will  in  this  manner  speedily  affect  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
and  in  the  end  will  check  the  progress  of  industry,  and  of  com- 
mercial wealth.  This  diminution  of  demand  for  manufactures, 
Mr  Malthus  assures  us^  has  been  already  fell,  in  consequence  of 
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the  loFses  to  wliicli  tlie  farmers  have  been  exposed  ;  and  nndeir 
a  free  importation  of  com,  all  these  injurious  effects  willj  he 
imngines,  become  more  permanent  and  extensive. 

With  respect  to  the  landlords,  the  next  class  to  which  Mr 
Mahhus  directs  his  attention,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  they 
must  be  injured  by  a  diminution  of  rents;  and  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  the  landlord's  rent  is  a  clear  addition  to  the 
national  wealth ;  and  that  a  diminution  of  this  rent,  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  pYice  of  corn^ 
is  a  general  loss,  which  every  member  of  the  community  is  in- 
terested to  prevent.  He  here  repeats  Dr  Smith's  theory  re^ 
specting  the  peculiar  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour ;  be- 
cause, alter  paying  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock, 
its  produce  still  leaves  a  surplus  behind,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  landlord  under  the  name  of  rent. 

The  stockholders,  however,  and  all  those  who  live  upon  fix- 
ed salaries,  would,  he  admits,  unquestionably  benefit  by  the 
free  importation  of  grain.  Considering  corn  as  a  genera!  mea«> 
sure  of  value,  a  fall  in  its  price  woyld  be  followed  by  a  re* 
duction  in  the  price  of  all  other  articles.  Money  would  thu3 
become  of  more  value,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  received 
a  moniod  inc  me,  would  be  undoubtedly  improved.  Mr  Mal- 
thus  calculates,  that  if  corn  were  to  fall  to  50s.  per  quarter,  mo- 
ney lv)rrowed  at  5  per  cent,  ten  years  ago,  would  now  in  reality 
pay  f  0  per  cent ;  or,  taking  it  at  60s.,  the  difference  between  a 
standard  price  of  60s  and  80s.,  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed t»  permit  importation,  would  be  equal  to  a  rise  in  the  valtie 
of  mor:ey,  of  about  33  J  per  cent.  Estimating  it  at  only  20  pet 
cent,  he  reckons  that  on  40  millions,  the  sum  annually  due  in  tnis 
country  to  the  national  crcflitorSj  this  reduction  in  the  price  of 
corn,  and  of  all  other  articles  in  consequence,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  additional  interest  of  8'millions ;  and  to  this  extraor-^ 
dinary  generosity,  ns  he  terms  it,  towards  the  stockholders,  he 
has  only  this  objection,  namely,  that  the  additional  money  thus 
levied,  would  be  taken  from  the  income  of  labourers,  manufkc-^ 
turerB,  and  landlords,  already  diniinished  in  proportion  to  the 
degradation  which  the  reduction  in  thcS  price  of  corh  had  oc^ 
casioned  in  the  general  standard  of  value. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  principql  reasons  on  which  Mr  Mahhud 
concludes  that  it  is  wise  and  politic  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  bread.  We  think  they  are  insuflUcient^ 
Tl*^  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions,  is  a  calamity  with 
which  every  country  is  unfortunately  too  familiar ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  faihiers  and  corn- dealers  are  exposed  to  the  injus- 
tice and  violence  of  the  people^  who  would  willingly  compel 
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dleoi  to  aeH  their  coaxunoditiefl  At  a  reduced  price.  In  this  emtf« 
try»  boweveii,  matters  are  i]ow>  entirely  rererted.  Theftbond- 
aDce,  and  conseouentl  v  the  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
the  eril  for  wbicn  we  have  to  provide »  and  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  farmers^  not  content  with  the  power  of  freely  disposing 
of  their  produce,  are  now  apr^ying  for  a  Wta  restrain  ihe  con- 
sumer in  hk  choice  of  a  iparket.^  At  w^  know  of  no  principle^ 
however,  whichi:in  a  season  of  scarcity,  warrants  a  forqiUe  re* 
doqtion  of  price  in  fiivctur  of  the  consumer ,^  we  ai^  equaDy  at  a 
loss  to  cohceife  upon  what  priociple  we  are  warranted^'  during^ 
a  season  of  plenty,  in  ai^ifictally  raising  th^  price  in  fiivour  of 
the  landed  propria  or  or.&rmer.  To  pass  a  hcW  f<$r  the  purpose 
bf  raising  the  price  of  bread,  is  in  efwct  to  ux  the  cpmtnercial 
|ind  manufacturing  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  pro^ 
j)rietor— to  lay  tlie  profits  of  stocky  and-  the  wages'  of  labour 
tinder  coAtribiidon,  for  a/dnd  to  augment  the  rent  of  the  Jand« 
lords.  To  such  experiment,  we  are  decidedly  aterse ;  because, 
howcrer  phusiUe  tiiey  Inay  appear  under  the  disgfike  of  inge*. 
tiious  theories,  we  think  they  tend  to  unsettle  all  the  great  pnn* 
dples  of  commercial  policy.  .  , 

;  With  r^rd  to  the  pmiliar  circnmstances  of  this  cpnntry^ 
mm  which  Mr  Malthas  draws  his  chief  reasons  in  &votn*  of  re* 
Btriction?,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe^  either  that  Our  agricuU 
ture,  howeter  it  may  be  che<^«d  for  a  time,  wiQ  permanent! vii 
^line  iinder  a  system  of  free  importadon,  or  that  we  shall 
^ver  be  brought  into  an  exclusive  dependence  on  France  for 
supplies  of  grain.  The  ricimty  of  tne  two  countries,  which 
be  states  as  one  important  re^on  for  such  de^iendence,  how^ 
ever  it  may  facilitate  their  mutual  connexion,  will  never,  inde- 
pendent of  other  circumstaqces,  occasion  an  exportation  of  «ub« 
sistence  from  the  oqe  to  the  other.  The  agriculture  of.  France 
i^s,  no  doubt,  of  late  years,  owii^  to  the  aboKtion  of  local  r&* 
ttrictions  and  tyramfies,  and  to  other  important  reformationa 
introduced  by  the  I(evolutt<Hi,  made  rapid  progress  $  and  a  large 
surplus  for  exportation .  hitf  been  the .  necessary  result  But 
France  $|i  in  some  degree  a  comipercial  and  mamifacturing,  as, 
^ell  as  an  ttgricultdral.countrjf }  and  as  industry  is  improve<l,  and 
commercial  capital  increasies,'  her  surplus  subsistence  will,  in 
^me^  be  rec^uired  for  the  svippbrt  of  her  own, industrious  manu* 
$u;tarers.  8tich,  indeed,  is  the  natural  progress  of  every  pros*, 
itperous  comuiunityi  which  possesses  alternately,  in  cpn^quence 
of  the  successive  improvement  of  itfi  agriculture,  and  of  its  .com«^ 
4oerce».  a  superabundant  supply  eiliier  of  subsistence  or  of  ma* 
l^uTactiires :  And  for  thin  general  reason,  which  we  cannot  now 
sitop  to  explain  more  fpUy,  we  think  it  extremely  unlikely  thai 
France  will  ^ver  become  a  great  exporting  country.  The  r<i3tr ic*** 
roL  XXIV.  NO.  48.  1 1 
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4icim  which  Mr  Mtkbtn  ststes  to  have  been  lately  impoaed  on  tn^ 
portation,  virheo  wheat  rises  to  a  prioe  equal  to  4<9a.  per  quarter^ 
.plainly  imply,  indeed,  an  apprehension  rather  of  a  defidenC 
^hati  of  a  superabundant  produce*  In  a  truly  agricukuralcoon** 
•try»  no  such  law  could  ever  be  passed ;  as  its  produce  iniist,  in 
M  cases,  so  far  exceed  the  demands  c^  the  population -at  home, 
jlhat  the  |^eat  difficulty  will  be,.to  find  a  stiiubie  tnarketabroadi 
and  its  circumstances  must  be  entirely  changed,  before  it  eaa  be 
thought  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  t£  monopolize 
iufflhe  produce  of  the  soil  for  domestic  tme. 

rolaiid,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  all  respects,  an  agricul- 
tural country.  It  possesses  neitlw  capital  nor  industry;  and 
its  produce  exceeds,  out  of  all  praportiaai^'  the  wants  ot  the 
consumers  at  home.  There  is  titUe  demand  for  labour;  so 
that»  though  the  pnodnce  of  the  soil  could  anaintain  a  &r 
greater  population^  no  emplojrmeni  k  proyided,  by  .which  the 
WW  inhal^itants  could  e«m  their  resnective  shares  of  the  6nbaist-> 
€Bce  necessary  for  their  support*  In  the  present  stite  (^  the 
country,  without  commercial  capital,  and  without  any  demimd 
for  labour,  no  equivalent  can  ever  be  }urovided  by  the  mass  of 
the  population  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  aiarkets  of  ridi  manufaeturtng  countries,  that  Uiis  eiptt* 
valent  can  be  found.  To  those  Gountrie»»  therefore,  the  surplus 
subsistence  of  the  agricukural  country  will  necessarily  be  seat  | 
and  commerce  and  agriculture  will  thus  respectively  profit  by 
this  mutual  Mchange  of  their  produce^ 

America  also  is,  and  will  probaUy  ccmttnue  fof  a  csntury 
to  come,  a  great  agricultural  country^  Her  surplus  produce 
exceeds,  in  all  cases,  the  wants  of  her  inhabitants ;  and  tl 
is  accordingly  exported,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactimis  of 
countncs,  in  which  capital  and  iiMUstry  have  made  gieadt  i 
progress/  With  America,  therefore,  and  the  North  of  Eo* 
rope,  Great  Britain  has  long  carried  on  sat  extensive  exchsnge 
of  manufactures  for  the  rude  produce  of  tbe  soil ;  and  diongh 
she  may  occasionally  procure  grain  foom  Franoe,  her  great. 
.  depend^M»  for  a  regular  supply,  nmst  still  be  on  those  agri» 
cultural  countries,  whose  subsistence  is  exported  because  there 
are  no  inhabitants  to  consume  it  at  hornet  and  not  mi  a  oom« 
aercial  and  manufacturing  country,  where  the  prograea  of  cm- 
pital  and  industry  affords  a  standing  encouragement  to  an  in- 
crease of  population,  and  where  exportation  eqfM  not  take 
place  to^any  great  extent,  Without  such  a  rise  of  price  as  would 
occasion  discontent  and  alarm  at  home. 

/  We  confess^  therefore,  that  the  notion  of  our  becoming  de« 
pendent  on  France  for  a  supply  of  subsistence!  which*  seems  so 
much  to  alarm  Mr  Malthus,  aj^iears  to  iis  to  be  quite  cfaioi^ 
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rical.  We  mft)^  bdieed  become,  or  ratheir  remain^  depehdent^ 
far  part  of  our  subsistence,  on  the  great  agriculfural  coitfltries 
within  our  reach;  and  thqr,  in  like  manner,  will  remain  de- 
pendent on  our  commercial  country  for  a  supply  of  necessary  ottt* 
nufactures.  But  in  this  mutual  dependence,  which  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  nature,  we  see  no  ground  for  apprehension^  It  may,  in^ 
deed,  be  violentiy  intermpted  by  means  of  #ar.  Such  a  catastro* 
phe  is  within  the  compass  of  pombility ;  although  those  who  iitaa* 
^ine  that  our  rulers  wiH  qliarrel  with  every  nation  #kh  which  ft 
is  their  interest  to  agree,  musr  estimate  their  discretion  at  a  very 
low  rate.  But  in  any  event,  we  bold  that  we  are  not  warranted^ 
on  such  vague  apfNrenensions  and  possibilities  of  evil,  directly  to 
infringe  the  great  principles  of  commercial  policy*  Although 
speculative  men,  letting  loose  their  fiincies  upon  fiiturity^  may 

.  devise  plausible  statements  full  of  alarm,  we  do  not  think  thai 
these  theories  afiord  any  safe  role  of  practice ;  and,  far  less,  thfiit 
ther  warrant  tis  in  rashly  tampering  with  the  price  of  tbe  deoes-^ 

.  saries  of  life. 

If  We  once  interfere  to  regnlate  martcets— -if  we  once  entef 

.  upon  such  a  course  of  penloils  legislation^— Iwwhat  new  prind-^ 
•pie  do  we  mean  to  regulate  our  future  prciceedffngs  ?  At  present 
com  is  abundant  and  t^heap ;  and  we  are  called  upon  for-an  ar- 
tificial .rise  of  price*  But  suppnsidg,  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity 
and  a  high  pride,  that  we  are  m]tiired,  by  a  dt^eontentcd  and  in- 
furiated populace,  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  th^ 
price,  what  sntisfiactory  answer  can  be  made  to  this  apparency 
jost  demand?  When  corn  wai  abundant  and  cheap,  we  passed 
a  law,  for  tbe  purpose  of  rectifying,  to  the  landholder,  tne  evil 
of  too-low  a  price  \  and  when  com  is  scarce  and  dear,  what  rea* 
son  can  we  offer  for  infusing  to  redress  the  still  more  grievous 
evil  oi  a  high  price  f  Pormeriy,  indeed,  we  m?gbt  have  replied^ 
that  the  freedom  of  trade  was  a  sacred  principle  which  we  dared 
not  presume  to  ^late — that  both  justice  and  public  liberty  gave 
every  man  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  to  the  best  advantage— 
and  that  airrestrictions  were  pernicious^  eVen  to  those  in  whose b#» 
half  diey  were  imposed.  But,  after  passing  a  law  fur  the  pHir- 
pose  of  raising  the  price  of  bread,  we  can  no  longer  ihaihtain  th]« 
commanding  tone  of  moderation  and  justice :  We  can-  no  Idfiger 
even  cmoae  reason  to  the  fury  of  a  misguided  popakM;  Ab* 
ether  emct,  which  necessarily  results  from  measures  of  diis  96rr^ 
hi  that  Government,  by  tampering  with  tlfe  price  of  |>rOYis{onfi» 
becomes  responsible,  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people^  fair  all  subsequent 
variations  of  price ;  and,  in  tbe  event  of  scarcity,  the  suiFeringa 
of  the  community  are  universally  ascribed-  to  its  malodministra- 
aion.  .  All  conficknce  in  its*  purity  dr  wisdom  is  thus  shaken*-- 
the  people  are  apt  to  become  turbulent  and  discoDtented-^-the 

lis 
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^eods  of  d()n^8t]C  dissension  are  sown-^tnd  time  abne  is^neoei* 
iary  to  brin^  to  maturity  the  bitter  fruits. 

urse  with  those  states  on  whidr  we  depend 
should  ever  be  intermpted,  Mr  Malthus 
r  with  the  most  formidable  erih.    But  we 
^t  seepticd*  on  this  point  f  and  the  most 
resolvmg  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  would 
what  is  the  propordoa  of  imported  com  to 
\  of  the  country  %  and,  Uty^  in  what  pro« 
tuatesy  acoordinff  as  the  supply  is  either  di- 
]»    If  we  had  £is  iitformation^  we  could 
extent  the  supply  at  home  would  be  dimi* 
'the  usual  qnanntiefr  from  abroad,  and  also 
old  be  raised  by  the  deduction  of  this  sup- 
,  however,  that  no  data  exist  for  answer- 
estiaiis  with  precision  \  1  jf,  because  we  can 
irate  account  of  the  aroount  of  our  domes- 
E^i  because  we  hate  no  princ]|die  by  which 
^e  can  discover  the  exact  rdatioi>  between  the  price  and.  the 
supply*    In  these  drctanstances,  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
vears  supplies  us  with  (lerhaps  as  near  an  apbroximatioft  to. this 
important  tiruth  as  we  csn  hope  to  obtain.    Ever  since  the  year 
1783j  this  country  has  depended  for  its  support  on  smppliee  of 
imported  ccirn  ;  and  ui  the  year;1810,  the  cjusn^tily  of  floor  and 
wheat  imported  amounted  to  1,4*54 y906»  quarters  f-^tfae  qaan« 
tity  of  an  sorts  of  grain  to  2,100,940  quarters.    Immediately 
alter  this,  however,  owing  to  the  combined  hostili^  both  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  aS  foreign  supplies  were  suddemy  checked  ^ 
sind  in  1811  and  1812,  the  quantity  imported  did  not  cKCced 
t200,000  quarters. 

Here  then  waa  the  very  crws  realised  which  Mr  Makhos  so 
much  dreads  r  And  what  were  its  consequences  2-«a  very  great 
(icardty  of  provisions,  no  doubt ^— a  very  high  prioe-*«nd  a  most 
Kevere  pressure  OQ  the  labouring  dassesi — but^  after  all,  not 

rtertjban  has  often  been  produced  by  an  accidental  ftiUure  of 
dooiestic  sapphr ;  and  against  ihxt  calamity  it  is  not  eten 
asserted  fbat  we  snail  be  protected  by  a  system  e^  restricted  ioh 
portatioBt  Ibyf  it  is  evident  thai  we  shall  be  far  less  able  to 
provide  iigainst  il^  when,  by  a  mend  discontinuance  of  trnpor- 
latioQ  w#fl6aB  hive  diseouraged,  in  the  agrieutturalr  ooauitnesy' 
tile  i^0tfdar  growdi  of  that  surjdus  upon  which  we  may  thus  be 
fbrcecTto  make  an  unes^Meled,  and  coiisequei^y  an  ineflbctnal 
demand*  Why  dien  shodd  we  prohitrit  the  importation  of 
com,  and  Uius  throw  away  the  advantages  of  piesent  dieap- 
"ttflls,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  calamity  which  ttpeiianci^ 
1  not  to  be  i&tolarablet  and  to^^ich  we  shoU  be  eq^i% 
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subject  nticler  ihe  restraints  proposed,  aMiou^k  from  a  difler^' 
«Dt  csaosd  ?     We  restrain  the  importatipn*  o?  ootrnt  that  we 
may  not  be  dependent  on  foreigner  for  breadi  and  tbftt  they 
aiay  not  have  it  in  their  power  suddenly  to  diminish  our  teip« 
|dy  of  subsistence ; — whUe  it  appears  that  aR  the  evQs  whidi 
we  apprehend  from  such  dependence,  may  equaDy  arise  from  a 
deficiency  of -domestic  produoef  a  calamity  incident,  an  a  moA 
•ea>ecial  manner,  to  a  system  of  restricted  importation.     Mf 
Makhus  indeed  asserts,  tliat  the  distresses  of  that  year  (If  1S}» 
would  have  assumed  a  ruinous  aspect,  *  if,  from  the  veiy  great 
*  extension  of  cultivation,  daring  the  four  or  five  preceding 
^  years,  we  bad  not  obtained  «  very  great  increase  of  average 
^  produce. '     We  know  not  upon  what  grounds  he  asserts  that 
our  average  produce  had  increased  so  much  during  the  four  ia 
five  previous  years.    But,  however  this  fact  may  stand,  it  is  ob« 
vious  that  the  demand  for  imported  com  had 
time  declined ;  for  in  the  year  1810,  as  we  hai 
com  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  2 
ters.    This  Uien,  is  the  exact  case  which  Mr  1 
— a  country  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of 
auppltes  sttddeniy  interrupted.     We  have  Jiad  < 
caiacnity ;  and  we  findt  tnat  it  is  in  no  respect  d 
produced  by  a  deficient  crop,— an  evil  against  w 
restrictions  will  be  found  to  afford  any  securitv 
short,  that  aH  those  expedients,  for  averting  ui 
according  as  they  secure  the  community  on  certai 
thers  propoitiotmUy  defenceless;  and  in  thesedroum^tances,  if  we 
look  merely  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  all  our  present  advanti^ges,  ^nd  trust,  for  the  fbture^ 
to  the  natural  course  of  events. 

In  stating,  that,  from  the  year  1792  to  1^5,  the  period  of 
our  greatest  importations,  the  price  of  com  has  b^n  liable  to 
greater  fluctuations  than  before,  does  Mr  Maltbus  consider^ 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  in  the  mean  time  decided^ 
ly  fallen  in  Uie  markets  of  Europe       ^   '    -   ' 
therefore,  in  the  pride  of  com,  to  u 
been  partly  nominal  i    The  price  of  < 
<]uantily  of  it  has  exchanged  for  agre 
ver;  not  altogeilier  because  its  own  va 
because  the  value  of  ^old  and  silver 
variations  in  the  nomind  vahie  be  se 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  real 
:^hose  fluctuations  of  price  are  by  no 
experience  of  the  last  century. 

in  dbe  view  exhibited  by  Mr  Malthus,  of  the  effects  of  a  !o\f 
firjce  of  com  on  the  wifges  of  .labour^  he  enters  into  jseveral  re^^ 
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fioein^tof  ^hUAk  lead  -  hloit  we  Uimk»  to  idme  ratber  ttttig^ 
conoluiioQ^  i  fer  if  his  reaMaiDgs  be  juat^  ui  abundance  aod  low . 
pricfs  of  proyfeions  would  in  all  cases  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  ta- 
Dourer,*— while  a  scarcity,  with  its  necessary  attendant  a  high  pricey 
wpwid  be  an  advantage*  Ever  since,  the  publication  of  Smith's 
Work^  it  has  indeed  l^en  a  commonly  received  doctrine,  that  the 
average  price  of  corn  r^|tulates  the  rate  of  wages.  The  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  determined,  it  is  said,  by  the  circumstances  of 
tbe.oountry  in  which  he  is  placed ;  aqd  is  comfortable  or  other- 
tvise,  according  as  U  is  advancing,  stationary,  or  retrograde.  It 
is  not  affected  by  a  change  in  the  money  price  of  com,  which 
always  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  money  price  of  la- 
lK>m* }  and,  by  this  means,  the  power  of  the  labourer  in  pur« 
<jl)a«ng  necessaries  is  the  same  as  before.  But  Mr  Malthus  ap- 
pfMirs  to  .push  this  principle  to  a  greater  length ;  ^r  he  main- 
tains, that  a  hi^  rt^oney  price  of  corn  gives  the  labourer  the 
fsame  command  over  the  necessaries,  and  a  greater  command  over, 
the  luxuries  of  life*  Now  we  have  always  understood*  that  wh^ 
fsom  rose  in  price,  it  was  only  that  part  of  the  .labourer's  wage» 
which  was  converted  into  corn,  that  was  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  the  circumstance.  A  tis^  in  the  price  of  com  was  always 
said  to  be  followed,  by  a  corr^ponding  rise  of  wages, — in  other 
wprds,  by  such  a  >  rise  as;enaUed  the  labourer  to  consume  the  . 
same  quantitv  of  corn  as  before:  .13ut  it  was  never  understood, 
though  Mr  Mttkhus  now  seems,  to  maintain  this  doctrine,  that 
this  rise  of  wa^Qes  added  to  his  power  of  purchasing  other  arti- 
clin ;  nor  ^e  we  awaice,  indeed,  of  any  principle  on  which  so 
ftartling  a  theory  can.  be  supported. 

To  sho^  that  the  low.  price  pf  pix^yisions  does  not  necessari* 
)v  imply  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  Mr 
Malthus  refers  to  t)ie  circumstances  of  various  countries,  bpth  of 
^rope  and  of.  A^if^  i-<-where,  tluHigb  provisions  are  cheap,  the 
labourer  is  in  extreme  misery.  But  we  rather  think  that  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  in  th^  countries,  is  the  effect,  and  not 
the  causes  of  his  pqyertjr*  Provisions  are  cheap,  because  the 
jabourer  has  not.whetewitbal  to  purchase  them*  There  is  little 
liemand/or  labour ;  it  is  of  course,  poorly  rewarded  j  and  provi- 
sions naturally  ^U  to  the  level  of  the  labourer's  circumstance 
aioce^  at  a  liigfaer  price^  the  supply  could  not  be  coDsumefl.  So 
far«  Uierefore,  from  tlie  price  <»^s\|bsistence  regulating,  in  those 
counti^es,  the  wages  of  labour,  we  rather  apprehend  that  it  is 
the  wagep  o(  labour  vibick  aSect  the  price  of  subsistence.  In  a 
rich  co^un^rcial  9puntry,i  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  conti- 
liually  increasing  demand  for  labour ;  wages  are  high ;  and  i^ 
)iigiier  prine  of  cor^  U  neces&osy  to  proportion  the-consumptioa 
t9  ^t^  supply.    But  if  by  rneanes  of  restrictions  oa  the  im^iiQitiii. 
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tion  of  com  into  tliis  country,  tbe  suppfy  were  diminished,' 
will  it  be  maintained,  that -any  rise  of  wages  would  enable  tbe 
labourer  to  consume  tbe  same  quantity  as  'before  f  If  the  gene^ 
ral  supply  is  diminidiedi  will  not  each  man's  share  be  also  dt* 
minimed ;  and  wiH  not  the  labourer's  condiiibn  be  in  tliis  re- 
ject deteriorated,  inasmuch  as  be  wiU  not  be  able  to  command 
tne  same  supply  of  neeessarkto  as  ibrmerly  f 

Respecting  the  connexion  supposed  to  subrist  between  thei 
•money  price  of  com  and  the  wa^  of  labowr,  we  confeis  indeed 
that  we  have  always  had  great  doubts ;  and  to  tfaost  who  maiti-^ 
tein  this  doctrine,  e^en  in  its  old  exfent«  we  wouM  propose 
the  fc^owin^  very  simple  considerations^*  Com  rkes  in  price^ 
because  it  is  scared:  But  wages,  we  are  tdd,  rise  in  propov- 
tionj^^and  for  what  purpose?  Is  it  that  the  labourer  shalt 
be  enabled  to  consume  tbe  same  quantity  as  before  ^  This  a 
impossible.  No  rise  of  wages  wiH  enable  him  to  consunto  the 
aame  quantity'of  a  scarcer  commodity.  When  *  the .  supply  of 
eom  is  diminished,  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  muit  be  consuinedi 
and  the  price  rises,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  tbe  labourer  OQ 
-shorter  allowance.  Nowi  w^do  not  well  see  why,  in  these  civ^ 
cumstances,  bis  wages  Ahould  rise  with  the  price  of  provisions^ 
or  that  iheysh^kild  be  even  tegalated  by  their  bVersigenrioe^ 
which  must  always ^lepend  on  their  plenty  or  scarcity;  anafirom 
those,  therefore,  who  maintaiki  the  opposite  doctrine,  we  should 
be^lad  to  have  an  explanatioifof  the  difftcultv  here  stated.       i 

There  is  indeed  another  principle,  through  the  medium  of 
which,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  price  of 'provbions  may 
Indir^y  aflect  wages.  Mr  Malthos  has  explained^  with  a(b 
mirable  perspicuity,  the  influence  of  what  be  calU  the  pre^en^ 
tive  check  to  population  >  and  where,  from  improved  habits,  the 
kbourer  wilt  not  raatry,  until  be  can  command  a  certain  pot«- 
tion  of  comforts,  it  is  obvious  that  wages  must  vise  to  this  leveh^ 
as  a  continued  supply  of  labour  will  not  be  provided  oa  lower 
terms.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  the  supply  of  subsistence  to  be 
considerably  diminished,  from  whatever  cause,  and  idle  labourer 
still  to  retain  his  former  habits,  tliose  who  are  married  and  havc^ 
cbildrai,  will  be  reduced  in  their  circumstances.  iViarriage  wiE 
thua  be  discouraged  $  and  population  will  decline^  until  it  beara 
the  same  rielation  as  tbrmerly  to  the  diminished  supply  of  sulv 
sistence ;  after  which,  the  wages  of  labour  wiU  rise,  and  tbe  )a^ 
bourer  will  live  in  tbe  same  comfort  as  befora  In  this  way,  tl^ 
price  of  provisions  may  be  said  not  exactly  to  regubitet  Mt  in^ 
directly  to  influence  the  wages  of  labour :  And  is  Inere  not  a  riskt 
after  all,  that  if  we  persist  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
COTAf  it  will  be  by  such  a  process  that  we  shall  bceame  hide* 
pendente  of  foreign  countries  for  support  2  It  is  quite  certain^ 
ifaa^  if  we  refuse  assistance  from  abroadi  our  domestic  si^lgr 
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inust  serve  our  popuhUooi  but  may  we  hoU  lay  mt  t^  <x^  ] 
periinentst  decrease  our  population  to^oor  diminished  iiOppty  of  ' 
aubtistence,  in  pbioe  of  increasing  our  subsistence  la  pcopot^ 
tion  td  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population  ? 

Th^  theorV  of  Mr  Malthus,  respecting  the  public  aiipuitaii(8» 
we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  That  they  will  be  be^ 
nefited  by  the  low  price  of  corn»  is  indeed  sufficiently  obHouk 
Biit  we  eamiot  see  that  this  is  an  unfair  advantage,  or  that  go« 
vernment  displays  any  eictraordinary  gmerpsUj^  |o  the  stodt(« 
holder 9^  by  permitting  the  free  importation  of  corn. ,  The  con- 
trad  which  subsists  between  these  two  parties,  is  ibr  a  Certain 
aum  of  taoi^y }  and  it.  if  duJ^  fulfilled  When  the  moniey  is  paidi 
however  tha.priq^  of  corn,  or  of  any  othg^r.ooipniodity  mav  hap^ 
fmi  to  var^.  We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  preprietv  of  hold- 
ing  a  fall  in  tb^  value  of  corn  to  be  synonymous  widi  a  rne  in 
Che  value  ^  money.  Money  may  go  mrther  in  the  piirchase  f^" 
oommoditieSf  either  from  an  increase  in  its  own  valued  or  frofii 
m  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  pilrcliased.  Bni^ 
^en  the  efiect  is  produced  by  the  last^  it  i^  si!ire]y  ipaccarate 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  first  of  those  cauaes ;  and  it  is  t]be  more  nece^ 
isary  to  attend  to  those  distioctidns,  as  the  siifcgect  is,  so  intriqate 
la  itself  that  the  least  itant  of  precision  is  sure  to  involve  i^  in 
complete  obseuri^  and  confusion. 

^'-^We  bavfi  onlv  furUier  to  add,  that  although  we  have  no  dottlijt 
of  llie  iievera  snock  which  Ae  agriculture  of  the  coimtry  hsa 
austaine^t  from  the  recent  fall  of  prie^,  nor  of  the  sufferings  df 
the  &rmer8  and  landholders  in  consequence — and  although  we 
tnay  be  even  convinced  that  they  woulcl  be  relieved  if  the  prices 
wece  forciblv  raised,  we  really  cannot  take  those  considerations 
«s/any  tufltiRoadoii  of  the  measure  lately  adopted.  We  do  not 
Ibink^  thai  the  great  knass  of  thef  oommuoity  should  be  taxed  f(rir 
the  benefit  or  mief  oCthe  landed  propHeiors  and  farmers,  or  even 
fer  theefnxumra^Bi^enttif  agriculture.  The  price  of  com,  as  it 
is  fix^d  by  the  vpltintary  contract  of  th^  bu^er  and  the.  seller, 
•  tve  oonsider^to  be  the  natural  standard  b^  which  the  agriculture 
-of  the  country  should  be  regulated.  If  it  rises  above  this  siand* 
jard-^  cukivation^is  extended  to  lands  of  which  the  produce  at 
ithb  standard  price  will  not  repay  the  original  cost,  these  lands 
^ugit  to  lie  waste.  There  isno  demand  in  the  countn  for  com 
«t  ao  high  a  orice  as  will  admit  of  their  cultivation,  if  agricul- 
^reUE  bacK,  and  the  supply  of  subsisteQce  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  .demands  of  the  countr},'  the  standard  price  will  rise,  and 
the  prngresa  of  cultivation  will  soon  correspond  to  the  wants  t>f 
the  people.  According  to  our  notions,  in  short,  there  never  was 
^  a  more  koHe  afarm,  than  that  a  nation,.noted  for  c<'tpital,  industry 
and  enterprise,  should  blindly  pursue  trade  and  mi!mu£x:tures«t 
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die^foqiense  of  agriculture— in  other  words^  sbonld  be  tmxious- 
^Ttpn)vic|H>g  A  supply  of  luxurieSt  and  be  in  the  mean  time 
atarving  for  want  of  necessaries. 


AniXIV^    TraclSi  on  the  Spirit  ^f  Conjttesif  the  Liberty  of 
the  PresSi  C(m$tituti(m$  e^  MiHist^fial  HespomiblUty^     Bjr 

jt  Visit  to  Paris  in  IS\^    By  Joitw  Scotr 

y<^es  (9U  a  Journey  through  Trance.    Uy  Moses  BiR^ut^bs:; 

NAPOLEON  Buonaparte  is  once  more  at  Paris, 
It  is  not  yet.  twelve  months  since  the  sorreuder  of  that' 
caijUal  to  an  army  commanded  by  the  greatest  Sovereigns  of 
£urope»  and  composed  of  dwelters  in  every  country,  irom  thd 
Rhioe  to  the  Wall  of  China.  Tlie  same  Prussians,  Bavarians^ 
\Viitjemberger8,  &C.  who  had  marched  under  Napoleon  to  the 
attack  of  Moscow,  shared  under  Alexander  the  honours  of  it 
triumphal  entrv  i^nto  Parts.  That  prediction  of  Rousseau,  that 
Tartars  sbouid  oe  enc^ped  in  that  city,  which  was  thought^ 
and  pn>bably  w^  lU;  him  a  nri'ianthropical  rant,  was  titeratty 
verified.  Bashkirs  showed  the  hideous  features  of  the  Mongol 
race  in  die  ye^^  for  the  first  time  since  the  irruption  of  Atiila 
and  his  Huns.  Bands  of  <^ssaclcs  protected  the  prof^ertV)  and 
restored  the  liberty  of  the  commercis^  cities  of  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam ;  and  thousands  of  them  were  huucd  in  the  most 
brilliant  promenades  of  the  capital  of  France. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  Miltenninm  seamed  to  dawn  upon 
Europe.  *  The  Lioq  and  the  l.amb  lay  doMm  together. '  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Talievrand,  watt 
to  restore  those  hopes  of  liberty  with  which  the  French  kcrolutioa 
liad  opened,  but  which  had  seemed  to  be  for  ever  blasted  by  th^ 
rage  of  af?archv,  and  the  oppressions  of  military  despotism. 
His  Imperial  l^aiesty  was  afflicted,  and  almost  shocked,  that 
the  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  should  claim  the  Crown  of 
France  by  hereditary  right,  or  by  any  title  but  that  which  hte 
derived  from  a  constitution  framed  by  Buonaparte's  Senate^ 
when  they  were  surrounded  by  Riis^^ian  bayotiets  1  The  moit 
extravagant  speculators  of  Paris  employed  their  authoriQr  to  re^ 
press  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Imperial  Demagogue,  ^he  same 
great  Monarch  became  the  Patr.^n  of  Liberty  throughout  tbe 
world.  Indignant  at  the  lukowarmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
,lhe  great  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  maide 
the  moKt  strenuous  exerticms  immediately  to  abolish  all  trafBck 
Ja  slaves — within  the  torrid  2one«    As  a  Roman  Emperor  had 
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presented  a  [diiiosoplier  with  n  city  of  GunjiatiH^  to  tlie  8dbj4t«r  • 
of  an  experiment  whether  Plato'^s  Repubhc  eould  be  re^lhgiKl^ 
so  Alexander  presented  the  Pavs  de  Vatid  to  bis  deser?iiig  ahd 
enKgfatened  preceptor*  Colonef  La  Harpe.  He  could  not  en* 
dure  the  idea  that  any  district  in  Switzerland  should  again  &B 
under  the  anthority  of  the  Republics  under  which  it  had  ikwriih- 
od  for  centuries.  The  Czar  of  Muscovy  exeited  aU  his  ambo- 
rity  lo  check  the  despotkni^  and  to  remi  tbe  ambition  of  the 
Senate  of  Bern. 

In  the,  mean  time,  a  sort  of  treaty  was  huddled  up  at  Paris, 
It  was  signed  within  a  month  after  the  occupation  of  that  ca- 
pital. As  might  be  expected,  it  stipulated  nothing  distia^v 
but  the  continental  frontier  of  France,  and  the  colonial  cessioils  • 
of  England.  All  that  could  provoke  the  puUic  temper  in 
France,  or  disarm  the  Government  of  England,  was  to  be  im* 
mediately  performed.  Having  thus  exasperated  one  of  theae 
countries,  and  duped  the  other — while  both  were  snbtantnlly 
laid  aside, — the  military  Sovereigns  adjourned  to  a  more  cMve- 
nient  season  tlie  partition  of  that  immense  booty  which  they 
held  in  their  hands.  The^r  took  care  that  the  Jubilee  shouki  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  unavoidable  squabbles  about  the  division  of 
the  spoil.  They  appointed  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna, 
composed  i^ominally  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  at  Parir, 
of  France  and  England,  and  even  of  Sbain  and  Portugal  j*« 
but,  as  all  uien  of  commoo  sense  originally  saw,  influenced  on- 
ly by  those  Powers  whose  vast  armies  occupied  the  territories 
which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  arrangemept,  and  equivalent, 
and  compensation,  and  indemnity,  and  of  all  the  other  oper»- 
tions  designated  by  the  various  terms  which  the  ingenious  po- 
liteness of  modern  times  has  substituted  instead  of  robbery. 
There,  when  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  or  the  mask 
of  magnanimity  was  thrown  off, — when  Statesmen  were  to  act, 
who  hud  hidierlo  aHowed  Emperors  to  talk,  the  conquerors  of 
Poland  and  of  Finland  would  revart  to  the  ftiaxims  of  solid  and 
practical  policy.  There,  it  wouU  not  be  difficult  to  re-estaUish  the 
very  ancient  go^d  understanding  between  liber^  professions  and 
selfish  conduct.  h\  theory  it  would  be  allowed— in  pubUc  with 
a  grave  face,  in  priv^e  with  a  compassionate  smile-— that  ail  na» 
tions,  great  and  small,  had  ediuil  rijjhts.  Justice  would  be  own- 
ed  to  be  the  most  excelloot  or  all  thmgs.  But — those  admirable 
principles, — sublime  and  sacred  as  they  are, — enforced  by  law,— - 
consecrated  by  religion,  are  unfortunately  not  applicable  to  tlit 
present  corrupt  condition  of  humwi  affairs  I  They  are  etemaBjj^ 
true,  and  eternally  inapplicable.  It  would  indeed  be  childish*! 
ne&s  and  imbeciiitv,  in  any  single  State,  to  beggar  and  exbaost 
hcvsdf  by  their  acfoption,  while  all  others  were  growing  ric^aq^ 
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powdrfiilbf  their  vtdatkHE).  This  last  argument^  the  refuse  of 
ev^  practiodi  politician  in  every  desperate  case,  with  which 
eytr?  state  i«  snre  to  supply  every  other  in  abundance,  had  in- 
deed often  been  urged  by  Lord  CasUereagh  in  defence  of  our 
late  valuable  commerce' on  the  coast  of  Africa;  though  in  his 
last  great  Aland  on  that  Subject,  against  a  visionary  administra* 
tioD^  it  Imd  ohiy  influenced  the  Seventeen  Members  of  the  House 
«f  Commons,  who  formed  his  glorious  minority.     * 

It  would  have  been  singular,  even  if  it  had  remained  a  mere 
siatt^  of  speculation,  that  during  the  feasts  of  the  summer,  or 
the  cabak  of  the  winter,  none  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  appear  to 
hf^TQ  thrown  away  a  thought  upon  that  Terrible  Personage  who 
had  so  lately  ceased  to  be  the  imperious  master  of  most  of  them» 
and  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  few  who  escaped  his  yoke. 
It  caiviot  be  i^ecessary  to  remind  any  of  our  readers,  that,  in 
virtue  of  a  convention  executed  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  Aprils 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Marslial  Ney  and  Caulincourt  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleoo,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  retain  the  Imperial  title 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Elba : — That  Maria  Louisa* 
should  retain  the  same  title,  with  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Pla- 
centia  and  GuasCala,  to  be  inherited  by  her  son  : — That  all  his 
iomily  should  retain  the  titles  of  Prince: — That  about  80,000/. 
per  annum  should  be  settled  on  him,  payable  by  the  French 
treasury,  of  which  one»ha]f  was  to  be  settled  on  his  wife  in  case 
of  her  survival  ;-«and  that  in  consideration  of  these  conditions, 

*  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounced,  for  himself, 
^  his  succe^ors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  for  all  the  members 

*  of  his  Family,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  dominion,  as  well 
^  to  the  French  empire  and  thekin^om  of  Italy  as  over  every  o- 

*  tber  country.*  These  Articles  the  Allied  Powers  guaranteed, 
«md  engaged  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  by  France.  On 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Oastlereagh  acceded  to  this 
convention,  as  far  as'it  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  Elba  and 
Parma  on  Napoleon  and  Maria.  But,  probably,  because  Great 
Britain  had  never  acknowledged  either  the  Imperial  dignity  of 
Napoleon,  or  his  Sovereignty  over  France,  Lord  Castlereagh 
declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  seems  to  have  sa* 
crificed  to  that  diplomatic  punctilio^  the  advantage  of  being  one 
of  the  parties  to  whom  Napoleon  renounced  the  crown  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  comequentW  the  dhreet  right  of  enforcing  that 
fltodamentat^ndition,  as  &r  as  such  right  arises  out  of  the  con-r' 
veo(ion»    *      . 

When  the  secret  history  of  the  nq^odations  which  passed 
from  the  20tfa  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April,  is  disclosed  to  our 
jfMentjf^  the  fiiotivea,  if  sot  the  reason^  <Hf  thia  singular  con^ 
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Mention  may  be  understood.  At  the  momeDt  of  itft  pcMicatioay 
«U  its  conditioiMif  bucretpeeially  the  place  of  hii  fesidoMe^  «ab> 
cited  univenftl  astonishmeoL  This  Mmtimemt  wm  etprested  fa^ 
meB  of  1^  parties  imd  conditifm^  from  the  most  cekbnUad 
ilateaxnen  of  England  to  the  porteiv  of  Vienna ;  and  the  feomer 
inigbt  have  eacpressed  them  as  openly  as  the  latter  dkl^  if  dM|f 
had  not  been  silenced  b^  the  most  obvious  consideraliastt  ef 
pmdence.  The  isfaiad  of  Elba  appears  te  have  been  Smt  (at 
least  publidy)  sn^ested  bv  Marshal  Nej.  It  is  said  that  Boot 
naparte  original^  demanoed  Car/u^  which  was  refused  aa  to» 
valuable  a  possession,  under  the  ludicrous  pretext  that  hia  feA 
dence  there  might  disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  Turii^  /  The  iakoil 
to  which  he  was  sent  united  every  property  which  Boonaparta 
could  Imve  desired  for  new  plans  of  ambitioo.  Its  small  mim 
and  population  disarmed  jealousy,  and  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  retreat.  It  contained  an  impregnable  Ibrtrcss,  capa» 
ble  of  bein^p:  defended  by  a  handbil  of  faithful  soldiers*  It  was 
within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  coast  of  Italy,  even  then  dreads 
ing  ffae  yoke  of  her  old  masters^  Hicough  Italy  and  Switaex^ 
iand,  comnmnications  with  the  French  army  might  be  openci 
thiDUglii  unsuspected  obanneis  $  aud,  in  the  long  line  of  the  Mm 
and  Uie  Jure,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  intercept  theasi.  .The 
^listance  frpfa  the  coast  of  France  somewhat  dimipiftbcd  the  t^ 
di&ty  of  watching  the  port ;  and  he  was  near  enough  io  Pn^ 
ipence  for  such  a  sudden  enterprize  as  his  :atuatioii  idlowed*  Jtf 
the  globe  had  been  searched  for  that  residence  in  whidi  Napo- 
Uotk  was  most  dangerous  |o  France,  all  sagacious  searchers  must 
have  pointed  to  Eba. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  who  took  a  part  in  that  (blibei»* 
tion,  will  not  astonish  those  wlu>  know  them:  But  it  is  not  ao  easy 
to  comprehend  the  acquiescence  of  such  men  as  M.  TaUqrHmd 
and  M.  Pozto  de  Borgo  i  men  certainly  of  distinguished  talents, 
and  &miliar]y  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Napolecm«  Pefw 
haps  indeed  it  may  one  day  appear,  that  thev  were  both  o^ermled. 
Perhaps  in  the  noise  of  triumph,  and  in  the  eageroiss  to  canv 
die  main  point,  every  contingent  danger  was  overiobked  i  mi 
in  die  insolence  of  victory,  a  prostrate  enemy  rai^ht  be  deafuasd* 
The  parade  of  diaap  magnanimity  which  distinguiiAd^  son^ 
Sovereigns, — the  family  connexmn  of  others  with  the  Hcfxiaed 
Smperor, — the  remains  of  habitual  deference  firom  thum '  al^to 
their  late  master,  probacy  contributed  to  iheir  acquieacttiee  hi 
khe  plan  which  he  had  st^^ested,  or  which  he  had  approved. 
The  anxiety  of  aQ  to  prevent  the  bbodshed  which  Uie  pvoieiH 
gation  of  unceruin^  might  stillproduce,  was  a  oagnmemlaMf, 
and,  within  certain  limits^  a  ref^onaMe  ground  of  aucioo.:  it 
was  thought  propa*,  perbaps|  u>  give  a  decent  da^piise  ttf^ 
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condiiQt of  ^  MiEinludjor  Matvhak  wboted^  b^tntfad  him,  &M 
ii  t««aottflbIe  aatisftdkm  to  the  scruples  bf  the  iifanhftk^  wh^y 
thcci^  without  persond  fittecfaiiebtciT  polkioaiotiiMiexioti;  #em 
SMAooiaiA  bjr  the  niilitaty  Ttrme  of  fidelity  to  htm  fwm  trheii 
tliey  hud  aecepted  oommaiHL  Forty  thotiMKid  acddiers,  in  th^ 
me^UMMrfaoed  <rf'  6oi>taindbleau,  end  pipobalily  tUr^  more  ia 
^le  prbvinoes  ou  the  Loire^  still  showed  symptoms  of  attflcbi> 
^ent  Co  their' chief;  iiregiihurt  indeed,  etfid  floetusting,  some* 
4ines  appeering  to  be  suspended,  but  et  other  tiiues  seeming  to 
bft. capable  of  being  kindled  into  a  terrible,  flame*  The  dispo^ 
attioiis  of  Souk  were  more  than  suspected;  and  it  is  nowknowa 
tfaast.he  fought  the  bsEttk  of  Toulouse  with  a  foil  kuowittdge  of 
the  dianges  at  Paris.  These  miliary  fears  might,  indeed,  jus* 
tify  the  purchase  of  Napolcoa'a  abdication  at  a  liberal  prices 
Bat  th^  do  not  account  for  the  choice  of  his  residence. 

The  sudden  and  apparendy  complete  change  in  the  opinion 
of  the  army  as  well  as  of  the  people,  which  foibwed  the  abdica- 
twD,  is  a  svmptom  of  the  character  of  Frendimen  and  of  ar^ 
smeit  wUda  desemes  mudi  more  reflexioiV  than  we  can  bcetoir 
«a  it^  though  we  shaQ  presently  say  a  few  wordson  the  suijjeeC;--^ 
He  who,  ten  uuxiths  beibre,  had  seemed  the  oadispiited  Sovereign 
cf  France^  who  a  week  before  seemed  to  retain  thse  enthuatnstte 
a£Ex:tian  of  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  now  condintad  by  four 
foreign  officera  to  the  plaee  of  embarkalKM»->-HiQnoliced  during 
4lie  first  part  of  his  journey— and,  during  the  latter  part  of  ity 
pioteotsd  by  a  foreign  esoort  from  destructicm  by  the  p(q>uiaee 
of  Provence*  Every  opponent  yielded  to  the  Bourbons.  Gai^ 
sot,  whh  the  garrison  of  Antwerp,  proclaimed  their  submis* 
asen^  and  exempUfied  it  by  the  surrender  of  that  fortiCBS,->-^«bove 
lA  oAer  conquests  the  ot^ect  c£  national  pride  and  poticy* 
Diavoost  acknowled^jed  the  authority  of  a  prinoe,  before  wbosi 
he  was  sure  to  be  accused  by  the  people  of  Hamburgh*  ^  Soulty 
who  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  Royal  Family^  by 
lib  inanlting  proclamations  against  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  evinc- 
*cd|  ,by  his  tardy  adhesion^  wnt  tbe  torrent  was  too  strong  eves 
ioBt  him  to  resist  The  restoratiou  of:  the  House  of  Buurixm^ 
had  every  character  of  an  unanimous  juational  act.  Louis 
XVIIL  might  almost  wonder  where  his  enemies  had  fl^,  aud 
where  his  friends  had  been  so  \cmg  hiddeB.<^All  seemed  to  be 
sdlegiance,  and  ^abike,  and  triumplu 

Zedous  royabsts  considered  tbe  eitampIaoC  a  restoration,  arid 
ite  tendancy  to  atrength^i  the  inviolable  Rights  of  Kings,  as 
more  d^  euiScieDt^  to  compensate  fcMr  the  concessions  to  hbertv 
whidi.  circumstances  had  extorted,  and  from  many  of  which 
nsore  fortunate  circumstances  might  gradually  release  the  Sove- 
reign.   The  fnandft  of  libertyy  full  of  appi  diensions  aixd  scru- 
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)>Ies,  (as  they  must  efh*  6e  till  they  cease  to  deserve  tb^  name)* 
were  still  delighted  with  the  hope,  that  some  institutiaaB  fevoon- 
fibie  to  freedom  were  to  compensate  for  the  evils  of  the  Revo«» 
lution.  AH  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of 
joy  at  this  utiion  of  legitimacy  and  liberty,  which  promised  io 
perpetuate  the  benefits  of  that  long  stru^le,  and  to  close  its  su& 
ierings. 

Napoleon  appeared  to  be  universally  forgotten— except  hff  some 
English  travelers,  whose  restless  and  rambling  cariosity  led  them 
•to  his  retreat,  ^ome  idle  societies  still  discussed  the  question, 
whether  he  ongfat  to  have  fallen  by  his  own  hands  ?  as  questioos 
of  tyrannicide  were  formerly  agitated  in  the^cbools  of  Jjcclaina- 
tion  at  Rome.  That  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  are  ftiH  of 
candour  to  the  powerful,  and  of  severe  justice  to  the  fallen^ 
boasted  of  their  previous  insight  into  his  character,  and  declared 
that  they  had  alwavs  despises  him  as  a  mean-spiritfd  coward. 
Others  listened  witn  interest  to  the  account  of  his  own  summing 
up  of  the  ar^ments  for  and  against  suicide  a  few  days  before 
he  left  Fontainebleau,  which  he  conduded  with  a  declaration  the 
most  singular,  in  the  degree  of  inconsistency  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  manner,  of  any  perhaps  ascribed  by  history  to  esc* 
traordinary  men  at  critical  moments—*  Et  d^aillcurs  je  rt€  suis 
•  entieremettt  depourvu  de  tout  Bentiment  religieux ! '  His  convier* 
tations  at  Elba,  with  persons  in  every  sense  of  the  word  distin« 
guished,  then  amusing,  are  now  become  important.  He  ad*> 
niitted  that  he  had  consented  to  order  poison  to  be  given  to  a 
few  of  the  patiehts  in  the  hospital  at  Jaffa,  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved*  He  predicted,  that  the  Bourbons  nmst  perish  if  they 
•got  nothing  for  France  in  the  scramble  for  spoil  going  on 
at  Vienna.  He  said  that  France  contained  a  martial  voo^ 
Ami  half  a  million  of  men  trained  to  arms ; — that  a  hurricane 
would  rise  firom  the  centre  of  France  which  would  again  tear 
Europe  firom  its  foundations.  The  worst  part  of  his  converea* 
tion,  was  his  allegation  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  the  cxe« 
cudon  of  the  Dae  d'Enghien,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  xe« 
maining  Bourbons,  by  Tallevrand-— of  whose  character,  defec« 
tive  and  &ulty  as  it  is,  atrocity  forms  no  element.  In  all  these 
conversations,  wandering  and  unequal  as  they  were,  displaviog 
both  a  strange  ignorance  and  an  unaccountable  knowledge,  there 
appears  a  general  character  of  incoherency — ascribed  at  the  time 
to  a  mind  disordered  by  reverses — but  now,  with  the  oomoia)- 
tary  of  events,  more  probably  imputed  to  tlie  agitation  of  dar^ 
ing  projects,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  to  conceal  them.  If  some 
of  his  visitors  felt  any  degree  of  that  ascendant  which  hp  con^ 
stantly- exercised  over  those  who  approached  him»  it  ia  moft)- 
hcDoorable  to  their  is^^bility  thao  discreditable  to  their  jo^ 
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ttient,  that  adversity^  however  merited,  lent  an  additional  power 
to  his  coramanding  character ;  and  they  are  certaiuh  Ule  very 

Eersons  who  may  be  expected  to  resist  nim  mo9t  boldly  in  the 
our  of  his  strength. 

Very  soon  after  Buonaparte's  arrival  at  Elba,  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  closdyf  were  convinced  thai  he 
Btill  harboured  projects  of  ambition,  and  that  he  even  serioody 
meditated  a  return  to  France*  of  which  he  often  jestingly  spoke** 
We  have  the  best  reason  for  believing,  that  these  accurate  f^* 
servers  did  not  conceal  their  conviction  from  the  principal  gd^ 
vemments  of  Europe*  especially  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  Indeed,  from  the  condition  of  some  of  them^  it  waa 
impossible  that  their  opinion,  with  its  reasons,  should  net  have 
found  its  way  to  the  British  Government.  It  is  not  our  busi-^ 
ness  to  inquire,  in  what  country,  or  by  what  ministers  (we  do 
not  say  statesmen)  information  relating  to  this  subject  was  re^ 
ceivcd  with  "indifference  and  neglect,  if  not  with  scorn.  The 
large  remittances  of  money  made  to  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,— the  preparations  made  by  him  to  a^^emble 
men,  under  pretence  ot  the  differences  between  that  country  and 
their  ancient  sovereigns  at  Bern,— bis  arrangement  of  quarters 
for  several  hundred  French  officers  in  his  pay^  are.  said  to  Imsre 
been  communicated  by  the  Swiss  Government  to  the  Great 
Courts,  withno  otherthanamostmischievouseffectontheirpolicy. 
In  the  villages  around  Paris,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Iiake 
of  Geneva,  the  violet  was  the  secret  sy  mbol  bv  which  they  denoted 
their  chief,  and  recognized  each  other.  Iney  wore  rings  ci  a 
.  violet  colour,  with  tne  device,  *  Elle  reparaitr%  au  printems. ' 
When  they  asked  *  AimeK  vous  la  violette  ?  *  If  the  answer  wag 
*^  Oni, '  they  inferred,  that  the  answerer  was  not  a  confederate. 
But  if  the  answer  was,  *  Eh  bien,  *  they  recognized  a  brother* 
initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  they  completed 
his  sentaice,  *  J^le  reparaitra  au  printems.  *  These  secret  sym- 
bols, less  important  for  their  professed  purposes  of  secrecy,  toan 
as  a  romantic  garniture  of  conspiracy,  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination,  and  peculiarly  adapted  in  that  respect  to  the  <^»- 
racter  of  Frenchmen,  had  been  employed  a  twelvemonth  b^re 
by  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  royalist  then 
aounded  any  man,  of  whom  he  entertained  hopes,  by  saying* 
^  Deli. '  If  the  answer  was,  *  vrance, '  the  recognition  of  prin- 
ciple was  reciprocal  and  satisfactory. 

M.  Ferrandf  an  old  bigot  of  despotism,  made  a  minister,  in 
France,  for  no  apparent  merit  biit  the  extravagance  of  his  monar« 
chical  opinions,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  department  of  the 
Pott-offioe,  has,  since  the  landing  of  Buonaparte,  publicly  said, 
tSut  he  had  /ead  the  whole  project  in  t^ie  letters  brojken  oprn  at 
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lis  office  !  The  seizure  of  the  correspondence  ok  Lord  Oxford^ 
though  it  is  said  to  have  produced  no  discoTerjr  more  {interest* 
in^  tfaan  that  letter  of  Excelman  to  Joachim^  was  a  proof  of 
the  suspicions  of  the  FVencb  Government ;— though  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  Lord  Oxford  was  chosen  as  bearer  of  so  ma- 
ny letters  to  Italy » and  information  given  pf  tbeir  numbw  to  d^i 
poKce,  as  a  fak«  scent  to  ^ert  the  attention  of  that  Govenn 
.  ment  from  die  real  channeb  of  communication* 

The  universality  of  the  opinion,  that  Napoleon  was  not  idle  at 
Elba,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  proved  than  by  the  foDbwing  paa^* 
sages  of  a  middling  book,  entitled,  *  Essai  snr  la  RevQlutioa 
Francaise,*  in  three  volumes,  published  at  Paris  m  January. 

*  L'oDscure  rehraite  de  Napoleon  pent  devenir  celetNne  oomme 

*  iHtHfh^me.    Dans  Phnmble  Lemnos  reposerent  long^tema  oi- 

*  sivcs  les  fleches  auxqudles  etoient  attache  lea  destios  de  TVoye.^ 

*  CVs/  au  Monargt4e  qui  preside  aux  destinies  de  la  France  ;  cqi^ 
*■  auat  Smeveruins  qui  stipideut  en  ce  moment  la  paix  et  le  repos  du 

*  monde  qtiil  apparttent  de  prevoir  et  de  detoumer  ce  danger  «• 
^  lahnanij  Unidis  qtiit  est  possibte.  *    Vol.  iii.  p.  S 1 5* 

*  Qu^il  soit  desormais  dans  sa  solitude  libre  des  foi^eused  pa»» 
stons — S'il  etoit  vrai  qu'fl  negociat  avec  elles,  qtik^il  attendii  le  re- 

*  tmirdelajt/tttmeetlajavittrdeseoenemens! Leshommes 

*  jujttcs  aiment  it  croire  que  ce  soup9on  est  suscH^  par  les  haines 

*  trop  merrt&s  qui  le  poursuivent.  *    Ibid.  p.  SJ6. 

The  bad  rhetoric  and  puerile  mythology  of  tftis  writer,  are  a 
toIeroUe  proof  that  wbnt  he  saw  must  have  been  obvious  to  mos( 
men ;  and  the  whole  character  of  his  book  sufficiently  proves  that 
lie  was  let  into  the  secret  of  no  party.  Earlyin  January,  offers 
are  understood  to  have  been  received  by  M.  olacas,  the  fiivour- 
ke  of  Loub  XVilL,  to  disclose  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Buonaf>ftrte.    It  was  treated  with  contemptuous  silence^  ^ 

In  defiance  of  every  public  reason  for  precaution,  as  weB  as. 
^f  all  thrjse  secret  warnings  of  danger,  tne  Allied  Powers  pro-^ 
deeded  in  their  most  offensive  projects  of  dismemberment.  The 
British  Government  made  varions  arrangements  which  indicated 
l9ieir  expectation  of  a  long  peace.  The  Bourbons  seemed  to 
clumber  at  the  Thuilleries,  aniidift  the  brilliant  gaiety  of. profound 
security,  which  restored  Paris  to  her  antient  place  as'^the  sfeat  rf 
the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the 
atrodous  projects  ascribtd  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  thepeO'' 
pie  of  all  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  rjt^ 
nees,  partook  the  confidence  of  their  Sovereigns,  which  they  ve-^ 
ry  naturally  ascribed  to  a  thorough  knowleoge  that  no  dftogaf. 
existed ;  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  delightful  hope  of  a* 
long  tranquillfty,  during  which  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
Civilii^atioa'  woUid  insensibly  corr^t  much  of  the  €fvil  met&atedy' 
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ind  in  part  coasnmmaied^  by  partilioning  p^inc^  Even  the 
Voice  80  loudly  raised  .in  the  British  Parliament  on  behalf^ 
Justice,  was  an  indication  of  that  calm  in  which  alone  sucll  4 
voice  can  be  heard. 

In  a  moment  the  hurricane  broke  out  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
landed  at  i^mi^s  in  Provence,  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  day  qr  two 
before  Lord  Castlereagh  entered  London,  considering  himself 
^  having  completed  the  new  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  about  to 
ireceive  mose  plaudits  of  his  majonty  which  were  to  attend  fai^ 
jMcific  triumph.  The  journey  of  Buonaparte  (For  the  military 
term  inarch  would:  be  mis^plac^ed)  from  Cannes  to  Pari%  wa^ 
without  parallel  in  history,  tmd  much  beyond  the  limits  pf  pro- 
bable fiction.  Every  soldier  si^nt  against  liim  joined  hid  force* 
Where  resistance  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  threaten^,  it  waii 
disarmed  by  the  sound  of  bis  voice.  The  ascendant  of  a  victo- 
rious leader  over  soldiers ;  the  talent  of  moving  armed  multi? 
ludes  by  a  word  $  tbe  inextiilguishable  attachment  of  an  army 
to  him  in  whom  its  glory  is  concentrated  and  embodied^  were 
never  before  so  briHiantly  and  tremendously  exemplified*  Civi-» 
iLscd  society  was  never  before  so  terribly  warned  of  the  force  of 
those  military  virtues,  which  are  the  greatest  of  civil  vices.  lu 
twenty  days  he  found  himself  quietly  seated  on  tbe  throne  of 
France^  without  having  spilt  a  drop  of  blood.  The  change  ha4 
no  reseinbltoce  to  a  t^volution  in  an  European  country^  wher^ 
great  bodies  of  men  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  autho- 
rity, and  where  every  body  takes  some  interest  for  or  against  poli- 
tical my  tadon.  It  bad  nothing  qf  the  violence  of  a  popular  revolt* 
It  was  a  bloodless  and  orderly  military  sedition.  In  die  levity 
with  tvhich  skuthbrity  was  transferred,  it  bore  some  resemblanco 
to  an  Oriental  devolution.  But  the  total  absence  of  thoee  great 
characteristic  features,  the  murder  or  imprisonment  of  princes^ 
destroyed  the  likeness.  It  is,  in  shorty  an  event  of  which  th« 
scene  cpuld  have  been  laid  by  a  romance  writer,  bold  enough  to' 
have  imagined  it,  in  no  other  time  fUid  country  than  France  in 
the  year  1815.  How  it  could  have  occurred  in  that  time  and 
country,  is  the  question  respecting  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
fjffer  ft'jw  observations,  but  blefoce  we  make  any  attempt  to^ 
wards  an  answer  of  a  more  general  and  refined  sort,  it  is  neces- 
luuy  to  say  something  on  ine  (juestion^  '  How  came  Napoleoa 
to  bHeft  with  the  means  of  leaving  Elba  ?  '—which  rehires  more 
immediate  consideration^  and  surely  admitSy  as  mucn  as  it  un« 
|larioa^ly  requires,  a  plain  and  short  answer. 

Whether  the  Convention  of  Fdhtainebleau  Was  wise  or  neoesr 
cary^  is  not  an  open  question.  It  wa^  made.  The  &ith  o^ 
Europe  was  pledged  to  its  observance;  and  no  consideration 
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could  have  justified  its  violation.  The  breach  of  it  must  adier 
have  disgraced  or  disgusted  the  French  Marsbak,  who  were 
substantially  its  guarantees.  It  might  have  produced  an  expIo« 
sion  in  the  French  army,  known  to  be  in  a  most  inflammable 
state.  Perfidy  towards  so  memorable  a  person  must  have  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  on  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind  :-^it 
must  either  have  perverted  the  conscience,  or  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  all  Europe;  and  it  would  have  transmitted  the  infamy  of 
the  actors  in  such  a  scene  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  characters  as 
hidelible  as  those  which  must  preserve  his  name.  Whether  the 
contract  was  foolish  or  wise,  there  never  was  any  which  it  was 
more  necessary  to  observe.  Only  one  policy  could  be  con- 
ceived;— religiously  to  observe  the  treaty,  and  rigorously  to 
exact,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  by 
Napoleon.  The  grand  stipulation  on  his  part  was  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Cj'own  of  France.  In  this  stipulation  was  con- 
tained an  engagement,  that  he  would  do  nothing  which  could 
endanger  the  new  Government  of  France,  or  disturb  the  tran- 
.quillity  of  that  country.  He  evidently  bound  himself  to  consent 
to  every  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  give  effect  to  his  re- 
jiunciation.  Now,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  stated, 
that,  among  such  measures,  the  first, — the  most  important, — that 
which  comprehended  every  other,  consisted  in  the  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  his  quitting  Elba,  or  at  least  to  afford  the 
most  perfect  security  against  his  reappearing  in  France.  The 
right  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  employ  such  precautions,  so  clearly 
arose  from  their  duty,  that  he  could  not  with  the  least  shadow 
of  plausibility  have  complained  of  its  exercise.  Such  a  com- 
plaint  would  have  been  an  avowal  of  bad  faith.  No  unnecessary 
restriction,  indeed,  no  act  of  disrespect  or  discourtesy  wouM 
have  been  excusable.  Every  indispensable  precaution  ou^t  to 
have  been  firmly  and  frankly,  though  with  all  ppssible  decorum^ 
communicated  to  him,  after  measures  had  been  taken  to  render 
.  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  or  evade  it.  The  residence  of 
avowed  diplomatic  agents  at  Elba  would  have  facilitated  such 
measures ;  and  the  omission  of  that  establishment  must  have 
arisen  from  a  very  puerile  fear  of  its  being  thought  humiliat- 
ing— if  not  fi-om  (what  we  should  rather  not  believe)  a  mu- 
tual jealousy  whicn  made  the  powers  of  Europe  suspect  each 
other  of  intriguing  with  the  deposed  Emperor.  .  In  plain  Ent- 
ghsh,  they  ought  to  have  watched  him,  without  attempting 
to  cheat  him.  They  are  sai^  to  have  done  precisely  the  r^ 
verse. 

The  Government  of  France  publicly  resisted  the  payment 
of  his  stipulated  pension,  under  the  miserable  pretext  tnat  they 
were  not  parties  to  a  convention  to  which  they  owed  the  un* 
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disputed  posdession  of  the  kingdom.  Tbey  s^e^frated  his, 
private  property,  and  that  of  his  family,  vdthout  any  coloor  of 
Hiw  and  justice  Considered  as  against  him,  these  measures 
were  odious,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  effectual.  The 
appearance  of  a  poverty  unjustly  sufiered  by  him  who  had  yes- 
terday commanded  the  treasures  of  Europe,  created  a  feeling  int 
his  favour.  The  success  of  such  enterprizes  as  he  could  execute^ 
depended  entirely  on  his  personal  qualities,  and  could  not  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  by  having  or  wanting  thirty  or 
finty  thousand  pounds.  Every  payment  of  his  pension  receiv-* 
ed  by  Buonaparte,  would  have  been  an  oath  of  allegiance  by  h&m 
to  Louis  XVIIL  The  impression  of  such  circumstances  on 
armies  and  mobs,  is  much  greater  than  in  reason  it  ought  to  bet 
Perhaps  few  things  would  have  tended  more  to  disenchant  hid 
character,  and  dispel  the  illusion  of  his  superiority.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  punctual  honesty  towards  a  mortal  enemy,  wotild 
have  been  a  great  source  of  credit  to,*  and  a  considerable  mark 
of  cc^scious  strength  in,  the  Bourbon  Govemmcnfit.  Even  thtf 
ground  which  it  would  naturally  have  afforded  for  the  residence* 
of  a  faithful  Agent  at  Elba,  would  have  been  no  contemptible 
advantage. 

The  secrets  of  the  Con^^ress  at  Vienna  are  not  yet  made 
known  to  the  world.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they 
hesitated  about  executing  the  article  which  related  to  Parma  ; 
and  that  (however  incredible  such  imbecility  may  appear)  they 
manifested  an  expectation  of  being  able  to  persuade  Napoleon 
to  remove  voluntarily  to  a  residence  more  safe  £br  Europe,  but 
fatal  to  all  his  own  hopes.  Instead  of  taking  such  measures  as 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  resist  justifiable  restraint^  they 
appear  to  have  apprized  him  of  plans  which  must  have  been 
most  alarming  to  him,  without  using  a  single  previous  med$iire 
of  common  prudence  $  and  in  the  fullest  expectation  that  tbia 
man,  of  whose  pride  and  ambition  and  impetuosity  they  had 
apoken  so  justly  and  so  strongly,  would  patiently  and  tamely 
wait  their  pleasure,  and  expect  the  moment  when  they  thought 
fit  to  execute  their  plans.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
them,  that  he  might  escape  as  an  adventurer,  in  order  to  ensure 
his  not  being  carried  away  as  a  prisoner. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  duty  of  watching  the  issues  of 
Elba,  ought  to  have  been  more  especially  pertofmed  by  the 
Trench  marine.  But  it  was  a  very  dangerous  service  to  com- 
mit to  them.  The  fidelity  of  the  French  navy,  and  especially 
of  the  Toulon  fleet  to  the  Bourbons,  was  more  than  suspected. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  was  a  measure  capable  of 
making  a  very  mischievous  impression  in  France^  whether  tt' 
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Were  eontidefsd  as  m  act  of  tyramical  rigout,  or  as  nrftnptattt 
•(  fear.  .  Hve  dot^  could  Hare  been jperfornied  easily,  efibctual- 
fy^  and  saMy,  by  England  ak>ne.  (Jan  it  then  be  true  that  dur 
>)aTaI  Officers  in  the  Medilerraoeftn  had  no  instructions  to  de* 
tain  BiK>naparte,  even  if  they  met  him  out  at  sea,  ekearly  mak« 
itog  for  the  French  coast  ?  Tt  has  even  been  said,  though  that 
be  incredible  and  unnecessary,  that  our  ships  haK)  positive  or* 
^rs  not  to  slop  hioi*  Witf  there  be  now  found  a  single  man 
In  Europe,  to  say  that  Porto  Ferraio  ought  to  have  been  a  day 
without  two  or  three  British  frigates  in  the  harbour,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  constantly  resident  accredited  agent,  avowedly  with 
ike  purpose  of  ensuring  the  performance  of  Napoleon's  engage-^ 
nents  ?  *  With  this  simple,  obviously  necessary,  and  afbsolute- 
ly  inoffienave  precaution,  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  with  a  suflS* 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  published  ill  a  London 
newspaper,  appaiendj  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Neil  CampbeB  (  and  we 
fepublish  it  here,  bodi  to  illustnite  die  subject  of  our  reasonia^,  and 
from  a  sense  of  jiaatice  to  the  high  duuracter  of  that  gkUaac  aad  da* 
serving  officer^ 

*<  From  this  period,  onftit  the^as9emhtifl|r  of  the  Cbngtasaat  yBammf 
Buonaparte  evinced  the  rreasest  predilecooa  fortbecoMtant  parsapal 
presence  and  society  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell  ^lu^tke  discmaooiu,  fyi..tf 
the  Allied PotoerSf  toudUng  kisjiduint  sihuUf<m^  and  ike  arrang^menU  rf 
the  Italian  States^  $eeineato  momken  his  dmnberinf  pamoM^  and  create 
rancour  in  his  tnindf  and  he  evident^  alienated  hinuelfjrom  the  hoKts 
he  had  hejare  cubivattd  ttdth  the  Britith  Resident.     Buonaparte's  rest* 
lessness  and  dissatisfacdon  with  his  situation  at  Elba  daily  increased. 
About  diis  dme,  several  of  his  relations  and  old  friends  arrived  at 
Elba  from  the  Continent  i  and  a  frequent  intercourse  commenced  be^ 
tween  hiro,  Italy,  te.  {via  Le^orn,  Florence,  Sec.);  and  he  evr 
dantly  shewed  Sir  N.  Campbell,  that  his  company  was  not  so  ac- 
ceptahk  as  formerly.    Under  these,  and  other  circumstances^  which 
eannat  at  present  be  dischsedf  Colonel  Campbell  found  it  expedient  oc^ 
.casbnally  to  visit  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  behig  the  better 
enabled  to  watch,  ascertain,  and  communkate  to  hts  Govemuitnt, 
and  its  functionaries  on  the  Continent,  such  intrigues  and  ramifie** 
tions  of  Buonaparte,  as  might  be  carried  forward,  and  which  It  was 
impossible  to  do  by  a  constant  residence  at  Elba ;  and  there  is  reasam 
to  bdieoe^  that  he  did  netJaU  toreport^from  time  to  timet  vAatapjpmr^ 
ed  to  him  deserving  of  notice^  as  tioeU  on  the  Continent  ae  in  £/&!••«* 
It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  even  this  exposition  of  the  foots- 
ing  on  which  be  was  at  Elba,  will  evince  the  injustice  of  the  dts* 
graceful  language  in  which  the  public  prints  have  indulged,  in  attri« 
'  huting  to  him  a  situation  which  he  would  have  scorned  to  hold,-— « 
power  which  he  did  not  possess, — and  a  negligence,  which  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  military  life  most  decidedly  contradicts :  Nor  will  die 
judgment  of  a  discerning  puUic|  ascribe  to  an  iosuUted  individual^ 
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ctent  foroe  td  eorer  tits  )fui£Dg»  would  have  been  Kterally  m^ 


It  aeemsy  indeed*  that*  with  this  precatttipn^  be  eould  haw 
/escaped  in  no  other  manner  tlian  sin^lv»  and  in  a  fishji^-boat^ 
^eo  if  the  vigilance  of  the  British  refudent  had  sh^berra  soffi* 
.cient]^  to  allow  bi$  escape  at  all.  We  ^hall  doubtless  be  told  in 
due  tiinet  why  such  precautions  wer.^  omitted.  Till  ikat  expla^ 
jiation  be  given— till  we  hear  what  myi t^ous  ohstacdes  preventr 
;ed  thejkd^ion  of  measures  of  pri^ejice  so  very  obvious,  the 
world  will  Deliei^  that  all  the  dangers  jurith  which  we  are  threat* 
ened,  and  all  the  evil  which  we  may  su^r-?T^e  new  desolatioii 
wfait^  may  arise  from  French  .victories— the  terrible  tboogh  in* 
ferior  mischiefe  which  must  result  from  Fr^ee  beinc  eonquered| 
if  that  ei^nt  be  po^sihle-r^e  waste  of  happiness,  (Hdviiiz£|tion| 
of  morale,  (to  say  nothing  of  blood  and  treasure)  which^nust  at- 
tend a  proUracted  strug^e,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  criminal 
^pineness,  or  the  almost  frantic  security  of  the  British  adminir 
Mn^n.  We  VMist  npt,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  absurd  re- 
sorts preiralent  ia  Frwcc^  s^hicb  ascribe  to  vs  the  intention  of 
iotlsng  kKOe  Nap<^6on4o.9^lxiteacivil  war.  AH  those  who  have 
just  fled  from  France,  d^cribe  this  as  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  ooniimm.j»eople^  It  will  contribute  somewhat  to  swell  that 
ionrentoof  pre{|udiGe  and  aqlipatby  again^  Ei^andj  which  have 
ariaenfriom  toe  thousand  fime  and, absurd  r^^mours  that  have 
been  propi^gated  durtnsr  the  last  twenty  years,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  sMsyy  foqgosten,  ana  wo]uld  be  4iM<tMn* 
ed  if  they  were  now  distinctly  rcnfwed,  but  which  have  kli 
behind,  as  their  permanent  ^lect,  4  general  hatved  of  the  Bri- 
tish name.  This  ntmoar,  false  as  it  most  40e|tainly  is,  oan- 
not,  after  all,  be  said  to  be  tife  mo^t  ab^rd  of  pofnilar  ramows^ 
ipr  even  quite  so  absurd  as  ^hat  cpnduct  on  the  part  of  stales- 
men  for  which  it  professes  to  account  {t  is  nemarkable  that 
the  sapie  opinion  is  maintained,  whether  it  be  beiieved  or  -not* 
by  the  higher  i^ias^  oif  F^pnchmen — by  the  Royalists,  not- 
■fvithatanding  the  gradtude  of  the  Kin^  to  ]Snghmd,  and  his 
•hapesfromnprin^iture — and  by  Nwoleonists,  thoifj^h  it  may 
aaem  strange  ihat  (h^  $h<;#ld  thus  deriye,  from  so  impure  a 
•ource^  the  event  wbicli  ba^  (complele^  fulfilled  ^ei{*  yirishes. 

fo  tttuated,  tfue  means  of  preventrng  bis  departure  from  Elba  f*— the 
signal  for  wbtcht  bs^  Cc^oael  Camf^ell  been  on  the  spot,  woaldhav^ 
been  hit  tmpHsonment,  and  conseqi^ent  deprivation  of  all. means 
of  previeof  report  to  Government*  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  tha^ 
*iCoIoneI  Campbell's  absence  from  Elba,  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte*^ 
departure  from  it,  was  as  short  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  p^< 
ibrmaoce  of  the  public  duty  on  which  he  was  then  emplo^^  ^ 
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Bat  both  these  partieg  guard  their  speculations  bv  the  salvo, 
that  the  English  Government  venturea  on  this  Machiavelian  ext 
pedient,  on^  because  they  thought  the  success  and  resteradon 
of  Napoleon  to  be  impossible  $  and  that  the  only  consequence 
pf  it  woqld  be  a  civil  war,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  strength, 
and  to  crush  the  rival  industry  of  France.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  said  that  the  Netherlands  would  be  secure  from  an  invasion, 
which  Louis  XVIII.  himaelf  must  have  attempted  as  soon  as 
he  ceased  to  fear  his  own  army  more  than  foreign  states.  The 
union  between  Belgium  and  Holland  would  have  had  time  to 
consolidate ;  and  t£re  Congress  of  Vienna  would  have  proceed- 
ed in  their  partitions,  nnmsturbed  even  by  those  feeble  remon- 
fBtrances,  wnich  a  decent  regard  to  the  safety,  if  not  to  the  glo- 
ry of  France,  must  have  extorted  from  the  weakest  monarch; 
.-^o  extravagant  are  the  opinions  to  which  the  apparently  in- 
comprehensible negligence  of  the  British  administration  has 
given  currency. 

'  The  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  of  Buonaparte, 
must  be  chiefly  referable  to  the  conditio^  and  character  of  the 
French  people, — to  the  administration  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment,— to  tne  example  of  other  re^x>red  governments, — and, 
most  of  all,  though  not  as  many  think,  exclusively^  to  the  €tale 
cf  the  French  army ; — to  say  nothing,  for  the  present,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  which,  as  it  affects  the  pre- 
sent and  futuie  situation  of  all  Europe,  requires  a  separate  and 
a  very  extensive  discussion,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
except  the  military  spirit^  it  was  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
subverting  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  each  of  these  subjects  we  shall  throw  out  a  few  reflexions, 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  publish  if  they  wer«  not  the 
result  of  some  thought  and  observation,  but  which  it  would,  in 
our  estimate  of  things,  be  pusillanimous  to  suppress  from  any 
fear  of  the  disadvantages  of  haste  in  mere  writing.  To  ^ipre- 
ciate  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  the  people  of 
^France,  is  an  undertaking  for  which  no  man  now  aUve  has  suffi- 
cient materials,  or  sufficient  impartiality,  even  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient ability.  It  is  a  task  from  which  Tacitus  and  Machiavsl 
would  have  shrunk ;  and  to  which  the  little  pamphleteer^  who 
9peak  on  it  with  dogmatism,  prove  thanselves  so  unequal  by 
their  presumption,  that  men  of  sense  do  not  wait  for  the  addir 
tional  proof  which  is  always  amply  furnished  by  their  perform- 
ances. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  destruction  of  great  abusecL 
executed  with  much  violence,  injustice  and  inhumanity.  The 
destruction  of  abuse  is,  in  itself,  and  for  so  much,  a  good. 
Injustice  and  inhumanitv  would  cease  to  be  vices,  if  they  were 
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not  productive  of  great  miscbief  to  society.    This  is  a  most  per* 
plexing  account  to  balance. 

As  applied  for  instance  to  the  cultivators  and  cultivation  of 
France,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  travellers  and  observers,  th^t  agriculture  has  ad- 
vanced, and  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
has  been  sensibly  improved.  Af.  De  la  Place  calculates  am* 
cnltnr^  produce  to  nave  increased  one- fifth  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  M.  Cuvier,  an  unprejudiced  and  dispas* 
Bionate  man,  rather  friendly  than  adverse  to  much  of  what 
the  Revolution  destroyed,  and  who  in  his  frequent  journeys 
through  France,  surveyed  the  country  with  the  eyes  of  a  nature 
alist  and  a  politician,  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the 
same  general  resuk.  M.  Candolles^  a  very  able  and  enlightened 
Genevese,  who  is  Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpellier,  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press  the  fruit  of  several  years  devoted  to  the  sur- 
vey of  French  cultivation,  in  which  we  are  promised  the  detail- 
ed proofs  of  it<?  progress.  The  apprehensions  lately  entertained 
by  the  landed  interest  of  England,  and  countenanced  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  that  of  Mr  Malthus,  that  France  as  a  perma- 
nent exporter  of  com  would  supply  our  market,  and  drive  our 
inferior  lands  out  of  cultivation,  though  we  consider  them  as 
extremely  unreasonable,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  some  weight 
in  this  question.  .  No  such  dread  of  the  rivalship  of  French  corn 
growers,  was  ever  felt  or  aflfected  in  this  country  in  former  times* 
X<astly,  the  evidence  of  Mr  Birkbeck,  an  independent  thinker, 
a  shrewd  observer,  and  an  experienced  farmer,  though  hisjour^ 
ney  was  rapid,  and  though  he  perhaps  wished  to  nnd  benefits 
resulting  from  the  Revolution,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  high 
value. 

*  MontpeUkry  Aug.  18.  From  Dieppe  to  this  place,  we  have  seen 
scarcely  a  working  animal  whose  condition  was  not  excellent  ;-*-oien, 
horses,  and  now  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  well  looking,  but  not  pam- 
pered.    This  looks  like  prosperity.     And  when  I  add,  that  we  have 

'not  seen  among  the  labouring  people  one  sudi  famished,  worn  out, 
wretched  object  as  may  be  met  with  in  every  parish  of  England,  * 

*  The  author  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  was  visited  by  a  propen- 
sity to  exaggerate,  which  easily  besets  careless  and  animated  writers. 
But,  even  if  it  were  literally  correct,  it  would  not  in  the  least  shake 
the  certain  truth,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  all  other  nations.  From  our  populousness,  our  li- 
berty, our  wealth,  and  particularly  from  our  mixed  character  as  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  nation,  our  industry  is  much  more 
adventurous  and  ambitious  tlian  that  of  any  other  people.     Greater 

^  objects  are  aimed  at — greater  failures  must  necessarily  occur.     Somt 
'lesamples  of  greater  distress  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen,  may  ther«« 
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LJI  bacl  almost  said" on  ^Terjr  fantl.  Tli^  lA  a  cotmtry  so  ft/pAaoM, 
•o  entirely  agricuhunJ,  denotes  real  prosperity.  Agatn^  frain  Dkppflt 
to  iliis' place,  I  could  not  easO^  point  out  an  acte  of  w«9te»  a  fepot 
of  land  that  is  not  industrhusfy  ciiltiTated>  tKongh  not  tiwmf^  meB^ 
according  to  our  notions.  France,  to  peapled*  so  cultivated,  liio* 
derately  taxed,  iieidiont  paper  moneys  wi^nt  tithes,  without  pMn** 
tates,  almost  without  poor,  with  exc^knt  roads  in  ewcri  <Hrectiaa» 
tod  overflowing  widi  com,  wine  and  oil,  must  be  mad  reaHy  i»  a  lich 
country. 

*  A^^  19.  Waited  on  M[.  — *«-,  ibr  wboun  we  had  tcttera.  He 
is  better  informed  probaUy  than  any  other  man  on  the  actturi  s6ite 
of  the  kingdom ;  huving  been  occupied  for  a  sedes  of  ytars*  under 
die  directioa  of  government,  in  visittng  the  country  from  department 
lo  department,  wixh  a  view  to  obtain  a  precise  knei^4edee  of  iu  s^ri- 
cultme  and  resources.  This  gentleman  confirms  our  obserTations  in 
every  particuW,  and  enables  us  with  safety  \o  generalise  the  result 
of  the  information  we  have  collected, 

:  *  Is/,  Tfie  labouring  class,  formerly  the  poor,  are  now  ridu^ 
in  consequence  of  the  national  domains  having  been  sold  in  small 
allotments,  at  very  low  rates  i  and  with  the  indulgence  of  five  years 
for  completing  the  payments  Thus,'  there  are  few  labourers  or  do- 
mestic servants,  who  are  not  pi^prtetors  of  land. 

*  2dt  By  the  Revolution^^^ery  oppression  on  agricultui^  wIm  ioM 
away ;  tithes,  game-l^ws,  eortc6ty  &:c  &c. 

*  Sdf  Since  that  time,  much  new  land  has  been  farongfat  into  cul- 
tivation, and  none  of  the  old  abandoned. 

*  4<A,  The  modes  of  husbandry  have  improved  in  many  dtstrkts, 
by  the  introduction  of  fallow  crops  and  artificial  grassco  ^  prmtiss 
ufi^cidkM.  **  The  general  wages  of  labourers  in  hdsbandryi  fiOd«, 
,|>er  day  i  vrtiich>  compared  with  prices,  is  equal  tn  Ss»  4d,  wkk  us.  * 
p.  51-6S.  ' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  to  copy  here,  though 
,ottt  of  place,  the  account  wbicn  this  diace^mng  fiurmer  gives  of 
the  first  impression  made  upon  his  mind  uy  the  "peopk  of 
France. 

*  There  is  more  appearance  of  enjoyment,  atid  less  of  pootive 
sufiering,  than  I  ever  beheld  before,  or  bad  any  conception  of;  but 
it  is  not  the  sort  of  ei^yment  whichsuiu  my  habits.    What  a  pains- 

fore  naturally  be  expected.  But  the  general  condition  of  a  people^ 
"whose  faculties  are  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enterprise  and 
energy,  must  be  more  desu^able. 

*  We  must  recommend  to  Mr  B.,  to  soften  and  limit  this  alarm- 
ing proposition  in  th^  next  editi6n  of  his  valuable  and  amusing  litde 
book.     To  change  the  poor,  u  e.  the  majority,  into  rich^  is  not  on- 

,  ly  impracticable,  but  inconceivable,  and  an  absolute  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  long  as  the  word  rich  continues  to  denote  what  it  does  at 
pieseni— /^05e  toho  are  richer  tliun  most  others. 
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UAAagf  onfoutuu^  mce  am  wv— so  luifljr  abont  li^fiMt,  that  wereattf 
Imre  dot  dfiie  to  Ht«.  Onr  recreations  have  so  aiiu£  vfee  in  t&enif 
jBiat  aerions  hXkt  have  imagined  it  impostible  to  be  botb  merry  and 
wise.  J'he  people  kere^  though  infinitely  behind  m  in  ih^  mccommodi^ 
iiom^iife»  seem  JLo  he  as  muck  our  supfiriors  in  ike  art  of  living.  * 

We  YkfLft  no  thne  to  point  out  the  exaggeratibn  and  mistaket 
mixed  With  the  tmtbi  which  this  short  passage  conveys,  in  ap 
striking  A  mamier.  Thej  must  be  aliowecl  to  amount  at  kast  to 
iStae  ayemge  sacrifice  of  accuracy  to  vivacity,  which  is  required 
in  the  maihifecture  of  pointed  sentences. 

Tlie  first  impression  made  tm  the  mind  of  Mr  Scott,  on  his 
tending  at  the  s^me  port  of  Dieppe,  is  yery  curious,  from  its 
irdatidn  to  those  terrroie  events,  whidi  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  foresee,  and  is  In  itself  characteristic  of  the  powers  and  ha* 
\A\M  of  mind,  w))Tch  distingoish  that  elomient  and  pbiloaophical 
traveller.  It  is  {ess  marked  than  most  other  passa^  of  the  vo* 
hime,.  by  that  enthusiasm  fb^  English  manners  and  institutions^ 
at  which  only  the  vulgar  can  wonder  in  the  Editor  of  what  is 
called  an  Opposition  Journal j|  and  by  that  severe  and  indig* 
nant  invective  against  the  vices,  and  even  the  frailties,  of  the 
French  nation,  which  sometimes  more  resenibies  the  language 
of  a  moral  satyrist,  than  that  of  an  estimator  of  national  cha« 
raeter. 

'  But  the  most  tm{>res8ive  feature  pf  the  crowd  before  us,  and  that 
iriiich  most  striic)^  us  with  a  sense  of  novelty  and  of  interest,  was  its 
military  aspect.  Almost  every  man  had  some  indication  of  the  mi»- 
litary  profiessioil  about  his  persop,  sufficient  to  denote  that  he  had 
Jbeen  engaged  in  war ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  self-willed  va- 
riety in  the  dress  of  eadi,  which  had  a  very  unpleasant  eifect,  inas- 
isaicb  as  it  prevented  as  from  recognizing  that  stamped  assurance  2f' 
legUimaetf  as  an  armed  Jbrce^  which  is  impressed  on  the  aspect  of 
British  troops.  We  could  scarcely  imagine,  that  tlie  dark-visaged 
Deings,  some  in  long,  loose  great  coats,  some  in  jackets,  some  ini 
jcocked  hats,  some  in  round  ones,  some  in  caps,  who  darted  at  us 
keen  looks  of  a  very  pver- clouded  cast,  had  ever  belonged  to  regi- 
ments, steady,  controlled,  and  lawful ; — they  seemed,  rather,  the 
fragments  of  broken-up  gangs,  brave,  deJLterous,  *lmd  fierce,  but  un- 
principled, and  unrestramed.  Much  of  this  irregularity  and  angri- 
ness  of  appearance  was  doubtless  occ&ioned  by  the  great  ^sband- 
ment  of  the  army  that  had  just  taken  place*  The  disbanded  had  ne 
call  to  obs^erve  the  niceties  of  military  discipline,  dthough  th^  still 
retained  such  parts  of  their  military  uniform  as  they  found  conveni- 
ent. They  had  not  then  either  pursuits  to  occupy  tneir  time*  or  even 
prospects  to  keep  up  their  hopes;  they  still  lounged  about  in  idle- 
ness, althougli  their  pay  had  been  stopped ;  and  disappointment  and 
neceffsity  iJu'ew  into  their  tiftces  an  expression  deeper  than  that  of  ir-^ 
ritation,^ — approaching,  in  fact,  to  the  indications  of  indidcriuiinate. 
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aod  iQTetarale  hatred*  They  carried  ahout  with  tham  in  their  atr, 
the  branded  characterietics  of  forlorn  men,  whose  interests  and  ha^ 
bits  opposed  them  to  the  peace  of  mankind ; — men  who  would  cry 
with  the  desperate  Constance, 

"  H^arl  toarJ  no  peace  I  peace  is  to  me  a  warf^*        King  Johk. 
p.  22-24., 

Bat  to  return — Whatever  nuiy  have  been  the  benefits  conferre<I 
by  the  Revolution  on  the  cultivators,  supposing  them  to  have 
been  more  questionable  than  they  appear  to  have  been,  it  is  at  * 
aD  events  obvious,  that  the  diviaian  of  confiscated  land  among 
the  peasantry,  must  have  given  that  body  an  interest  and  a  prida 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  order  or  disorder  which  that  Revolu* 
tion  had  produced.  Ail  confiscation  is  unjust  The  French  con- 
fiscation being  the  most  extensive,  is  the  most  abommable  exam^ 
ple  of  that  species  of  legal  robbery.  But  we  speak  only  of  its 
politicid  effects  on  the  temper  of  the  peasantry.  Hiese  efiiscta 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  had  become  proprietors. 
The  promotion  of  many  inspired  all  with  pride.  The  whole 
class  was  raised  in  self-importance  by  the  proprietary  dignity  ac- 
Quired  by  numerous  individuals.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
tne  apprehensions  of  such  a  rabble  of  ignorant  owners,  who  had 
acquired  their  ownerships  by  means  ot  which  their  own  consci* 
ence  would  distrust  the  fairness,  were  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
reasonable  probabilities  of  danger.  '  The  alarms  of  a  multitude 
for  objects  very  valuable  to  them,  are  always  extravagantly  be- 
yond the  degree  of  the  risk,  especially  when  they  are  strength* 
ened  by  any  sense,  however  faint  and  indistinct,  of  injustice^ 
which  by  the  immutable  laws  of  human  uaturr,  stamps  every 

?:>ssession  which  suggests  it  with  a  mark  of  insecurity.  It  is  a 
^nic  fear; — one  of  those  fears  which  are  so  rapidly  spread  and 
80  violently  exaggerated  by  sympathy,  that  the  lively  fancy  of  the 
antients  represented  them  as  inflicted  by  a  superior  power. 

Exemption  from  manorial  rights  and  feudal  services  was  not 
merely,  nor  perhaps  principally,  considered  by  the  French  farm* 
ers  as  a  relief^from  oppression.  They  were  connected  with  the  ex- 
ulting recollections  of  deliverance  from  a  yoke,  of  a  triumph  over 
auperiors,  aided  even  by  the  remembrance  of  licentiousness  with 
which  they  had  exercised  their  saturnalian  privileges  in  the  first 
moments  of  their  short  and  ambiguous  liberty.  They  recollect- 
ed these  distinctions  as  an  emancipation  of  their  caste.  The  in- 
terest, the  pride,  the  resentment  and  the  fear,  had  a  great  ten- 
dency to  make  the  maintenance  of  these  changes  a  point  of  ho- 
nour among  the  whole  peasantry  of  France.  On  this  subject, 
perhaps,  they  were  likely  to  acquire  that  jealousy  and  susceptii- 
bility  which  the  dispersed  population  of  the  country  rarely  ex- 
fiibit,  unless  when  their  religion,  or  th^ir  natiopal  pride,  ortbw 
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antient  mages  are  viokntlT  attacked.    Hie  only  security  for  AeM 
objects  would  appear  to  them  to  be,  a  Government  arising,  liks  . 
theii^  own  property  and  privileges,  out  of  the  Revolution. 

We  are  fiur  from  commending  these  sentiments,  and  stiU  farther 
from  confounding  them  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  If  the  forms  of 
a  firee  constitution  could  have  been  preserved  under  a  counter-re- 
volutionary government,  perhaps  these  hostile  dispositions  of  the 
peasants  and  new  proprietors  against  such  a  government,  might 
nave  been  gradual^  mitigated  and  subdued  into  one  of  the  auxi* 
Uaries  of  freedom.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  there 
are  unhappily  no  elements  of  such  combinations.  There  is  no 
fuch  cla36  as  landed  gentrVf— no  great  proprietors  resident  on 
their  estates, — consequently  no  leaders  of  this  dispersed  popula- 
tion, to  give  them  permanent  influence  on  the  public  counsels,  to 
animate  their  general  sluggishness,  or  to  restrain  their  occasion-^ 
al  violence*  In  such  a  state  thev  must,  in  general,  be  inert ;-» 
in  particular  matters  which  touch  their  own  prejudices  and  sup- 
posed interest,  unreasonable  and  irresistible.  The  extreme  sah^ 
division  of  landed  property,  might,  uncler  some  circumstances, 
be  favourable  to  a  democratical  government  Under  a  limited 
monarchy  it  is  destructive  of  liberty,  because  it  annihilates  ihi 
strongest  bulwarks  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  I  laving  no 
body  of  great  proprietors,,  i^  delivers  the  Monarch  from  ali  re* 
gular  and  constant  restraint,  and  from  everv  apprehension  but 
Uiat  of  an  inconstant  and  often  servile  populace.  Wherever  it 
is  not  the  companion  of  democracy,  it  naturally  tends  to  pro- 
duce despotism ;  and,  melancholy  as  the  conclusion  is,  it  seems 
too  probable  that  the  present  state  of  property  and  prejudice  a* 
•mong  the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  France,  rather  diaK>ses 
them  towards  a  despotism  deriving  its  sole  title  from  the  Kevo« 
lution,  and  interested  in  maintaining  the  system  of  society  whidi 
it  has  established,  and  armed  with  that  tyrannical  power  whic& 
XMy  be  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

Observations  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  applicable  to 
other  classes  of  the  French  population.  Many  of  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  commissaries 
and  contractors,  grown  rich  by  war,  bad  become  landed  pro^ 
prietors.  These  classes  in  general  had  participated  in  the  earhr 
movements  of  the  Revolution.  They  <had  indeed  generally  shrunK 
from  its  horrors — ^but  they  had  associated  their  pride,  their 
quiet,  almost  their  moral  character  to  its  success,  by  the  exr 
tensive  purchases  of  conltscated  land,  made  by  many  of  their 
number.  These  feelings  were  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  as- 
surances, however  solemn  and  repeated,  or  however  sincere, 
that  the  sales  of  national  property  were  to  be  inviolable.  The 
pecessity  of  3uch  assurance  continually  reminded  them  of  ()^ 
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•dioasB;06S  of  their  acqaiiitions^  md  of  die  fa'gfat  in  wkidi  A^ 
•cqBtrert  were  emiitdenid  b^  tw  (joreriMneiit  Tbeir  propoitf 
was  ta  be  spared  as  an  en^  ineerngibie  .froiD  its  ]IlUlNt^de• 
Whattb^  nnsst  have  desired,  was  a  (Soyernalesitfrosa  ra^ni  09 
88dh  astforanees  ooeld  haire  beca  necessarjF. 

The  middle  ctatees  in  cities  were  precisdjr  those  wbobad  beaR 
faff  met  ty  kmnfaied)  mottiGed»  and  exasperated  by  die  privik(|;e9 
of  llie  nobility«*^or  whoai  tbe  Kevoh|Uoa  was  a  URiiiBif)h  ovep 
tluwe  who,  in  the  daiij^  imterooiir^  of  Hfe^  treated  thm  with 
constant  disdain^  and  whoaa  that  RevohKion  xaised  ta  the  vm^ 
cant  pdaos  of  tb<^  depoesd  diiefs.  The  Tsmky  of  tlu4  nunie« 
roua*  intdiigent  and  acd^  part  of  the  oomnt«a^»  meischantst 
bankers,  raanufactarers,  tradesmeDy  lawyers,  attemiesi  ph]psi» 
ciam,  sqrgeons,  artists,  actors,  men  of  let(em»  had  been  humUed 
^the  asonarchy,  and  had  triamphed  in  the  Revohitiap*  Tb^ 
rushed  into  the  stations  irbioh  the  geatry,  emigpuit,  bc|pi|gared 
er  proscribed','  could  no  if^ger  fiUt  The  whole  geosmiiient  fett 
into  their  bands. 

BoonofMirte's  noUli^  vvms  an  institution  firaaMd  to  secQue  the 
triumph  of  all  these  taoities,  ^md  to  pmvide  agaitait  the  possibir 
Hlftj  of  a  second  hnmiiiation*  It  was  a  body  coasposed  of  the 
Revplotionary  Arkleqncy,  wkh  aaroe  -of  the  ancient  nobiti^ 
either  rewarded  ior  their  sernoea  to  the  I^oiatioD,  by  its 
highest  dignities,  or  eonpeilfd  to  Jend  lustre  ^  it,  l^  acoeptc 
ing  its  secon^ry  raohs,  witH  titles  iofcrior  to  thmr  own^  and 
with  many  lawyers^  n>en  of  leders^  merdiaiiSSt  physicians^ 
49cc.  who  often  receive  inferior  marks  ot  hononr  in  £n^iiod,  bat 
whom  |he  ancient  system  ^f  the  French  M^narohy  rigoroosiy 
cxofasded  from  such  distinoiione.  The  aulkary  jMrinoiple  predor. 
aiinated  1  not  only  from  the  Batniw  of  the  govemment,  but  bo- 
cause  miUtMy  distinction  was  the  miseBt  that  was  eaiMd  duirii^ 
^e  Revolution.  The.  Legion  of  |ionourspa8adtheeameprinc^ 
pie  through  the  whole  army,  which  probaoly  eontained  six  and 
thirty  dioosaod  out  of  the  forty  thousand  who  composed  the 
OTder.  The  whole  of  these  inetitutiowi  was  an  array  of  new 
v^anities  aMinst  old  vamttes.  Hie  vanity  of  the  ibrmer  r^rieas 
was  embooied  against  the  vanity  of  the  former  nobilny.  The  new 
jcnights  and  nobles  were  daily  reminded  by  their  badges,  or  tides, 
of  tneir  interest  to  resist  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  whicp 
would  have  perpetuated  their  humiliation.  The  reti  opent^ 
of  these  causes  was  visible  during  the  short  reign  oif  Loui^ 
XVIIL  Military  men,  indeed,  bad  the  courage  tQ  tlicplay 
their  decorations,  and  to  avow  their  tides.  But  all  gentlemen 
i^nounced  them  on  their  own  part,  a»d  laughed  at  them  ii^ 
pthers.  Most  civilians  were  ashamed,  or  aihdd  to  use  their  new 
|iames  of  dignity,    Thcgr  were  convejFedy  if  at  aU^  in  a.su^l^ 
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^i^«  iBka^  kk  a  whbper*  11i«jr  were  oxwdend  as  extrenidji 
unfiMbiofHible  and  i^ulgar.  Tatieyrtnd  venotUkMci  hit  title  of 
Prin^  ef  Benevcinte;  and  Maasenji's  roKunptiooef.  hk  dignity 
tt  Prince  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  audacity  if  doc  of  inteo* 
.tkyftai  defianee^ 

From  these  middle  fdastea  ware  cjiotea  anolker  body^  wiki 
were  tietessarify  attached  to  the  Revokrtionarjp  governmem-^ 
^  immense  body  of  civH  ofiloera  who  were  pla^  in  aU  tbo 
countries)  direct^  or  indireetlvt  subject  to  France;  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  in  Poland,  in  HoUand,  in  die  Netherlands,  lor  the 
fmrpoees  of  administration  of  finance,  and  of  kte  to  enforce  the 
tBfn  |[)rohibttion  of  commeroe  with  England.  These  were  all 
thrown  back  on  France  by  the  peace.  They  had  mj  hope  of 
employments  Their  gmtitnde,  tmir  resentment,  uui  their  ex^^' 
^eetaCioits,  be«fiid  them  to  the  fortune  of  NapoloMu 

The  nnmber  of  persons  in  Pranoe  jntenestcd  directly  or  indi* 
rectiy  in  the  sale  or  confiscated  property  by  original  purchasei 
by  some  part  In  tho  snccessiTo  tnuufers  by  mortgage  or  by  ex* 
pectaney,  hae  bee*  computed  to  be. ten  miHions.  This  must  be 
a  great  exagj^i^ration :  iBnt  one  half  of  that  number  would  tjft 
more  than  sufBdcnt  U>  gi«e  cokmr  to  the  general  seioiaient* 
Thongh  the  lands  of  the  cbnrch  imd  thie  crown  were  ntrer  rer 
|;arded  in  the  same  imidioiis  li^^ht  with  those  of  private  owners^ 
yet  the  whde  mass  isf  confiscaitiOD  was  held  together  by  its  m» 
vohitionarv  origin :  the  posaeseors  of  the  most  odious  ^nrt  were 
Considered  as  the  outposts  and  advanced  guards  of  the  resl» 
The  parchasers  of  small  lots  were  peasants^  Those  of  coaaidec^ 
able  estates  were  the  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  dtiesk 
Tet  in  spite  of  the  powerful  causes  which  attadied  these  laaC 
to  the  Retoki^n,  it  is  ceitain  that,  among  the  class  called 
'^  La  bofme  bourg^sie^  *  are  to  be.  found  uie  greatest  numr 
ber  of  those  who  approved  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ^ 
the  means  of  security  and  quiet.  They  were  weary  of  revo^ 
lotion,  and  they  dreaded  confusion.  But  they  are  inert  and 
^^id,  and  almdsc  as  little  qualified  to  defond  a  throne  as  they 
-are  disposed  to  overthrow  it.  Unfortunately,  their  voice,  ef 
^great  weight  in  the  administration  oft  regular  govemments,  is 
scarcely  heard  in  convulsions.  They  are  destined  40  ^^oop  to 
the  bold ;— 4oo  often,  though  with  vain  sorrow  and  indignatioe, 
to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  the  guilty  and  the  desperate. 
'  Tlie  poooiaee  of  great  towns  (a  most  important  constituent 
pari  of  a  freeoommunity,  when  the  imionx>f  liberal  institutions, 
-with  a  vigorous  authority^  provides  both  a  vent  for  their  senti- 
ments, and  a  curb  on  their  violence)  have,  throughout  the 
French  Revolution,  showed  at  once  all  the  varieties  and  exces- 
ses of  plebekm  passaoasi  and  aU  the  pecuUajrities  of  the  French 
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Batfonal  chardcier  in  theirtnofft  ex^fzgerated  state.  The  l0re*<if 
rfiow,  or  of  cfaanfire — the  rage  for  liberty  or  slayerTy  for  war  or 
ibr  peace>  soon  wearing  itself  out  into  disgust  and  weariness*— 
the  idolatroos  worship  of  demagogues,  sbon  abandoned,  and  at 
last  cruelly  persecuted — the  envy  of  wealth,  or  the  servile  ho- 
mage paid  to  it : — all  these,  in  every  age,  in  every  place,  from 
Athens  to  Paris,  have  characterized  a  populace  not  educated 
by  habits  of  reverence  for  the  laws,  or  bound  by  ties  of  cfaa* 
vacter  and  palpable  interest  to  the  other  classes  of  a  free  ccun-> 
monweaith.  When  the  Parinan  mobs  were  restrained  by  a 
strong  government,  and  compeUvd  to  renounce  their  demoora* 
tic  orgies*  they  beornie  proua  of  conquest — proud  of  the  splen- 
dour of  their  despotism-^proud  of  the  magnific^ee  of  its  ex- 
hibitions and  its  monuments*  Men  may  be  so  brutalized  as 
to  be  proud  of  their  chains.  That  sort  of  interest  in  public 
concerns,  which  the  poor,  in  their  intervals  of  idleness,  and  e- 
gpecialiy  when  they  are  met  together,  feel  periiaps  rtiore  strongs 
ly  than  other  classes  more  constantly  occupied  with  pradentlal 
cares,  overflowed  into  new  channels.  They  applauded  a  general 
or  a  tyrant,  as  they  had  applauded  Robespiarre,  and  wor^ipped 
Marat.  They  applauded  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  foreign  army 
within  their  walls  as  a  grand  show ;  and  they  jbuzzaed  the  vic- 
toriotts  Sovereigns,  as  they  would  have  celebrated  the  triumph 
of  a  French  general.  The  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  no- 
velty, and  a  sight  which,  as  such,  might  amuse  them  iof  a  day. 
Bat  the  establishment  of  a  pacific  and  fini^  government,  with 
an  infirm  monarch  and  a  gloomy  court,  without  sights  or  dona- 
tives, and  the  cessation  of  the  gigantic  works  constructed  to 
adorn  Paris^  were  sure  enoagh  to  alienate  the  Parisian  pc^o- 
lace.  There  was  neither  vigour  to  overawe  them,  nor  briliian^ 
cy  to  intoxicate  them,  nor  foreign  enterpriie  to  divert  their  at^ 
tention. 

Among  the  separate  parties  into  which  every  people  is  di- 
vided, the  Protestants  are  to  be  rq^rded  as  a  body  of  no  smaUl 
importance  in  France.  Their  numbers  were  rated  at  between 
two  and  three  millions :  But  their  importance  was  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  their  numerical  strength*  Their  identity  of  interest, 
their  habits  of  concert,  their  common  wrongs  and  resentments^ 
gave  them  far  more  strength  than  a  much  mrger  number  of  a 
secure,  lazy,  and  dispirited  majority.  It  was,  genially  speak- 
ing, impossible  that  French  Protestants  should  wish  well  to  die 
&mily  of  Louis  XIV.,  pecuUariy  supported  by  the  Cathofic  par- 
ty. The  lenity  with  which  they  had  long  be^  treated,  was  as- 
eribeil  more  to  the  Uberality  of  the  age  dian  of  the  Government 
Till  the  year  1788,  even  their  marria^  and  thdr  inheritances  de- 
pended more  upon  the  conniYance  of  the  tribonals^  than  upon  tb» 
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sanction  of  the  law.    The  petty  TBxatio^  aiid  itaeflTectiud  perse^ 
cution  of  systematic  exclusion  from  public  offices,  and  tlie  conse* 

auent  degradation  of  their  body  in  public  opinion,  long  survived 
iie  detestable  but  effectual  persecution  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  missionarV'dragoons,  and  which  benevolently  left  theia 
the  choice  to  be  oj^ocrites,  or  exiles,  or  gaUey«slaves.  The  Re* 
volution  first  gave  them  a  secure  and  e^ctive  equality  with  the 
Catholics,  and  a  real  admission  into  civil  office,  it  is  to  be 
fiuired  that  they  may  have  sometimes  exulted  over  the  sufferings 
6f  the  Catholic  Church,  and  thereby  contracted  some  part  of 
the  depravity  of  their  ancient  persecutors.  But  it  cannot  l)e 
doubted  that  they  were  generally  attached  to  the  RevolutioDy 
and  to  governments  founcfed  on  it 

The  same  obsiervations  may  be  applied,  without  repetition,  to 
other  sects  of  Dissidents.  Of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  there  ia 
none  more  evident  in  itself,  and  more  uniformly  neglected  bv 
governments,  than  that  persecutions^  disabilities,  exclusions,  a& 
systematic  wrong  to  great  bodies  of  citizens,  are  sooner  or  later 
punished ;  though  the  punishment  often  falls  on  individuals  who 
are  not  only  innocent,  but  who  may  have  the  merit  of  labour-* 
ing  to  repaid  the  wrong. 

The  voluntary -associations  who  have  led  or  influenced  the  peo- 

{>le  during  the  Revolution,  are  a  very  materia]  object  in  a  review 
ike  the  present.  The  very  numerous  body  who,  as  Jacobins  or 
Terrorists,  had  participated  in. the  atrocities  of  1793  and  1794?, 
bad,  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  sufficiently  unlearned  the  crude 
notions  of  liberty  with  which  they  had  set  out.  But  they  all 
required  a  government  established  on  revolutionary  foundations. 
They  all  took  refuge  under  Buonaparte's  authority.  The  more 
i>a8e  accepted  clandestine  pensions  or  insignificant  place.  Bar" 
rere  wrote  slavish  paragraphs  at  Paris.  TaUien  wius  provided 
for  by  an  obscure  or  a  nominal  consulship  in  Spain.  Fo2iche^ 
-who  conducted  this  part  of  the  system,  thought  the  removal  of 
an  active  Jacobin  to  a  province  cheaply  purchased  by  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  Fouche  himself,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the 
Terrorists,  had  been  gradually  formed  into  a  good  administra* 
tor  under  a  civilized  despotism  ;  regardless  indeed  of  forms,  but 
paying  considerable  respect  to  the  substance,  and  especially  to 
the  appearance  of  justice ;  never  shrinking  from  what  was  ne«- 
cessary  to  crush  a  formidable  enemy,  but  carefully  avoiding 
wanton  cruelty  and  unnecessary  evil.  His  administration,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  and  better  part  of  Napoleon's  government,  had 
so  much  repaired  the  faults  of  his  former  life,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Savary  to  the  police  was  one  of  the  most  alarming  acts 
of  the  internal  policy  during  the  violent  period  which  followed 
the  invasicm  of  $paiiQ.  ^  At  the  head  of  this  sort  of  persons,  not 
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]>deed  in  guilt,  biit  in  Ae  conpicuoiii  otMre^ef  fbe  a<!il  m  wkidi 
they  had  purticipated,  were  tM  Regicides.  The  exeoutioD  of 
Louis  XVI.  being  both  itnjust  and  illegel,  wae  iuicttiesUoBsU« 
en  atrocious  murder.  Bat  it  wotaid  argue  great  oigotrj  aocl 
^orance  of  human  nature,  nctt  to  be  ayare^  that  many  wbbi 
took  a  share  In  it  most  have  viewed  it  m  a  directly  oppositli 
light.  Mr  Hume  himself,  with  all  his  passion  fof  .iiiqiuu^y^ 
admits  that  CromweD  probably  considered  his  diare  in  thedeadi 
of  Charles  I.  as  one  of  his  most  distinguished  merits*  Soiae  of 
those  w1k>  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  have  proved  that  tbejF 
acted  only  from  erroneous  jndgmentt  fay  the  aecisive  evidence 
of  a  virtuous  life.  One  of  them  perished  in  Guianat  the  vicUgi 
of  an  attempt  to  restore  the  royal  familv* 

But  though  among  the  hundreds  wm  voted  for  t^  death  of 
that  unfortunate  Princei  there  might  be  seen  every  shade  of  bmh 
rality,  from  the  bhckest  depravity  to  tne  very  confiuies  of  puritjt 
—at  least  in  sentiment, — it  was  impossible  that  any  of  th^  couU 
be  contemplated  without  horror  by  Ae  brothers  and  daughter 
of  the  murdered  Monarch :  ^for  would  it  be  less  vain  to  asEpact 
that  the  objects  of  this  hatred  should  fiul  to  support  those  xev^ 
lutionary  authorities,  which  secured  them  wm  ptioiduaeDtt 
which  covered  tliem  from  odntempt  bv  station  and  opufenoe,-  and 
which  compelled  tho  Monarchs  of  Europe  to  neceivethem  into 
their  Palaces  as  Ambassadors.     They  mijght  be-— the  &r  greater 

Eart  of  them  certainly  had  become,  indinerent  to  Ubert^p, — per* 
aps  partial  to  that  exercise  of  unlimited  power  to  w&ieh  tkef 
had  been  accustomed  under  what  they  called  a  free  gotemmcinti 
But  they  could  not  be  indifiereet  in  their  dislike  of  a  govern* 
ment,  under  which  their  vei^  best  oondition  waa  that  of  par* 
doned  criminab,  whose  criminality  was  the  more  odious  on  ao- 
count  of  the  sad  neceasitv  which  made  it  pardoned.  All  the 
terrorists,  and  almost  all  the  regicides  had  accordingly  accepted 
emohiments  and  honours  from  Napoleon,  and  were  eager  losufk 
port  his  authority  as  a  revulutionarv  despotism,  strcmgenoui^  to 
protect  them  from  general  unpopularity^  and  to  ensure  them  a- 
gainst  the  vengeance  or  the  humiliating  mercy  of  a  Bourboik 
government. 

Another  party  of  revolutionists  had  committed  great  erron 
kk  the  beginning,  which  cooperated  with  the  dkernate  obetinaqf 
and  feebleness  of  the  co^nter-^revolutionistSf  to  produce  all  tbie 
evils  which  we  feel  and  fear,  which  can  only  be  excused  by  their 
own  inexperience  in  legislation,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  ernv 
neons  opinions  at  that  period,  throu^ont  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  £urope.  These  were  the  best  leaders  of  the  GolMtituent 
Assembly,  ^-ho  never  relinquished  the  cause  of  Ube«ty»  nor  disr- 
graced  it  by  sabmisuons  to.tynumyi  or  partidpation  in  guilt. 
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Hm  bcBtr^ratentitfveortliissimiM  ckss^  ia  M«d#l4t  Fayette^ 
a  man  of  the  purest  honour  in  private  life,  who  has  devoted 
hiiBsdf  to  the  defmce  of  liberty  frcmi  his  earliest  youth.  He 
mi^  have  committed  some  mistakes  in  opinion ;  but  his  heart 
has  always  been  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Washington  and  <^ 
Fox*  la  due  time  the  world  will  see  how  victoriously  he  refuties 
the  charges  against  him  of  misconduct  towards  the  Royal  Fa» 
jnilyt  when  the  Palace  of  VersaiHes  was  attacked  by  the  mob,  and 
when  the  King  escaped  tp  Varennet.  Having  hazarded  his  life 
to  preserve  Louis  XVL,  he  was  imprisoned  in  various  dun- 

feons,  by  Powers,  who  at  the  same  time  released  regicides, 
lis  wife  fell  a  victim  to  her  conjugal  heroism.  His  liberty  was 
obtained  by  Buonaparte,  who  paid  court  to  him  during  the  short 
period  of  apparent  liberality  and  moderation,  which  q^ned  his 
political  career.  M.  dc  la  Fayette  repaid  him,  by  faithful  coun- 
sel; and  when  he  saw  his  rapid  strides  towards  arbitrary  power> 
he  terminated  all  correspondence  with  him,  by  a  letter,  which 
breathes  the  calm  dignity  of  constant  and  intrepid  virtue.  In 
the  choice  of  evils,  he  considered  the  prejudices  of  the  court  imd 
the  nobib'ty  as  more  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  liberty^ 
than  the  power  of  an  army.  After  a  long  absence  from  G>Qrts, 
he  appeared  at  the  levee  of  Monsieur,  on  his  entry  into  Paris; 
and  was  received  with  a  slight,- — not  justified  by  his  character — 
nor  by  his  rank — more  important  than  character  in  the  esti- 
mate of  Palaces.  He  returned  to  his  retirement^  far  from 
courts  or  conspiracies;  with  a  reputation  of  purity  and  finnnei^ 
which,  if  it  had  been  less  rare  among  French  leaders,  would 
have  secured  die  liberty  of  that  great  nation,  and  (daced  her 
fame  on  better  foundations  than  uiose  of  mere  militafy  goiiuB 
and  success. 

This  party,  whose  principles  are  decisively  favoon^Ie  to  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  and  indeed  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Great  Britain,  had  some  strength  among  the  reft- 
soners  of  the  capital,  but  represented  no  mterest  and  no  opi- 
nion in  the  country  at  large.  Whatever  popularity  they  latter- 
ly appeared  to  possess,  arose  but  too  probiably  from  the  mo- 
mentary concurrence,  in  opposition  to  tne  Court,  of  those  who 
were  really  their  most  irreconcileable  enemies, — the  discontent- 
ed Revolutionists  and  concealed  Napoleonists.  During  the  late 
short  pause  of  restriction  on  the  Press,  they  availed  themsdves 
of  the  half  liberty  of  publication  which  then  existed,  to  empk^ 
the  only  arms  in  which  they  were  formidable — those  of  argu* 
pient  and  eloquence.  The  pamphlets  of  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant were  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  those  which  they 
produced ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  literary  represen- 
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tative  of  a  partyi  which  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  friends, 
called  the  Lib^al  $  who  were  hostile  to  Buonaparte  and  to  miE*.  . 
tary  ppwer ;  friendly  to  the  eeneral  principles  of  the  conidtii-  - 
tion  established  by  Louis  XVIII.,  tnough  disapprovini^  some, 
of  its  parts,  and  seriously  distrustiiig  the  sjsirtt  in  which  it  wi% 
executed,  and  the  maxims  prevalent  at  Court.     M.  Conataot* 
who  had  been  expelled  from  tlie  TribundU  and  in  eflect  exiled 
from  France,  by  Buonaparte,  began  an  attack  on  him  be&i%  : 
the  Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  continued  it  till  afier  his . 
miu'ch  from  Lyons.    He  is  unquestionably  the  first  political  writ* 
er  of  the  Continent,  and  apparently  the  ablest  man  in  France^ 
His  first  Essay,  .that  on  Conquest,  is  a  most  ingenious  develop*  - 
roent  of  the  principle,  that  a  system  of  war  and  conquest,  suit-  * 
able  to  the  condition  of  Barbarians,  is  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized,  commercial,  and  luxurkmft 
nations,  that  it  cannot  be  long  lived  in  such  an  age  as  ours.     If  ' 
the  position  be  limited  to  those  rapid  and  extensive  concraests 
which  tend  towards  universal  Monarchy ,«*and  if  the  tendency 
in  human  affairs  to  resist  them  be  stated  only  as  of  great  force, 
and  almost  sure  within  no  long  time  of  checking  their  pFogress, 
the  doctrine  of  M.  Constant  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  * 
be  true*   With  the  comprehensive  views,  and  the  brilliant  jKNg*»' ' 
nancy  of  Montesquieu,  he  unites  some  of  the  deiecU  of  that  ^ 
great  writer.    Like  him,  his  mind  b  too  systematical  for  the  ir- 
regular variety  of  human  affairs;  and  he  sacrifices  too  many  of 
those  exceptions  and  limitations,  which  political  reasonings  re* 
quire,  to  the  pointed  sentences  which  compose  his  nervous  and 
brilliant  style.  His  answer  to  the  Abb^  Montesquiou's  foolish  plan  . 
of  restricting  the  press,  is  a  model  of  polemical  politics,  oniting 
Englbh  solidity  and  strength  with  Fren<^  urbanity.  His  tractoa 
ministerial  responsibility,  with  some  errors  (though  surprizing^ 
ly  few)  on  English  details,  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  one  of 
tne  most  important  institutions  of  a  free  government;  and,  though 
founded  on  English  practice,  would  convev  instruction  to  most 
of  those  who  have  best  studied  the  English  constitution.     Wc 
have  said  thus  much  of  these  masterly  productions,  because  w« 
consider  them  as  the  only  specimens  of  the  Parisian  press,  dur- 
ing its  semi-emancipation,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  politi* 
caT philosophers,  and  of  the  friends  of  true  liberty  in  all  ooim- 
tries.     In  times  of  more  calm,  we  should  have  thous^t  a  ftdler 
account  of  their  contents,  and  a  free  discussion  of  their  faults, 
due  to  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  author.     At  present  we  men* 
tion  them,  chiefly  because  they  exhibit,  pretty  fiurly,  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  liberal  party  in  that  country. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  little  fraternity,  who  are  too  ent 
lightened  and  conscientious  to  be  of  importance  in  die  shodcs  of 
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&etioii,  and'  of  wfionn  we  have  spoken  more  from  esteem  for 
their  character,  'than  from  an  opinion  of  their  poHtical  influence, 
it  will  be  alrefidy  apparent  to  bur  readers,  thai  many  of  the  most 
numerous  and  guiding  classes  in  the  newly  arranged  community 
of  EVance,  were  bound,  by  strong  ties  of  interest  lUid  pride,  to  a  j 
revolutionary  government,  however  Httle  they  might  be  quaB* 
fied  or  sincerely  disposed  for  a  free  constitution,  which  they 
stni^ed  to  confound  with  -the  former ;  that  these  dispositions 
among  the  civil  classes  formed  one  great  source  of  danger  to  the  ' 
administration  of  the  Bourbon^,  and  that  th^now  constitute 
a  material  part  of  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  To  them  he  ap- 
peals in  his  proclamations,  when  he  speaks  of  ^  a  new  dynasty 
^  fi^unded  on  the  same  bases  with  the  neiV  interests  and  new  in- 
^  stttiitions  which  owe  their  rise  to  the  Revolution. '  To  them 
he  appeals,  though  more  covertly,  in  his  professions  of  2eal  for 
the  d^foity  of  the  people,  and  of  hostility  to  feudal  nobility,  and 
moirardiy  by  Divine  rights 

It  is  natnral  to  inquire  how  the  conscription,  and  the  prodi« 

S*oii8  expenditure  of  human  life  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain  and 
cBtik,  were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  mtdce  the  govern- 
ment ol  Napolecm  detested  by  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people.  Bat  it  is  a  very  melancholy  truth,  that  the  body  of  a 
people  may  be  gradually  so  habitiiated  to  war,  tliat  their  iiabits 
and  expectations  may  be  at  last  so  adapted  to  its  demand  for 
men,  and  its  waste  of  life,  that  they  become  almost  insensible  ta 
its  evik,  and  may  require  long  discipKne  to  reinspire  them  with 
a  relish  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  capacity  for  the  virtaes 
of  industry.  The  complaint  is  least  when  the  evil  is  greatest. 
It  is  as  dtiEcuk  to  teach  such  a  people  the  value  of  peace^  as  it 
would  be  Xo  reclaim  a  drunkard,  or  to  subject  a  robber  to  pa* 
ttent  labour. 

A  conscription  is,  under  pretence  of  equality,  the  moet  un- 
equal of  all  laws, — because  it  assumes  that  military  service  is* 
equally  easy  to  all  classes  and  ranks  of  men.  Accordingly^ 
it  always  produces  pecuniary  commutation  by  the  sedenury  and 
educated  classes.  To  them  in  many  of  the  towns  of  France 
it  was  an  oppressive  and  grievous  tax.  But  to  the  roajoriur 
of  the  people,  always  accustomed  to  military  service,  the  me 
of  a  soldier  became  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  anv  other.* 
Families  even  considered  it  as  a  means  of  provision  ror  their 
children ;  each  parent  labouring  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
children  would  be  among  those  who  should  have  the  fortune  to 
survive.  Long  and  constant  wai^  created  a  regular  demand  for 
men,  to  which  the  principle  of  popnfaidon  ad^ted  itself*  An 
lurmy  which  bad  conqaered  and  plundered  Eoropei  and  ini^rfafeh 
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apmatejoldier  might  fetaonably  enough  hope  to  be  a  Manthal 
or  a  Prince,  had  more  alhurementa,  ananot  more  repulsive  qua* 
litieft^  than  many  of  those  odious,  disgusting,  unwholesome,  or 
perilous  occupations,  which  in  the  common  course  of  society  are 
always  amply  supplied.  The  habit  of  war  unfortnately  per^ 
petuates  itself.  And  this  moral  effect  is  a  far  greater  evil  than 
the  mere  destriiction  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  justness  of 
tbebe  speculations,  certain  it  is,  that  the  travellers  who  latdy 
viMted  France  neither  found  the  conscription  so  unpopular,  nor 
the  decay  of  male  population  so  perceptible,  as  plausible  and 
confident  statements  had  led  them  to  expect 

'  It  is  probable  that  among  the  maiority  of  the  French,  (ex- 
cladiflff  the  army),  the  restored  Bourbons  gained  less  popuhuity 
hv  abolishing  the  conscription,  than  they  lost  by  the  cession  of 
aU  the  conquests  of  France.  This  fact  affords  a  most  important 
w^aniing  of  the  tremendous  dangers  to  which  civilized  nations  ex- 
pose their  character  by  long  war.  To  say  that  liberty  cannot  stnr* 
vive  it,  is  saying  little.  Liberty  is  one  of  the  luxuries  whidi  only 
a  few  nations  seem  d^tined  to  enioy,  and  they  only  for  a  short 
period.  It  is  not  only  fatal  to  tne  refinements  and  ornaments 
of  civilized  life.— Its  long  continuance  must  inevitably  destrov 
even  that  degree  (moderate  as  tt  is)  of  order  and  secun^  which 
pmvails  even  in  the  pure  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  distinguish- 
es them  above  all  other  societies  ancient  or  modem*  It  is  vain  to 
invei|B;b  against  the  people  of  France  for  deli|^ting  in  war,  fiwr 
enukiog  in  conquest,  and  for  being  exasperated  and  mortified 
by  renouncing  those  vast  acquisitions.  These  deplorable  conse- 
quences arise  from  an  excess  of  the  noblest  and  most  necessary 
priotfiples  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  acted  upon  by  habits  of 
arms,  and  *  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer, '  during  years  of 
victory  and  conquest.  No  nation  could  endure  snca  a  triaL 
Doubtless  those  nations  who  have  the  most  liberty,  the  most  in- 
telligence, the  most  virtue,-^wh6  possess  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  coBfltituents  of  the  most  perfect  civilization,  will  resist  it  the 
longest.  But,  let  us  not  deceiye  ourselves : — ^tong  war  renders  all 
the^  blessings  impossible.  ^  It  dissolves  all  the  civil  and  pacific 
virtues— it  leaves  no  calm  for  the  cultivation  of  reason — and  by 
substituting  attachment  to  leaders  instead  of  reverence  fi>r  laws, 
Itdestroys  liberty,  the  parent  of  intelliffence  and  of  virtue. 

The  French  Revolution  has  stron^y  confirmed  the  lesscm 
taught  by  the  histonr  of  all  |ige§,  that  ^vbile  political  divisions 
excite  the  activity  of  genius,  and  teach  honour  in  enmi^,  as 
well  as  fidelity  in  attachment,  the  excess  <^  civil  confusion  and 
cenvulsion  produces  diametrically  opposite  efieots,-— S9l:gccts 
SiiH^Ay  Co  torcei  instead  of  mind,— -raiders  its  distinctiofis  die 
prey  of  boldness  and  atrocity,  instbad  of  being  the  prize  at  ta- 
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-  1eDt»— and  c^ncentfates  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  indf- 
▼idiial  npon  himself,  bis  own  sufferings  and  fears.  Whatever 
beginnings  of  such  an  unhappy  state  may  be  observed  in  France, 
— whatever  tendency  it  may  have  had  to  dispose  the  people  to  a 
Jight  transfer  of  aUegiance,  and  an  undistinguishing  profession^ 
oFattachmenty— it  is  more  useful  to  consider  them  as  the  resuhs 
of  tiiese  general  causes,  than  as  vices  peculiar  to  that  great  nation. 
To  this  we  must  add,  before  we  conclude  our  cursory  survey, 
that  firecjuent  changes  of  government^  however  arising,  promote 
H  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  chan^.  No  people  can  long  pre- 
serve the  enthusiasm,  which  first  impels  them  to  take  an  active 
Sart  in  change.  Its  frequency  at  last  teaches  them  patiently  to 
ear  it.  They  become  indifferent  to  governments  and  sove- 
reigns. They  are  spectators  of  revolutions,  instead  of  actors  in 
them.  They  are  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by  the  hardy  and  bold, 
iand  are  generally  disposed  of  by  an  army.  In  this  state  of  things, 
revolutions  become  bloodless, — not  from  the  humanity,  but  from 
the  indifference  of  a  people.  Perhaps  it  mky  be  true,  though 
it  will  appear  paradoxical  to  many,  that  such  revolutions,  as 
those  ot  England  and  America,  conducted  with  such  a  regard 
.  for  moderation  and  humanity,  and  even  with  such  respect  for 
established  authorities  and  institutions,  independent  of  tneir  ne- 
cessity for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  may  even  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  frame  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  example  of  reverence  for  justice,— of  caution 
in  touching  ancient  institutions, — of  not  innovating,  beyond  die 
necesssities  of  the  case,  even  in  a  season  of  violehce  and  anger, 
may  impress  on  the  minds  of  men  those  conservative  princi- 
ples of  society,  more  deeply  and  strongly,  than  the  most  unin- 
terrupted observation  of  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  quiet 
and  regular  government. 

We  nave  no  time  to  say  much  at  present  on  the  remaining 
divisions  of  this  ffreat  subject — Wise  administration,  in  the  si- 
tuation of  Louis  A  VIII,  was  so  extremely  arduous  a  task,  that 
the  consideration  of  his  misfortunes  is  not  necessarV  to  repress 
all  propensity  to  severe  censure.  The  restoration  of  the  French 
Monarchy  was  impossible.  Its  elements  were  destroyed.  No 
proprietary  nobility — no  opulent  church— no  judiciary  bodies 
— no  army.  Twenty-five  years  had  destroyed  and  produced 
more  than  several  centuries  usuallj,  do.  Thp  King  of  France 
could  not  be  restored.  A  Bourbon  Prince  was  ^aced  at  the 
head  of  revolutionized  France.  It  was  not  merdy  a  loose  stone 
in  the  edifice. — It  was  a  case  of  repulsion  between  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  all  the  Elements  of  the  Society. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  any  prudence  could  have 
averted  the  catastrophe.    In  justice  it  ouj^t  to  be  allowed,  that 
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qnore  civil  libertj  wa»  enjoved  during  these  tep  months^  Uian 
duriiig  any  period  of  Frcncn  history.  There  were  no  arbitf^ty . 
imprisonments ; — not  above  one  or  two  fbeble  attempts  to  ex- 
ile obnoxious  men  to  their  country  houses.  Once,  or  perhapk 
twice,  during  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  more  political  li- 
berty,— more  freedom  of  the  pres^, — more  real  debate  in  the 
L^slativc  assemblies.  But,  in  those  tumultuous  times  there 
was  no  tranquillitv,— no  security  of  person  and  property. 

The  King  and  the  Court  could  not  indeed  love  liberty;— 
few  Courts  do; — and  they  liad  much  more  excuse  than  most 
others  for  hating  it  It  was  obvious  that  his  policy  con- 
sisted in  connectmg  himself  with  the  purest  part  of  the  Re- 
volutionists,— in  seeing  only  in  the  Revolution  the  abuses 
which  it  had  destroyed,— in  keeping  out  of  sight  thoise  claims 
which  conveyed  too  obvious  a  condemnation  ofit, — ^in  conquer- 
ing his  most  natural  and  justifiable  repugnance  to  individuals^ 
when  the  display  of  such  a  repugnance  produced  or  confirmed 
the  alienation  of  numerous  classes  and  powerful  interests, — and^ 
lasdy,  the  hardest  but  most  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  hi 
the  suppression  of  gratitude,  and  the  delay  of  kistice  itself,  to 
those  whose  sufTerings  and  fidelity  deserved  his  affection,  btit 
who  inspired  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  with  angry  recollec- 
tions and  dangerous  fears.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  ardti- 
.pus  a  scheme  of  policy,  which  would  have  required  a  consider- 
able time  for  a  fair  experiment,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  on 
unmilitary  Prince,  was  likely  enough,  aflcr  all,  to  fail,  was  scarce- 
ly tried  by  this  respectable  and  unfortunate  Monarch.  The  sil- 
ly attack  made  by  tiis  minfsters  on  the  press,  rendered  the  Go- 
vernment odious,  without  preventing  the  publication,  or  limitiDg 
the  perusal  of  one  libel.  It  answered  no  purpose,  but  that  of 
giving  some  undeserved  credit  for  its  suppression  to  Buonaparte, 
who  has  other, means  of  controuling  the  press  than  those  which 
are  supplied  by  laws  and  tribunals.  Macdonald,  who  spoke  o- 
gainst  it  with  most  rigour  and  spirit  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was 
one  of  the  last  Mjirshals  who  quitted  the  King  (if  he  has  quitted 
liim) ;  and  Constant,  who  wrote  arraiost  it  with  such  extraordi- 
nary talent  and  eloquence,  was  tlie  last  French  writer  of  celebrity 
who  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and  defied  the  vengeance  of 
the  Conqueror. 

The  policy  of  some  of  the  restored  Governments  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  Bourbon  ad- 
ministration. Spain,  governed  by  a  Bourbon  Prince,  threw 
discredit,  or  rather  disgrace,  upon  all  ancient  Governments. 
The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  at  Valenjay  was  notorious  in  France. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  had  importuned  Napoleon  for  a  Princess 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  and  that  he  wrote  constant  letters  of  con- 
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gratulation  to  Joseph  on  his  victories  over  the  Spanish  armies^ 
whom  Ferdinand  called  the  rebel  subjects  of  Joseph.  It  was 
knowHf  that)  besides  all  those  imbecilities  of  superstition  which 
4isgraoed  his  return ,*-*be6ides  (he  re-estabh'shment  of  the  Inqui- 
sttion, — ^besides  the  exile,  on  various  grounds  or  pretexts,  of  se- 
yeral  thousand  families,  he  had  thrown  into  prison  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  administering 
or  seconding  a  Government  which  all  Europe  had  recomized, — 
which  had  resisted  all  the  offers  of  Buonaparte,  and  under  whonii 
the  resistance  was  made  to  which  he  owed  his  Crown.  Many 
cases  of  oppression  were  familiarly  known  in  France,  which  are 
hitherto  little  spoken  of  in  this  country.  Among  them,  that  of 
Af.  Antillon  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  That  ^ntleman,  a  pre- 
eminent professor  in  an  University,  had  distinguished  him- 
self both  in  the  Qortes,  of  which  be  was  a  Member,  and  by 
his  writings,  especiaDy  by  several  excellent  works  against  the 
31ave  Trade,  of  which  hie  was  the  most  determined  enemy. 
The  first  care  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to  imprison  such  mis- 
chievous men.  Early  in  June,  he  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prel^nsion  of  M.  Antillon,  whom  the  officer  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  warrant  found  labouring  under  a  severe  and  dangerous 
malady  at  his  house  in  Arragon,  Upon  the  representation  of 
the  physicians,  the  officer  hesitated  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and 
applied  for  farther  instructions  to  the  Captain  General  of 
Arragon.  The  Captain  General  suspended  the  execution  of 
the  order  till  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  could  be  ascertained.  The 
Ministers  immediately  intimated  to  the  Viceroy  the  Royal  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  delay.  They  commanded  M.  Antillon  to  be 
instantly  conducted  to  Madrid.  The  order  was  executed;  and 
M.  Antillon  died  on  the  road,  shortly  after  he  had  began  his 
journey ! — Such  is  the  narrative  which  we  have  received  from 
persons  who  appear  to  us  worthy  of  faith.  If  it  be  entirely 
fisilse,  it  may  easily  be  confuted.  If  it  be  exaggerated,  it  may 
with  equal  ease  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  exact  truth. 
Until  it  be  confuted,'  we  offer  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  adminis-* 
tration  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  seemed  to  be  ambitious 
of  rivalling  Ferdinand  in  puerile  superstition,  if  their  limited 
means  forbade  them  to  aspire  to  rivaiship  in  political  oppression. 
They  exerted  every  effort  to  give  a  colour  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  restored  governments  were  the  enemies  of  civilization  and 
of  reason,  .and  that  the  great  Destroyer  was  necessary  to  pave 
the  way  for  wise  institutions,  even  at  the  expense  of  tyranny  for 
a  time.  Spain  was  represented  at  Paris  as  a  mirror,  in  which 
all  nations  might  see  tlie  destiny  prepared  for  them  by  restored 
Princes,  and  tne  yoke  which  would  be  imposed  on  them  if  the 
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Sovereigns  were  not  restrained  by  fear  of  tfceir  people.  'IRiese 
impressions  were  Aot  effaced  even  by  the  poKcy  which  inde- 
ed Louis  XVIII.  to  suffer  the  Journals  of  Pari^  to  discuss  ihe 
administration  of  his  Cousin  in  Spain,  as  (reefy  as  those  <£' 
London. 

The  Ahmt  ! — We  have  not  time  to  develop  all  that  Is  Sug- 
gested by  this  terrible  word.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  The  word 
conveys  more  than  ^ny  commentary  could  unfold. 

Mf'ny  readers  will  say,  that  this  word  alone  might  have  been 
substituted  for  the  whole  of  what  we  have  written.  Short  and 
dogmatical  explanations  of  great  events  are  at  once  agreeable  to 
the  pride  of  intellect,  and  very  suitable  to  the  narrow  capacitj 
and  indolent  minds  of  ordinary  men.  To  explain  a  revolution 
oy  a  maxim,  has  an  imposing  appearance  of  decisive  character 
and  practical  good  sense.  But  great  revolutions  are  always  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  some  causes,  and  by  the  absence  of  o- 
thers,  without  the  full  consideration  of  which  it  Is  imposable  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  their  origin.  In  the  case  before  to,  we 
must  consider  as  well  what  might  have  prevented,  as  what  actu- 
ally produced  the  catastrophe.  The  spirit  of  a  soldienr  inured 
to  victory,  and  indignant  at  defeaf — tne  discontent  of  officers 
whose  victories  were  gained  over  the  allies  of  the  government 
whom  they  now  served — the  ambition  of  generals  whose  compa- 
nions had  obtained  principalities  and  kin^oms — the  disrespect 
of  a  conquering  army  for  an  unwarlike  sovereign — the  military 
habits  spread  over  the  whole  population  of  l^ance,— did  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  the  restored  monarch,  a^ 
irainst  which  no  wisdom  could  devise,  or  even  conceive  a  per- 
ect  security.  But,  to  retard,  is,  in  such  cases,  to  gain  a  chance 
of  preventing.  Every  delay  had  at  least  a  tendency  to  mtsoldier 
the  army.  Time  was  the  Ally  of  Tranquillity.  Two  years  of 
quiet  might  have  given  the  People  of  France  a  superiority  ov« 
the  Soldiery, — and  thus  might  have  ensured  Europe  ag^nst  mi- 
litary barbarism.  It  is  true,  that  the  frame  of  society  produced 
by  the  Revolution,  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  con- 
tributed to  render  perhaps  the  larger,  certainly  the  more  active 
part  of  the  civil  po[)ulatioii,  not  cordially  affected  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Bourbons.  Even  in  this  very  difficult  ca^e  much  had 
been  accomplished  to  appease  the  alarms,  and  (what  was  hard- 
er) to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  that  numerous  body  who  de- 
rived new  wealth  or  consequence  from  the  Revolution.  Bat  the 
wisest  policy  of  this  sort  required  a  long  time,  and  an  imdisturbed 
operation.  The  moderate  administration  of  Louis  mighthaveac* 
complished,  in  a  great  degree,  the  work  of  conciliation.  But  it 
was  indispensable  that  it  should  have  been  secure  against  violent 
interruption  for  a  reasonable  period,  and  that  it  sliould  not  have 
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b6en  hrott^t  intjp  a  state  of  continual  odium  and  suspicion  by 
the  contem|f)tibIe  foUy  of  some  powers  in  their  internal  a^mim- 
fitxatioa,  and  by  the  detestable  ambition  of  others  in  their  pro- 
jects of  foreign  polior.  It  was  essential  that  the  French  people 
should  not  be  goadedf  into  daily  rue  at  the  treaty  which  confin- 
ed them  within  their  own  ancient  fimitSi  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  military  powers  bartering  republics^  confiscating  monar- 
chies, adding  proviocet  and  kingdoms  to  their. vast  dominions. 
Kotwithstaoding  the  natural  sources  of  internal  danger,  if  even 
tome  of  these  un&voitrable  causes  had  been  absent,  the  life  of 
Napoleon  Buonmarte  (supposing  him  to  have  been  as  vigilantly 
watched  as  it  would  have  been  just  and  easy  to  watch  him)  might 
hove  proved  a  security  to  the  Throne  of  the  Bourbons,  by  pre* 
yoiting  any  other  mihtary  chief  from  offering  himself  to  the  ar* 
my  tiU  they  had  subsided  into  a  part  of  the  people,  and  imbib* 
cd  sentiments  compatible  with  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  life. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  the  prospects  of  the  world  are 
sufficiently  gloomy ; — and  the  course  of  safety  and  honour  by 
no  means  very  plain  before  us.  Two  things,  however,  seem 
clear  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness ;— one,  that  a  crusade  jn  be- 
half of  the  Bourbons  and  the  old  monarchy  is  ad  palpably  hope- 
kes  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  $ — and  the  other,  that  that  course 
of  poliqr  is  the  wisest  and  most  auspicious,  which  tends  most 
to  reclaim  the  population  of  France  from  its  military  habits^ 
and  to  withhold  it  from  those  scenes  of  adventure  in  which  its 
military  spirit  has  been  formed. 
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Statement  of  the  Last  Illness  and  Death  of  Mrs  Southcott.  By 
Dr  Reece.    8to.    4s. 

Engravings  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera,  and  the  Ca- 
nals connected  with  them ;  representing  the  natural  Appearance  of 
those  important  Parts  immediately  after  Death,  and  witliout  being 
affected  by  previous  Disease.  Drawn  under  the  Direction  of^  ana 
with  descriptive  Letter-press,  by  Alexander  Monro  junior,  F.  II.  S* 
Royal  4to.     16s. 

A  Statement  of  the  Early  Symptoms  which 
termed  Water  in  the  Brain,  with  Observauons  o 
watchful  attention  to  them,  and  on  the  fatal  c< 
neglect,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Wall,  of  Oxfords  By 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Royal  C( 
London* 

A  Dissertation  on  Gundiot  Wounds4  By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon. 
•  Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Engravings,    royal  8vo.     lOs.  6dr  boards. 

Medico-Chinsrgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  &>ciety  of  London.  The  fifth  volume ;  with  Eight  Plates. 
8vo.  18s. 

Pathological  Researches.    By  J.  R.  Farre,  M.  D.   royal  8vo.    7s. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  in  Mania  and  Hydrophobia  $ 
with  the  Pathology  of  these  two  Diseases,  as  collected  from  the  Pa- 
pers of  the  late  Andrew  Marshall,  M.  D.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life.     By  S.  Sawrey.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Illustration  of  Mr  Hunter's  Doctrine,  particularly  concerning 
the  Life  of  Blood,  in  Answer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Mr  Aber- 
nethy's  Lecuures.    By  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.    Is.  6d. 

The  Physiognomical  System  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  founded 
on  an  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Examination  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular  $  and  indicating 
the  Dispositions  and  Manifestations  of  the  Mind.  By  J.  G.  Spurz- 
heim, M.  D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates.     Royal  8vo.     1/.  10s. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Diseases,  comprised  in  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  late  Dr  Willan ;  being  a  republication  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Engravings  of  that  auuor,  ia  an  improved  state ;  to* 
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^ethcr  Irith  a  New  Series^  which  wfU  comprdJiend  the  Remainder  of 
tbe  Sfstem.  By  T.  Batemaiv,  M.  D.  F.X^.  S.  Physician  to  the  Pub- 
lic Dispensary,  and  to  the  Fever  I^pstitution.  With  Six  coloured 
PUtes.    Fasciciilus  I.  Part  I.    4-10.    1/.  U 

MISCBILANEOUS. 

A  Proposd  for  improriag  the  System  of  Friendly  Societies,  or  of 
Poor  Assurance  Offices,  so  as  to  render  Parochial  Ta;ipttiQn  tmnecesf* 
sary.    By  Jerome  Count  de  Salis.    2s.  6d. 

IVfanuel  du  Voyageur,  or  Traveller's  Pocket  Companion;  con» 
taining  50  Dialogues  on  the  most  usual  Expressions  in  travelling^ 
and  difibrent  ctrpum^tances  in  Life.    By  M*  ^e  Genjis.    In  ^glish, 
.  French,  Itsdian,  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese*    Su 

Miscellaneous  Tracu  on  Religious,  PoliticaL  and  Agricultural 
Suhjccts.  By  Richard  Watson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.    2  vol.  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

System  and  no.  System ;  or  t)ie  Qontrasp  By  Maria  Bensom 
12iho.    6s. 

;  The  Maskers  of  Moorfields,  a  vision.  By  die  late  Arthur  Grif- 
^nhoof.    Ss. 

Theory  on  the  Classification  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  exempli* 
£ed  in  various  Works  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  by  Forty- two  Charts 
and  Plates.    By  Mary,  Anne  Schimmelpenninck.    4to.    S^  ISs.  6d.^ 

Boxiana,  or  Sketches  of  Ancienf  and  jiloderp  Pogilismj  with 
Thirty  Portraits.    12s. 

The  Cheap  Magazine ;  having  for  its  object  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes.    With  Sixty  five  Cuts.    2  vol.    9s.  1200  pp. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1812.    2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  4«. 

A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  Vice-President  of 
die  African  Institution,  &c.  &c. ;  containing  Remarks  on  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  and  African  Institution :  with 
Hints  respecting  the  Means  by  which  a  Universal  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  might  be  carried  into  e£FecL  By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq. 
LL.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  ]L^one,    Sb. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  London  In* 
firmary,  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    8vo.     Is.  6d* 

Brown  and  Jackson's  Calculator.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Oaol  of  the  City  of  Bristol  compared  with  what  a  Gaol 
ought  to  be.    By  a  Citizen.    8vo.    2s.  66. 

Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  FaitUul 
Female  Servants,  instituted  1813.     6d. 

No.  I.  of  a  new  Literary  Journal,  entitled  the  British  La<fy's  Ma- 
gazine.   To  be  continued  monthly.     2s. 

The  Museum,  or  Man  as  he  is ;  being  a  Chrono-Demonq-Mytho- 
Patho-Theo-Deo,  and  several  other  O* Logical  Dissertations  on  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  calculated  to  display  a  few  of  the  vari* 
ous  and  curious  materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  by  a  Lord  of  die 
Creation.    Widi  a  Frontispiece  by  Rowlandson.     12mo.     Si. 

Morsels  for  Merry  and  Melancholy  Mortals ;  with  &  cok>urip4 
Frontispiece.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 
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A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Drawing,  for  Youth  ;  being  an  ElenUnn 
tary  Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts,  designed  for  the  instructipn  of 
Young  Persons  whose  genius  leads  them  to  study  this  elegant  and 
useful  branch  of  Education.    By  C.  Taylor.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

East  India  Register  and  Directory,  for  1815,  corrected  to  Novem- 
ber.   7s.  6d. 

The  English  Worts  of  Roger  Ascham,  Preceptor  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth; with  some  Original  additions.    2 Is. 

The  Printer's  Job  Price- Book,  containing  eighty-one  tables  of  the 
martcr-printePs  charges  to  the  public,  for  various  descriptions  of 
jobs*  on  paper  of  different  qualities,  with  corresponding  degrees  of 
workmanship.  Also,  a  Table,  showing  the  quantity  of  paper  to  be 
giren  out  for  the  respective  sizes  and  numbers.  By  Philip  Rose  and 
John  Evans,  nAaster- printers,  in  Bristol.     Foolscap  8vo*    8s. 

Tabuhe  Aridimeticx,  or  the  Counting-House  Assistant,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  ftrty  of  the  most  approved  Arithmetical  Tables^  cx» 
tended  and  arranged  upon  a  new  Plan.    By  Joseph  Taylor. 

A  Table  of  Remarkable  Circumstances  attending  particular  Niim<> 
bers,  from  1  to  9.     By  Joseph  Taylor. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Trade,  and  its  Abuses;  with  Hints  for 
Amelioration;  an  Historical  Account,  of  Coal-mining;  a  Chrooolo^^ 
gical  Deduction  of  the  Rights,  Liberties,  Charters,  and  Regulations, 
^nder  which  the  Coal  Trade  has  existed  from  the  Reign  of  ^Henry 
IIL  to  the  present  Time;  with  extracts  from  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ninth  Report  of  die  Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry.  By  R. 
Edington. .  Second  edition.    9s. 

Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville.  By  a  Member  of  the  iSopiety 
of  Writers  to  the  Signet.    Svo.    5s. 

The  Pocket  Herald,  or  Gentleman's  Companion,  a  conci^  Intro- 
duction to  Heraldry.     12mo.     Is.  6d* 

Time's  Telescope  for  1815.     12mo.    9s. 

Evening  Amusements  for  the  Year  1815.  By  William  Frend,  esq,, 
M.  A.    12mo.    3s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometna  Legitima,  or  an  Elementary  System  of  Theoretical 
Geometry,  in  eight  Books;  including  the  Doctrine  of  Ratios,  Ike. 
By  Francis  Reynard.     7s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  Bonny casde's  Trigonometry.  Biy  Griffith  Davtes.  8  vo* 
5s,  .      ,  , 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  die  Elements  of  Mathematics. 
By  George  Douglas.    . 

The  first  Sir  Books  of  Euclid  restored  to  their  original  purity;  to 
which  are  added,  the  Principles  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants, 
with  the  manner  of  construcung  the  same. .  By  Greorge  Douglas. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Construcdon  of  Maps;  in  wliich  the  Principle 
of  the  Projecdons  of  the  Sphere  are  demonstrated,  and  their  various 
practical  relations  to  Mathematical  Geography  deduced  and  explain- 
ed.  Systematically  arranged,  and  sciepdfically  illustrated,  from  20 
Plates  of  Diagrams.    By  Alexander  Jamieson.    8vo.    9s. 
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.  A  N<fW  Tcansladpii  of  De4acu9  FUodos  de  Titiu's  Primnm  Mo» 
6ile»  or  Celestial  Philosophy ;  illastrateH  hj  upwards  of  50  rem^ul^ 
able  Nadntiet  of  the  most  eminent  M^n  in  Europe.  Bj  John  Coopert 
Teadier  of  Mathematics.     8vo.     IL  Is. 

The  Gendemao's  Mathematical  Companion  for  the  year  1815; 
containing  answers,  &c.  to  the  last  year's  questions,     limp.    2%.6<L 

A  Trewse  on  Mechanics,  intended  as  «i  Introducdoo  to  the  Study 
•f  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rer.  B.  Bridge,  B.D.  F.R.S.  8ro. 
Ulf. 

Tables  of  Cube  Measure.  By  T.  D.  W.  Deam.  12mo*  Si.  6d» 
komuL 

MIVEKA1/>QJ. 

Mtneralogical  Nomenclature,  alphabecically  arranged,  with  Synop- 
tic Tables  of  the  Chemical  Analyses  of  Minerals.  By  TboflMU  Al- 
lant  esq.    8to.    lits. 

An  Attempt  to  esublish  a  pure  Scientific  System  of  Mineralogyi 
by  J.  Jacob  Berzelius,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Translated  fram  the  Swe&h 
^rigisalf  by  John  Black.     Svo.    6s. 

NATUEAL  HISTORY. 

Obserratioiis  on  some  interestine  Phenomena  in  Animal  Phrsiolo- 
gff  exhibited  by  several  species  or  PlanarisOf  illustrated  by  coloaxel 
figures  of  Urtng  AniDOAlt  By  John  Grabam  Dalyell*  esq.  870. 
10s.  6d. 

A  General  Description  of  Shells,  arranged  according  (o  tbe  Lii^ 
nsean  System.  By  William  Wood,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  &c.  No.  YIL 
5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Geology,  iUustratiTe  of  tbe  general  Structure 
of  the  Earth  ;  comprbing  the  Elements  of  the  Science,  and  an  Oo(«* 
luM  of  the  Geology  and  Mineral  Geograi^y  of  England.  By  Ro^ 
bert  Bakewell.  With  several  coloured  Plates  and  lUustratioos,  i| 
new  edidon,  enlarged.    8to.     16s. 

The  Naturalist  and  Traveller's  Pocket  Gnide.    By  Geo.  Graven 
P.L.S.  Author  of  British  Ornithology.    With  coloured  Plates.    8vo»  , 
lOs.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Cuy  Mannering,  or  the  Astrologer.  By  the  Author  of  *  Waveiw 
ley.'     3  vol.  12mo.     12.18. 

Discipline ;  by  the  Author  of  *  Self-Control. '  3  voL  poet  8vo. 
i;.  46. 

Records  of  a  Noble  Family ;  by  Jane  Harveyr  Author  af  *  Me- 
moirs of  an  Author, '  &C.  6cc.    4  voL  18s. 

Tales  for  Cottagers ;  accommodated  to  the  present  Condition  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Mary  Leadbetter  and  Eliz.  ShacUeton. 
12mo.    4s. 

Rosanna,  or  a  Father's  Labour  Lost  By  liSetitia  Matilda  Haw- 
Idns.    S  vol.  8vo.     1/.  7s. 

The  Magic  of  Wealth.  By  T.  S.  Surr,  Author  of  tbe  *  Winter  In 
Londoti,'  &c.    3  vol.    16s. 

The  <^uerilla  Chief.    By  Emma  Parker.    SvoLl2mo.    lLl$. 
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Hawthorn  0»tu^e,  a  Tafo.    By  J.  JonM«    t  voL  ISmo.  IQkBcL 

Modern  Times,  or  the  Age  we  Live  in ;  a  PioBthumoas  Noreli 
B7  Eli2  ^elme.    d  toI.    16s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Campaign,  or  the  Sw^.  By  Mm  M«eke.  5  vd.  18t» 

The  S<ixonandtheGaM,  or  the  Northern  MetropoUt.  4VoL  U  is* 

Anna,  or  Edinburgh.     Bv  Mrs*  Roohe.    2  voL     lOa. 

Christabelle,  the  Maid  of  Rouen.   By  Mrs  HanMy-  4  iM*  Itkno*. 
1/.  4a. 

The  Fugitive,  or  Family  Incidents.    By  the  Author  of  *  Prhrata- 
History  of  the  Court  of  £n^and,  *  4^c.  Ice.    9^.  l&ikt.    ISs.  6d. 

The  Bachelor*s  Journal,  inscribed  (without  permission)  to  tho 
GiHs  of  England.    Edited  by  Mi«  Byron.    SvoJ.    10s.  6d. 

Secret  Avengers,  or  the  Rock  of  Glotsden.    By  Aono  of  Swansea* 
4  vol.    \L  46. 

Novice,  or  the  Heir  of  Montgomery.  By^Mattkew  Moral.  S  vol* 
16s.  6d. 

Paired*  not  Matehed,  or  Matrimony  in  the  Flfteenlh  Century* 
By  Mrs  Ross.    4  vol.     \L 

A  Father  as  he  should  be,  or  Obedience.    By  Mri  Hefland.    4  voK 
\l  4s. 

The  Victim  of  Seduction ;  or  the  Memoirs  oX  a  Man  of  Fashion  t 
a  Tale  of  Modern  Times.   By  the  late  Miss  Gunnhig.   Svol.  i0s.6d*' 

poETaV. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles :  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott»  Esq.    4ta. 
2/.  2s. 

Same  Work  in  8 vo.    Second  Editk>n.     14s* 

Home :  a  Poem.     Bv  Ann  Cuthhert  Knight.    6s. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialaet.    By  Robert 
Tannahill.     foolscap  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Modern  Dunciad ;  a  Satire*    With  Motes  Biographioal  and 
Critical.     5s.  6d. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa,  translated  by  H*  H.  Wi)soD, 
Esq.  of  Calcutta,    ^vo.    7s. 

Dermidt  or  Erin  in  the  Days  of  Bom ;  a  Poem.  By  John  d' Alton, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  hhw.    4to.     H  S^ 

The  Triumph. of  Innocence :  a  Poem.    Ss.  6d.  ' 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  translated  by  T.  Orger,  with  the  Latta 
Text  printed  in  fonp  of  Notes.     8vo.     21s. 

Laurea  Corona,  or  a  Garland  of  Baysx  a  Lyric  Poem,  with  ex- 
planatory Notes. 

Charlemagne,  ou  PEglise  Delivr6e,  Poeme  Bpiquc,  en  Vingt*qua«  - 
tre  Chants.     Par  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Membre  de  nnstitnt  de  France, 
ftc    2  vol.  4to.    4/.  4s.     Royal,  IL  7s. 

Roderick,  the  lost  of  the  Goths  \  a  Tragic  Pbem.    By  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.  Poet-Laureat,  *c.     4to.    ^.  & 

The  Flower  of  Wye,  a  Poem,  in  six  Cantos.     By  Henry  Ingravit 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  a  Poem.    By  Jas.  Hogg.    8vo.  7s.  6d» 
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'FamilUr  Poenv,  Moral  and  Re^gioita.    By  Sutaimah  WBaoo,  a 
Senrant  GiiL    IBmo^    2b. 

Tlie  ILbj  of  tbe  Poor  Fiddler,  a  Parody  oi^  the  Lqr  of  the  La$t 
Mhvtrfeh    By  an  admirer  of  Walter  Scott.    Foolscap*    58. 

J^btba,  a  Poem.    By  £d«r.  Smedley^  jwu    8¥d.    Sor  6d^ 

Original  LiaflB  and.Tmnibtiona.  By  the  Author  of  tke  *  Bioscope/ 
Fookoipivo.    4:^^ 

Lothaire :  a  Romance,  in  Six  Cantof»  with  Notes.  By  Robt.  Gil-' 
mour.    58. 

The  Cadet»  a  Poea%  in  Six  Pkrtgf  eonftaioiog  Remarks  on  British 
Indian    2  vol,  foolscap  ftro.    14s. 

Sir  Wilibert  de  Waverley^  or  the  Bridal  £ve^  a  Pbem.  By  Elia^a 
S.Frai|cis.    Foolkcap  8iro.    5s* 

The  Only  Child,  in  Two  Cantos.    Ss.  6d. 
.  A  Podm,  descriptive  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Channel  with  the  last 
Voyage  df  Mungo  Park  to  Africa.    2a.  6d. 

The  Lifsraod  lucubrations  of  Crispinus  Scrlbleros.  Part  I.  8to*  4<* 

POLITICS  AND  political  ICONOMT. 

A  Letter  fo  Ibe  Earl'  of  Liverpool  on  the  proboWe  Effect  of  a 
great  Reduction  of  Corn  Prices  by  Importation ;  upon  the  relativef 
Condition  of  the  State  and  its  Creditors ;  and  of  Debtors  and  Cre- 
ditors in  general.    8«o.  .  Ss» 

Observations  on  lowering  the  Rent  of  Land,  and  on  the  Com  Laws. 
By  George  Booth.    Svo.    78< 

Leiters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent ;  written  in  the 
years  1810  to  1813.    2  vol.     12mo^    14s. 

An  Expose  on  the  Dissensions  of  Spanish  America ;  containipg 
an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  those  fatal  Difiterences, 
&c.  Ac.    By  William  Walton,  £«q.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  EUenboronghy  by  Lord  Cochrane.    5s. 
■  Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  written  by  one  who  ne- 
ver quitted  him  for  fifteen  years^    2  vol.  IQmo.    >0s.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Financial  System  of  Great  Britain,  and  particuw 
Uri^  Ite  SMAckg  Fund ;  written  in  France  in  the  Sumner  of  lbl2. 
By  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

The  Objections  against  the  Con>  Bill,  Refuted.^  By  W.  Spence, 
Sto.    Ss.  6d. 

Uonsiderations  on  the  Expediency  of  continuing  the  Pr(qpeny-Ta£ 
n  certain  nnmbnr  of  Years.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  m  Reply  to  M.  Camot,  by  an  Englishman* 

The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Poli^:^  of  restricting  the  Im« 
portati^  of  Foreign  Com.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent*  and  the  Prin* 
ciplis  by  Whicb  it  is  regdinted.  By  t]>e  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus.   Svo.  5» 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
By  Adakn  Smith,  LL..D.9  a  New  Edition:.  Witb Notes,  and  an  addi- 
tional Volume,  contidning  Observations  on  the  Subjects  treated  of  im 
A^nTm  of  Pr Smith ;  By  David  Buchanan,   4  vol.  Svo.    2L  8s. 
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^\  PHILOLOGY. 

A  Synopsis  of  French  Grammar,  comprehending  the  most  «t<^ft)! 
and  necessary  Rules  in  Chadabaud's  Grammar.  By  P.  F.  Merleti 
12rao.    28.-6(1. 

A  French  Delectus,  or  Sentences  and  Passages  colfected  from  the 
moit  esteemed  French  Autliora^  By  the  Rev.  Israel  Worsley.  12mo. 
4s.     ' 

Elements  of  HebreW  Grariimar,  in  two  Parts.— ^Part  I.  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Vowel  Points,  and  the  Rudiments  of  the  Grammar. — 
Part  11.  the  Structure  an,d  Idioms  of  the  Langt^age,'  with  an  A|>-« 
pendix,  containing  the  Notation  of  the  Hebrew  Words  in  Romaa 
Letters.    By  J.  F.  Gyles  Es^.  A.  M.    8vo.   12s. 

The  French  Interpreter,  or  a  Vocabulary  of  Words  and  Phrases, 
for  the  Use  of  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  French  Language,  ii& 
a  neat  pocket  volume^    By  F.  W.  Blagdon  esq.    5^. 

French  Pronunciation,  alphabetically  exhibited,  wi&  Spelling  Vo« 
cabularies,  and  Nei^  Fables,  French  and  English.    By  C.  Gross.  Ss. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language ;  to  which  is  added,  an  am- 
ple Series  of  PoHtjihed  Examples  of  the  Striidtute  of  Sentences.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Sutdiflfe.     ISfeao.    S%.  6d. 

I^HEOLOGY. 

Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian  Revria^ 
tions,  with  Notes  and  lUustrations.  By  Sir  Hexiry  Moncrteff  Well- 
iVood,  ftart.  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.    8vo.     12s. 

Sermons  by  William  Crawford,  0,  D.  Minister  of  Stfatlon.  9it>i 
xOs.  6d.  boards. 

,  ScrmoA>,  chiefly  oil  Devodbnil'  ^ubjecti    By  the  Her.  Archd.' 
Bonar,  Minister  of  Cramond.    8vo.     10s.  §d. 

Sermons  by  the  Re^.  E.  Cooper,  Vol.  UL     l^mo.    5s« 

Discourses  on  Practical  Subjects*   By  Job  Orion/  I  toI.  sVo.   ^s.* 

A  Collectfon  o^  Scripture  Maps ;  exhibiting  the  prtocipal  placed 
mentioned  in.  the  Old  and  New  TestaBient;  accotrately  dolouredV 
Svo.  i^s-'Od.'    or  if  to.  18s.' 

.  Plain  Discoufses,  delivered  to  i  Country  Congregadbn.    By  Ai/ 
Rev;  Wm.  Butcher,  M.  A.     2  vol.  I2mo.     lOs.' 
,   Creed  Philosophic*  or  Immortality  of  the  Soill.*    By  Natbankf 
Cooke,  Esq.    4to.     12s. 

The  Docttiiies  6f  Devils,  illisd^ted  fn  Episfles  from  Satan  to 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  other  Deists.     By  Robt*  Thomson.    5s. 

Sh'6rt  Discotirses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  chteny  desired  ^or  the 
tse  of  country  villages,     fty  Isaac  Man.     2s.  Gd. 

A  BHef  aiid  Connected  View. of  Proph^cjr,  bein^  an  ET|k>sil:ion'> 
of  the  Second,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Chapters  of  the  Prophecy  of 
t)aniel,'^  togetlier  with  the  Sizteenth  Chapter  of  Revelation i'  to  which, 
at^  added,  some  OWrvati'ons  tespei^tin^  the  Period  and  Manner  o^ 
^e  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  By  Capuin  Maftiand,  Royal  ArtiU 
tery.    Ss.  6d. 

,  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  UrtiTersity  of  OiTfoi^d.     Py 
Edward  Oarfatd  Matsh,  M.  A.^    8vo.    7s/6d;  ' 
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.  Chriidan  Morals,  or  Practical  f  r^cepts  and  Rules  of  Dttty ;  se- 
lected from  the  Episdes  of  St  Paul,  St  James,  St  Peter,  and  St  Jofc% 
^d« ;  or  9u  a  dozen. 

Sermons  on  several  Subj^tt  and  Occasions.  By  the  la^  Ret; 
Jb>hn  Hoare,  Chancellor  and  Vicar-Gen6ral  of  the  Diocese  of  Limer- 
ickf  Ireland.     8yo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Body  of  Divinity,  wherein  the  Doctrinej  of  the  Christian  relt- 
gion  are  explained  and  defended*  being  the  sohstance  of  several 
Lectpres  oa  the  ^ssembly^  lar^r  Catechism    By  T.  Rtdgley,  D.D. 

4  vol.  8vo.     2i  2s. 

,  An  Inij^iiry  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Sabbtith,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Opinion  of  Dr  P^ley.     By  Wm.  Cooper,  B.  D.     Is.  6d. 

Ao  Essay  on  the  IL^ly  Eucharist,  or  a  Kefutation  of  the  Hoad« 
lipyan  Scheme  of  it.     By  Henry  Card,  M.  A.     13s. 

A  New  Edition  of  Dr  Gill's  Body  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Dt- 
Tisity«   '4to.     11.  15s. 

A  Summary  <^  the  History  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the 
Sects  which  have  departed  from  its  Communion ;  with  Answers  to 
each  Dissenting  Bod?,  relative  to  its  Pretended  grounds  of  Separ* 
afion.     By  Johnson  Grant,  M.  A.     2  vol.  8vo.     lis. 

Devotional  Exercises  and  Prayers,  for  the  private  use  of  KeflectiHg 
and  Sincere  Christians ;  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Zolk> 
kofier.     By  the  Rev.  William  Fecke.    8vo.     12s. 

A  Sermon,  never  preached,  but  respectfully  addressed  to  both 
(looses  of  Parliament.    8vo.     2s» 

The  Wanderings  of  the  Human  Intellect,  or  a  Dictionary  .of  all 
Religions  into  which  the  World  is  divided.  By  the  Rev.  John  BelL 
10s.  6d. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Venn,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Clapham.  2  vd* 
3to.  .  1/.  is. 

Female  Scripture  Characters^  exemplifying  Female  Virtues.  ^ 
Mrs  King.     12mo.  8s. 

AlPEXEaN  ANAXTAXTS :  or  a  New  Way  of  deciding  Old  Con- 
troveriies.     By  Basantsces.     Third  edition,  enlarged.     8vo.     7t. 

Sermons  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  P.  Dean  of  Bocldng* 

5  roL  8ro.    18s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical,  Topoeraphical,  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Wcrid 
of  Kent.     By  T.  W.  Deam.    8vo,     1 5s. 

A  Picturesque  Delineation  of  the  most  Beautiful  Scenery  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Thames,  from  hi  Source  to  its  Confluence  with  the  Sea^ 
frbo)  Origfnal  Drawings  made  by  Owen,  Cleanell,  and  others,  N»  2. 
iL  Is.     Proofs  1/.  lOs. 

A  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  drawn  up 
from  the  Communications  of  the  Clergy.  By  Wrr.  Shaw  Mason^ 
Esq.  ]^.  R.  I.  A.  Remembrancer  and  Receiver  of  Ftrst-Fruits,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Public  Records.    8vo.    Vol.  I.     1/,  10s, 

A  Topographical  Account  of  Bawtry  and  Thome  (Yorkslure}» 
vrith  the  iflUages  adjacent.    By  W.  Peck.    4to.    Ik  lis.  M. 
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.Roberts^s  Cambrian  Antiquities,  coloured  plates.  Svo.  iSs.^^ 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  M  Gt-^at 
Britain.  Vol.  I.  containing  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Lincoln,  Oxford^ 
Peterborough,  and  Winchester  Ccthedrak  »  with  complete  Lists  of 
the  Bisbop>  and  Peans ;  illustrated  by  ^ixty-four  highly  finished  En- 
gravings, representing  the  most  interesting  monuments,  exterioV  and 
ifttierior  TiewSf  ground  plans,  &c. ;  executed  by  James  Storer.  Sto^ 
Si.  3s. — (uper-royal  SL-^^xc.  India  paper  proofs,  8^  12^» 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland ;  Comprising 
Specimens  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  other  Vestiges  ot 
former  Ages,  accompanied  by  Descriptions  f  together  with  Illustra- 
tions of  Remarkable  Incidentt  in  Border  History  and  Tradition* 
By  Walter  Scott,  Esq  in  Imperial  4to  and  Medium  4to.,  eleven 
parts  ;  containing  66  plates.  Medium  4to.  5L  ISi.  6d. ;  Imperial  4to« 
8tl6s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVBL&. 

Joomal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  daring  the 
Yeara  J 8 10  and  1811.  By  a  French  Traveller,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Country^  its  Arts,  Literature,  and  Politics,  and  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants  |  with  numerous  Engravings.  2  vol.. 
8vo.    2A  2s. 

.  T)ie  Narrative  of  Capt  Dennis  Henchy  O'Brien,  R.  N. ;  containing 
^an  Account  of  his  Shipwreck,  Captivity^  and  Escape  from  France, 
after  tmdergoi&g  a  series  of  sufferings,  which  lasted  for  nearly  Bv^ 
years.     7s. 

'  Alpine  Sketches,  comprised  in  a  short  Tour  through  Parts  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Gennany,  dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  1814..  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.   8vo.    9s« 

Narrative  of  a  forced  Journey  throtigh  Spain  and  France,  ai  a. 
Prisoner  of  War,  in  the  Years  of  1810  to  1814.  Ey  Major-General 
Lord  Biayney.    2  vot  8vo.     li  6s. 

Travels  in  South  Africa,  on  Account  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  J.^  Campbell,  with  plates.    8vo. 
<   Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France,  in  July,  August,  and  Sep* 
lember^  1814-     By  Morris  Birbeck.     8vo.     4s. 

A  Tour  through  somie  Parts  of  France,  Switxerland,  Savoy,  Ger* 
many,  and  Belgium,  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1814. 
By  die  Honourable  Richard  Boyle  Bernard,  M.  P.  8vo.  9s. 
.  -A  Voys^  to  Cadiz  and  Gibratur,  up  the  Meditei^nean  to  Malta 
and  Sicily,  in  1810  and  1811,  including  a  descriptive  Tour  of  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  islands,  and  an  Excursion  in  Portugal.  By  Lieu*' 
tenant*  General  G.  Cockbum,  with  30  Plates  and  coloured  Maps. 
S  YoL  8«o.    Si.  2i. 
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jlF^tejif  Jottrnal  of  Mr  ParV^  mission  to  the  interior  of,  471 . 
'Jgricukure^  hiitoiy^f^  during  the  feudal  system,  ,74— H:ausfs  of  the 

change  in  the  practice  of  English  afpciculture  in  the  fifteenth  cen<; 

linry,  ib.<^-Yemarks  on  its  low  state  in  Scotland  aboot  the  epd  of 

*  the  seTenteemh  centtirj,  76— beneficial  effects  of  the  intxodocttoQ 
•of  tomipi  and  clover  in  rendering  inferior  soils  productire,  83—* 

little  efficacy  derived  from  potatoes  in  the  improvemeot  of  agri* 
culture,  85— remarks  on  the  discovery  and  prodtice  of  the  pota- 
toe  oat,  ib« — alternation  of  white  and  green  crops,  87— «applica6oii 
of  lime' to  tlie  purposes  of  husbandry,  88 — ^^nnanagement  of  W^fh 
stock  in  Scotland,  ib.— rSmall's  iipprovicd.  mode  of  the  Scotch 

•  plough;  90— soperior  economy  of  employing  horses  in  plou^^s  in 
place  of  oxen,  9?-— powerful  effect  of  the  thrashing*  mill  in  dimi- 
nishing the  charges  of  husbandry,  and  augmenting  the  market- 
able produce  of  land,  93-— observation  on  the  proper  siveof  farmsn 
97— on  leases,  100. 

Agriculture  of  Scoiland^  observalic^s  on  thci  l>7  Sir  Joho  Sinclair* 
78.     (See  Sinclair.) 

AfMrica^  researches  concerning  the  mstitutions  and  monunwnts  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of,  133.     {Ste  f/umboldt.) 

AmtricHf  Hght  and  practice  of  impressment,  as  concerning  Great 
Britain,  &c.  24-3— the  war  entered  into  by  both  parties  with  re- 
luctance a  probable  ground  for  iu  speecly  termination,  ib.«-par« 
tiality  of  die  government  of  America  towards  Frapce,  S^i^-rUieir 
conduct  when  Britain  rescinded  the  .Orders  in  Council,  ib.r— a 
certain  degree  of  apiposity  createfi  between  America  and  Britain, 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  former^,  ib^— while  it  left  behind  it  ia 
Anierica  a  feeling  of  gratitude  toy^ards  Fran^,  245-7Con«titution 
of  America  purely  democrapical,  216«r-remarks  on  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  this  form  of  government,  ib. — observations  on  the.  Mdan 
and  Berlin  decrees  with  I'espect  to  America,  247**Ton  our  0]tlers  ia 
Council,  1248 — impressment  of  Aineri(:an  seamen,  ib— -our  cxpec* 
tal^ons  on  the  success  of  the  war  ^ith  America  disappointed,  24d 
—proposal  made  to  the  American  government  for  peace,  250 — 

.  remarks  on  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  America,  252 — <^a- 
racter  of  the  American  nation,  254— population,  ib^^^their  means 
of 'defence,  and  war  resources,  255— probable  result  of  the  con- 
test^ tb.— -observations  on  the  present  state  of  Europe,  259-— gene- 
ral dissuasive  arguments  against  prosecuting  the  war  with  Ame« 
rica,  260 — remarks  on  the  agriculture  of,  498. 

AndeSf  petrified  sea-shells  found  in  the  summits  of  the,  155. 

Ansier  Faivy  a  poem,  by  W.  Tennant,  174. 

AniiClml  M.  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  gcvemment 
with  regard  to,  535. 
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Antelope^  description  of  tbe,  found  on  the4>£inks  of  the  Mtsnotiri,  4>^. 

ArhUiyy  Madame  de,  the  Wand^srer,  or  Female  DifBcuIties,  a  novel 
by,  320 — general  remarks  on  novel  writing,  ib. — remarks  on  the 
history  of  Don  Quixote,  322— on  Gil  Bias,  325— on  the  charac- 
ter of  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne  and  Richardson,  as  novel  writers, 
3^6--on  the  character  of  Mrs  Radcliife  and  Mrs  Inehbald,  355—. 
of  Mi88  Edgeworth,  336— of  Miss  Burney's  novels,  3,37 — of  Ma- 
*•      dame  d»  Arblay,  338. 

Arkau%aviy  factory  established  by  the  United  §tates  on  that  river,  437. 

/f^  of  Apuleius,  story  of  the,,50. 

Bears^  white  and  brown,  description  of,  found  on  the  banks  pf  th^ 
Missouri  river,  422. 

fiirkbeck,  Moses,  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  France  by,  505. 

Srairty  Sir  E.  Home's  observations  on  the  functions  of  the,  439— 
instances  ifi  which  particular  ponions  of  that  organ  have  been 
found  wanting  or  destroyed,  441 — cases  where  the  destruction  of' 
deficiency  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  whole  organ,  ib.-— in* 
atances  where  the  whole  brain  has  been  destroyed  witliout  loss  of 
*  •   '  sensibility,  446 — cases  in  which  the  brain  has  beea  removed  ia 
quadrupeds,  &c.  without  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  any  of  their  or* 
gans,  450 — no  part  of  the  brain  seem  to  be  concerned  in  \he  ope- 
rations which  give  rise  to  sensation,  450. 
/    JBrande^  William  Thomas,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  additional  observations  by,  oa 
the  effects  of  magnesia  in  preventing  an  increased  formatioa  of  u- 
'         nc  acid,  kc.  369 — two  cases  described,  wherein  are  shown  the 
beneficial  effects  of  magnesia  as  a  cure  for  gravelish  complaints, 
370 — of  muriatic  acid  in  calculous  complaints,  371 — of  citric  and 
carbonic  acids,  372— opinions  of  medical  men  on  the  properties 
and  harmlessness  of  magnesia,  372 — constant  use  of  soda  water 
supposed  in  many  cases  to  have  done  harm,  374* 
^  firewsteTf  Dr,  extracts  from  his  observations  on  a  particular  kind  of 
micrometer,  ?5.  ,. 

pojlfd,  Hugh  Stuart,  his  select  passajges  of  the  "writings  of  St  Chry- 
sostom,  St  Gregory  Naztanzen,  and  St  Basil,  58^ — remarks  on 
the  merits  of  the  Fathers,  58— character  of  St  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr, 60 — ^the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Fathers,  is  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the 
Pagans,  66 — remarks  on  Mr  Boyd's  translations,  68 — extracts, 
69--ob$ervations  on  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  72. 

Buonaparte^  Labaume's  history  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia  by,  374. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  arrival  in  P^ris,  505— ambitious  projects 
harboured  by  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Island  of  Elba, 
511 — his  landing  at  Cannes,  513^-remark8  on  the  Government 
of  France  refusing  payment  of  his  stipulated  pension,  514-*->causes 
which  produced  his  restoration,  518. 

Cambdeuy  Earl,  letter  from  Mr  Park  to,  dated  Sansanding  I7th 
Nov.  1805,  480.  ^ 

(Canada,  Tartarian  mscription  found  in  the  Savannahs  of,  in  1746, 
146— Gray*s  letters  written  from,  in  the  years  1806,  i'"^07  and 
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{^(rrnci\  M.  Memorial,  182 — Itis  character*  164N^procee(!lQg5^  of 
the  French  GoveroiQcnt  upon  the  publicatiofi  of  his  memoriali 
187 — remarks  on  the  merits  of  hit  pamphlet*  189 — extracts,  J90, 
191 — M.  Cxmoi*!  remarks  on  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVIIf.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  193*— remarks  on  the  opinioas  of  M.  Car- 
not,  200-— his  birth  and  education*  201 — hit  character  as  a  sol* 
dier*  lK>2«-^a|  a  statesman,  W^->^h  literary  character^  206. 

ChunboTfltOf  description  of  the  pio^ntain  of,  143* 

Cclwnbia,  river,  'singular  instance  of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  beings 
found  standing  erect  in  the  bed  of  Che,  437. 

Constant,  Benjamin  de,  tract*  on  the  spirit  of  conq^uest,  Ubertj  of 
the  press,  4cc.  by,  505. 

Com  LatoSi  observations  on  the  effects  of  the,  491.    (See  Mahhus.) 

Cotaptuif  description  of  the  volcano  of,  by  Hnmboldt,  142. 

CuvUty  M.,  observations  by,  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  f  19. 

Jyid'son,  Mr  Park'ji  letter  to,  478. 

JDuniop,  John,  his  history  of  fiction,  being  a  critical  accotmt  of  the 
most  celebrated  prose  works  of  fiction,  from  the  earliest  Gnkk 
romances  to  the  noveU  cf  the  present  age,  38«i*-ta)es,  entirely  attd 
professedly  fictitious,  appear  exclusively  the  production  of  a  civi- 
lized age,  38«.-fiction  in  ruder  times  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
troublesome  tas)c  of  inventing  incidents  as  in  etaggeration,  $9 — 
view  of  the  character  of  Arabian  and  Gothic  fiction,  42«-*com^ 
pared  with  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  Northern  Bards,  43 
•—earliest  fictions  obviously  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  om 
account  of  the  information  which  may  be  extracted  from  them 
with  regard  to  the  history,  manners  and  opinions,  cf  the  nation 
and  age  to  vihich  they  belong,  46^— two  material  defects  in  the 
plan  of  the  autlior's  works,  hi)  omission  of  the  origin  of  fictitious 
narrative,  and  the  limitation  oif  his  plan  to  prose  fiction,  46 — the 
reason  alleged  for  tlm  eaclusion  unsatisfactory,  47-^^aracter  of 
the  work,  I8~remarks  on  the  proper  merit  of  a  romance,  49 — 
story  of  the  ass  of  Apuleius,  50— history  of  the  fictions  of  cbi^ 
valry,  52— history  of  Merlin  the  enchanter,, ,54— general  remarks 
on  the  work,  57. 

£lba^  island  of,  remarks  on  the  irapoUcy  of  ceding  it  to  Buonaparte, 
508. 

Excursion,  the,  a  poem  by  William  Wordsworth,  1 — character  of 
the  work,  compared  with  his  former  publications,  ib. — the  d'ls* 
proportion  between  the  autbor^s  taste  and  his  genius  accounted 
for,  3 — moral  and  religious  enthusiasm,  dangerous  kispirers  of 
poetry,  4— examples  of  intellectual  dignity  and  tenderness,  taken 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  sodety,  absurd,  5 — remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine  whid)  the  work  is  intended  to  enforce,  ib.— extracts,  6,  7, 

-  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29.         ' 

T^ydie,  M.  dels,  character  of,- 529. 

Ficiiouy  the  history  of,  by  Johq  Dunlop,  Sf.     (See  DwJop^) 

France,  tracts  On  the  spirit  of  conquest,  &c.  by  Constant,  505 — ^vi- 
sit to  Paris,  by,Scott^  ib>^BirU>eck's  Voi99  of  a  ^Qurnej  thipi^ 
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Fnmee,  tb.-^Napoleon  Btionaparte  in  ^arifi,  ib/^eslirks  dn  Ad 
treaty  of  Paris,  506— on  the  Congreps  at  Vientia,  ibi«--^  the  im- 

'  politic  tneaeure  of  givrng  the  Island  of  Elba  to  Buonaparte,  50S-^ 
ambitious  projects  harboured  by  him  soon  after  his  arriral  there, 
511 — ^his  landing  at  Cannes,  51S-«-^remark8  ^n  the  Convention  of 
Fountaioebleku,  ib.«»on  the  Government  of  France  refusing  pay- 
ment  of  the  stipulated  pension  to  Buonaparte,  5 1 4*  ^extract  of  a 
letter  from  Sir^Niel  Campjiell,  516---cau6e8  which  produced  the 
restoration  of  Buonaparte,  518-«M.  Cuvier,  remarks  on  theflou« 

,  lishine  state  of  agriculture  in  France  since  the  Retelution^  519 — 
Mr  Birkbeck's  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  ib.-^Mr  Scott's  ob* 
servations  on  the  people  of  France,  525— effects  of  the  French 
constipation  on  the  temper  of  the  peasantry,  522— character  of  M. 
de  la  Fayette,  529— of  M.  Constant,  530— numerous  classes  id 
France  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  and  pride  to  a  revolutiant 
ary  government,  531 — remarks  on  the  conscription^  and  prodigi- 
ous expenditure  of  human  life  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain,  ib — un- 

^'  happy  effects  of  the  revolution  to  be  considered  as  the  results  of 
general  causes,  rather  than  vices  peculiar  to  the  French  nation, 
533— frequent  changes  of  government  promote  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce In  change,  ib.— difHcuU  to  determine  whether  any  pru- 
dence could  have  averted  the  present  catastrophe,  5S3— 4he  at* 

.  tack  made  by  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV  HI.  upon  die  press,  ren^ 
dered  his  government  odious,  534-r-policy  of  some  of  the  restored 

^  governments  in  Etirope  extremely  injurious  to  the  Bourbon  admi* 
nistratioO|  ib. — observations  on  the  government  of  Spain,  ib-— case 
of  M.  AntiUon,  535— remarks  on  the  French  army,  536— a  cm* 

\  sade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons,  hopeless,  537^— that  course  of  po- 
licy that  tends  most  to  redaim  the  population  of  France  from  its 
military  habits,  recommended,  ib. 

Qray^  Hugh,  letters  written  from  Canada  Bay,  in  the  years  1806, 
l'807,  and  1808,  243. 

fiamUton,  Robert,  LL.  D.  &e.,  his  inquiry  conceniing  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  redemption  and  present  litate,  and  the  management 
of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  294>— extracto  from  Dr 
Price's  calcula^ons,  295 — remarks  on  the  benefit  of  compound  in- 
terest, which  accrue  to  a  nation  in  its  transactions  with  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  296 — observations  on  the  supposed  utility  of  Govern^ 
ment  loans,  298— on  the  sinking  fund,  303— extracts,  307t  SOS, 
316 — average  value  of  different  stocks  in  time  of  peace,  Si2 — 
observations  on  Mr  Vansittart'a  plan  of  finance^  S14— general  re- 

'    marks  on  the  funding  sjrstem,  319. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Queen's  Wake,  a  Legendary  Poeni»  by,  157— the 
great  end  of  criticisim  is  public  example  and  information,  ib.— » 
character  of  the  work,  158— History  of  the  Author,  159 — Mr 
Hogg*s  q;ialifications  as  a  Poet,  16l«-^extracts  from  his  Winter 
Afornin^  Piece,  162 — from  the  Story  of  Kilmcny,  161 — from  the 
Story  of  the  Abb<^  of  MacKinnon,  168— from  the  Witch  of  Fde, 
172. 

JJ^me,  Sir  Everard^  U^  Observations  on  the  Functions  of  Ae  Brain, 
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4W— SpiHWiTntioiw  respecting  tlie  NatuVd  6f  IVlInd  umyent^y 
libftmioned,  439 — ^(^rporeal  Phenomena  with  which  the  operadon^ 
of  mind  ore  com^eoted,  seem  not  to  have  been  studied  of  late  years 
with  deserving  attentioo,  tb^.— certain  changes  in  the  bodily  or« 
'guns  necessary  to  the  prodiHction  of  those  states  of  mind  which 
constitute  sensation,  thought,  and  volition,  ib. — their  seat  in  the 
nervous  nyst^m,  ib.— nothing  known  respecting  their  nature,  ib.— 
intention  of  the  editor's  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous' 
sy^tetn,  solely  to  promote  investigation,  440  his  observations  con-^ 
fined  to  sensation,  ib.'-the  precilie  parts  of  the  nervous  system* 
afiected,  previous  to  sensation,  not  to'  be  ascertained  by  direct  ob- 
servation, 440— diflerent  method  of  investigation  proposed,  ib.<^— 
two  classes  of  cases  relative  to  the  brain  examined,  441 — }st.  In- 
stances  in  which'  particular  portions  only  df  this  orgpan  haV^  b^n 
found  wanting  or  destroyed,  ib — '-2d,  Cases,  whei'e  the  destruction' 
or  deficiency  j^eems  to  have  extended  to  the  whbld  orpah,  ib  ^ — 
obvious  conclufetohs  deduced,  Ix/,  That  the  whole  of  tlie  brain  is 
not  neceswiry  to  the  changes  preceding  sensation;  445-^2^^,  That 
none  of  the  ports  of  this  organ,  ^ich,  in  the  cases  referred  to^ 
are  particularly  specified  to  have  b^en  destroyed,  are  essentijd  to 
these  changes,  ib. — ^Instances'  in  which  tbe  whole  brain  has  b6ei> 
destroyed,  without  loss  of  sensibility,  446 — character  of  the  Work, 
448 — extracts,  449^-icases  in  whic^  the  brain  has  been'  removM 
in  various  quadrupeds,  5rc.  without  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  aby 
of  their  organs,  450 — ^no  part  of  the  brain  conceVned  in  ttiie  Oper* 
atrons  which  give  rise  to  sensatbn,  ib.-*o^iinions  advanced  to  t3ie 
contrary,  examined,  ib.— precise  parts  of  the  nerVous  systeta, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  changes  preceding  sensatioh,  sdem  to' 
be  donfii\ed  entirely  to  the  nerves,  452. 
Humboldt^  Alexander  de,  his  researches  concerning  the  institutions 
and  monuments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Anierica,  &c.  185-^ 
general  remarks  on  books  of  travels,  ib. — character  of  M.  de 
Hnmboldt  as  a  traveller,  134 — description  of  twd  naturat  bridges 
found  in  the  valley  of  Icononzo,  135 — of  the  valley  of  Ordesea, 
il>.-«of  the  waterfall  of  Tequendama,  137— of  M.  HupiboWt's. 
passage  over  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  139— «f  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi,  ]4S-^-<yf  the  mountam  of  Chimboraso,  143^-of  thevbl- 
csmo  of  JoruUn,  144—- curious  m6de  of  conveying  intelligence  be* 
tween  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  provinces  situated 
«m  the  east  of  the  Andes,  143 — observations  on  the  hieTt)glyphical 
writing  of  the  Mexicans,  ib — Tartarian  mscrtption  found  ui  the 
Savannahs  of  Canada  in  1746,  146 — inscription,  supposed  to  be 
Phenician*.  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  near  the  b^nks  of  th^ 
Taantoii  River,  in  New  England,  ib. — M.  Humboldt's  remarks  on* 
the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  American  nations^  147 — df  M^* 
can  paintings,  148 — histoly  of  the  ToHecks,  149— of  Mexican 
manuscripts  and  traditions,  1.50 — their  mode -of  compOtfiig  time, 
151— ^general  conclusions  by  M.  HumboltH,  fromhiij  survey  of  the 
Kew  World,  154 — an  attentive  examination  pf  the  gooiogicail  con- 
aitutton  of  America;  gives  no  countcnonceta  the  opinioirtliiietl^ 
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New  ContineBt^enmrged  from  the  ocean -ot*  Ifttor  period  tbiukilie 
Old,  155— *petrificKl  sea  aheila  fouad  i^  the  summic  of  the  Aode«w 
ib. — there  is  no  paoof  that  the  existence  .of  man  is  much  more  re^ 
cent  in  America  than  in  the  other  Continent,  ib. — characteristie 

•  form  and  appearance  of  the  American  race,  ib.-^remark8  on  the 
beginning  of  civilization  on  the  New  Coptiaent,  156* 

IconoHzOf  in  South  Amerioat  description  of  two  natural  bridges  found 
in  the  valley  of,  135. 

JaruUa^  description  of  the  Tokano  of^  144. 

Jrvintf  Dr,  his  view  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  different  forms  of 
the  same  body,  2S9. 

Kater  on  the  light  of  telescopes,  SI— a  new  Md  of  inquiry  opened, 
ib.— -his  experiments  on  the  Gregorian  and  Cassagrainian  tele^. 
scopes,  3S-- remarks  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  condusioos 
deduced  from  the  author's  experiments,  35^extract  from  Dr 
Brewster's  observations  on  a  particular  kind  of  micrometer,  ib.«- 
the  photometer  of  Mr  Leslie,  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  lights 
recommended,  36— hints  and  queries  by  the  editor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  farther  inquiry  on  this  subject,  57« 

Kumeny^  story  of,  by  Hogg,  164. 

Kootkooskee  River,  description  of  the,  435. 

Labaumt^  Eugeney  his  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  Russia,  874— 
war,  though  the  greatest  curse  and  reproach  c^  humanity,  is  ne- 
vertheless the  most  popular  and  interesting  of  all  themes,  ib  -— 
Claims  which  the  expedidon  oi  Bonaparte  to  Russia  possess,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  in  the  results  which  followed,  375— the  army 
destined  for  the  subversion  of  the  Russian  empire,  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  human  power  ever  witnessed  by  the  world, 
ib.— reflections  suggested  by  its  sudden  destruction,  ib.--*the  au- 
thor's difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  376«-character 
of  the  work,  377 — abstract  of  the  narrative,  ib.— description  of 
the  scene  presented  after  the  storming  of  Smolensko,  37S-— of  the 
batt]t^  of  the  Moskwa,  380 — advice  to  politicians  on  the  eruelty 
of  war,  383— description  of  Moscow,  38^— its  conflagration,  ib.i—- 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  38B— description  of  the  compUcated 
sufferbgs  endured  on  its  retreat,  389 — remarks  on  the  existence 
of  great  armies,  394— to  maintain  a  large  class  of  men  with  such 
htSiXA  unsafe  and  inexpedient,  d94-^if  war  is  again  to  commence, 
it  is  to  the  unhappy  diffusion  and  prevalence  of  the  military  cba- 
raeter  in  France  that  we  shall  be  indebted  lor  this  dreadful  cata- 
strophe, 395--^he  probable  share  which  Britain  is  likely  to  take 
in  the  contest,  395 — and  consequent  results  likely  to  follow,  396. 

Lemke^  William  Marcin,  researches  in  Greece  by,  353— observaticnns 
on  the  plan  and  outlines  of  the  work,  357 — style  and  manner  of 
writing,  358— his  philological  qualihcattons,  360 — extracts,  367. 

LedUf  John,  F.  R.  S.  £.  a  short  account  of  experiments  and  instru- 
menu  depending  on  the  relations  of  air  to  heat  and  ronitture,  by, 
339 — analysis  of  the  work,  ib.-— -Dr  Irvine's  view  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  hea^ in  difierent  foimsof  the  same  body,  adopted  by  Mr 

«.l4e4if^  ib*— this,  theory,  not  generail)-  undcr&tooU  oiitbc  Conu- 
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nem,  SiO'-^wo  Aodn  in  which  beat  k  AichargfA  hmgk  bodats, 
explained,  ib.— extraetfrona  bt«experimeiitf  on  tl^  diffemt  qaam- 
titiei  of  beat  discharged  by  radiatia0f  ib.— remarks  on  BAr  Leslie's 
opinion  at  to  the  tranimisfion  of  heat  by  puliadon,  S4>l-«*striliDg 
illostratioes  of  the  comparative  effecu  of  different  surfaces  in  dts# 
charging  and  absorbing  heat,  34S{-^descripUon  of  the  differemial 
thermometer,  344*-4iii  inTenti^f  for  diKorering  the  relations  of 
air  to  moisture,  345 — of  his  atmometer  for  discovering  the  quan* 
tity  of  evaporation  from  a  hunud  ttrface  in  a  given  tune,  S4S<w 
remarks  on  bis  theory  of  rain,  349 — bis  experiment  of  cattsing 
water  to  freeze  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  jOWn  evaporatioBy  S5l 
—character  of  the  work,  353. 

LetJcU  and  Clarke^  Captains,  their  travels  to  the  source  of  the  IVUs* 
soon  river,  and  across  the  American, Continent  to  tbe  Pacific  O* 
cean,  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  1808,  412--gfneral  aodon  of  the 
portion  of  the  American  Continent  traversed  on  this  expecUtion* 
ib.^-number  of  persons  employed  in  the  expedition,  41S««-<harac- 
ter  of  the  narrative,  ih.-*  description  of  tbe  Missouri  river,  ib.»— 
of  the  Platte  river,  ib — of  the  Sioux  Indians,  416— their  pofNila* 
tion  on  the  decline,  ib. — supposed  from  the  ravages  of  the  imaU'^ 
pox,  ib. — conference  held  with  their  tribe  and  CapUms  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  417 — their  extreme  poverty,  ib. — deKripii<m  of  tbe  Ri- 
caras,  an  Indian  nation,  418— of  the  Mandws,  419 — their  veli- 
gion,  ib. — tradition  of  their  origin,  ib* — festivities^  42(X^-their  won- 
derful power  in  enduring  cold,  ib.--Hleicription  of  the  antdo|ie, 
422— of  white  and  brown  bears,  ib.— of  the  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
425^*-^f  an  eagle's  nest  found  on  an  island  in  tbe  Misscuri^  ib. 
— of  the  Shoshonees,  an  Indian  tribe,  428— their  population  and 
manner  of  subsistence,  432 — diess,  433-«-and  domestie  economy, 
ib..^esc«^iption  of  tbe  Kooskooskee  river,  435-^singalar  instance 
of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  being  foond  standing  ei^t  in  the  bed  of 
the  Columbia  river,  437*— intention  of  the  United  States  in  plac* 
ing  a  eoiony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  ib, — factory  establish* 
ed  near  the  Arkausaw  river,  ib.«— remarks  on  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  vi^as  pUofRd 
and  conducted,  438. 

Lord  of  ike  Ide$^  a  Poem,  by  W.  Scott,  Esq.  873»     (See  Scott.) 

Magnesia,  Brande's  observations  -on  the  effects  of,  in  preventing  aa 
increased  formation  of  uric  acid.  &;c.  369. 

Maltkus,  Rev.  T.  R.  his  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  com  laws, 
&c.  491 — Primary  importanoe  of  agriculture,  ib.^ — Agticultoral 
and  commercial  classes,  decidedly  at  variance  respecting  tbe  com 
laws,  ib.— opinions  of  speculative  men  divided  on  tbe  questieo^ 
ib.*^Mr  Malthus's  opinion,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  restrictions 
in  the  imporUtion  of  corn,  ib.-^the  Editor's  remarks,  en  the  po* 
licy  of  any  measui>e  inconsistent  with  tbe  freedom  of  ttade^  ib.'** 
Abstract  of  the  arguments  of  Mr  Malihus  on  the  subject, '49SU- 
insufficient  to  prove  tbe  necessity  of  such  restrictions,  496— Uo  pass 
a  law  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  breadt,is  in  effe^  to 
tax  the  ccj^n^cicial  and  manufactuiing  dayes  for  the  l^cskeit  of 
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-the  landed  proprietor^  497 — Mr  Maldios^s  chief  reasons  drawn 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  in  conclusion,  4*97 
—remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  ib.— of  Polandt  498 — of 
America,  ib.— the  notion  of  our  being  dependent  upon  France  for 
a  supplj  of  subsistence  chimerical,  ib — an  interference  with  the 
regulations  ctf  markets,  dangerous,  499 — quantity  of  grain  im- 
portedinto'Great  Britain  in  18Jt),  1811,  and  1812,  600— effects 
of  a  low  price  of  com  on  the  wages  of  labour,  501— connexion 
supposed  to  subsist  between  the  money  price  of  com  and  the  wages 
of  labour,  503. 

Mandam^  the,  an  Indian  nation,  449*— description  of  their  religion^ 
ib.^-tradttion  of  their  origin,  tb. — festivities,  420 — their  wonder- 
ful power  in  enduring  of  cotd,  H>. 

MKinnmiy  AJjbot  of,  the  story  of  the,  by  Hogg,  168. 

Merlin,  the  enchanter,  history  of,  54. 

MtxicitnSf  observations  on  the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the,  143— 
their  paintings,  148'— manuscripts  and  traditions,  150^ — their  mode 
•of  computing  time,  15^1.  • 

Missouri^  iliver,  Captains  l.ewis  and^Clarke's  travels  to  discover  the 
source  of,  412. 

JMofCoWy  description  of>  384— Burning  of,  lb. 

Moshoa^  description  of  the  battle  of  the,  380. 

Naiumal  Dtbt^  Hamilton's  inquiry  concerning  the  rise  and  progress 
of,  ^294.     (See  Jftmi^on). 

Niger^  opinions  as  to  the  true  termination  of  the,  487. 

OrdessOf  description  of  the  victory  of,  1S5. 

Paradise  of  Cojuettdf  a  poem,  397 — character  of  the  wori,  397— 
femarks  on  the  author's  contrast  of  English  poetry  and  manners, 
lb— powerRil«motioAthe  predominant  characteristic  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  present  day,  ^98— -society  at  present  distinguished, 
more  by^  sober,  level  and  equable  tone,  than  by  extraordinary 
gaiety,  ib.-— the  author's  ideas  of  modem  poetry  incorrect,  proved 
by  hts  own  composition,  400— his  remarks  on  the  ballad  style  of 
writing,  ib.--^outline  of  the  poem,  401 — extracts,  403,  406,  409 
—the  author's  character  as  a  poet,  411. 

fork,  MungOt  the  journal  of  a  mission  to  the  interior  of  Africa*  in 
the  year  1805,  by,  471 — ^his  first  journey  performed  under  the  di« 
rection  and  patronage  of  the  African  Associatioi^  471 — first  ac- 
counts of  his  death,  472 — publication  of  his  papers  for  behoof  of 
bis  family,  undertaken  by  the  African  Institution,  ib.— character 
of  the  work,  ib.*-abstract  of  the  latter  part  of  Park's  first  jour- 
ney, apd  his  reram  home,  473 — interesting  account  of  the  man- 
Her  in  which  Park's  mind  was  made  up  to  undertake  his  second 
journey,  474— detracts  from  letters  to  Mrs  Park  and  Mr  Dickson^ 
4.78--Kleath  of  Mr  Anderson,  479— letter  to  Earl  Cambden,  dated 
Stnsanding,  17.  Nov.  1805^  480— to  Mrs  Park,  481— on  the 
ambiguity  of  Isaaco's  journal,  ^S2 — his  account  of  Mr  Park's 
death,  484— narrative  of  the  route  pursued  by  Mr  P^rk,  compar- 
ed  .with  the  track  of  his  former  journey,  485 — information  respect- 
ing Saosanding,  486— -practicabBity  of  conducting  a  caravan  of 
yoio  xxiv.  NO,  48.  N  n 
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Europeans  acraw  that  conDtry,  vhioh  lies  betveen  tha  Gambia 
and  {he  Niger,  prove4y  486-— remarks  on  the  proper  seasoo  for 
conducting  sucb  an  undertakingt  ib.< — two  striking  eipunples  of  the 
admirable  effects  of  the  system  of  universal  education  in  Scotland, 
487 — ^project  for  reaching  Tombuctoo  &rmed»  and  partly  execut- 
ed, by  two  EngUshmen,  ib«^— opinions  as  to  the  true  termination  of 
the  Niger,  ib. — summary  account  of  the  great  increase  of  trade 
which  has  taken  place  with  the  African  nattonlB  sjnce  the  abolitioa 
of  the  slave  trade,  489 — character  <^  Mr  Park,  490. 

Platta,  River,  Captain  Lewis  and  Clarice's  description  of,  413.  « 

Poland,  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of»  4C|8» 

Price,  Dr,  remarks  on  his  calculations  o^  compound  interest,  295. 

Qjueene^s  Wahe,  a  legendary  po«n,  by  Jam^  Hogg,  157.  (See  Hogg.) 

Quindiuy  M.  Humboldt's  passage  oyer  the  mountain  of,  139. 

Reece^  Dr  Richard,  wonderful  instance  of  credqlity  in  his  belief  of 
Joanaa  Southcott's  pregnanoy,  464 — extracts  from  his  opinions  in 
this  case,  ib. 

Ricaras,  an  Indian  tribe,  description  of,  418, 

Rormllu^  Sir  Samuel,  remarks  on  bis  speech  respecting  the  reyival 

'   of  the  slave  trade,  117. 

Sansanding,  information  respecting  the  town  of,  486. 

Scattf  John,  a  visit  to  Paris  byi  505 — his  observations  on  the  people 
of  France,  525. 

Seoti,  Walter,  Esq.  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  poem  by,  ^3^.~cbarac* 
ter  of  the  work,  ib.— ^remarks  on  Mr  Scott's  character  as  a  poet, 
274 — ^general  outline  of  the  story,  276 — extracts,  281  to  293, 

Sharp,  William,  bb  discovery  of  the  delay  occasioned  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Joanna  Southcott  to  her  divine  commission,  457. 

SkoshoneeSf  an  Indian  tribe,  description  of  the»  428— ^their  popula- 
tion and  manner  of  subsistence,  4S2-^4lress,  and  domestic  eco* 
nomy,  433. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  Observations  on  the  System*  of  Husbandry 
adopted  in  the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  with  ^e  im« 
provements  of  which  they  are  further  suscapdble,  72. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  General  Report  of  the  Agricultural  State  and 
Political  Circumstances  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement,  under  bis 
directions,  72 — ^history  of  agricnlture  during  the  feudal  system^ 
74 — causes  of  the  change  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land in  the  fifteenth  century,  ib.«-*premark8  on  the  low  state  of  a* 
griculture  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
76— character  of  the  work,  8i--beneficial  effects  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  turnips  and  clover  in  rendering  infiuior  soils  productirei 
83—- little  efficacy  derived  from  potafeoes  in  tlu|  improvement  o(  a* 
griculture,  85 -^remarks  on  the  diacoiery  and  produce  of  the  do* 
tato-oat,  ib^— alternation  of  white  and  green  crops  peculiarly  oia* 
tinguish  the  improved  husbandry  of  Scotland^  87-«rfen^ks  oH 
the  application  of  lime  to  the  purpoaea  oi  husbaodryt  88-rAUip 
nagement  of  live-stock  in  Scotland,  ib.--obseryations  on  the  im* 
iprovement  made  on  the  Scotch  j^ugh  by  James  Snoal^  90«^ 
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^^^C'u    ^Zl^Si^S^^mTU^hie  pro4ace  of  UnJ, 
ge,  of  husbandry,  and  «2J>^5^^  »7^nJ.;a«s,  100. 
93^iepai*s  on  tbe  propei  «^  *  .T^ir  papulation  on  the  de- 
jKo«x  Indians.  d«^«="P»'°"^*dr«va^^  -b-^'* 

—their  extreme  povw^r,  *'  ^         f  the  Bourbons  respect- 

Slave  Trade  "''^J.f.fli^^SS  Ministry.  108-views  of 

!!S«?**^K^L^tat;^tgonT  slave  trale.  109-remark, 

^^'ItZntinetorlio^q^theWdof  St  Domingo.  124-^teal 

from  the  Frenph^ojernm  ^j^g  ^^  boundary  of  thp 

sSft^X^^?  AfriSS^  12.t-po5ulaUon  of  St  Domb- 

S«y;  i'30-advioe  to  the  Mople  of  France,  131. 

S«oip».H  sf  ene  presented  a^er  the  ^«>;™'"g,f  ,^^''- 
;S  Ja<:o«,  Joanna,  vramiog  to  the  whole  >Borld,f! 
■    nberiei  of,  &c.  «cc.  &c.  452-ren)arks  on  the 

Sassion  and  credulity,  453-this  infirmity  of  n 

fn  all  characters,  'b.-birth  and  charactpr  of  Joa^ 

—anecdotes  of  her  youthful  days,  'tse— appc 

by  divine  commission  in  n?^-«=»«f,  °f  *^^ 
appointment  to  this  office.  d«*covered  by  Mr  S 

mous  decision  of  23  persons  *PPO»nt«J  ^y  d^J' 
amine  the  writings  of  Joanna  Soutbcom  that 
God.  459— extracts  from  her  warning  to  the 

rd.e1xWl&'of '".^'^^^^^^^^  niost  extraordinajy 

S  tu  J^ddl^-r^SLwonSrful  credulity  of  Dr  ^-eem^^^ 
case  ib.— extracts  of  his  opinions  respecting  Joapna  Sou'Ucott  s 
pr^Enw^tSlthe  authority  of  Dr  Recce's  opinions  conmbuttd 
m«hS  make  converts  to  Joanna  Southcott's  delusion,  46 J-h« 
TonTCmtion  with  Mr  Foley  on  her  divine  musion,  467-faith  o£ 
hHSpS^t  extineuisbed  b,  her  death,  ^3-gteztlor.z^ 
,SS  expr«««i  4  Mrs  S.  by  her  disciples,  even  when  Aeir 
hS^wereatVlowest,  ♦70-strong  ™»P«"°°?  *«' "^'^^^"^^ 
bgVhave  been  pnbliAed  faWy  i«  b#r  o«we,  .b.--Urt  ««  not 
c<^d  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  persons.  a«J« »«»  «- 
prewnted,  ib—mission  of  Joanna  Southcott  an  extremely  cunous 
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tophe's  gorenunent  and  court,  196— letter  from  an  English  mer. 
diaot  rmding  there,  on  the  means  to  be  adopted,  should  the 
island  be  attacked  by  a  French  force,  ISO. 

Taunton  river  m  New  England,  mscdption,  supposed  to  be  Pheni* 
cian,  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  near  the  banks  of  the,  146. 

Tennantt  W.  his  Poem  of  Anster  Fair,  &c.  174 — character  of  the 
work,  ib.^ — ^history  of  the  author,  175---extract8,  177. 

Tejuendamoy  description  of  the  waterfall  of,  1S7. 

ToUedcs^  history  of  the,  149. 

Tombucloo^  project  for  reaching,  formed,  and  partly  executed,  by 
two  Englishmen,  487.  ^ 

TuUy  Vedan,  descriptioi^of  the  hamlet  of,  213. 

Vandttari^  Ch.  of  Exch.,  observations  on  his  plans  of  finance,  314. 

Wanderer^  the,  or  Female  Difficulties,  by  Madame  d'  Arblay,  320. 

Waverletf ;  or,  'tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  a  novel,  308 — character  of  the 
work,  ib.-— the  author's  object  in  this  novel,  209 — a  faithful  and  a« 
nimated  picture  of  the  manners  and  state  of  society  that  prevailed 
in  the  Northern  part  of  Britain  delineated,  209. — short  outline 
of  the  story,  2U — extracts,  213— description  of  the  hamlet  of 
Tully  VeolaD,  ib.— Waverley's  first  interview  with  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  216 — cunou?  description  of  his  entertahiment^  217— 
Waverley's  excursion  with  Evanl>hu  Maccombich,  222— extract 
from  the  closing  scene  of  Fergus  Macivor  and  Evan  Maccombich, 
233 — description  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  situation  after  his 
discomfiture,  238— general  remarks  upon  the  work,  243. 

H^eUrngton^  Duke  of,  remarks  on  the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by 
him,  in  obtaining  from  the  French  government  an  additional  edict 
fulfilling  the  stipulation  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  respecting  the  boun« 
dary  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast,  125. 

WUberJbrce^  W.,  Esq.,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  M.' Talleyrand  on 
the  slave  trade,  110. 

WUch  of  Fife,  extracts  from  Hogg's  story  of  the,  172. 

Wordmorthf  William,  the  Excursion,  being  a  portion  of  the  Re* 
duse,  a  poem  by,  1. 
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